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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


This  yolmne  completes  the  traoslation  of  the  General  Histoiy  of 
the  Chrisiian  rell^on  and  church,  as  far  as  the  work  had  been  pub- 
lished  when  its  lamented  author  was  called  away  from  the  scene  of  his 
earthly  labors.  A  siztb  yolume,  as  he  himself  intimates  in  the  Plre&oo 
to  his  Tenth  Part,  was  to  have  brought  the  history  of  the  church  down 
to  the  times  of  the  Beformation.  What  progress  had  been  made  by 
the  author  in  preparing  this  interesting  portion  of  his  work  for  fho 
press,  I  do  not  certainly  know,  though  I  feel  strongly  confident  it  must 
have  been  such  that  the  last  labors  of  the  eminent  historian  will  not 
long  be  withheld  from  the  public.  In  a  letter  to  the  publishers  of  my 
transUtion,  dated  April  9, 1848,  Dr.  Neander  writes  that  he  was  then 
occuped  with  this  nxth  volume ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  one  of  fho 
last  acts  of  lus  life  was  to  dictate  a  sentence  of  it  to  his  amanuenas. 
As  he  had  therefore  been  employed  upon  it  for  as  long  a  time,  to  say 
the  least,  as  had  ever  intervened  between  the  dates  of  his  earlier  vol- 
umes, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  the  volume  was  leh  by 
him  in  a  su£Scient  state  of  forwardness  to  admit  of  being  finidied 
without  much  labor.  That  it  may  be  so  finished,  and  the  whole  work 
thus  brought  down  to  the  epoch  to  which  the  author  in  his  later  vol- 
umes was  evidently  looking  forward  as  a  resting-place,  must  appear 
highly  dedrable  to  every  one  who  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  minute 
and  comprehensive  learmng,  the  scrupulous  fidelity,  the  unexampled 


if  translatob'b  preface. 

candor  and  omplidfy  of  spirit,  fhe  unobtrosiye  but  pervading  glow  of 
Christian  piety,  which  have  thus  far  so  eminently  characterized  every 
portion  of  this  great  Work. 

If  such  a  Yolume  should  soon  be  ^ven  to  the  world,  the  publishers 
of  the  present  translation  will  doubtiess  take  measures  to  have  it  con- 
verted into  English,  and  added  as  a  necessary  complement  to  their 

edition  of  Neander's  Church  ^toxy. 

J.  TORRET. 

BUBLXNQTON,  JULT  81,  1851. 


DEDICATION 

OF  THE  FmST  FABT  OF  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 


TO  MT  DKAB  AND  HONORED  FBIEND, 

DR.  BITSCHL, 

I 

BISHOP  Iir  STBTTIH. 

Ever  Biiice  I  had  tlie  bappineaB  to  be  tlirown  by  official  relatioiM,  wben  yoa 
were  tdll  here  amongst  ns,  into  closer  contact  with  yon,  and  throagh  your 
examinations  orer  the  department  of  practical  theology,  as  well  as  by  ciudial 
inteTOoorsei  to  become  more  accurately  acquainted  with  your  peculiar  spirit| 
your  way  of  interpreting  the  signs  of  these  times,  laboring  with  the  birth-throee 
of  a  new  age  of  Uie  world,  and  your  judgment  as  to  what  the  church  in  thet^ 
tiniea  needs  before  all  things  else,  I  felt  myself  related  to  you,  not  by  the 
wwiimon  tie  of  Chijstian  feUowship  alone^  but  also  by  a  special  sympathy  of 
spirit  And  when  you  left  us,  called  by  the  Lord  to  act  in  another  great  spJiere 
for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom,  your  dear  image  stall  remained  deeply 
engraTen  on  my  heart  In  your  beautiful  pastoral  letters,  I  recognized  again 
tlie  same  doctrines  oTChristian  wisdom,  drawn  fitxn  the  study  of  the  Dirine 
Word  and  of  history,  to  which  I  had  often  heard  you  bear  testimony  before ; 
and  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  once  more  seeing  you  ftce  to  fiw>e,  it  served  to 
reviTe  the  ancient  fellowship.  Often  has  the  wish  come  over  my  mind  of  g^^rang 
yoa  some  public  expression  of  my  cordial  regard.  To  the  bishop,  who  in  hit 
first  pastoral  letters  so  beautifully  refbrs  the  servants  of  the  church  to  that  which 
is  only  to  be  learned  in  the  school  of  life,  in  History,  I  dedicate  a  part  of  the 
present  -woikj  devoted  to  the  lustofy  of  the  kingdom  c^  God.  And  I  feel  myself 
constrained  to  dedicate  to  the  bishop  of  the  dear  Pommeranian  church,  that 
Tolnme  of  my  work  in  particular  which  describes  the  active  operadons  of  Hi 
ori^nal  founder.  That  kindred  spirit,  even  in  its  errors,  you  will  greet  with 
jour  wonted  benevolence. 

May  the  Lord  long  preserve  you  by  his  grace  for  his  church  on  earth,  and 
Uess  your  work. 

These  times,  torn  by  the  most  direct  contrarieties,  vacillating  between  licen- 
tiousness and  servility,  between  the  bold  denial  of  God  and  the  deification  of  the 
letter,  needs  such  men,  who  recognize  the  necessary  unity  and  the  necessavy 
manifbldness,  and  who  understand  how  to  guide  h^e  minds  with  love  and 
wisdom,  being  themselves  the  disciples  of  eternal  love  and  wisdom.  May  all 
learn  from,  you  not  to  hunt  after  new  things  which  are  not  also  old,  nor  to  cling 
to  old  things  which  will  not  become  new ;  but,  as  you  advise  in  your  first  pastoral 
letter,  to  fonn  themselves  into  such  scribes  as  know  how  to  bring  out  of  thdr 
good  treasures  things  both  old  and  new,  just  as  the  truth  which  they  serve 
]fl  an  old  truth  and  at  the  same  time  always  new. 

With  my  whole  heart,  yours, 

A.NEAKDEB. 

BXBUH,  Mabch  5, 1841. 


AUTHOR^S  PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  TEEE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 


I  HERE  present  to  the  public  the  first  part  of  the  history  of  that  important 
period,  so  rich  in  materials,  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  thanking 
God  that  he  has  enabled  me  to  bring  this  laborious  work  to  an  end,  while 
engaged  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  difficult  calling. 

I  must  beg  the  learned  reader  would  have  the  goodness  to  suspend  his  judg- 
ment respecting  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  matter  till  the  whole  shall 
be  completed.  Notwithstanding  that  M.  H ,  in  his  recension  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding Tolumes,  in  the  literary  leaves  of  the  Darmstadt  Church  Gazette,  has 
expressed  himself  so  strongly,  I  have  still  thought  proper,  in  this  volume  also,  to 
incorporate  the  history  of  Monachism  with  that  of  the  church  constitution.     Ko 

one,  doubtless,  except  M.  H ^  will  believe  me  to  be  so  childish  or  so  stupid 

aa  to  have  done  this  merely  because  it  is  customary  to  speak  also  of  a  constitutLoB 
of  Monachism.  The  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  adopt  the  plan  I  have 
chosen,  will  readily  present  themselves  to  the  attentive  reader ;  though  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  another  arrangement  is  possible,  and  that  the  reference  to  the 
Christian  life  is  made  prominent  by  me  in  the  second  section  also,  as  it  belongs 
iiideed  to  the  special  point  of  view  from  which  I  write  my  Church  History.  I 
fhould  have  many  things  to  answer  to  the  above-mentioned  reviewer,  if  the 
judgment  of  a  reviewer  were  really  anything  more  than  the  judgment  of  any 
other  reader  or  non-reader.  That  the  remark  concerning  Claudius  of  Turin, 
was  neither  unimportant  nor  superfluous,  every  one  may  easily  convince  himself 
who  takes  the  least  interest  in  a  thorough  scientific  understanding  of  the  history 
of  doctrines.  As  to  my  theological  position,  I  demand  for  that  the  condescending 
tolerance  of  no  man ;  but  shall  know  very  well  how  to  defend  it  on  scientific 
grounds. 

I  regret  that  the  second  volume  of  Barthold's  History  of  Pommerania  did  not 
reach  me  till  after  the  printed  sheets  of  the  whole  section  were  already  lying 
before  me. 

I  must  direct  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  my  Church  History,  to  the  Atlas 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  soon  to  be  given  to  the  world  by  Candidate  Wiltsch,  of 
"Wittenberg,  which  will  prove  a  welcome  present  to  every  friend  of  the  history 
of  the  church. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  my  worthy  friend,  the  preacher  elect,  Selbach,  for  the 
fidelity  and  care  with  which  he  has  assisted  me  during  the  transit  of  my  work 
through  the  press,  and  wish  him  the  richest  blessing  in  his  new  sphere  of  labor 
in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

A.  NEANDER. 

BsELiN,  March  5, 1841. 


AUTHOR^S  PREFACE 


TO  TEffi  SECOND  FABT  OP  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 


I  RBJOiCB  that  I  am  here  able  at  length  to  present  to  the  pnblie  the  fhiitB  of 
uj  &Torite  fltadies  for  many  jears,  —  an  exhibition  of  the  Christian  life,  of  the 
derelopment  of  the  theology  and  of  the  history  of  the  sects  during  the  flourishing 
tmes  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Would  that  the  many  new  &cts  which  ever  and 
anon  hare  presented  themselves  as  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  may  serve,  as  some 
of  my  eailier  labors  have  done,  to  call  forth  new  investigations,  which  might  tend 
to  promote  the  cause  of  science  by  confirming  that  which  I  have  advanced, 
ffllmg  up  what  I  have  left  defective,  or  stating  the  other  side  of  fiicts  where  I 
have  stated  but  one  side.  I  regret  that  my  attention  was  drawn  too  late  to  Dr. 
Gieeeler^s  Frogramme  on  the  Summas  of  Bainer,  and  that  I  received  it  too  late 
to  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  it  in  treating  the  history  of  the  sects.  I  regret  it 
the  more,  as  I  am  aware  how  much  the  labors  of  this  distinguished  inquirer  have 
aided  me  in  other  investigations  where  our  studies  have  happened  to  be  directed 
to  the  fame  subjects.  It  is  a  great  pity  that,  by  this  custom  of  academical 
pogrammes,  many  an  important  scientific  essay,  which  published  by  itself  or 
mserted  in  some  journal  might  soon  be  generally  dispersed  abroad,  is  to  many 
entirely  lost  or  at  least  escapes  their  notice  at  the  particular  moment  when  they 
could  have  derived  the  most  benefit  from  it  The  latest  volume  of  Bitter  on 
Christian  Fhilosophy,  is  a  work  also  to  which  I  could  not  of  course  have  any 
r^ard.  Also  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Flanck,  in  the  Studien  imd  Kritiken,  J.  1844, 
4tes  Heft,  on  a  tract  cited  in  my  work,  the  Contra  quatuor  Oalliae  Lab3rrintho0 
of  Walter  of  Mauretania,  is  a  production  to  which  I  must  refer  my  readers,  as 
having  appeared  too  late  for  my  purpose. 

I  have  to  lament,  that  of  the  ten  volumes  of  the  works  of  Raymund  Lull, 
there  are  two  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult,  as  they  are  nowhere  to  be 
met  with.  If  it  be  the  fiict  that  these  two  missing  volumes  cannot  be  restored, 
it  is  certainly  desirable  that  some  individual  would  do  himself  the  honor  of  com- 
pleting the  edition  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Munich. 

I  have  not  compared  my  earlier  labors  on  the  subject  of  Abelard,  with  this 
new  representation  of  the  man.  By  those  writings  of  his  which  Dr.  Bheinwald* 
and  Cousin  have  first  presented  to  the  world,  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  many 
a  new  inquiry  and  new  mode  of  apprehending  the  character  of  that  celebrated 
individuaL 

In  continuation  of  the  present  work  there  wiU  follow,  if  God  permit,  an 
account  of  the  times  down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  in  one  volume^ 

*  The  Arthivaritu  not  \mnlty  of  **  Modtrn  Chmeh  Hlitory,"  to  idiom  I  irish  the  most  abnndial 
Hppori  of  aU  kindf  fai  the  very  Importeat  nndertakingi  in  behalf  of  tttentnre  in  wliich  he  it  engaflod, 
■B edition  of  the  oolleeted  writinfi  of  Valentine  Andnae,  one  of  the  gnat  propheCie  men  of  OennuiT; 
ttie  Acta  of  the  council  of  Baale,  after  the  plan  of  the  one  which  Hermann  of  Hardt  haa  fomiahed  of  tha 
•OBBdlofOoataitB;  and  the  Ooutinaalion  of  hie  Acta  Hiftarto^-Boctariaslloa,  a  woik  which  moat  pxore  10 
topodUBt  tir  tlM  pMMiift  and  tir  ftitoie  timei. 


im  IBDAOB* 

t 

I  beftrtflj  ttank  Frofeanr  SchSnemamif  for  the  exfcnordinaiy  kmdneai  iriih 
uliicli,  aa  Superintendent  of  the  Dacal  labnry  at  WolfenUittdf  he  has  com- 
mnnioited  its  treamues  for  my  use,  withoat  whidi  it  would  have  been  oat  of  mj 
power  to  oomplete  manj  an  inTesdgadon  of  >  which  the  resoltB  are  to  be  found 
in  thia  Tolnme.  And  in  condnaion,  I  thank  my  dear  ^roong  fiiend  H.  Boflael, 
not  onljr  for  the  care  he  has  bestowed  on  the  connection  of  the  press,  bat  also  for 
the  pains  and  skill  with  which  he  has  drawn  np  tiie  Table  of  Contents,  and  the 
Be^ster. 

A.  NEANDEB. 

BsBLiVy  Dec.  8, 1844. 
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Anselm.  His  Eruditio  didaacalica.  Exalts  the  empirical  sciences  to  the 
di^parageoient  of  philosc^hy.     On  the  study  of  the  Bible .  400 

Hngo  as  a  champion  for  the  independence  of  the  religious  province. 
Worldly  oonsdousness,  seIf<onsciousness,  and  the  consciousness  of  God, 
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Rci>ert  Pullein ;  his  bent  akin  to  that  of  Hugo  a  St  Victore.  Made  a 
cardinal  by  pope  Eugene  the  Third.  New  controversy  of  Bernard  with 
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trinity  before  Eugene  the  Third.  Division  of  opinions  at  the  synod  of 
Rheims.     Bernard's  hopes  defeated 408 

Peter  Lombard  of  Novara,  bishop  of  Paris,  1159  ;  died  1160.  His  Libri 
quatuor  sententiarum.  Character  of  the  work.  Pn^jagadon  of  the 
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Peter  of  Poictiers,  in  the  work  entitled  "  Contra  quatuor  Galliae  laby- 
rinthos."  Joachim.  Innocent  the  Third  decides  in  &vor  of  Peter 
Lombard.     Lateran  council,  1215 409 

Tlie  mystic  theology.  Its  relation  to  the  dialectic.  Rupert  of  Deutz, 
Bernard's  contemporary,  author  of  an  allegorizing,  tedious  commentary 
on  the  Bible.  The  Scotchman  Richard,  pupil  of  Hugo,  prior  of  St 
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are  praeter  ratianem.  Three  stages  or  positions  of  the  consciousness  of 
God.    The  Meditationes  of  Guigo,  a  mystic,  prior  of  the  Carthunans. . .  411 

Salutary  influence  of  the  Victorines  at  Fkms.  Jacob  of  Vitry  complains  of 
the  licentious  morals  of  the  Univenity,  in  his  Uistoria  oocidentalis.  Peter 
Cantor  of  St.  Victor,  bishop  of  Toumay,  1194.  His  ethics.  Complaint 
against  speculation.  Archdeacon  Peter  of  Bids,  pupil  o£  John  of  Salis- 
bury, utters  a  similar  compUint  Stephen,  bishop  of  Toumay,  writes  a 
letter  of  comphunt  to  Rome  against  divisions  on  matters  o£  doctrine  and 
desecration  of  the  faith 41S 

Transition  of  dialectic  theology  from  the  twelfUi  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
Alanns  Magnus.  His  Ars  Catholicss  fidei,  dedicated  to  pope  Clement 
the  Third.  Hb  Regulae  theologicae.  Influence  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  Opposition  to  this  influence.  Admonitory  letter  of  Gregory 
the  Ninth  to  the  Univernty  of  Paris.  Story  about  Simon  of  Toumay. 
General  recognition  of  Aristode 417 

Difierence  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  Aristotelian'  philosophy  in  the 
earlier  times  and  in  the  age  of  the  schoolmen.  Union  of  the  Aristotelian 
with  the  Platonic  philosophy,  by  Augnstin.  Pseudo-Dionysius.  Trans- 
lations of  the  Platonists.  The  alliance  with  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
made  possible  by  the  distinction  of  the  state  of  nature  and  the  state  of 
grace.  Peculiarity  of  the  new  method.  Its  disadvantages.  The  two 
authorities  of  scholasticism,  Aristode  and  tradition 419 

The  Franciscans.  Alexander  of  Hales,  English ;  and  Bonaventora,  Italian. 
The  Dominicans.  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  his  pupiL 
Summa  Theologiae  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  His  Commentary  on  the 
Sentences 420 

William  of  Paris.  Roger  Bacon.  Persecutions  which  he  suffered.  His 
Opus  migus.  His  opnions.  Baymund  Lull  self-educated.  Contest 
with  the  school  of  Averrhoes.  His  conception  of  an  absolute  method  of 
science,  ars  magna 428 

Progress  of  the  theology  of  the  thirteenth  century 427 

General  Introductory  Questions,  427-435. 

Alexander  of  Hales.  Different  relation  of  knowledge  and  certainty  in 
theology  and  in  the  other  sciences.  On  the  utility  of  theology.  Redemp- 
tion, Uie  central-point  Similar  views  of  Bonaventura  and  of  Albert  the 
Great  Point  of  departure  of  these  theologians  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  principle  of  an  end  above  nature.  This  end  defined,  by  the  latter,  as 
contemplation.  Distinction  of  natural  and  supernatural  contemplation 
of  the  Spirit  reconciled  by  revelaLtion.  Total  separation  of  faith  and 
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analogies.  Formal  unity  of  theology  in  the  idea  of  God.  Definition  of 
theology,  agreeably  to  Uie  principle  of  contempladon,  as  a  theoretical 
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William  of  Paris  defines  faith  as  a  determinadon  of  the  affections  and  wilL 
Requires  self-denial  of  the  intellect  Doubt  and  conflict  as  belonging  to 
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fiuth  according  to  Roger  Bacon.  Practical  life  exalted  above  speculation. 
Moral  philosophy  the  end  of  speculative.  Theology  the  loftiest  science. 
Agreement  of  Bacon  with  the  other  theologians  on  the  subject  of  fiiith.  .  432 

Baymund  Lull  a  zealous  champion  for  the  ultimate  unity  of  faith  and  knowl- 
edge.   Bis  treatise  on  this  subject,  composed  at  Montpellier  in  1304. 
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Different  grades  of  the  ertdere  and  the  inteUtgere.  Similar  relatioo  of 
God*B  etnence  to  fidth  and  knowledge.  His  disputation  with  a  hermit. 
His  answer  to  the  question,  How  &r  theology  is  a  science.  Subordina- 
tion of  faith  to  knowledge.  Denies  the  possibility  of  unlimited  knowl- 
ed^  His  work  on  the  contest  between  faith  and  knowledge.  Constant 
precedence  of  fidth  to  knowledge.  His  treatise  entitled  Contemplatio  in 
Deum.  Reciprocal  demand  of  religious  consciousness  and  scientific 
thought     Kinds  of  faith 430 

Doctrine  concerning  God,  466. 

.Aoselm's  ontological  argument  Necessity  of  distinguishing  his  funda- 
mental ideas  from  their  syllogistic  form.  ExhibitiOb  of  his  ideas  in  the 
book  De  yeritate  and  the  Monologium,  which  are  identical  with  the  cor- 
responding ones  of  Augustin.  Anselm's  realisdc  Tiew  of  a  higher 
objoctiTify  of  thought  Thought  as  the  copy  of  an  existing  truth.  Self- 
causality  of  the  idea  of  God.  Intrinmc  impossibility  of  denying  the 
BiTine  existence.  He  ne^ects  to  distinguish  the  thought  of  the  absolute 
and  the  consciousness  o£  God.  Contradiction  between  his  affirmation  of 
the  nnayoidableness  of  the  presupposition  of  God  and  his  proof  of  the 
actoal  being  of  God.  Origin  of  the  latter.  The  argument  itself.  Its 
refotation  by  the  monk  Gaunila  Anselm's  reply.  Alexander  of  Uales's  . 
distinction  of  the  cognitio  Dei  in  adu  and  in  hcintu ;  of  a  ratio  communis 
and  a  ratio  propria^  in  reference  to  the  ailment  of  Anselm.  Similar 
objection  of  Thomas 440 

Monistic  view  of  tiiie  woxid,  occasioned  by  the  work  De  divisione  naturae, 
die  DSonynan  writings,  Latin  yersbns  of  works  pertaining  to  the  Neo- 
Platonic  and  Arabian  philosophies,  particularly  the  book  De  causis,  trans- 
lated fixNn  the  Arabic  and  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  Neo-Platonic  doctrines 
of  the  last  Thomas's  Commentary  on  it  More  decided  expression  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  ideas,  by  Almaric  of  Bena,  and  his  scholar,  David  of 
Dinanto 444 

Ahnaric  of  Bena,  near  Chartres.  Passes  from  the  study  of  dialectics  to 
theology.  Asserts  the  oneness  of  the  indiyidual  with  Christ  His  doc- 
trine condemned  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Paris,  1204.  Thb  judgment  con- 
firmed by  Innocent  the  Third.  Almaric's  recantation  at  Paris,  1207, 
and  death.  Dayid  of  Dinanto  defines  God  as  the  **  material  principle  of 
all  things."  Sets  up  three  identical  principles:  the  first  indivisible 
ground  of  the  matenal  worid,  matter ;  the  first  indivinble  principle  of 
tiie  mental  world,  nam  ;  and  that  of  the  eternal  substances,  God.  God 
defined  by  Almaric,  as  the  principiian  formate ;  by  David,  as  the  materia 
prima,  I^enomenal  things  mere  accidents,  nne  subjecto.  Corresponding 
explanation  of  the  eucharist  God  incarnate  in  every  man.  Introduc- 
tion of  this  pantheism  among  the  laity  by  writings  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  sect  of  the  Hdy  Ghost  Predictions  of  William  of  Aria. 
Extirpation  of  the  sect  1210.  Theological  writings  in  the  French  lan- 
guage forbidden • 446 

This  monism  attacked  by  the  church  theologians.  The  relation  of  God  to 
the  worid  according  to  Albertos  Magnus  and  Thomas.  Monistic  mode 
of  apprehending  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  one  intelligence  in  all 
beings.  Severance  of  reason  from  fiiith.  Pretended  subordination  of 
reason  to  the  declarations  of  faith.     Thomas  opposed  to  this  direction . . .  449 

Doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes.  Unfounded  charge  brought  against 
Abelard  by  Walter  of  Mauretania  and  Hugo  a  St  Victore,  that  he  denied 
tiie  oiimipNseooe  of  God.    Abelard's  objectioos  to  tiie  notion  of  a  local 
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omnipreflenoe.  He  extends  the  idea  of  omnipresence  also  to  time. 
View  of  this  attribute  accordmg  to  the  scholastic  theologians,  as  tlie 
divine  effidency  pervading  space •  • .  •  ibO 

Determination  of  the  idea  of  almighty  power  bj  the  theologians  of  liie 
twelfth  oentoiy.  Anselm  limits  the  divine  freedom  to  that  which  is 
worthy  of  God.  The  conception  of  divine  necessity  taken  up  into  that 
of  an  immutable  wilL  AbeUrd  resolves  di\ine  necessity  into  love.  His 
respect  for.  the  religious  interest  Development  of  his  views  in  the  Sen- 
tences. More  moderate  in  the  Apology.  Hugo's  distinction  of  divine 
will  in  itself,  as  beneplacitum  Dei,  from  its  historical  manifestation,  as 
siffnum  heneplacUL  His  view  of  an  overgrasping  omnipotence.  Abe* 
Uutl  controverted  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century 452 

Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Method  of  Augustin  adhered  ta  Point  of  de- 
parture, analogy  between  Uie  created  and  the  Supreme  Spirit  Anselm's 
comparison  of  human  self  knowledge  with  the  Word,  in  whom  finite 
being  is  created,  of  man's  thought  of  himself  with  tiro  Father.  Pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  Father  and  Son.  Defence  of  the 
Western  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  against  the  Greeks  at  Bari  in  Apu- 
lia, 1098.  Abelard's  departure  from  the  method  of  analogy ;  treats  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity  as  a  necessary  idea  of  reason,  —  God  as  almighty 
power,  wisdom,  love  —  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  Attempt  to  reconcile 
the  doctrine  as  held  by  the  Western  and  by  the  Oriental  church.  Simi- 
lar explanation  of  this  doctrine  by  Richard  a  St  Victor,  Hugo,  Richard, 
Alanus • .  457 

Controvernes  on  the  trinity,  growing  out  of  opposite  theories  respecting 
general  conceptions.  Charge  of  tritheism  brought  against  Gilbert  Porre- 
tanus.  Anti-Sabellian  distinction  made  by  Porretanus  of  the  iubstantia 
quae  est  Deus  from  the  substantia  qua  est  Deus,  Unprofitableness  of  this 
dispute.  Rejection  of  the  symbol  proposed  by  Bernard.  Inapplicability 
of  the  logical  categories  to  God,  according  to  Abelard  and  Peter  of 
Lombardy.. , 461 

Prosecution  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Alex- 
ander of  Hales.  Self-communication  of  €rod  after  his  nature,  in 
generation ;  ailer  his  will,  in  love.  Albert  the  Great :  formans  firmer 
turn,  spiritus  rector  formae,  Thomas  Aquinas  rejects  the  argument  fVom 
reason.  Analogy  of  the  divine  creation  with  the  Trinitarian  distinction 
of  God  within  himself.  The  processio  amoris  conditioned  on  the  proces- 
sio  intellectus  verbi.  The  generation  of  the  Son  ;  procession  of  the  Spirit 
Mode  of  apprehending  the  creation  of  the  world  as  a  process  of  nature, 
excluded  by  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  Lull :  Divine  principle  of  all 
existence,  the  Father;  medium,  the  Son;  end,  the  Spirit  The  trinity 
considered  as  the  exhaustion  and  fulfilment  of  perfect  being 462 

Doctrine  of  creation.  Thomas  Aquinas :  Beginning  of  creation  a  bare 
matter  of  faith.  Considerate  judgment  respecting  the  hypothecs  of  an 
eternal  creation.  End  of  the  creation.  Bonaventura's  definition  of  this 
end  as  the  glory  of  God,  not  the  good  of  the* creature 466 

Conception  of  the  miracle.  Reconciliation  of  this  idea  with  the  doctrine 
concerning  God  and  the  world.  Abelard's  distinction  of  a  #co(r/xo$ 
vm/ro9  and  K6a'fW9  aurSrjro^,  of  the  plan  of  the  world  and  the  coune 
of  the  world.  Evolution  of  the  powers  originally  implanted  in  the 
world,  and  entrance  of  new  ones  in  miracles.  Abehu^  opposed  to  philo- 
sophical monism.  On  the  cessation  of  miraculous  works  in  his  own  times.   466 

Middle  theory  of  Abelard  passes  over  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Alexan- 
der of  Hales.    Distinguishes  natore  as  plastic  matter  and  formal  law. 


Defines  the  miracle  as  the  exposition  of  that  which  is  concealed  in  nataro. 
Albertus  Magnus :  Primardiales  rerwn  catuae  simpliciter ;  nature,  as  the 
comprehended  sum  of  all  the  poedbilities  laid  within  it ;  and  nature,  as 
die  totality  of  all  the  actualities,  detennined  by  its  self-deyelopment. 
Contra^  praeier  and  supra  natwvm  distinguished.  Similar  determinations 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Sayings  of  Raymund  LulL  Designates  the  Chris- 
tiao  age  of  the  world  as  the  age  of  miracles,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
antique  world.   Soger  Bacon :  Miraculous  power  residing  in  the  Word. .  469 

Fareknowledge  and  predestination.  Liberty  of  the  creature  sacrificed  to 
the  Angustinian  system  and  a  monistic  speculation.  Sophistic  conceal- 
ment of  the  final  result  common  to  all  the  speculations  on  this  subject 
Anselm's  treatise  on  predestination.  Show  of  iVcedom  which  arises 
from  the  temporalization  of  the  eternal.  EyU  excluded  from  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  as  non-existent  Hugo :  Freedom  of  the  will  in 
itself;  limitation  of  the  individual  will  by  the  order  of  the  world.  Alex- 
ander of  Hales :  necessitas  arUecedens  and  cansequens,  Ck>nception  of 
"  piOTidence^  and  "  &te  i*  the  one,  as  the  arrangement  of  things  in  the 
dirine  understanding ;  the  other,  as  their  incorporation  in  actual  reality. 
Freewill  included  under  the  latter.  Extension  of  Grod's  knowledge  also 
to  eviL  Evil  an  element  in  the  harmony  of  the  universal  whole.  Al- 
bertns  Magnus  :*  Harmony  of  providence,  fate,  and  freedom 474 

dimax  of  the  monistic  denial  of  liberty  in  the  determinations  of  Thomas 
Aqninas.  Necessity  of  free  actions,  as  contemplated  from  their  highest 
and  ukmate^  contingency  of  them  as  contemplated  in  their  proxitnate 
causes.  God's  will,  that  some  things  should  be  necessary  after  a  neceS' 
sary  others  after  a  contingent  manner, — connj^cted  with  this  uncon- 
ditioajj  predestination.  God's  goodness,  ultimate  ground  of  both  election 
and  reprobation.  Reference  of  this  relation  back  to  the  neces- 
sary majufoldness  in  the  universe.  Plan  of  the  world  in  the  divine 
understanding  distinguished  from  its  execution  in  the  actual  world. 
Identity  of  knowing  and  being  in  God.  Thomas  vacillates  betwixt  pan- 
theistic monism  and  the  theistic  contemplation  of  the  world.  The  irre- 
sistible will  of  God  as  necessitating  man  to  freewill 477 

Raymund  LulL  The  questionable  relation  united  with  that  of  creation 
and  preservation.  Lull  endeavors  to  exclude  all  constraint  from  predes- 
tination. Concedes  the  incompatibility  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
with  ethics 481 

Connection  of  the  scholastic  anthropology  with  that  of  Augustin ;  particu- 
larly in  the  application  of  the  idea  of  grace  to  the  primeval  state  of  man. 
Anaelm  controverts  the  definition  of  freewill  as  the  faculty  of  choice 
between  good  and  evil.  Positive  conception  of  freedom.  This  concep- 
tion more  precisely  defined  by  the  view  of  man's  primeval  state.  "  Merit" 
of  the  angels  who  did  not  &11 ;  their  confirmation  in  goodness.  PuUein's 
doctrine  with  regard  to  the  original  bare  &ith,  and  the  posterior  intuition 
of  the  angels.  Twofold  employment  of  the  term  &ith.  Clear  separa- 
tion of  the  two  meanings  by  Hugo.  The  concwsusj  and  the  more  limited 
grace.  Distinction  of  grace  as  gratia  cooperans  in  the  primeval  state, 
and  operans  in  the  state  of  corruption.  Peter  of  Lombard  supposes  a 
will  without  power,  in  the  primeval  state,  rendered  active  by  grace. 
Peter  of  Poictiers  interprets  the  image  of  God  as  referring  to  the 
natural  powers  of  the  souL  Bona  naturalia  and  bona  gratuita*  State  of 
man  before  and  after  the  bestowment  of  grace  in  paratUse •  •  iB5 

Influence  of  these  cUstinctions  upon  faith  and  morals.     Principle  of 
human  virtue.    Agreement  in  this  respect  with  the  fundamental 
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pie  of  Aristode's  etbics.  The  abbot  Peter  of  CeDe,  bishop  of  Chatirei^ 
rejects  this  view.  Alexander  of  Hales :  Pura  fiaittralia  and  informaiio^ 
Distinction  made  hj  the  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century  between 
a  gratia  gratit  data  and  a  gratia  gratum  faciens.  The  latter  acquired 
by  the  meritwn  de  congruo,  as  distinguished  from  the  meritum  de  eon- 
digno.  Human  nature  in  itself  as  informis  negative^  not  privative.  Its 
need  of  gratia  informans^  not  reformans.  Alexander  holds  to  a  twofold 
love  to  God,  human  and  superhuman ;  supposes  a  supernatural  recon- 
ciliation between  the  natural  state  and  the  supernatural  destination  of 
man » 481 

Destination  of  man,  according  to  Bonaventura,  to  serve  the  glory  and  the 
manifestation  of  God.  Creation  in  the  image  of  God,  and  likeness  to 
God,  grounded  in  the  intellect  and  the  affections  of  man.  Transition 
from  the  h}'pothe8is  of  a  twofold  grace,  by  Alexander,  to  the  succeeding 
doctrines.  Deviation  of  the  Dominican  Thomas  Aquinas  from  the  Fran- 
ciscan Alexander,  in  the  hypothec  of  a  coexistence  of  nature  and  grace 
in  the  original  state.  His  view  of  original  righteousness.  Harmony 
between  the  higher  and  lower  powen.  Immediate  surrendry  of  man, 
at  Ids  first  creation,  to  the  divine 490 

Augustinian  exposition  of  the  influence  of  the  first  sin.  Fall  of  the  entire 
mce  in  one  exemplar,  according  to  Anselm.  Peccatwn  naturale  and  per^ 
Bonale,  Similar  connection  of  ideas  in  the  work  of  Odo  of  Toumay,  De 
peccato  originali.  Abelard  wavers  betwixt  his  own  principles  and  the 
church  doctrine.  Traces  the  fall  to  the  natural  conflict  betwixt  reason 
and  sense.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Augustin,  supposes  the  trans- 
fer of  punishment  only  to  'the  posterity  of  Adam.  Reduces  the  whole 
finally  to  God's  unlimited  will.  The  difference  between  good  and  evil 
made  to  depend  on  the  divine  will,  in  contradiction  to  his  own  theory 
respecting  the  divine  omnipotence.  Case  of  unbaptized  infants.  Vague 
defence  of  his  doctrine  in  his  Vindication.  .Original  sin  more  precisely 
defined  by  means  of  the  assumption  of  bona  ncUurcUia  and  gnUutta.  Peteor 
of  Lombardy :  corruption  of  the  former,  loss  of  the  latter.  Thomas  re- 
jects Traducianism.  All  partake  of  Adam's  sin  by  virtue  of  a  commn- 
nity  of  nature.  Original  sin  as  inordinata  disposition  languor  naturae. 
Question  about  a  posse  non  peccare  or  a  peccare  non  posse,  in  respect  of 
the  sinlessness  of  Christ  Twofold  view  in  AbelanL  Comparison  of 
the  immutable  divinely  human  unity  in  Christ,  with  the  transitory  relation 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  prophets.  Possibility  of  sin  in  Christ  as  man;  impoe- 
sibility  as  God-man.  Perfect  humanity  of  Christ  insisted  on.  Peter 
Lombard's  distinction  of  natural  from  sinftil  weakness,  passio  and 
propassio 49) 

Doctrine  of  redemption.  Neglect  of  this  doctrine  in  the  earlier  times. 
Genp  of  its  scholastic  shape  in  Augustin.  Prominence  given  by  him  to 
the  subjective  side.  His  judgment  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
another  form  of  redemption ;  this  contemplated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  divine  omnipotence.  Anselm's  attempt  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the 
actual  form.  All  sin  considered  as  withholding  from  God  the  honor  due 
to  him.  Punishment  as  a  moment  in  the  divine  order  of  the  world.  Neces- 
aty  of  more  than  equivalent  reparation  for  sin.  Impossibility  of  such 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  man.  Necessity  thence  arising  of  a  God- 
man  as  mediator.  Separation  of  the  ethical  from  the  dogmatical  side  of 
the  death  of  Christ  Its  conformity  to  nature  founded  in  the  human 
relations.  His  unmerited  and  hence  meritorious  death.  Christ,  the  self- 
Bujfficienti.  abdicates  this  merit  in  &vor  of  Men  humanity 491 
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TTncoafitSonil  ■gnifintiMWt  of  tfie  *aofif«i  aitii&ctioii*  m  tfns  liiecny,  ivlufe 
the  ^  panhr«^  Tedret  ivliolly  out  of  view.  The  fiust  of  ndempdoft  inoooi- 
pnheoable  tp  finite  eonoeption.  Opposition  betwixt  Anaelm  and  Ab»- 
lud  in  ih»  treBtnent  of  IUb  doctrine.  Abelaxd  represented,  wiibonl 
good  grooods,  as  an  beretic  before  Innocent  tlie  Second,  by  BeniaroL  The 
latter  depteealee  epecnlalibn  on  liiis  snbject,  and  ooniiderf  the  whole 
woric  of  reden^oB  as  a  mpteij.  Views  of  Bobert  PuUein  neariy 
resemble  tibose  of  Abelard.  Peter  Lombard  warns  against  anthropo- 
paUucal  miseonoeplioi&  Hie  theory  of  Anselm  passes  down.  The 
theoiy  set  up  of  ^icarioas  satbfiKstkm  by  suffering,  to  whicb  theory  Afr- 
sefan  was  a  stranger.  Complezity  of  his  view.  View  of  Innocent  the 
Seeeod,  independent  of  Ansehn's  expontian.  Regards  tiie  work  of  re- 
demption as  the  reconcilurtion  of  divine  justice  and  mercy.  Necesrity  of 
tiie  pomshment  of  death.  The  redemption  as  an  act  of  lore,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  humility,  as  a  removal  of  the  distance  betwixt  God  and  man. 
Wiiliani  of  Fkris.  Adopts  the  views  of  Ansehn.  The  remedy  as  coon- 
leipart  to  the  disease.  The  first  sin  pride,  disobedience,  and  cupidity  ; 
corresponding  character  of  the  reden^on.  Ukeness  to  Grod,  the  chief 
end  of  man's  nature,  made  possible  by  tiie  union  of  God  with  human 
natore.. 500 

Xesmnption  of  a  point  of  view  which  had  been  lost  n^  of  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  Gnostics  and  of.  the  Antiochian  school,  viz :  The  mxk  of 
redenqrtion  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  system  of  things. 
Sgnificance  of  the  incarnation,  aside  from  the  hct  at  sin,  and  consideied 
in  its  bearing  on  the  perfection  of  the  universe.  Bonaventnra,  separat- 
ing ^e  interest  of  religion  from  that  of  the  reason,  proposes  two  possi- 
ble answers  to  the  question  reqpeoting  tiie  import  of  redemption* 
Thomas  Aquinas  expresses  himself  doubtfiilly.  Rftynrand  Lull  deter- 
mines the  question  in  opposition  to  the  two  latter 607 

Appropriation  of  the  redemption.  The  Augnstinian  doctrine  of  justifies 
tioB,  as  the  inward  making  just,  continues  to  maintain  its  ground.  This 
subjective  view  &vorable  to  tiie  guardianship  of  the  church.  Peculiar 
soterological  views  of  Bernard.  Lays  stress  upon  the  objective  ade  in 
justification.  Eternity  of  divine  justification,  which  is  temporal  in  its 
manifiMtation.  Derives  sanctification  from  justification.  Indecision  be- 
tween the  two  different  views.     Both  confounded  together 509 

Interior  principle  of  the  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ  according  to  the  theo- 
logians of  this  century.  A  dead  feith  distinguished  finom  feith  working  by 
love.  Anselm ;  dead  fhith  as  extrinsio  of  its  object,  living  fiiitii  as  inter- 
penetrated by  it  Peter  Lombard :  Credere  in  Deum^  credere  Deum^  cre- 
dere DeOi — the  first,  feith  inspired  by  love, /ties  jtutificane^  fides  fcrmor 
ta ;  the  second,  dead  feith,  corresponding  to  the  Aristotelian  inoiganie 
matter,  fidee  in/ormie  ;  these  determinations,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Dead  feith,  gift  of  mirades,  of 
prc^phecy,  and  feitb  of  the  affections  separated  by  Thomas,  and  distin- 
guiriied  as  qrada  gratie  data  and  gratia  gratum  faeiens.  The  bent  of 
the  will  to  the  divine,  love — the  soul,  the /mna /(fet.  Fbint  contested 
whether  the  fidee  informu  is  imsed  to  the  formaUi,  or  extinguished  by 
it  Aquinas  affirms  the  former,  as  feith  is  essentially  an  intellectual  act 
Similar  judgment  of  LulL 511 

Thomas  Aquinas  apprehends  justification  as  an  infusion  of  grace,  forgive- 
ness of  sins  as  a  consequence  of  tUs  infiuion.  Practical  consequence  of 
this  order  of  salvation.  Dependence  of  salvation  on  the  suljective 
operatioii  of  grace.  Uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  present  exiMwiM 
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of  «ioli  an  operafion. '  Alexander  denies  that'ai&y  inftUible  maHc  eknli 
of  the  state  of  grace.  Thomas  takes  the  same  view ;  because  the  author 
of -grace,  God  himself,  cannot  be  an  (>bject  of  experience.  Freedom 
from  mortal  sin,  as  a  marie  of  the  state  ii  grace.  Only  certain  marit,  a 
particular  revelation.  Anxiety  of  conscience,  over^xcitement  of  re- 
ligious feelings,  dependence  of  the  pious  consciousness  on  the  external 
church,  on  the  gratia  jwftificans  of  the  sacraments,  as  the  fruit  of  this 
uncertainty. ^13 

Relation  of  freedom  and  grace.  C<nncidence  with  Augustin.  Reservation 
in  regard  to  the  denial  of  freewilL  Anselm's  dialogue  on  the  free-will 
and  treatise  on  foreknowledge  and  predestination.  Capacity  for  good, 
even  in  the  state  of  the  corruption  of  the  will.  This  ftculty  operatiye 
only  in  the  redeemed  wilL  Robert  Pullein  wavers  betwixt  the  Augus- 
tinian  and  the  milder  view.  So  the  other  systematic  theologians  of  the 
twelfth  century.  More  human  theory  of  the  Mystics.  Bernard's  work, 
De  gratia  et  Ubero  ari)itrio.  Distinction  of  freedom  as  to  fact  under 
grace,  and  inalienable  freedom  a$  to  bare  form.  Moral  nature  of  man 
founded  in  the  latter.  Dependence  of  the  efficiency  of  grace  on  the 
free-wilL  Ultimate  dependence  of  freewill  on  grace.  StUl  a  limitatioQ 
of  these  concessions  by  the  view  of  original  sin.  Richard  a  St  Victore 
unites  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  prevenient  grace  with  the  strongest 
expressions  in  fiivor  of  freewill 515 

The  two  main  antithetic  directions  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  more 
liberal  one  of  the  Franciscans,  represented  by  Alexander  of  Hales ;  and 
the  ultra  Augustinian,  by  the  Dominican  Albert  the  Great  and  Aquinas. 
Alexander  gives  prominence  to  free  recipiency.  His  comparison  of  the 
two  paupers.  Thomas  likewise  &Ils  back  upon  a  necessary  recipiency, 
but  traces  this  to  predestination.  The  communication  of  grace  con- 
ditioned on  the  moral  recipiency  of  the  creature,  as  tneritum  (/«  cofi^jpnio.   618 

Systems  of  morals.  Fusion  of  system  of  morals  with  that  of  &ith.  Prin- 
cipal work  on  ethics,  the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Subordinate 
value  of  the  Summa  de  virtutibus  et  vitiis  of  Nicholas  Peraldus.  The 
De  virtutibus  of  William  of  Paris  and  the  Contemplatio  in  Deum  of 
Rajrmund  Lull.  The  peculiar  Christian  consciousness,  the  might  of  tra- 
dition and  the  authority  of  the  Aristotelian  ethics,  as  the  three  main 
points  of  departure  of  the  scholastic  systems  of  morals.  Dualistic  charac- 
ter of  the  Aristotelian  and  of  the  accessory  New-Platonic  ethics 510 

Important  distinction  of  ante-Christian  and  Christian,  natural  and  super- 
natural. Cardinal  and  theological  virtues.  Thomas  conceives  of  virtue 
as  the  requisite  aptitude  of  the  rational  essence  to  attain  to  its  proper 
end.  Twofold  nature  of  this  end.  Happiness,  based  on  natural  facultiea 
corresponding  to  natural  reason,  and  supernatural  communion  with  God. 
Inner  necessity  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  in  their  number  of  four :  Knowl- 
edge of  the  bonum  rationis  — prudentia  ;  external  realization  of  the  ordo 
rationis  — justitia ;  resistance  to  the  passions  opposed  to  the  ordo  raiUh 
nis  —  temperantia  ;  and  to  that  which  draws  away  from  it,  foriiiudo.  The 
theological  virtues.  '*  Intellect^  determined  as  &ith  by  the  appropriation 
of  revealed  truth.  Will,  in  its  direction  to  the  true  end,  as  hope ;  and 
its  union  and  assimilation  with  it,  as  charity.  Purity  and  sin^lici^  of 
the  Christian  principle  disturbed  by  this  division 510 

The  seven  spiritual  gifts,  as  media  of  union  between  the  cardinal  and  theo- 
logical virtues.  William  of  Paris  divides  the  virtues  into  natural,  ac- 
quired, and  virtues  of  grace.  Apprehends  purely  human  virtue  as  purely 
ima^^nary.    Aristotelian  point  of  view,  the  snperhoman.    Appropriation 
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ol  Botiansli  ^strilMftSon  of  Tiitiies,  protot3rptca],  parifying,  and  poIidcaL 
'  On  the  aflBttmpCiQn  of  purifying  virtues,  Thomas  Aquinas  modifies  the  old 
nodoD  of  the  cardinal  virtues  and  considers  prudence  as  contempt  of 
the  world  and  asjMring  after  God ;  temperance^  as  abstinence  from  the 
things  of  flense ;  fortitude,  as  impertnrbation  at  this  separation  from  the 
iporid ;  juidce,  as  resignation  to  it  The  end  to  be  striven  after.  Virtue 
as  pure  contemplatiQn.    Fasts  and  mortifications  united  with  the  temper' 

antia  infu$a 522 

Contradictions  in  Thpinas.Aquinas's  system  of  ethics  flowing  from  the  com- 
bination of  heterogeneous  elements.  Rejects  actions  indiiferent ;  things  to 
be  permitted.  Supposes  a  supererogatory  perfection.  The  adiapharon^ 
as  that  which  is  not  as  yet  determined.  Refers  precepts  to  that  which  is 
neoessaiy  to  salvation ;  caunaelsy  to  that  which  contributes  to  its  easier 
attainment  Want  of  true  connection  between  virtue  in  struggle  with, 
and  virtue  appropriating  th^  world.  Self-will  above  law,  as  the  highest 
stage  of  morality.  Surreptitious  introduction  of  this  stage  of  perfection 
also  into  the  province  governed  by  the  praeceptum^  Consilium  particxk- 
lare.  Adoption  of  the  unchristian  ficyaAo^ry^^ca  of  Aristotle  as  magnani- 
miias  quae  modum  rationis  ponit  circa  magnos  honores,  this  referring  to 
the  divine  gifts  of  grace,  —  humility,  to  the  sense  of  one's  own  deficiency. 
With  the  former,  comes  contempt  of  those  destitute  of  grace.  Right  and 
wrong  in  this  theory.   Thomas's  sensible  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  the 

actus  exterior  and  the  intentio.    Perfect  will,  as  the  will  enei^dc  in  act. .   h%i 

« 

2.  Historg  of  the  Greek  Church  in  its  Relation  to  the  Latin,  528-552. 

Bdffmm  and  uniformity  of  itie  Greek  churcL  Secular  spirit  of  mona- 
chisBL  Selfnuortifications.  Mock  holiness.  Rudeness^  of  the  monks. 
literaiy  college  under  the  Comnenes.  Nicetas, '  bishop  of  Chonae ; 
Eadtymius  Zigabenus;  Nicholas  Methone,  theologians  of  the  twelfth 
century. 528 

Enstathius,  archbishq)  of  Thessalonica,  author  of  the  Commentary  on 
Homer 530 

Dogmatizing  ^irit  of  the  Greek  emperors.  Imperial  dogmatism  of  Manuel 
Comnenus. 583 

Misunderstanding  betwixt  the  Eastern  and  Western  church  increased  by 
scholasticism,  the  organization  of  the  papacy,  and  the  Crusades.  Council 
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Spirit  Conference  between  bishop  Anselm  of  Havelsberg  and  Nechites 
archbishop  of  Nicomedia,  president  of  the  college,  1146,  under  John 
Comnenus  the  Second 58S 

Deare  of  a  general  counciL  Founding  of  the  Western  empire  at  Constan- 
tino{^e  1 204,  the  occasion  of  new  jealousies.  Political  motives  for  union. 
Letter  of  the  patriarch  Germanus,  of  Constantinople,  to  Gregory  the 
Ninth.  Embassy  and  letter  of  Gregory  to  Constantinople  in  1233.  Ef- 
forts of  Nicephorus  Blemmydes  to  bring  about  a  imion  of  the  churches. 
Manly  conduct  of  this  abbot 588 

Bestoration  of  the  old  empire  at  Constantinople  by  Michael  Paleologus  in 
1261.  He  falls  out  with  the  patriarch  Arsenius.  Zeal  ci  the  emperor 
for  the  union  oi  the  churches.  Resistance  of  the  archivar  John  Beccus. 
Change  of  his  views.  Decree  of  union  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  1274. 
Its  introduction  at  Byzantium.  Misunderstandings  between  the  emperor 
and  Beccus.  Ban  pronounced  by  Martin. the  Fourth  against  Michael, 
1281 689 

Breaking  up  of  the  union  under  Andronicus,  1282.     Retir^nent  of  Beo^ 
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FIFTH   PERIOD.     FROM  GREGORY   THE    SEVENTH   TO   BONIFACE 
THE  EIGHTH.    FROM  THE  YEAR  1073  TO  THE  YEAR  1294. 


SECTION   FIRST. 

EXTENSION  AND  UMirATION  OF  THE  CHBISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Already,  in  tlie  preceding  period,  we  took  notice  of  the  repeated 
but  unsuccessfiil  attempts  to  convert  the  Slavonian  trihes  living  within 
and  on  ttie  borders  of  Germany.  Such  undertakings,  which,  without 
respecting  the  peculiarities  of  national  character,  auned  to  force  upon 
tiie  necks  of  tbese  tribes  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  domination,  along  with 
tiiat  of  the  hierarchy,  would  necessarily  prove  either  a  total  failure  or 
barren  of  all  salutary  influences.  The  people  would  struggle,  of 
course,  against  what  was  thus  imposed  on  them.  Of  this  sort,  were 
the  undertakings  of  the  dukes  of  Poland  to  hring  the  Pommeranians, 
a  nation  dwelling  on  their  borders,  under  their  dominion  and  into 
sabjedaon  to  the  Christian  church.  The  Poles  themselves,  as  we  ob- 
served in  the  preceding  period,  had  been  but  imperfectly  converted  ; 
and  the  consequences  of  this  still  continued  to  be  observable  in  the 
religious  condition  of  that  people ;  —  it  was  the  last  quarter,  there- 
fore, from  which  to  expect  any  right  measures  to  proceed  for  eSectmg 
the  conversion  of  a  pagan  nation.  Back-Pommerania  having  been 
ab-eady,  a  hundred  years  before,  reduced  to  a  condition  of  depend- 
ence on  the  Poles,  Boleslav  the  Third  (Krzivousti)  duke  of  Poland,  in 
the  year  1121,  succeeded  in  compeUing  West  Pommerania  also,  and  its 
regent,  duke  Wartislav,  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  Eight  thou- 
sand Pommeranians  were  removed  by  him  to  a  district  bordering  im. 
mediately  on  his  own  dominions,  in  order  that  they  might  there  learn 
to  forget  their  ancient  customs,  their  love  of  freedom,  and  their  old 
religion,  and  be  induced  at  length  to  embrace  Christianity.  But  the 
Polish  bishops  were  neither  inclined  nor  fitted  to  operate  as  mission 
aries  in  Pommerania.  It  was  much  easier,  in  this  period,  to  find 
among  the  monks  men  who  shrunk  from  no  difficulties  or  dangers,  but 
were  prepared  to  consecrate  themselves,  with  cheerful  als  ~'^  ^ 
enterprise  undertaken  in  the  service  of  the  church  and, 
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of  mankind.  The  zeal  of  these  good  men,  howeyer,  was  not  always 
accompanied  with  correct  views  or  sound  discretion.  Often  too  con- 
tracted in  their  notions  to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  views  and  feelings 
of  rude  tribes  with  customs  differing  widely  from  their  own,  they  were 
least  of  all  fitted  to  introduce  Chnstianitj  for  the  first  time  among 
a  people  like  the  Pommeranians,  —  a  merry,  well-conditioned,  life- 
enjoying  race,  abundantiy  furnished  by  nature  with  every  means  of 
comfor^ble  subdstence,  so  that  a  poor  man  or  a  beggar  was  not  to  be 
seen  amongst  them.  Having  had  no  experience  of  those  feelings 
which  gave  birth  to  monachism,  they  could  not  imderstand  that 
peculiar  mode  of  life.  The  monks,  in  their  squalid  raiment,  appeared 
to  them  a  mean,  despicable  set  of  men,  roving  about  in  search  of  a 
livelihood.  Poverty  was  here  regarded  as  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
priesthood ;  for  the  people  were  accustomed  to  see  their  own  priests 
appear  in  wealth  and  splendor.  Hence  the  monks  were  spumed  with 
scorn  and  contempt.  .  Such  especially  was  the  treatment  experienced 
by  a  mismonary  who  came  to  these  parts  fix)m  the  distant  country 
of  Spam,  —  the  bishop  Bernard.^  Bemg  a  native  of  Spam,  he  was 
unfitted  already,  by  national  temperament,  to  act  as  a  missionary 
among  these  people  of  the  north,  whose  very  language  it  must  have 
been  difficult  tor  him  to  understand.  Origmally  an  anchoret,  he  had 
lived  a  strictiy  ascetic  life,  when,  at  the  instance  of  pope  Paschalis  the 
Second,  he  took  upon  himself  a  bishopric  made  vacant  bv  the  removal 
of  its  former  occupant.^  But  finding  it  impossible  to  gam  the  love  of 
his  community,  a  portion  of  whom  still  continued  to  adhere  to  his 
predecessor,  he  abandoned  the  posi  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
disputes,  to  which  his  fondness  for  peace  and  quiet  was  most  strongly 
repugnant,  choosing  rather  to  avail  himself  of  his  episcopal  dignity  to 
go  and  found  a  new  church  among  the  Pommeramans.  Accompanied 
by  his  chaplam,  he  repaired  to  that  coimtry:  but  with  a  bent  of 
mind  so  strongly  ^ven  to  asceticism,  he  wanted  the  necessary  prudence 
for  such  an  undertaking.  He  went  about  barefoot,  clad  in  the 
garments  he  was  used  to  wear  as  an  anchoret.  He  imagined  that,  in 
order  to  do  the  work*  of  a  missionary  in  the  sense  of  Christ,  and 
according  to  the  example  of  the  aposties,  he  must  strictly  follow  the 
directions  which  Christ  gave  to  ihem,  Mattb.  10 :  9, 10,  without  con- 

'  This  fact  Ib  not  stated,  it  is  tnie,  in  the  moos  writer  inst  mentioned.  Speaking  of 
most  trustworthy  account  we  have  of  this  bishop  Otto,  he  says :  "  Quia  terram  Pom- 
mission,  whidi  is  contained  in  the  work  of  meranorum  opulentam  audiverat  et  egenos 
an  unknown  contemporary  writer  of  the  sive  mendicos  penitus  non  habere,  sed 
life  of  bishop  Otto  of  Bamberg,  published  vehementer  aspemari,  et  jamdudum  quos- 
by  Canisius  in  his  Lectiones  autiquss,  t.  dam  servos  Dei  praedicatores  egenos 
iii,  p.  ii;  but  it  is  reported  by  the  Bam-  propter  inopiam  contcmsisse,  quasi  non 
beigian  abbot  Andreas,  who  wrote  in  the  pro  salute  hominum,  sed  pro  sua  necessi- 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  tate  relevanda,  officio  insisterent  praedi- 
latter,  however,  in  giving   this  account,  candi." 

appeals  to  the  testimony  of  Ulric,  a  priest  '  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  schism  which 

in  immediate  attendance  on  bishop  Otto  grew  out  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  emperor 

himself:  and  what  we   have    said   with  Ilenry  the  Fourth  and  pope  Gregory  the 

regard  to  the  missionary  efforts  of   the  Seventh ;  in  which  dispute,  this  deposed 

monks  generally  is  confirmed  at  least  by  bishop  may,  perhaps,  have  taken  an  active 

the  more  certain  anthority  of  the  anony-  part  as  tn  opponent  of  the  papal  system. 
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odering  ihat  Christ  gave  his  directions  in  this  particular  form,  with 
reference  to  a  particular  and  transient  period  of  time  and  a  peculiar 
condition  of  things,  entirely  different  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
own  field  of  labor ;  and  so,  for  the  reasons  we  have  alluded  to,  he 
Tery  soon  began  to  be  regarded  by  the  Pommeranians  with  contempt 
They  refhuned,  however,  from  doing  him  the  least  injury ;  till,  prompt- 
ed by  a  fenatical  lon^ng  after  martjrrdom,  he  destroyed  a  sacred 
image  in  Julin,  a  town  situated  on  the  island  of  WoUin,  —  a  deed 
which,  as  it  neither  contributed  to  remove  idolatry  from  the  hearts  of 
men,  nor  to  implant  the  true  faith  in  its  stead,  could  only  serve,  with- 
out answering  a  single  good  purpose,  to  irritate  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  Pommeranians  would  no  longer  suffer  him,  it  is  true,  to 
remain  amongst  Uiem ;  but  whether  it  was  that  they  were  a  people 
less  addicted  to  religious  fanaticism  than  other  pagan  nations  within 
our  knowledge,  and  Bernard's  appearance  served  rather  to  move 
their  pity  than  to  excite  their  hatred  and  stir  them  up  to  persecution  ; 
or  whetiier  it  was  that  they  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  duke  Boleslav ; 
fte  fiid  was,  they  still  abstained  from  all  violence  to  his  person,  but 
contented  themselves  with  putting  bun  on  board  a  ship  and  sending 
him  out  of  their  country. 

Thus,  by  his  own  imprudent  conduct,  bishop  Bernard  defeated  the 
object  of  lus  enterprise ;  still,  however,  he  contributed  indirectly  to 
tte  founding  of  a  permanent  mission  in  this  country;  and  the  expe- 
rience which  he  had  gone  through  would,  moreover,  serve  as  a  profita> 
ble  lesson  to  the  man  who  might  come  after  him.  He  betook  himself 
to  Bamberg,  where  the  severe  austerity  of  his  life,  as  well  as  his  ao- 
curate  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  reckoning  of  time,  would  doubt- 
less ^ve  him  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  tiie  clergy.  And  here 
he  fonnd  in  bishop  Otto  a  man  that  took  a  deep  interest  in  pious  enter- 
prises, and  one  also  peculiarly  well  fitted,  and  prepared  by  many  of 
the  previous  circumstances  of  his  life,  for  just  such  a  mission. 

Otto  was  descended  from  a  noble,  but  as  it  would  seem  not  wealthy 
Suabian  family.  He  received  a  learned  education,  according  to  the 
&8hion  of  those  times ;  but,  being  a  younger  son,  he  could  not  obtidn 
the  requisite  means  for  prosecuting  lus  scientific  studies  to  the  extent 
he  desired,  and  especially  for  visiting  the  then  flourishing  University 
of  Paris ;  but  was  obliged  to  expend  all  his  energies,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  in  gaining  a  livelihood.  As  Poland,  at  this  time,  stood 
greatly  in  need  of  an  educated  clergy,  and  he  hoped  that  he  should 
be  able  to  turn  his  knowledge  to  the  best  account  in  a  country  that 
still  remained  so  far  behind  others  in  Christian  culture,  he  directed  his 
steps  to  that  quarter  with  the  intention  of  setting  up  a  school  there. 
In  this  employment,  he  soon  rose  to  consideration  and  influence ;  and 
the  more  readily,  inasmuch  as  there  were  very  few  at  that  time  in 
Poland,  who  were  capable  of  teaching  all  the  branches  reckoned  in 
this  period  as  belonging  to  a  scholastic  education.  Children  were  put 
mider  his  care  from  many  distinguished  families,  and  in  this  way^he 
came  into  contact  with  the  principal  men  of  the  land.  His  know 
and  his  ^fts  were  firequentiy  called  into  requisition  by  them 
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rious  other  purposes.  Thus  he  became  known  to  the  duke  Wladisls? 
Hermann,  who  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  made  him  his  chaplain.' 
When  that  duke,  after  having  lost  his  first  wife,  Judith,  began  to 
think  of  contracting  a  second  marriage,  his  attention  was  directed  bj 
means  of  Otto,  to  Sophia,  sister  of  Sie  emperor  Henry  the  Fourtii : 
and  Otto  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent,  in  the  year  1088,  to  the 
emperor's  court,  to  demand  the  hand  of  the  princess.  The  mission 
was  successful  and  the  marriage  took  place.     Otto  was  one  of  the 

fersons  who  accompanied  the  princess  to  Poland ;  and  he  thus  rose  to 
igher  consideration  at  the  Polish  court.  He  was  frequently  sent 
on  embassies  to  Germany,  and  in  this  way  he  became  better  known  to 
the  emperor,  Henry  the  Fourth.  That  monarch  finally  drew  him 
to  his  own  court,  where  he  made  him  one  of  his  chaplams,  and  em- 
ployed him  as  his  secretary.  Otto  got  into  great  favor  with  the 
emperor.^  He  appointed  him  his  chancellor,  and  when  the  bishoprie 
of  Bamberg,  in  the  year  1102,  fell  vacant,  placed  him  over  that  dio- 
cese. Now  it  would  be  very  natural  to  expect  that  a  favorite  of  the 
emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  had  obtained  through  his  influence  aa 
important  bishopric,  would  therefore  be  mclmed,  in  the  contests  be- 
tween that  monarch  and  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh,  to  espouse  the 
interests  of  the  imperial  party.  But  Otto  was  a  man  too  strict  and 
conscientious  in  his  religion  to  allow  himself  to  be  governed  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  by  such  considerations.  like  the  majority  of  the 
more  seriously  disposed  clergy,  he  was  inclmed  to  favor  the  principles 
of  the  Gregorian  church  government.  His  love  of  peace  and  his  pru- 
dent management  enabled  him,  however,  for  a  while,  to  preserve  a  good 
understanding  with  both  the  emperor  and  the  pope  ;  though  at  a  later 
period,  he  allowed  himself  to  become  so  entangled  in  the  hierarchical 
mterest  as  to  be  betrayed  into  ingratitude  and  disloyalty  towards  his 
prince  and  old  benefactor .^ 

As  a  bishop.  Otto  was  distinguished  for  the  zeal  and  interest  which  he 
took  in  promoting  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  in  their  own 
spoken  language,  and  for  his  gift  of  clear  and  intelligible  preaching.^ 

*  We  follow  here  the  more  triutworthy  ter  also  presupposes  that  Otto  had  been 

account  of  the  anonymous  contemporary,  master  of  a  school  in  Poland ;   and  how 

The  cose  is  stated  ditferently  bv  the  abbot  he  came  to  be  so  is  best  explained  by  the 

Andreas.     According  to  the  latter,  Otto  statement  of  the  matter  in  the  anonymous 

made  his  first  visit  to  Poland  in  company  writer,  only  the  later  author  has  fallen  into 

with  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  a  wrong  arrangement  of  dates. 

Fourth.    He  calls  her  Judith,  and  says  '  Because,  as  the  story  went,  he  was 

that  Otto  was  her  chaplain.      After  her  careful  to  have  the  psalter  always  ready 

death,  according  to  the  same  vrriter.  Otto  for  the  emperor,  who  was  a  great  admirer 

was  taken  into  the  service  of  a  certain  ah-  of  the  Psalms ;  because  he  had  an  cxtraor- 

bess,  at  Regensburg,  where  the  emperor  dinary  facility  of  repeating  psalms  from 

became  better  acquainted  with  him  and  memory ;   and,  more  than  all,  l)ccause  he 

took  him  into  his  employment    But  An-  once  presented  the  emperor  with  his  own 

dre&s  himself  confirms  the  statement  of  cast-off  psalter,  having  first  caused  it  to 

the  facts  by  the  anonymous  writer,  when,  be  repaired  and  set  off  with  a  very  gor- 

afler  speaking  of  Otto's  appointment  to  geous  binding. 

be  court-chaplain,  he  adds :  '^  Nobiles  qui-  '  See  farther  on, —  under  the  history  of 

que  et  potentcs  illius  tcrrae  certatim  ei  the  church  constitution, 

filios suos ad  erudiendum  offerebant."    Ac-  ^  The    anonymous    biographer   sap: 

oordingly,  the  account  given  by  this  wri-  **  Huic  ab  omnibus  sni  temporis  pontihci- 
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He  was  accustomed  to  moderate,  with  the  severity  of  a  monk,  Us 
bodily  wants ;  and  by  this  course,  as  well  as  by  his  frugality  generally, 
was  aUe  to  save  so  much  the  more  out  of  the  ample  revenues  of  lus 
bishropric  for  carrying  forward  &e  great  enterprises  which  he  undeiv 
took  in  the  service  of  the  church  and  <^  religion.  He  loved  to  take 
from  himself  to  ^ve  to  the  poor ;  and  all  the  presents  he  received 
from  princes  and  noblemen,  far  and  near,  he  devoted  to  the  same 
object.  Once,  during  the  season  of  Lent,  when  fish  were  very  dear, 
a  large  one,  of  great  price,  was  placed  on  the  table  before  him. 
Turning  to  his  stewaid,  said  he,  ^^  God  forbid  that  I,  the  poor  un* 
worthy  Otto,  should  alone  swallow,  to-day,  such  a  sum  of  money. 
Take  this  costly  fish  to  my  Christ,  who  should  be  dearer  to  me  than  I 
am  to  myself.  Take  it  away  to  him,  wherever  thou  canst  find  one 
Iving  on  Uie  sick-bed.  For  me,  a  healthy  man,  my  bread  is  enough." 
A  valuable  fur  was  once  sent  to  him  as  a  present,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  the  giver.  ^^  Yes,"  said 
he,  alluding  to  the  wellrknown  words  of  our  Lord,  ^'  I  will  pr^' 
serve  the  precious  gift  so  carefully,  that  neither  moths  shall  corrupt 
nor  thieves  break  in  and  steal  it,"— -  so  saying,  he  gave  the  fur  to  a 
poor  lame  man,  then  sufiering  also  under  various  other  troubles.^  He 
distinguished  himself  by  the  active  solicitude,  shrinking  firom  no  sao- 
rifice,  with  which  he  exerted  himself  to  relieve  the  suffering?  of  the 
needy  and  distressed,  during  a  great  fanune,  which  swept  off  large 
numbers  of  the  people.  He  kept  by  him  an  exact  list  of  all  the  sick 
in  the  city  where  he  lived,  accompanied  with  a  record  of  their  several 
comphunts,  and  of  the  other  cuxsumstances  of  their  condition,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  provide  suitably  for  the  wants  and  necessities  of  eac)i 
individual.'  He  caused  many  churches,  and  other  edifices,  to  be  con- 
structed  for  the  embellishment,  or  the  greater  security,  of  his  diocese. 
He  especially  took  pleasure  in  founding  new  monasteries ;  for  in 
common  with  many  of  the  more  seriously  disposed  in  his  times,  he 
cherished  a  strong  predilection  for  the  monastic  life.^  Governed  by 
the  mistaken  notion,  so  common  among  his  contemporaries,  that  a  pe- 
culiar sanctity  attached  itself  to  the  monastic  profession,  he  expressed 
a  wish,  when  attacked  by  an  illness  that  threatened  to  prove  fatal,  to 
die  in  the  monkish  habit ;  and,  on  his  recovery,  intended  actually  to 
fiilfil  the  monkish  vow  which  he  had  already  made  in  his  heart.  It 
was  only  through  the  influence  of  his  friends,  who  represented  to  him 
the  great  importance  of  his  continuing  to  labor  for  the  good  of  the 
church,  that  he  was  deterred  from  executing  this  purpose. 

Such  was  the  man,  whom  bishop  Bernard,  on  his  return  from 
PcHumerania,  sought  to  inflame  with  a  deedre  of  prosecutmg  the  mission 

bos  in  docendo  populam  naturali  sennono  oo^itos  et  ex  nominibns  propriis  notafios 

principatas  minime  n^abatur ;  quia  ducr-  omnes  paralyticos,  langnidos,  cancerosos, 

tiu  et  natarali  pollens  eloqnio,  nsn  et  fre-  sire  leprosos  de  civitate  sua,  modum,  teni- 

qnentia  in  dicendo  facilis  erat,  quid  looo,  pus,  et  quantitatem  languoris  eorum  per 

quid  tempori,  quid  personis  competeret  se  investigans  con^^aque  subaidia  omni- 

obterrans."  bus  providebat  et  per  procuratores.'* 

'  See  Led  antiq.  L  c.  fol.  90.  '  For  bis  views  concerning  the 

'  The  unknown  writer  says :  *'  Habebat  of  nionaateriea  to  the  world,  aeef 

r 
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irlneh  he  himself  had  unsnccessfnllj  begun :  and  he  drew  arguments 
from  his  own  experience  to  convince  him  that  he  might  confidently 
hope,  if  he  appeared  among  the  Pommeranians  with  pomp  and  splen- 
dor, and  employed  his  ample  means  in  the  service  of  the  mission,  to 
see  his  labors  crowned  very  soon  with  the  happiest  results.  Otto's 
pious  zeal  could  easily  be  enkindled  in  favor  of  such  an  object.  At 
this  juncture,  moreover,  came  a  letter  from  duke  Boleslav  of  Poluid, 
inviting  him  in  the  most  urgent  terms  to  engage  in  the  enterprise; 
whether  it  was  that  the  duke  had  been  informed  how  Otto  had  been 
led,  through  Bernard's  influence,  to  entertain  the  idea  of  such  a 
mission  among  the  Pommeranians,  and  now  wrote  him  in  hopes  of  bring- 
ing him  to  a  decision,  —  or  that  this  prince,  a  son  of  Wladislav  by  his 
first  marriage,  remembering  the  impression  that  Otto  had  made  on 
him  when  he  knew  him  at  the  court  of  his  father,  felt  satisfied  that  he 
was  the  very  man  to  be  employed  among  such  a  people.  The  duke 
earnestly  besought  him  to  come  to  Pommerania ;  he  reminded  him  of 
fheir  former  connection  whilst  he  himself  was  yet  a  youth,  at  the  court 
of  his  father.^  He  complained  that,  with  all  the  pams  he  had  taken, 
for  three  years,  he  had  been  unable  to  find  a  person  suited  for  this 
work  among  his  own  bishops  and  clergy.^  He  promised  tiiat  he  would 
defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking,  provide  him  with  an  escort, 
with  interpreters,  and  assistant  priests,  and  whatever  else  might  be 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object. 

Having  obtained  the  blessing  of  pope  Honorius  the  Second  on  this 
work.  Otto  began  his  journey  on  the  24th  of  April,  1124.  Fondly 
attached  as  he  was  to  monkish  ways,  the  experience  of  his  predeces- 
sor in  this  missionary  field  taught  him  to  avoid  every  appearance  of 
that  sort,  and  rather  to  present  himself  in  the  full  splendor  of  his 
episcopal  dignity.  He  not  only  provided  himself  in  the  most  ample 
manner  with  everything  that  was  required  for  his  own  support  and 
that  of  his  attendants  in  Pommerania,  but  also  took  with  him  costiy 
raiment  and  other  articles  to  be  used  as  presents  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
people  ;  likewise,  all  the  necessary  church  utensils  by  which  he  could 
make  it  visibly  manifest  to  the  Pommeranians  that  he  did  not  visit 
ihem  from  mterested  motives,  but  was  ready  to  devote  his  own  prop- 
erty to  the  object  of  imparting  to  them  a  blessing  which  he  regarded 
as  the  very  highest. 

Travelling  through  a  part  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  he  made  a  visit  to 
duke  Boleslav  in  Poland.  In  the  city  of  Gnesen,  he  met  with  a  kind 
and  honorable  reception  from  that  prince.  The  duke  gave  him  a 
great  number  of  wagons  for  conveying  the  means  of  subsistence  which 
he  took  along  with  him,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  baggage ;  a  sum  of 
money  of  the  currency  of  the  country  to  defray  a  part  of  the  expenses ; 
people  who  spoke  German  and  Slavic  to  act  as  his  servants ;  three  of 
his  own  chaplains  to  assist  him  in  his  labors ;  and,  finally,  in  the  capa- 

'  **  Quia  in  diebas  jayentutis  tnae  apnd  lam  episcoporam  vel  sacerdotum  idoneo- 

patrem  meam  decentissima  te  honestate  mm  mihive  affinium  ad  hoc  opos  inducere 

eonyereatum  memini."  queo." 

'  "  £cce  per  trienniiim  laboro,  quod  doI- 
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eikv  of  a  protector,  the  commandant  Paulitsky  (Paulicios),  a  man 
ardently  devoted  to  the  cause.  This  commandant,  or  colonel,  knew 
how  to  deal  with  the  rude  people ;  and  he  was  instmcted  to  employ 
ilie  authority  of  the  duke  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  the  Pom- 
meranians  to  a  readier  reception  of  Christianity.  Having  traversed 
the  vast  forest  which  at  that  time  separated  Poland  from  Pommerania, 
they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Netze,  which  divided  the  two 
districts.^  Here  duke  Wartislav,  who  had  been  apprized  of  their 
arrival,  came  to  meet  them  with  a  train  of  five  bundled  armed  men. 
The  duke  pitched  his  camp  on  the  farther  fflde  of  the  river,  and  then 
mA  a  few  attendants  crossed  over  to  the  bishop.  The  latter  first 
had  a  private  interview  with  the  duke  and  the  Polish  colonel.  As 
Otto  did  not  possess  a  ready  command  of  the  Slavic  language,  thou^ 
he  had  learned  it  in  his  youth,  —  the  colonel  served  as  his  interpreter. 
!niey  conferred  with  each  other  about  the  course  to  be  observed  in 
the  conduct  of  ibe  mission.  Meantime,  the  ecclesiastics  remained 
alone  with  the  Pommeranian  soldiers ;  and  probably  their  courage  was 
hardly  equal  to  the  undertaking  before  them.  The  way  through  the 
dismal  forest  had  abeady  somewhat  intimidated  them ;  added  to  which 
was  now  the  unusual  sight  of  these  rude  soldiers,  clad  and  equipped 
after  the  manner  of  their  country,  with  whom  they  were  left  alone,  in 
a  wild  uninhabited  region,  amid  the  firightftd  gloom  of  approaching 
night.  The  alarm  which  they  betraved,  provoked  the  Pommeramans, 
who  though  they  had  been  baptizea  were  perhaps  Christians  but  in 
name,  to  work  still  farther  on  tiieir  fears.  Pretending  to  be  pagans, 
they  pointed  their  swords  at  them,  threatened  to  stab  them,  to  flay 
them  alive,  to  bury  them  to  their  shoulders  in  the  earth,  and  then 
deprive  them  of  their  tonsure.  But  they  were  soon  relieved  from 
their  great  terror  by  the  reappearance  of  their  bishop  in  company 
with  the  duke,  whom,  by  timely  presents,  he  had  wrought  to  a  stiU 
more  friendly  disposition.  The  example  of  the  duke,  who  accosted  the 
ecclesiastics  in  a  courteous  and  friendly  manner,  was  followed  by  his 
attendants.  They  now  confessed  that  they  were  Christians,  and  that 
by  their  threats  they  had  only  intended  to  put  the  courage  of  the 
ecclesiastics  to  the  test.  The  duke  left  behind  him  servants  and 
guides ;  he  gave  the  missionaries  full  liberty  to  teach  and  baptize 
throughout  hiis  whole  territory,  and  he  commanded  that  they  should 
be  everywhere  received  in  an  hospitable  manner. 

On  the  next  morning,  they  crossed  the  borders  and  directed  their 
steps  to  the  town  of  Pvritz.  They  passed  through  a  district  which 
had  suffered  greatiy  in  the  war  with  Poland,  and  was  but  just  recover- 
ing from  the  terrors  of  it.  The  much-troubled  people  were  the  more 
inclined  therefore  to  yield  in  all  things  to  the  authority  of  the  bishop, 
who  was  enabled  in  passing  to  administer  baptism  to  thirty  in  this 
spu^ely-peopled  re^on. 

It  was  eleven  of  the  clock  at  night  when  they  arrived  at  Pyritz. 

>  According  to  the  statement  of  Andreas,  the  frontier  castle  where  they  pot  up  was 
Ufda,  at  present  Uses. 
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fliey  found  ihe  wbole  town  awake ;  for  it  was  a  great  pagan  fostiTnl, 
celebrated  with  feasting,  drinking,  song,  and  revelry ;  and  foor  thousand 
tuen  from  the  whole  surrounding  counirj  were  assembled  here  on  this 
occaaon.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  bishop  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  enter  the  town.  They  pitched  their  tents  at  some  distance 
without  the  walls,  and  avoided  everything  that  might  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  intoxicated  and  excited  multitude.  They  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible,  not  venturing  even  to  kindle  a  fire.  On  ^e  next  morn- 
ing, Paulitzky,  with  the  other  envoys  of  the  two  dukes,  entered  the 
town,  and  called  a  meeting  of  the  most  influential  citizens.  The 
authority  of  the  two  dukes  was  here  employed  to  induce  the  people  to 
compliance.     They  were  reminded  of  the  promise  which  under  com- 

Eulsion  they  had  before  given  to  the  Polish  duke,  that  they  would 
ocome  Christians.  No  delay  was  allowed  for  a  more  full  deliberation 
on  the  subject ;  as  they  were  informed  that  the  bishop,  who  had  for- 
saken all  in  order  to  come  and  help  them,  and  in  the  most  disinterest- 
ed manner  devoted  himself  to  their  service,  was  near  at  hand.  So 
they  yielded;  for  they  supposed  their  gods  had  shown  themselves 
unable  to  he^  them.  When  the  bishop,  with  all  his  wagons  and  hb 
numerous  train,  now  entered  into  the  town,  terror  in  the  first  place 
seized  upon  all ;  for  they  thought  it  some  new  hostile  attack.  But 
having  convinced  themselves  of  2ie  peaceful  intentions  of  the  strangersi 
they  received  them  with  more  coi^dence.  Seven  days  were  spent 
by  the  bishop  in  giving  instruction ;  three  days  were  appointed  for 
spiritual  and  bodily  preparation  to  receive  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 
They  held  a  fast  and  bathed  themselves,  that  they  might  with  cleanli- 
ness and  decency  submit  to  the  holy  transaction.  Large  vessels  filled 
with  water  were  sunk  in  the  ground  and  surrounded  with  curtains. 
Behind  these  baptism  was  administered,  in  the  form  customary  at 
that  period,  by  immersion.  During  their  twenty  days'  residence  in 
this  town,  seven  thousand  were  baptized ;  and  the  persons  baptized 
were  instructed  on  the  matters  contained  in  the  confession  of  faith 
and  respecting  the  most  important  acts  of  worship.  Before  taking  his 
leave  of  them,  the  bishop,  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  addressed  a 
discourse  to  the  newly  baptized  from  an  elevated  spot.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  vow  of  fidelity,  which  they  had  made  to  God  at  baptism  ; 
he  warned  them  against  relapsing  mto  idolatry ;  he  explained  to  them 
that  the  Christian  life  is  a  continual  warfare,  and  then  expounded  to 
them  the  doctrine  of  the  seven  sacraments,  since  by  these  were  de- 
signated the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  were  the  appointed  means 
of  upholding  and  strengthenmg  the  feithful  in  this  warfare.  When  he 
spoke  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  he  explained  that  those  who  had 
hitherto  possessed  several  wives,  ought  firom  that  time  to  retcun  but 
<me  as  the  lawful  wife.  He  testified  his  abhorrence  of  the  unnatural 
custom,  which  prevailed  among  the  women,  of  destroying  at  their 
birth  children  of  the  female  sex,  when  their  number  appeared  too 
large.  As  it  is  evident,  however,  from  the  whole  history  of  the  affair, 
that  the  reception  of  Christianity  was  in  this  case  brought  about  chiefly 
through  the  fear  of  the  duke  of  Poland^  —  a  vast  number  had  submitted 
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to  baptism  within  a  very  short  time,  a  time  altogether  insufficient  to 
aS>rd  opportoniiy  for  commonicating  the  needful  instruction  to  such  a 
oniltituae,  —  so  it  was  impossible  that  what  was  here  done  should  as 
jet  be  attended  with  any  deep-working  or  permanent  effects. 

From  tills  place  they  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Eammin.  Here 
resided  that  wife  of  ixlke  Wartislav  whom  he  distinguished  above  all 
tiie  rest,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  his  legitimate  consort.  She  was 
more  devoted  to  Christianity  than  she  ventured  to  confess  in  the  midst 
of  a  pagan  population.  Encouraged  by  what  she  had  heard  about 
the  labors  of  Otto  in  Pyritz,  she  declared  herself  already,  before  his 
arrival,  more  openly  and  decidedly  a  friend  of  Christianity.  The 
bishop,  therefore,  found  the  popular  mind  in  a  favorable  state  of 
preparation ;  many  were  anxiously  awiutmg  the  arrival  of  the  eccle- 
riastics,  from  whom  they  desired  to  receive  baptism.  During  the 
finiy  days  which  they  spent  in  this  place,  their  strength  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  administer  baptism  to  as  many  as  demanded  it.  Mean- 
time, duke  Wartidav  also  arrived  at  Kammin.  He  expressed  great 
love  for  the  bishop,  and  greater  zeal  in  &vor  of  Chnstianity  than 
he  had  done  before.  In  obedience  to  the  Christian  law  of  mar- 
riage, he  took  an  oath,  before  the  bishop  and  the  assembled  people,  to 
remain  true  to  his  lawful  wife  alone,  and  to  dismiss  four  and  twenty 
others  whom  he  had  kept  as  concubines.  This  act  of  the  prince  baa 
a  salutary  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  people,  who  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Here  Otto  founded  the  first  church  for  the  Pommeranians, 
over  which  he  appcnnted  one  of  his  clergy  as  priest,  and  left  him 
behind  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  A  remarkable  concurrence 
of  circumstances  on  one  occasion  produced  a  great  impression  both  on 
the  pagans  and  the  new  converts.  A  woman  of  property,  zealously 
devoted  to  the  old  pagan  religion,  stood  forth  as  a  violent  opponent  of 
the  Christians.  She  held  tlmt  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  its 
people  furnished  evidence  enough  of  the  power  of  their  ancient  deities. 
On  Sunday,  when  all  rested  from  their  labors  and  repaired  to  church, 
this  woman  required  her  people,  in  defiance  of  the  strange  god,  to 
work  at  gathering  in  the  harvest ;  and,  to  set  the  example,  went  her- 
self into  the  field  and  grasped  the  sickle ;  but,  at  the  first  stroke,  she 
wounded  herself  with  the  instrument.     This  occurrence  was  looked 

ras  a  manifest  judgment  of  Ood,  —  evidence  of  the  power  of  the 
of  the  Christians. 
After  having  resided  here  in  this  manner  forty  days,  the  bishop 
determined  to  push  his  nussionary  journey  still  onwards ;  and  two 
dtizens  of  Pyntz,  Domislav,  father  and  son,  accompanied  them  as 

Sddes.  They  directed  their  steps  to  one  of  the  principal  places  of 
e  country,  the  island  of  Wollin ;  but  here,  on  account  of  the  warlike, 
Siteful  chsuracter  of  the  inhalntants,  a  people  strongly  attached  to 
eir  ancient  customs,  they  had  reason  to  expect  more  determined 
oppontion.  The  two  guides,  as  they  approached  the  city  of  Julin, 
were  struck  with  fear :  and  the  ecclesiastics,  as  we  have  seen,  ^^^i^ 
fiur  firom  being  stouthearted  men.  But  bishop  Otto  himself, 
inch  compa  lions,  could  not  catch  the  conta^on  of  fear.    Thei« 
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nothing  to  disturb  him  in  the  threatening  prospect  of  death.  Inclined 
to  err  at  the  opposite  extreme,  earnestly  longing  to  give  up  his  life  in 
his  Saviour's  cause,  he  held  danger  too  much  in  contempt.  It  re- 
quired more  self-denial,  —  more  self-control  on  his  part,  not  to  throw 
himself  into  the  midst  of  the  pagan  populace,  but  to  try  to  avert,  by 
wbe  and  prudent  measures,  the  threatening  storm.  What  Otto  haa 
done  m  Pyritz,  must  have  been  already  known  in  the  city ;  and  the 
lealous  devotees  to  the  old  Slavic  religion  could,  therefore,  only  look 
upon  him  as  an  enemy  of  their  gods.  From  the  fury  of  the  pagan 
populace,  the  rude  masses  of  a  seafaring  people,  the  worst  was  to  be 
i^prehended.  The  guides  advised  that  they  should  remain  awhile 
concealed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  endeavor  to  enter  the  town 
imperceived  by  night.  In  this  town,  as  in  the  other  cities,  there  was 
a  castle  belongmg  to  the  duke,  attached  to  which  was  a  strongly-built 
inclosure,  serving  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  such  as  might  repdr  to  it. 
To  this  place  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  remove,  with  all  their 
goods.  Thus  would  they  be  protected  against  the  first  attacks  of  ifae 
infuriate  multitude ;  and  waiting  in  their  place  of  security  until  the 
fury  of  the  people  had  time  to  cool,  might  then  come  to  terms  with 
them.  The  plan  seemed  a  wise  one,  and  was  adopted.  But  perfaapa 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  people  had  not  been  sufficiently  weighed. 
This  plan  of  stealthily  creeping  in  by  night,  which  betrayed  timidity 
and  a  want  of  confidence,  might  easily  lead  to  serious  mischiefiL 
Whereas,  had  they  come  forward  openly,  they  might  reckon  on  the 
effect  which  the  bishop,  appearing  in  all  the  pomp  of  his  office,  would 
be  likely  to  produce,  on  the  respect  of  the  people  for  the  authority  of 
the  PoUsh  duke,  and  on  the  gradually-mcreasing  influence  of  a  secret 
Christian  party :  for  there  was  always  to  be  found  m  this  important 
seaport  and  commercial  mart,  a  respectable  number  of  Christian  mer- 
chants from  abroad ;  by  intercourse  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  such 
Christian  nations  as  they  visited  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  some  few 
had  already,  as  it  seems,  been  gained  over  to  Christianity. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  they  were  observed  by  the 
people,  stormy  movements  began.  Even  the  asylum  was  not  respect- 
ed. A  furious  attack  of  the  populace  compelled  them  to  abandon  it. 
The  Polish  colonel  addressed  the  people,  but  his  words  had  no  eflfect 
on  the  excited  multitude.  Surrounded  by  his  trembling  companions 
Otto,  undaunted,  cheerful,  and  ready  for  martyrdom,  walked  throu^ 
an  angry  crowd,  that  threatened  deat^  to  him  in  particular ;  and  he 
received  several  blows.  Knocked  down  in  the  press,  amid  the  jostling 
on  all  sides,  he  fell  into  the  mire.  Paulitzky,  a  man  of  courage  and 
great  physical  strength,  covered  him  with  his  own  body,  and,  ivarding 
off  the  blows  aimed  at  his  life,  helped  him  to  regain  Ms  feet.  Thus 
they  finally  made  out  to  escape  unharmed  from  the  city ;  but,  instead  of 
immediately  abandoning  this  part  of  the  country,  they  waited  five  days 
bnger  for  the  people  to  come  to  their  senses.  The  secret  Christians 
in  the  mean  time  paid  a  visit  to  the  bishop.  The  more  respectable 
citizens  also  waited  on  him  to  apologize  for  what  had  happened,  which 
they  said  they  could  not  hinder ;  laying  all  the  blame  on  the  populace. 
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Otto  required  ihem  to  become  ChiistiaiiB.  Taking  adyantege  of  these 
•fCDta  to  work  upon  tbOT  feam,  he  threatened  them  m<£i  the  ven- 
gemee  of  the  Polish  duke,  whose  anger  they  had  good  reason  to  dread, 
after  having  offered  such  an  insult  to  his  messengers*  He  informed 
them  that  &e  only  step  by  which  they  could  hope  to  padfy  the  duke, 
and  to  ward  off  the  cUmger  which  threatened  them,  was  to  embrace 
Christianity.  After  consulting  together,  they  finally  declared  that 
they  must  be  goyemed  by  the  course  te.ken  by  their  capital  town, 
Stettin ;  and  to  this  place  they  advised  the  bishop  to  repair  first.  This 
advice  he  followed. 

At  Stettin,  the  reception  he  met  with  was  at  first  unfavorable.  When 
he  proposed  to  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  that  they  should  put  away 
ibeir  old  reli^on  and  adopt  Christianity,  they  repelled  the  proposition 
veiy  decidedly*  The  life  and  manners  of  l^e  nations  that  professed 
Christianity  had  brou^t  it  here,  as  often  happens,  into  discredit. 
Xbe  Pommeranians  were  now  at  precisely  tiiat  point  of  culture  which 
the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  seventh  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  de- 
scribes as  a  life  vdthout  the  law.  Possessing  the  mmplicity,  openness, 
and  innocence  of  primitive  manners,  and  enjoying  a  degree  of  tem- 
poral prosperity  which  was  the  natural  result  of  a  favorfS>le  climate,^ 
soil,  and  location,  thev  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  conflicts  between 
law  Bod  lust,  and  of  the  strifes  of  contrary  interest,  and  hence  exempt 
fi:txm  the  evils  that  grow  out  of  them,  as  well  as  unconscious  of 
many  wants  difficult  to  be  satisfied,  but  very  sure  to  be  called  forth  in 
a  people  making  the  transition  from  a  state  of  nature  to  civilization. 
IVaud  and  theft  were  crimes  unknown  among  them ;  nothing  was  kept 
under  lock  and  key.^  The  hospitaUty  which  usually  distinguishes  a 
peofde  at  this  stage  of  culture,  existed  among  them  to  an  eminent 
degree.  Every  head  of  a  family  had  a  room  especially  consecrated 
to  the  reception  of  guests,  in  which  was  kept  a  table  constantiy  spread 
fw  their  entertainment.  Thus  the  evils  were  here  absent,  by  which 
man  is  made  conscious  of  the  sin  lurking  in  his  nature,  and  thereby 
brought  to  feel  his  need  of  redemption.  If  physical  weU-being  were 
man's  highest  end,  they  had  the  best  reason  for  rejectmg  that  which 
would  tear  them' away  from  this  happy  state  of  nature.  Now,  when 
firom  this  point  of  view  they  compared  their  own  condition  with  that 
of  the  Chnstian  nations  of  Germany,  and  made  up  their  judgment 
from  the  fSeusts  which  were  first  presented  to  them,  as  they  could  see 
nothing  to  envy  in  the  condition  of  the  latter,  so  they  saw  nothing  in 
the  religion  to  which  they  attributed  this  condition  that  could  recom- 
mend it  to  their  acceptance.  Amongst  the  Christians  —  ssud  the 
more  respectable  citizens  of  Stettin  —  are  to  be  found  thieves  and 
pirates.     Some  people  have  to  lose  their  feet,  others  their  eyes; 

'  The  unknown  author  of  the  Life  of  '  Tanta  fides  et  Bodetas  est  inter  eos,  at 

Otto,  after  mentioning  the  plenty  of  game,  fhrtorum   ct  frandnm   pcnitns  inex^rti, 

tbennmeioiu  herds  ofcattle,  the  abundance  ciitasautscrinianonhabeantserata.   am 

of  wheat  and  of  honey,  remarks :  "  Si  vitem  seram  vel  clavem  ibi  non  videmnt,  ag\' 

et  oleum  et  ficum  haberct,  terrain  pntores  admodnm  mirati  sunt,^  quod  d" 

eflM  repromissionis  propter  copiam  fructi-  acrinia  episcopi  serata  Tidenmt.*^ 
Ibromm." 
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erery  species  of  crime  and  of  pimishment  abounds  amongst  them ; 
Chnsiian  abhors  Christian:  far  from  us  be  such  a  reli^on.  StiO, 
Otto  with  his  companions  tarried  more  than  two  months  in  Stettin, 

Jatientlj  expecting  some  change  in  their  determination.  As  tUs, 
owever,  did  not  take  place,  it  was  concluded  to  send  a  message  to 
duke  Boleslay  of  Poland,  with  a  detailed  report  of  the  ill  success 
attending  the  mis^on.  The  citizens  of  Stettin,  when  thej  heard  of 
this,  were  alarmed.  Thej  now  declared  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
send  with  these  delegates  an  embassy  of  their  own  to  Poland,  and,  in 
case  they  could  obtain  a  solid  and  permanent  peace,  together  witii  a 
diminution  of  tribute,  they  were  willing  on  such  conditions  to  embrace 
Christianity. 

In  the  mean  time,  bishop  Otto  was  not  idle.  On  the  market-days, 
which  occurred  twice  a  week,  when  numbers  of  country  people  came 
into  the  town,  he  appeared  in  public,  dressed  in  his  episcopal  robes, 
with  the  crosier  borne  before  him,  and  harangued  the  assembled  mul- 
titude on  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  pomp  in  which  he 
appeared,  and  curiosity  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  c&ew  many  around 
bun ;  but  the  faith  gained  no  admittance.  He  s1a:t>ye  first  of  ail,  by 
his  own  example,  the  example  of  a  life  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian love,  to  do  away  the  impression  which  the  citizens  of  Stettin  had 
received  of  the  Christian  faith  from  looking  at  the  life  of  the  great 
mass  of  Christians ;  to  make  it  by  this  means  practically  evident  to 
them,  that  there  was  a  still  higher  principle  of  life  than  any  which  man 
knows  while  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  however  felicitous  in  other 
respects.  With  his  own  money  he  redeemed  many  captives,  and, 
having  provided  them  with  clothes  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  sent 
them  home  to  their  friends.  One  event,  however,  contributed  in  an 
especial  manner  to  make  the  pious,  benevolent  life  of  the  bishop  gen- 
erally known,  and  to  attract  towards  him  the  minds  of  the  youth. 

ld!any  secret  Christians  were  Uving  even  in  this  part  of  Pommer&- 
xua,  and  among  the  number  of  these  was  a  woman  belonging  to  one 
of  the  first  families  in  Stettin.  Having  been  carried  away  captive  in 
her  youth  firom  a  Christian  land,  she  had  married  a  man  of  wealth  and 
consideration,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  Although  remaining  true 
to  her  faith,  yet  she  did  not  venture,  in  the  midst  of  a  pagan  people, 
to  appear  openly  as  a  Christian.  None  the  less  sincere  on  that 
account  was  her  joy,  when  bishop  Otto  came  to  the  city  where  she 
lived :  these  feelings,  however,  she  dared  not  express  aloud ;  nor  to 
go  over  to  him  before  the  face  of  the  world.  JPerhaps  it  was  not 
without  the  exertion  of  some  influence  on  her  part,  that  her  two  sons 
were  led  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  clergy,  and  to  make  inqmries  of 
them  respecting  the  Christian  faith.  The  bishop  did  not  fail  to  make 
the  most  of  this  opportunity,  by  instructing  them  step  by  step  in  all 
the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity.  He  found  the  young  men  had 
susceptible  minds.  They  declared  themselves  convinced,  and  request- 
ed that  they  might  be  prepared  for  baptism.  This  was  done ;  and 
the  bishop  agreed  upon  a  day  with  them,  when  they  should  return  and 
receive  baptism.    They  were  baptized,  with  all  the  accustomed  oer6- 
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nmmal  of  the  chnrch,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  transaction  on  the 
part  of  their  parents.  After  this,  thej  remained  eight  days  in  the 
nriiop's  house,  in  order  to  observe,  with  due  solemnity,  their  octave  as 
neophytes.  Their  mother,  in  the  mean  while,  got  notice  of  what  had 
been  done  before  the  whole  time  of  the  octave  had  expired.  Full  of 
joy,  she  sent  a  message  to  the  bishop,  requesting  to  see  her  sons.  He 
received  her,  seated  in  the  open  air,  on  a  bank  of  turf,  surrounded  by 
lus  clergy,  the  young  men  at  his  feet,  clothed  in  their  white  robes. 
The  latter,  on  beholding  their  mother  at  a  distance,  started  up,  and 
boinng  to  the  bishop,  as  if  to  ask  his  permission,  hastened  to  meet 
her.  At  the  sight  of  her  sons  in  their  white  robes  of  baptism,  the 
mother,  who  had  kept  her  Christianity  concealed  for  so  many  years, 
orercome  by  her  feelings,  sunk  weeping  to  the  ground.  The  bishop 
and  his  clergy  hurried  to  her  in  alarm,  —  rising  the  woman  from  the 
earth,  they  strove  to  quiet  her  mind,  supposing  she  had  fainted  from 
the  violence  of  her  grief.  But  as  soon  as  she  could  command  herself, 
and  find  language  to  express  her  feelings,  they  were  undeceived. 
**  I  praise  thee,"  —  were  her  first  words,  —  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thou 
source  of  all  hope  and  of  all  consolation,  that  I  behold  my  sons  initiated 
into  thy  sacraments,  enlightened  by  the  faith  in  thy  divine  truth." 
Then  kissing  and  embracmg  her  sons,  she  added :  '^  For  thou  know- 
eet,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  for  many  years  I  have  not  ceased,  in 
the  secret  recesses  of  my  heart,  «to  recommend  these  youths  to  thy 
compassion,  beseeching  thee  to  do  in  them,  that  which  thou  now  hast 
done."  Next,  turning  to  the  bishop,  she  thus  addressed  him :  ''  Bless- 
ed be  the  day  of  your  coming  to  this  city ;  for,  if  you  will  but  perse- 
vere, a  great  church  shall  here  be  gathered  to  the  Lord.  I)o  not 
allow  yourselves  to  grow  impatient  by  any  delay.  Behold !  I,  myself, 
who  stand  here  before  you,  do,  by  the  aid  of  Almighty  God,  encour- 
age by  your  presence,  reverend  father,  but  also  throwing  myself  on 
the  help  of  these  my  children,  confess  that  I  am  a  Christian,  a  truth 
which  till  now  I  dared  not  openly  acknowledge."  She  then  proceed- 
ed to  relate  Jior  whole  story.  The  bishop  thanked  Gtod  for  the  won- 
derful leadings  of  his  grace;  he  assured  the  woman  of  his  hearty 
sympathy,  said  many  things  to  strengthen  and  encourage  her  in  the 
fiiith,  and  presented  her  with  a  costly  robe  of  fur.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  eight  days,  when  the  newly-baptized  laid  aside  their  white 
robes,  he  made  them  a  valuable  present  of  fine  raiment,  and,  having 
^ven  them  the  Holy  Supper,  dismissed  them  to  go  home. 

This  remarkable  occurrence  was  immediately  attended  with  many 
important  consequences.  That  Christian  woman,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  her  reli^on  a  secret,  now  that  she  had  taken  the  first  step  and 
gathered  courage,  freely  and  openly  avowed  her  faith,  and  became 
herself  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Through  her  influence,  her  domes- 
tics, also  her  neighbors  and  friends,  and  her  entire  family,  were  induced 
to  receive  baptism.  The  two  young  men  became  preachers  to  the  youth. 
first,  they  spoke  of  the  bishop's  disinterested  love,  ever  active  in  pro- 
moting the  good  of  mankind ;  then  of  the  new,  comfort:'"^  ^'^^ 
Sarring  truths  which  they  had  heard  from  his  lips.    The 
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to  the  bishop;  many  were  instracted  and  baptized  by  bim.  The 
yoang  became  teachers  of  the  old ;  and  numbers  every  day  presented 
tiiemselves  openly  for  baptism.  But  when  the  {j&ther  of  the  two  yoong 
men  who  were  first  baptized  came  to  be  informed  that  his  whole  family 
had  become  Christians,  he  was  exceedmgly  troubled  and  indignant  at 
hearing  it.  The  prudent  wife,  finding  that  he  was  returning  home  in 
this  state  of  feeling,  despatched  some  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends  to 
meet  him  with  comforting  and  soothing  words,  while  she  herself  pray- 
ed incessantly  for  his  conversion.  And  when  he  got  home,  and  saw  so 
many  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  neighbors  already  living  as  Christians, 
his  opposition  gradually  gave  way,  till  finally  he  consented  to  be  bap- 
tized himself. 

When  thus,  by  influences  purely  spiritual,  the  way  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  triumph  of  Christianity  and  the  downfall  of  paganism  in 
Stettin,  the  messengers  sent  to  the  rolish  duke  came  back,  announc- 
ing that  they  had  accomplished  the  object  of  their  mission.  The 
duke,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  letter,  proclaimed  himself  an  enemy 
to  all  pagans ;  at  the  same  time  he  assuml  them  that,  if  they  would 
abide  faithfully  by  their  promise,  and  embrace  Christianity,  they  might 
look  for  peace  and  amity  on  a  solid  foundation ;  otherwise,  they  must 
expect  to  see  their  territory  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword,  and  to 
experience  his  eternal  enmity.  He  first  reproached  them  for  the 
rude  behavior  which  they  had  shown  at  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ; 
but  declared  that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  yielding  to  the  earnest 
desires  of  the  ambassador,  and  especially  of  bishop  Otto,  he  was  de- 
termined to  forgive  them,  and  to  grant  them  peace  on  more  favor- 
able terms  than  ever,  provided  that  henceforth  they  would  faithfully 
observe  the  conditions  they  had  themselves  proposed,  and  show  docil- 
ity to  their  religious  teachers.  The  favorable  impression  produced 
by  this  reply  was  improved  to  the  utmost  by  the  bishop.  He  proposed 
at  once  to  the  assembled  people  that,  inasmuch  as  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  was  incapable  of  being  united  with  the  worship  of  idols,  in 
order  to  prepare  a  dwelhng  henceforth  for  the  living  God,  all  the 
monuments  of  idolatry  should  be  destroyed.  But  as  they  still  clung 
to  their  belief  in  the  reahty  and  power  of  these  gods,  and  dreaded  their 
vengeance,  he  with  his  clergy  proposed  to  go  forward  and  set  them 
the  example.  Signing  themselves  with  the  cross,  the  true  preserva- 
tive from  all  evil,  and  armed  with  hatchets  and  pickaxes,  they  would 
proceed  to  demolish  all  those  monuments  of  idolatry ;  and  if  they 
remained  unharmed,  it  should  be  a  token  to  all,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  fix)m  the  gods,  but  might  safely  follow  the  example  he  had 
^ven  them. 

This  was  done.  The  first  monument  destroyed  was  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  Slavic  god  Triglav,  containing  an  image  of  that  divinity^ 
and  decorated  on  its  inner  walls  with  various  works  of  sculpture  and 
puntings  in  oil.  In  this  temple  were  many  precious  articles ;  for  the 
tenth  part  of  all  the  spoils  obtmed  in  war  was  consecrated  to  this 
deity,  and  deposited  here.  Abundance  of  costly  oiferings  were  hero 
to  be  found ;  goblets  of  horn  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  golden 
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bonk,  ktuves,  snd  poniards  of  beaaiafiil  workmanship.  All  these  arti- 
cles it  was  propoeea  to  ^ve  to  the  bishop ;  but  he  declined  receimg 
them.  <^  God  finrhid,''  said  he,  **  that  we  should  think  of  enrich- 
ing oorselyes  out  of  what  belongs  to  you.  Such  things  as  these,  and 
stOl  more  beantifulf  we  have  akeady  at  home."  Then,  after  havmg 
sprinkled  them  with  holy  water  and  signed  them  with  the  cross,  he 
caused  them  to  be  distributed  among  the  people.  With  this  proof  of 
a  dianterested  love,  that  avoided  &e  very  appearance  of  selfishness, 
bishop  Otto  manifested  also  a  singular  liberality  of  Christian  spirit,  in 
refusing  to  ^ve  up  to  destruction  that  which,  innocent  in  itself,  might 
be  devoted  to  better  uses  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  only  gjft 
he  consented  to  receive  was  the  image  of  Triglav ;  of  which,  causmg 
the  rest  of  the  body  to  be  destroyed,  he  preserved  the  triple  head  as 
a  tro{Ay  of  the  victory  obtained  over  idolatry.  This  he  afterwards 
sent  to  Rome,  in  evidence  of  what  he  had  done  as  a  missionary  of  ih» 
Boman  Chordii,  for  the  destruction  of  paganism.  Three  other  build- 
ings were  next  demolished,  temples^  erected  to  idols  where  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  meet  for  their  sports  and  carousals,  as  well  as  for 
de&berataon  on  more  serious  matters.  In  destroying  or  removing  the 
meauments  of  the  old  idolatry,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  Otto 
did  not,  with  heedless  fiematicism,  treat  aU  cases  alike,  but  was  govern- 
ed in  Us  mode  of  procedure  by  a  prudent  regard  to  circumstances. 
It  was  an  important  point  to  distinguish  between  those  objects  which, 
by  eonstantiy  fumishmg  some  pcnnt  of  attachment  for  the  old  pagan 
beat,  would  serve  to  keep  it  alive,  and  others  where  nothine  of  this 
kind  was  to  be  feared.  In  the  vicinity  of  each  of  those  omldingi 
dedicated  to  the  gods  was  to  be  found  one  of  those  ancient  oaks, 
regarded  everywhere  in  Germany  with  religious  veneration,^  and  be- 
side it  a  fountain.  The  citizens  besought  the  bishop  that  these  oaks 
mi^t  be  spared.  They  promised  to  withhold  from  them  all  asso- 
oations  of  a  reH^ous  character.  They  amply  wished  to  enjoy  the 
{feasant  shade  and  other  amenities  of  these  chosen  spots ;  which  in- 
aeed  was  no  sin,  and  he  complied  witii  their  request.  Among  other 
objects,  however,  there  was  a  horse  considered  sacred,  which  in  times 
of  war  was  emjdoyed  for  purposes  of  divination.^  In  demanding  the 
removal  of  all  such  objects.  Otto  was  inexorably  severe ;  he  would  not 
aUow  one  of  them  to  remain ;  smce  he  was  aware  of  the  influence 
which  these  superstitions  were  still  wont  to  exert  even  long  aftier  the 
destruction  of  paganism.  He  insisted,  therefore,  that  the  sacred  horse 
shoold  be  sent  into  another  country  and  sold.  Notwithstanding  these 
decided  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  paganism,  not  a  man  had  the 
boldness  to  stand  forth  in  its  defence,  except  the  priest  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  tend  and  manage  the  sacred  horse.  But  the  sudden 
death  of  this  man,  who  had  stood  up  alone  for  the  honor  of  the  gods, 

*  Condiue.  '  See  toI.  in,  p.  51.  Tonible  omen.    Horses  were  held  sacred 

'  Nine  jarelins,  each  an  ell  Ions,  were  also  amongst  the  ancient  Germans,  eepe- 

phoed  in  a  row.    The  horse  was  then  led  ciall^  for  the  purpose  of  prophe^f^^VM* 

orer  them,  and  if  he  passed  without  toach-  Tacit  Grermauia  c.  x ;  Grimin's  ^H^|^ 

ing  one  of  them,  this  was  considered  a  fa-  Mythologie,  s.  878,  a.  d.  £ 
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was  favorably  constraed  as  a  divine  judgment.  After  the  temples  Imd 
been  destroyed,  tbe  people  were  admitted  to  baptism  ;  and  tiie  same 
order  was  observed  bere  as  at  Pyritz,  numbers  presenting  themselves 
at  a  time,  and  receiving  the  ordinance,  after  a  discourse  had  been 
preached  to  them  on  the  doctrines  of  faith.  Having  tarried  here  five 
months  in  the  whole.  Otto  departed  from  Stettin,  leavmg  behind  him 
a  church  with  a  priest. 

From  Stettin,  he  visited  a  few  of  the  places  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  that  city.*  He  then  went  by  water,  down  the  Oder,  and  across 
the  Baltic  sea,  to  Julin.  GThe  inhabitants  of  this  town  having  agreed 
with  the  bishop,  that  they  would  follow  the  example  of  the  capital 
city,  had  already  sent  persons  to  Stettin,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
exact  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  gospel  was  there 
received.  The  news  they  obtained  could  not  fail  to  make  the  most 
fiivorable  impression ;  and  Otto  was  received  in  Julin  with  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  and  respect.  The  activity  of  the  clergy  during  the  two 
months  which  they  spent  in  this  place,  scarcely  sufficed  to  baptize  all 
who  offered  Hiemselves.  After  the  Christian  church  had  thus  been 
planted  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  Pommerania,  the  question  arose 
where  should  the  first  bishopric  be  founded.  Otto  and  duke  Wartis^ 
lav  agreed  that  Julin  was  the  most  suitable  place  to  be  made  the  first 
seat  of  a  bishopric  for  Ponmierania ;  partiy,  because  this  city  was  so 
situated  as  to  form  a  convenient  central  pcHnt,  and  partly  because  the 
rude  people  here,  inclined  by  nature  to  be  refractory  and  insolent,  and 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  infection  of  paganism,  especially  needed  the 
oonstant  presence  and  oversight  of  a  bishop.^  Two  churches  were 
here  begun.  From  this  place  Otto  went  to  a  city  called  Clonoda,  or 
Glodona,^  where,  taking  advantage  of  the  abundance  of  wood,  he  erected 
a  church  ;^  next,  he  proceeded  to  a  city  which  had  suffered  extremely 
by  the  ravages  attending  the  war  with  Poland  ;^  and  from  thence  to 
dolberg.  .  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  ihxB  place  were  now  absent  oa 
voyages  of  traffic  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  sea ;  and  those  that  re- 
mained at  home  were  unwilling  to  make  a  decision  till  a  general 
assembly  could  be  holden  of  all  the  people:  the  bishop,  however^ 
finally  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  receive  baptism.  The  city  of 
Belgrade  was  the  extreme  point  of  his  missionary  tour;  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  reserve  the  extendmg  of  the  mission  to  the  re- 
maining parts  of  Pommerania  for  a  future  day,  as  the  affairs  of  his 
own  diocese  now  called  him  home.  But  first,  he  felt  bound  to  make  a 
visitation-tour  to  the  communities  already  founded  by  him,  and  bestow 
confirmation  on  those  who  had  before  been  baptized.  Many  whom  he 
had  not  met  with  on  his  first  visit,  being  then  absent  on  voyages  of 

'  The  unknown  author  mentions  two  cas-  '  According  to  Eanngiesser's  interpreu- 

ties,  Graticia  and  Lnbinum,  the  first  Garz,  tion,  Gclinow. 

the  second  Lebbehn,  according  to  the  prob-  ^  "  Quia  locus  nemorosus  erat  et  amoe- 

able  conjecture  of  Kanngiesser.    Bee  his  nus  et  iigna  ad  aediticandum  Kuppetebant.** 

Geschichte  von  Pommem,  p.  660.  *  Kanngiesser  makes  it  probable,  from  the 

'  '*  Ut   gens  aspera    ex  jugi  doctoris  name  and  situation,  that  this  place  was 

praesentia  mansuesceret,"  says  Otto's  com-  Nauyard. 
panion. 
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trtde,  now  presented  tbemselyes  for  baptism.  The  churches,  whose 
ftmidations  he  had  laid  daring  his  first  residence  in  these  districts, 
tad  m  the  mean  time  been  completed,  and  he  was  enabled  to  cons^ 
crate  them.  The  Christian  Pommeranians  now  besought  him,  the 
beloved  founder  of  their  churches,  to  remain  with  them  himself  and 
be  their  bishop;  but  he  could  not  consent.  Haying  spent  a  year 
lacking  five  weeks  in  Pommerania,  he  hastened  back,  that  he  might 
be  with  his  flock  at  the  celebration  of  Palm-Sundaj.  He  directed 
bifl  coarse  once  more  through  Poland,  where  he  met  duke  Boleslav, 
and  reported  to  him  the  successful  issue  of  his  enterprise.  As  Otto 
eoold  not  hold  the  first  bishopric  himself,  Boleslav  nominated  to  this 
post  Adalbert,  one  of  his  chaplains,  who  bj  his  direction  had  accom- 
wnied  bishop  Otto  as  an  assistant.  Otto  himself  left  several  priests 
m  Ponmierania  to  prosecute  the  work  which  had  been  commenced : 
bat  they  were  too  few  in  number  to  complete  the  establishment  of 
flie  Chnstian  church ;  nor  was  it  likely  that  any  of  them  would 
possess  the  ardor  and  courage  of  their  leader.  As  the  time  he  was 
Me  to  pass  in  the  seyeral  places  was  comparatiyely  so  short;  as 
ho  was  obliged  to  employ  an  interpreter  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
pec^fde ;  as  poUtical  motiyes  had  cooperated,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
many,  to  procure  their  conyermon,  so  it  may  readily  be  conceived 
that  tins  conversion  of  great  masses  was  very  far  from  being  a  per- 
manent and  thorough  work. 

The  Christian  wordiip  of  Ood  having  now  been  introduced  into  one 
Imlf  of  Pommerania,  whilst  paganism  reigned  in  the  other,  the  neces- 
mry  result  was  that  a  striking  contrast  presented  itself  between  the 
two  portions ;  and  the  example  of  ancient  customs,  of  the  popular 
ftstivals  of  paganism,  its  amusements  and  its  carousals,  among  the 
pagans  might  easQy  entice  back  the  others  again  into  their  former 
habits.  They  would  yearn  after  their  old  unconstnuned,  national 
mode  of  life.  Xhe  restrictions  under  which  Christianity  and  the 
eharch,  with  its  laws  concerning  fastings,  laid  their  untutored  nature, 
mij^t  be  felt  by  them  as  an  intolerable  yoke,  which  they  longed  to 
exchange  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  freedom ;  and  thus  it 
mi^t  happen  that,  in  the  districts  where  Otto  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  church,  the  pagan  party  would  again  lift  up  its  head, 
ind  paganism  begin  once  more  to  extend  its  empire.  Such  fluctua- 
aoDB  m  the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  paganism  —  as  in  the 
early  history  of  Christianity,  which,  having  made  rapid  progress  at 
first,  immediately  encountered  a  strong  reaction  of  paganism — are 
often  found  recurring  'm  the  history  of  missions.  We  may  mention, 
as  an  example  furnished  by  the  modem  history  of  missions,  the  mis- 
sion among  the  Society  Islands  of  Australia. 

Gladly  would  Otto  have  gone  earlier  to  the  help  of  the  new  church 
m  its  distress ;  but  various  public  misfortunes,  and  the  political  aflairs 
in  which  he  became  involved  as  an  estate  of  the  Qerman  empire,  pre- 
vented him,  for  full  three  years,  from  fulfilling  his  wish.  Its 
till  the  spring  of  the  year  1128,  that  he  could  visit  the  fid'' 
Bat  to  avoid  laying  any  farther  burden  on  the  dukes  oC 
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Bohemia,  he  now  choee  another  route,  which  had  been  made  practi- 
cable by  the  subjugation  of  the  Slavic  populations  in  those  districts. 
He  directed  his  journey  through  Saxony,  Priegnitz,  and  the  territories 
which  were  reckoned  as  belon^ng  to  Leuticia,  to  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Pommerania.  He  determined  also,  in  this  second  mission,  to  de- 
fray all  his  personal  expenses  and  those  of  his  attendants  out  of  his 
own  purse,  and  to  take  with  him  a  large  number  of  valuable  presents. 
To  this  end  he  purchased,  in  Halle,  a  quantity  of  gndn  and  other 
merchandise,  intended  for  presents,  all  of  which  he  placed  on 
board  vessels,  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Saale  to  the  Elbe  and  Havel, 
after  which  the  lading  was  conveyed  onward  by  fifty  wagons.  He 
arrived  first  at  a  part  of  Pommerania  where  ihe  gospel  had  not  yet 
been  preached,  and  entering  the  city  of  Demmin,  found  but  one  old 
acquaintance,  in  the  person  of  the  governor.  Here,  on  the  next  day, 
he  met  his  old  friend,  duke  Wartislav.  The  duke  was  on  his  return, 
laden  with  spoils,  from  a  successful  war  with  the  neighboring  Lea* 
ticians.  Many  sights  were  here  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Otto,  which 
could  not  fail  to  make  a  very  pidnful  impression  on  his  benevolent 
heart.  The  army  of  the  duke  had  brought  away  a  number  of  cap- 
tives; these  were  to  be  divided  in  conmion  ^th  the  rest  of  the 
booty.  Among  them  were  to  be  found  many  persons  of  weak  and  deli- 
cate constitutions.  Husbands  were  to  be  separated  from  their  wives, 
wives  from  their  husbands,  parents  from  their  sons.  The  bishop  inter- 
ceded with  the  duke  in  their  behalf,  and  persuaded  him  to  liberate  the 
weakest,  and  not  to  separate  near  kinsmen  and  relatives  from  each 
other.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  paid  from  his  own  funds  the 
ransom-money  for  many  who  were  still  pagans.  These  he  instructed  in 
Christianity,  baptized,  and  then  sent  back  to  their  homes.  Otto  and 
the  duke  showed  every  kindness  to  each  other,  and  exchanged  pres- 
ents. They  agreed  that,  on  Whitsuntide,  now  close  at  hand,  a  diet 
should  be  held  at  Usedom,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  several  states  to 
consent  to,  and  take  an  active  part  in,  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  In  the, letter-missive, it  was  expressly  announced,  that 
the  errand  of  bishop  Otto  was  to  preach  the  Christian  religion,  and 
that  this  was  the  subject  to  be  brought  before  the  diet.  Otto  next 
laded  a  vessel  on  the  river  Peene,  widi  all  his  goods,  which  thus  after 
three  days  arrived  at  Usedom.  He  himself,  however,  with  a  few  at> 
tendants,  proceeded  leisurely  along  the  banks  of  the  Peene  to  that 
city,  taking  advantage  of  this  jaunt  to  prepare  the  way,  wherever 
he  went,  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

In  Usedom,  he  found  there  were  already  some  scattered  seeds  of 
Christianity,  conveyed  there  by  the  priests  he  had  left  behind  him. 
Still  more  was  done  by  himself.  At  this  place  the  deputies  of  the 
states,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  duke,  now  came  together, 
composed  partly  of  such  as  had  always  remained  pagans  and  partly 
of  those  who  had  been  previously  converted,  but  during  Otto*8  absence 
had  relapsed  into  paganism.  The  duke  presented  to  them  the  bishop, 
—  a  man  whose  whole  appearance  commanded  respect.  In  an  im- 
pressive disooorse,  in  which  he  invited  them  to  set  their  people  the 
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enmple  of  embracing  the  worship  of  the  true  Qod,  he  bade  them 
wmA  that  the  excuse  they  had  always  offered  would  no  longer  avail 
them,  namely,  that  the  preachers  of  this  religion  were  a  needy,  con- 
temptible set  of  men,  in  whom  no  confidence  could  be  placed,  and  who 
porsaed  this  business  merely  to  get  a  living.  Here  they  beheld  one 
of  the  highest  digmtaries  of  the  German  empire,  who  at  home  pee- 
sessed  every  thing  in  abundance,  —  gold,  silver,  precious  stones ;  a 
man  on  whom  no  one  could  fix  a  suspicion  that  he  sought  anything  for 
lumiaelf ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  relinquished  a  life  of  honor  and 
of  ease,  and  appBed  his  own  property  to  the  object  of  communicating 
to  them  that  treasure  which  he  prized  as  the  highest  good.  These 
words  had  their  efiect ;  and  the  whole  assembly  declared  themselves 
ready  to  pursue  any  course  which  the  bishop  might  propose  to  them. 
The  latter  now  began ;  and,takmg  occasion  from  the  festival  of  Whit- 
suntide, spoke  of  me  grace  and  goodness  of  Grod,  of  the  for^veness  of 
dn,  and  <^  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  his  gifts.  Wa 
words  made  a  profound  impression ;  the  apostates  professed  repent- 
ance, and  the  bishop  reconciled  them  with  the  churoh.  Those  who 
had  always  been  pagans,  suffered  themselves  to  be  instructed  in 
Guiataanity  and  submitted  to  baptism.  A  decree  of  the  diet  permit- 
ted the  free  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  all  places.  Otto  was  occupied 
here  a  whole  week.  He  then  concluded  to  extend  his  labors  still 
fiurtiier,  and  asked  the  advice  of  the  duke.  The  latter  declared  that, 
by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the  diet,  the  whole  country  stood  open  to 
him.  The  bishop  now  commenced  sendmg  his  clergy,  two  by  two, 
into  all  the  towns  and  villages,  intending  to  follow  them  himself. 

But  although  the  decree  of  the  diet  possessed  the  validity  of  a  law, 
jet  such  was  not  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  people  that  obedience 
would  necessarily  follow  in  all  cases.  There  were  important  old 
dties  who  maintuned  a  certain  independence  ;  and  in  many  districts 
the  ancient  popular  religion  had  a  powerful  party  in  its  favor,  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  this  decree.  Among  these  cities  was  the  town 
of  Wolgast,  a  place  to  which  bishop  Otto  had  determined  to  go  first. 
A  priest  lived  here,  who  for  a  year  had  made  it  his  business  to  resist 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  to  excite  against  it  the  hatred  of  the  people, 
and  to  enkindle  their  zeal  for  the  honor  of  theur  ancient  deities; 
though  he  had  been  unable  as  yet  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  public 
decree  in  reference  to  these  matters.  But  now,  when  the  diet  had 
passed  a  decree  so  favorable  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  this 
priest  thought  himself  bound  to  make  a  final  effort  to  carry  out  by 
fraud  and  cunning  what  he  could  not  accomplish  by  persuasion.  Re- 
pairing by  night,  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  to  a  neighboring  forest,  he 
concealed  himself  on  a  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  thicket  of  brush-wood. 
Early  the  next  morning,  a  peasant  pas»ng  along  the  road  on  his  way 
to  the  city,  heard  a  voice  call  out  to  him  from  the  dark  forest,  and  bid 
Um  stop  and  listen.  Already  terrified  at  the  voice,  he  was  still 
amazed  at  beholding  a  figure  clothed  in  white.  The  priest  ^'^ 
np  the  impression,  represented  himself  as  the  highest  of 
gods,  who  had  chosen  here  to  make  his  appearance.    He 
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anger  at  the  reception  which  the  worship  of  the  strange  God  had 
met  with  in  the  countrj,  and  bade  the  man  say  to  the  inhabitants  of 
tibo  city,  that  the  man  must  not  be  allowed  to  live  who  should  attempt 
to  introduce  among  them  the  worship  of  that  strange  Qod.  When 
the  credulous  peasant  came  to  tell  his  story  in  the  city,  the  priest 
who  had  played  this  trick,  first  put  on  the  air  of  a  skeptic,  with  a 
Tiew  to  draw  out  the  peasant  into  a  new  and  more  detailed  account 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  so  as  to  avail  himself  of  the  fresh 
impression  of  the  story.     Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  it  on  the 

Eopular  mind,  that  the  citizens  passed  a  decree  ordainmg  that  if  the 
ishop  or  any  of  his  associates  entered  the  city,  they  should  instantly 
be  put  to  death,  and  tJiat  any  citizen  who  harbored  them  in  his  house 
should  suffer  the  like  punishment. 

These  events  had  transpired,  and  such  was  the  tone  of  the  popu- 
lar feeling,  when  the  two  missionaries  sent  before  him  by  the  bishop, 
mric  and  Albin, —  the  latter  of  whom,  possessing  a  ready  knowledge 
of  the  Slavic  language,  was  commonly  employed  by  him  as  an  inter- 
preter,—  arrived  at  Wolgast,  without  dreaming  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  exposed  themselves.  Conformably  to  the  Pommeranian 
manners,  they  met  with  an  hospitable  reception  from  the  wife  of  the 
burgomaster,  a  woman  who,  though  not  a  Ohristian,  was  distinguished 
for  a  reverence  quite  free  from  fanaticism  towards  the  unknown  God, 
as  well  as  for  her  active  philanthropy.  But  when,  after  being  enter- 
tained by  the  woman,  they  proceeded  to  explain  who  they  were,  and 
the  object  of  their  visit,  she  was  struck  with  consternation,  and  in- 
formed them  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Still,  she 
was  determined  to  observe  faithfully  the  laws  of  hospitality.  She 
pointed  the  strangers  to  a  place  of  concealment  in  an  upper  part  of 
her  house,  and  caused  their  baggage  to  be  quickly  conveyed  to  a 
place  of  safety,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  is  true,  the  arrival 
of  the  strangers  whom  she  entertained  soon  awakened  suspicion 
among  the  excited  multitude ;  but  as  the  practice  of  hospitality 
to  strangers  was  so  common  a  thing  in  Pommerania,  she  found  no 
difficulty  in  evading  the  questions  of  the  curious,  declaring  that  stran- 
gers were  indeed  entertained  by  her,  as  oftentimes  before,  but  that 
after  taking  their  repast,  they  had  left  her  ;  and  as  the  persons  who 
inquired  saw  no  signs  of  their  being  still  in  the  house,  they  gave  up 
their  suspicions. 

The  account  of  these  movements  had  already  reached  Usedom ;  and 
the  duke,  therefore,  thought  it  advisable  to  accompany  the  bishop  to 
Wolgast  with  a  large  band  of  followers,  among  whom  were  some  of 
the  members  of  the  diet,  and  several  armed  soldiers.  Three  days 
had  been  spent  by  the  two  ecclesiastics  in  their  place  of  concealment, 
when  by  the  arrival  of  so  powerftd  a  protector  they  felt  themselves 
perfectly  safe,  and  at  liberty  to  emerge  from  their  retreat.  The  bishop, 
thus  sustained,  was  enabled  to  commence  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
But  when  the  authority  of  the  duke  had  restored  quiet  in  the  city, 
and  the  pagan  party  was  forced  to  keep  still,  a  feeling  of  security 
took  possession  of  some  of  the  ecclesiastics.    They  ridiculed  the  two 
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uiests,  when  ikej  spoke  of  their  narrow  escape.  Thej  separated 
from  the  bishop  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  despising  prudence  as 
00  better  than  cowardice.  iCngling  fearlessly  among  the  people,  they 
attempted  to  slip  into  the  temple.  By  this  act,  however,  the  fury  of 
the  pagans  was  stirred  up  afresh ;  especially  as  the  suspicion  got 
abroad,  that  they  were  seeking  an  opportunity  to  set  fire  to  the  tem- 
ple. Troops  of  armed  people  began  to  assemble.  The  priest  Ulric, 
perceiving  these  signs  of  an  impendmg  tumult,  said :  ^^  I  shall  not 
consent  to  tempt  my  Ood  so  often,"  and  returning  back  to  the  bishop, 
he  was  followed  by  all  the  others  except  one  ecclesiastic,  named  En- 
codric,  who  had  advanced  too  far,  and  already  had  his  hand  on  the 
door  of  the  temple.  The  pagans  now  rushed  upon  him  in  a  body,  in- 
tending to  make  him  the  victim  of  their  conmion  vengeance  against 
the  whole  party.  Seeing  no  other  place  of  refuge,  urged  by  the  fear 
of  imme<Uate  death,  he  penetrated  into  tiie  inmost  parts  of  the  tem- 
ple ;  and  this  desperate  movement  is  said  to  have  saved  him.  Su£h 
pended  in  this  temple  was  a  shield,  wrought  with  great  art  and  em- 
bossed with  gold,  dedicated  to  Gerovit,  tbe  god  of  war,  which  was 
regarded  as  inviolably  sacred,  and  supposed  to  render  the  person  of 
him  who  bore  it  also  inviolable.  As  the  eccleriastic,  flying  for  his  hfe, 
IBQ  round  the  temple  looking  for  a  weapon  of  defence  or  a  placo  of 
concealment,  he  descried  tUs  shield,  and  seizing  it,  sprang  into  the 
inidst  of  the  furious  crowd.  Everybody  now  fled  before  him.  Not  a 
man  dared  lay  hands  on  him ;  and  thus,  runnmg  for  his  life,  he  got 
safely  back  to  his  companions.  The  bishop  tooK  occasion  from  this 
inddent  to  exhort  his  clergy  to  greater  caution.  He  continued  his 
labors  in  this  place,  until  the  people  had  demolished  all  their  temples, 
and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  a  church,  over  wluch  he  set  one  of  his 
dergy  as  the  priest. 

Without  being  accompanied  by  the  duke,  who  probably  had  hastened 
to  his  assistance  solely  on  account  of  the  occurrences  at  Wolgast, 
Otto  proceeded  to  Giitzkow.  It  agreed  alike  with  his  temperament 
and  his  principles  to  accomplish  the  whole  work  before  him  by  no 
other  power  than  that  of  love,  which  wins  the  heart.  He  never  made 
any  use  of  his  political  connections  except  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
himself  in  the  first  place  against  the  fury  of  the  pagans.  It  was  cer- 
tainly most  gratifying  to  him,  whenever  he  found  he  could  dispense 
with  the  arm  of  secular  power.  Having  left  the  duke  free  to  attend 
to  his  own  afiairs,  he  felt  more  at  liberty  to  declme  the  proposition 
of  his  old  friend,  the  Margrave  Albert  of  B'aren,  afterwai^  founder 
of  Mark  Brandenburg,  who,  on  being  informed  of  the  popular  move- 
ments at  Wolgast,  offered  by  his  envoys,  that  met  the  bishop  at  Giitz- 
kow, to  assist  him  agamst  the  obstinate  pagans.  In  Giitzkow,  Otto 
would  have  found  easier  access  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  had  he 
ocmsented  to  spare  a  new  and  magnificent  temple,  which,  considered 
as  a  work  of  art,  was  reckoned  a  great  ornament  to  the  city.  Mag- 
nificent presents  were  ofiered  to  him,  if  he  would  yield, 
was  entreated  to  convert  this  temple  into  a  Christian  chi 
been  done  uforetime ;  but  ihe  bishop,  who,  not  without 
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the  eonseqaences  which  would  result  from  any  mixture  of  Christiaiuij 
widi  paganism,  believed  it  inexpedient,  indulgent  as  he  was  in  other 
respects,  to  give  way  in  this  instance  ;^  and  by  a  comparison  drawn 
from  the  parables  oi  our  Lord,  he  endeavored  to  make  the  people 
onderstand,  that  he  could  not,  in  consistency  with  their  own  good, 
comply  with  their  wishes.  ^^  Would  you  think,"  said  he  to  the  peti- 
tioners, *^  of  sowing  grain  among  thorns  and  thistles  ?  No,  you  would 
first  pluck  up  the  weeds,  that  the  seed  of  the  wheat  might  have  room 
to  grow.  So  I  must  first  remove  from  the  midst  of  you  everything 
that  belongs  to  the  seed  of  idolatry,  those  thorns  to  my  preaching,  in 
order  that  the  good  seed  of  the  gospel  may  bring  fordi  fruit  in  your 
hearts  to  the  everlasting  life.''  And  by  such  representations,  aaily 
repeated,  he  finally  overcame  the  resistance  of  these  people,  so  that 
wiUi  their  own  hands  they  destroyed  the  temple  and  its  idols.  Bat 
on  the  other  hand,  to  indemnify  the  people  for  the  loss  of  their  mag- 
nificent building,  he  zealously  pushed  forward  the  erection  of  a  stately 
church ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sanctuary  with  the  altar  was  finished, 
seized  upon  this  occasion,  since  he  could  not  remun  among  them  tifl 
the  entire  structure  was  finished,  of  appointing  a  splendid  festival  for 
its  dedication ;  one  which  should  outshine  all  their  previous  pagaa 
celebrations,  and  be  a  true  national  festival.  When  nobles  and  com- 
moners were  all  assembled  at  this  celebration,  and  the  whole  ceremo* 
Dial  of  the  church,  customary  on  such  occasions,  had  been  solemnly 
observed,  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  the  assembled  multitude  the  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  these  observances,  and,  directing  their  attention 
from  the  outward  signs  to  the  inner  substance,  warned  them  against 
the  delusive  supposition  that  the  requisitions  of  Christianity  could  be 
satisfactorily  met  by  mere  outward  forms.  He  labored  to  make  it 
plain  to  them,  that  the  highest  meaning  of  the  consecration  of  a 
church  had  reference  to  the  consecration  of  God's  temple  in  the  soul 
of  every  believer,  since  Christ  dwells  by  faith  in  the  hearts  of  the 
fiedthful.  And  after  having  thus  interpreted  the  several  observances, 
he  turned  to  one  of  the  dd^e's  vassals,  Mizlav,  the  governor  of  this 
district,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  tiie  states  lately 
holden  at  Usedom,  had  then  been  baptized  by  him,  and,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  made  an  honest  profession  of  Christianity.  For  the  purpose  <^ 
bringing  out  in  him  the  truth  which  each  man  was  to  apply  to  him- 
self, said  he,  "  Thou  art  the  true  house  of  God,  my  beloved  son.  Thou 
shalt,  this  day,  be  consecrated  and  dedicated ;  consecrated  to  God,  thy 
Almighty  Creator ;  so  that,  separated  from  every  foreign  master,  thou 
mayest  be  exclusively  his  dwelling  and  his  possession.  Therefore,  my 
beloved  son,  do  not  hinder  this  consecration.  For  little  avails  it  to 
have  outwardly  consecrated  the  house  thou  seest  before  thee,  if  a  like 
consecration  be  not  made  in  thy  own  soul  also."  The  bishop  here 
paused ;  or  perhaps  Mizlav  interrupted  him.>  At  any  rate,  Mislay, 
who  felt  these  words,  of  which  he  well  understood  the  import,  enter 

'  See  vol.  iii,  p.  1 2.  foand  in  this  place  a  slight  defidencj  iridxk 

'  In  the  M«8. 1.  a  iii,  c.  9,  f.  79,  Canis.    leaves  the  meaning  uncertain, 
lectantiq.  ed.  Basnage,  iii,  2,  there  is  to  be 
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Bto  t  goad  into  his  soul,  demanded — What  then  was  required  on  \nB 
pttt  in  order  to  sach  a  consecration  of  God's  temple  within  him  ? 
The  bishop,  plamly  jperceiyine  by  this  question  that  the  man's  heart  was 
toodied  by  md  Spirit  of  God,  and  resolved  to  profit  by  so  favorable 
Ml  indication,  ana  to  follow  np  the  leadings  of  the  divine  prompter, 
replied  :i  '^  In  part  thou  hast  began  already,  my  son,  to  be  a  house  of 
God.     See  that  thou  art  whoUy  so.    For  tiiou  hast  already  exchanged 
idolatry  for  &ith  by  attaining  to  the  grace  of  baptism.     It  remains 
fliat>hoa  shouldst  adorn  faith  by  worl^  of  piety.''     And  he  required 
in  particular,  that  he  should  renounce  and  abandon  all  deeds  of  vio- 
Imoe,  an  rapacity,  oppression,  fraud,  and  shedding  of  blood.    He 
ezhcrted  Urn  to  adopt  the  words  of  our  Lord  as  his  rule,  never  to  do 
unto  others  otherwise  than  he  would  be  done  by.    And  that  he  might 
earry  oat  this  rule  into  immediate  practice,  he  called  upon  him  to  set 
at  libertjr  those  persons  whom  he  had  confined  for  debt,  and  who  were 
now  jnnmg  in  prison ;  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  were  of  the  same 
household  of  fkith.     To  this  Mizlav  replied  :  ^^  What  you  require  of 
me  is  extremely  hard ;  for  many  of  those  persons  are  owing  me  large 
soma  of  money."    Upon  this,  tiie  Inshop  reminded  him  of  the  petition 
ID  the  Lord's  prayer,  ^^  Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors."     Only  then  would  he  be  certiun  of  receiving  the  forgive- 
neas  of  his  sins  from  the  Lord,  when  he  felt  ready,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  to  release  all  his  debtors.     ^^  Well,  then,"  siud  Mizlav, 
deeply  moling,  ^^  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  give  them 
d  their  liberty ;  that  so,  according  to  your  words,  my  sins  may  be 
forgiven,  and  tiie  consecration  of  which  you  spoke  may  be  perfected 
in  me  this  day."    This  act  of  AGzlav  spread  ^oy  aU  arouna,  and  an 
additional  interest  was  thus  given  to  the  festival.     There  was  one 
moner,  however,  of  whom  Mizlav  had  said  nothing.    A  nobleman  of 
Denmark,  owing  him  five  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  had  given  his  son 
M  a  security ;  and  this  young  man,  bound  in  fetters,  lay  pining  in  a 
sobterranean  cell.     A  mere  accident  led  to  the  discovery  of  lum,— - 
tbe  only  individual  who  had  not  been  set  free.     One  of  the  vessels 
needed  for  the  consecration  of  the  church  was  nussing ;  and  the  ec- 
while  searching  for  it  in  one  comer  and  another,  at  length 
upon  the  cell  where  this  youth  lay  confined.     He  implored  them 
to  help  him.    But  as  Mizlav  had  already  done  so  much,  the  bishop 
fth  unwilling  to  demand  of  him  this  final  sacrifice.     Still,  it  distressed 
Umto  think  that  so  joyAil  a  festival  should  be  saddened  by  the  sufifer- 
ingB  of  one  unfortunate  being.  He  first  resorted  to  prayer,  and  ferventiy 
beiou^t  the  Almighty  that,  to  crown  the  joy  of  this  blessed  festi- 
nl,  he  would  have  compassion  on  the  case  of  this  only  unhappy 
individual.    Then  setting  before  his  clergy  how  he  had  already  ob- 
tained so  many  self-denying  acts  from  Mizlav  that  he  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  press  him  any  farther,  he  proposed  that  they  should  speak 
to  lum :  and  after  assuring  him  that  the  bishop  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  sacrifices  he  had  ahready  made,  introduce  the  subject  with 

^  This  is  what  the  biographer  doubtless  intended  to  denote  by  the  wocd%  \ 
(ens  adesse  Spiiitnm  Sanctum." 
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an  possible  gentleness.  This  was  done :  and  Mizlav  finally  declared 
that  he  was  ready  to  offer  this  last  and  most  difficult  sacrifice.  "  Nay," 
said  he  to  the  bishop,  "I  am  ready,  if  required,  to  give  up  my  per- 
son, and  all  that  I  call  mine,  fbr  the  name  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Chrisf 
The  example  of  the  principal  man  of  the  district  had  its  effect  on 
many  others,  who  strove  according  to  their  means,  to  evince  in  like 
manner  the  genmneness  of  the  change  they  had  experienced. 

Subsequent  to  these  events,  bishop  Otto  endeared  himself  to  the 
Pommeranians,  by  his  exertions  to  save  them  from  a  great  public 
calamity;  for  it  was  by  his  intervention  that  a  military  expedition, 
threatened  by  duke  Boleslav  of  Poland,  who  had  become  irritated  by 
the  apostasy  of  a  part  of  the  Pommeranians  from  Christianity,  and  by 
their  neglect  to  fulfil  certain  articles  of  an  old  treaty,  was  prevented. 
Soon  after,  he  had  a  conference  with  duke  Wartislav  at  Usedom; 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  his  transactions  with  the  duke 
of  Poland,  and  also  of  advising  with  Imn  about  the  policy  of  extending 
the  missionary  operations  and  establishing  some  new  stations.  In 
regard  to  this  matter,  however,  animated  as  he  certainly  was  by  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  he  still  failed  to  act  with  apostolic 
prudence.  For  notwithstanding  that  the  work  in  Pommerania  went 
on  at  present  so  prosperously,  and  everything  depended  on  taking 
advantage  of  fkvorable  circumstances ;  and  notwithstanding  so  much 
still  remained  for  him  to  do  here,  he  thought  of  abandoning  the  field 
before  he  had  fully  taken  possession  of  it,  or  provided  for  its  perma- 
nent occupation,  to  go  in  quest  of  another  which  promised  less  success, 
and  which  might  easily  prove  the  means  of  bringing  all  his  earthly 
labors  to  a  sudden  termination.  His  eye  had  fixed  itself  eagerly  on 
the  island  of  Riigen,  about  a  day's  journey  distant ;  and  an  earnest 
longing  beset  him  to  appear  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  a 
small  warlike*  tribe  zealously  devoted  to  heathenism,  and  preach  to 
ihem  the  gospel.  The  spread  of  Christianity  among  their  neighbors 
the  Pommeranians,  had  roused  the  animosity  of  tihe  pagan  people 
on  the  island  of  Riigen  to  a  more  extravagant  pitoh ;  and  they  threat- 
ened death  to  the  bishop  if  he  ventured  to  approach  them.  Otto  was 
not  to  be  deterred,  however,  by  such  threats,  from  attempting  the 
expedition ;  on  the  contrary,  his  zeal  was  inflamed  to  exhibit  the  power 
of  faith  in  overcoming  such  difficulties,  and  even  to  offer  up  his  IHe  for 
tiie  gospel.  In  vain  did  the  duke,  and  his  own  friends,  declare  them- 
selves opposed  to  the  scheme ;  assuring  him  that  he  would,  by  attempt- 
ing it,  sacrifice  his  life  for  nothing,  —  a  life  he  was  bound  to  preserve 
for  labors  that  promised  more  success;  Otto  gave  way,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  the  impulse  of  his  feelings  instead  of  listening  to  the  voice 
of  reason.  But  in  his  own  opinion,  he  reasoned  more  correctly  than 
his  friends,  whom  he  rebuked  for  their  want  of  faith.  ^'  It  is  a  much 
greater  thing,"  said  he,  '^  to  preach  by  actions  than  by  words*  And 
suppose  we  were  all  to  give  up  our  lives  for  the  faith;  yet  even 
our  death  would  not  be  useless.  By  so  dying  we  should  set  our  seal 
to  the  fiGuth  which  we  preach,  and  that  faith  would  spread  with  the 
greater  power."    While  his  friends  strove  to  prevent  Otto  from  cross- 
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ing  ever  to  Riigen,  he  himself  was  occapied  in  devisng  some  way  of 
getfing  to  the  island  unobserved.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
irateh  Imn  closely.  But  whilst  the  rest  of  the  clergy  blamed  the  rash 
leal  of  their  bishop,  the  priest  Ulric  felt  himself  impelled  to  realize  the 
dariing  thought  of  his  superior.  Having  first  begged  and  received 
his  blessing  on  the  undertaking,  Ulric  went  on  board  a  ferry-boat, 
taking  with  him  such  articles  as  were  necessary  for  the  celebration  of 
the  mass.  But  wind  and  weather  were  obstinately  against  him ;  three 
several  times  he  was  beaten  back  by  the  storm ;  but  no  sooner  did  it 
remit  its  violence  than  he  again  attempted  to  get  over  to  the  island. 
Thus  he  struggled  with  the  winds  and  waves  for  seven  days ;  many 
times  hovering  between  life  and  death.  But  the  weather  constantly 
proving  unfavorable,  and  Ulric's  boat  getting  to  bo  leaky,  the  bishop 
at  length  began  to  regard  these  unpropitious  events  as  indications  or 
the  divine  will,  and  forbade  his  beloved  priest  firom  making  any  farther 
attempts.  The  dangers  he  had  run  now  became  the  subject  of  remark. 
Said  one,  **  Suppose  Ulric  had  perished,  who  would  have  been  to  blame 
for  it?''  Here  the  priest  Adalbert  spoke  out,  plainly  criminating 
tiie  bishop  himself.  ^^  Would  not  the  blame,"  said  he,  ^^  justly  fall  on 
him  who  exposed  him  to  such  dangers  ?"  —  showing  not  only  his  own 
independent  spirit,  but  also  the  gentleness  of  the  bishop  which  would 
aUow  one  of  his  clergy  to  speSk  so  frankly  about  him  in  his  own 
presence.  Otto,  instead  of  ti^ng  the  remark  unkindly,  endeavored 
to  refute  the  implied  charge  by  arguing  that  he  had  done  rightly, 
thou^  on  such  grounds  as  he  would  not  have  offered  except  under 
the  influence  of  his  present  feeling?.  Said  he,  ^'  If  Christ  sent  the 
apostles  as  sheep  among  wolves,  was  Christ  to  be  blamed  if  the  wolves 
devoured  the  sheep  ?" 

That  he  might,  in  the  shortest  time,  extend  out  his  labors  in  all 
directidtis,  so  as  to  fill  up  and  complete  the  whole  work  begun  during 
his  first  residence  in  Pommerania,  Otto  determined  to  alter  his  plan ; 
and,  mstead  of  keeping  all  his  clergy  about  him,  as  at  first,  and 
hboring  in  common  with  them  from  a  single  point,  to  divide  the  field 
between  them  and  himself  by  sending  them  to  different  stations.  Some 
he  sent  to  Demmin ;  he  himself  went  to  Stettin,  to  combat  the  pagan- 
ism which  had  again  lifted  up  its  head  there.  But  his  clergy  neither 
entered  heartily  into  his  plan  nor  partook  of  his  courageous  faith. 
They  trembled  at  the  fury  of  the  pagan  people  in  that  place,  and 
were  not  willing  to  expose  their  lives.  The  bishop,  however,  since  he 
could  not  overcome  their  opposition  by  expostulation,  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  journey  alone.  Having  spent  a  day  in  solitude  and  prayer, 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  undertaking,  he  stole  away  in  the  evening, 
as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  taking  with  him  his  mass-book  and  the 
sacramental  cup.  The  clergy  knew  nothing  about  it,  till  they  sent  to 
call  him  to  matins  (the  matutina).  Finding  that  he  was  gone,  they 
were  struck  with  shame,  and  began  to  grow  alarmed  for  their  beloved 
8|nritual  father.  They  hurried  away  after  him,  and  compelled  hjm  to 
return  back.  On  the  next  morning,  they  set  out  in  ooi 
him,  and  crossed  over  by  ship  to  Stettin. 
VOL.  IV.  3 
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In  Stettin,  Otto's  earlier  labors  had  proved  by  no  means  firoitleas.' 
This  appeared  evident  from  the  events  which  followed.  A  reaction 
of  those  Christian  convictions  which  had  ahready  been  deeply  implant- 
ed in  the  minds  of  many,  led,  under  a  variety  of  peculiar  eircomstaneea 
and  fiftvorable  coincidences,  to  a  new  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
paganism.  Christianity,  as  it  seems,  had  gained  entrance  especially 
among  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  class  of  the  people,'  and  in 
their  case,  paganism  found,  at  its  revival,  but  little  matter  to  woik- 
upon.  The  priests,  however,  who  had  submitted  to  baptism  were  still 
pagans  at  heart,  and  they  lost  too  much  by  the  change  of  reCgion  to 

St  easily  over  the  pun  and  vexation  which  that  loss  occa»oned. 
ley  readily  found  means  of  operating  on  the  rude  masses  of  the 
people,  in  whom,  during  so  short  a  period,  Christianity  had  not  yet 
struck  its  roots  deep.  A  &mine,  extending  to  men  and  cattle,  accom* 
panied  with  unusual  mortality,  was  interpreted  by  them  as  a  sign  of 
the  anger  of  the  deities,  —  a  thing  easily  made  evident  to  the  people. 
They  managed,  such  was  their  influence,  to  carry  the  matter  so  &r, 
that  a  mob  assembled  to  destroy  a  Christian  church.  Yet  there  were 
'  some  who  had  felt  the  power  of  Christianity,  though  they  had  not 
entirely  loosened  their  hold  of  paganism.  In  this  class  there  was  a 
struggle  between  the  old  and  tiie  new,  or  a  commingling  of  both. 

Before  the  time  of  Otto's  second  vi^t  to  Stettin,  there  was  residing 
in  that  town  a  person  of  some  note,  who,  after  having  experienced 
various  remarkable  providences  in  the  course  of  his  life,  stooa  forth  as 
a  zealous  witness  for  Christianity,  thus  preparing  the  way  by  his 
influence  for  a  better  state  of  things.  Witstack  was  one  of  those 
belonging  to  the  more  consequential  class  of  citizens,  who  had  been 
converted  and  baptized  by  Otto ;  and  although  Christianity  was  by 
no  means  apprehended  by  him  according  to  its  pure  spirit,  yet  he  had 
within  him  tiie  germ  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  faith.  The  image  of 
bishop  Otto,  the  man  whom  he  had  seen  laboring  with  such  self- 
denying  love,  such  imshaken  confidence  in  God,  this  image  seems 
especially  to  have  become  deeply  stamped  on  his  mind.  Since  his 
conversion,  he  had  uniformly  refused  to  take  part  in  any  warlike  un- 
dertaking, except  against  pagans.  Fighting  against  these  was  one 
way,  as  he  thought,  by  which  he  could  show  his  zeal  for  Christianity. 
He  joined  a  piratical  expedition,  probably  against  the  Rugians ;  expe- 
riencing a  defeat,  he  with  others  was  taken  captive  and  thrown  in 
chains.  During  his  confinement,  he  resorted  for  consolation  and  sup- 
port to  prayer.  Once,  after  long-continued,  earnest  prayer,  falling 
asleep,  he  dreamed  that  bishop  Otto  appeared  to  him  and  promised 
that  he  should  be  assisted ;  soon  after  which,  by  a  remarkable  turn  of 
providence,  he  found  means  of  escaping  from  his  confinement.^    Hasten- 

>  The  Sapientiores,  as  distinf^ished  from  find,  for  the  most  part,  in  it  that  graphical 

the  people,  —  a  class  freqaenUy  alluded  to  mode  of  description,  which  bespoaks  an 

by  tne  unknown  writer  of  Otto  s  life.  eye-witness,  —  a  simplicity  quite  remote 

•  The  accconnt  by  the  unknown  writer,  from  the  exaggerative  style  of  Andreas,  — 

whom  we  follow  here  also,  is  certainly  de-  few  miraculous  stories,  and  these,  for  die 

lenring  of  credit  in  its  main  points.    We  most  part,  of  such  a  character,  that  the  ioctt 
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kg  to  tibe  seariiore,  lie  fetmd  a  boat,  leaping  on  which  he  oommitied 
hioMlf  to  the  wavee,  and,  &vored  by  the  wind,  in  a  short  time  got 
■fidj  back  to  Stettin.  He  looked  upon  his  deliveranoe  as  a  miracle. 
It  teemed  to  him  a  direct  testimcmj  to  Otto's  holiness,  —  a  proof  that 
Ghimtianity  was  the  cause  of  Ood.  He  regarded  it  as  a  divine  call, 
ianting  him  to  appear  as  a  witness  among  his  comitrymen,  for  the 
Bring  who  had  miraculonsly  saved  him,  and  to  labor  for  the  extension 
of  his  worship  among  them.^  After  his  return,  he  caused  the  boat  to 
be  hung  up  at  the  city  gates,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  deliverance 
and  testimony  in  &vor  of  the  Being  to  whom  he  owed  it.  With  great 
Mai,  he  bore  witness  among  his  countrymen,  of  the  God  whom  bishop 
Otto  had  taught  him  to  pray  to,  and  whose  almighty  power  had  been 
so  clearly  ezUbited  in  his  own  case ;  he  announced  to  the  fallen  the 
finne  judgments  which  would  surely  overtake  them,  unless  they  re- 
pented and  returned  back  to  the  £uth. 

8liU  anoAer  fact,  which  was  likewise  regarded  as  a  nuracle,  had 
Bade  a  &vorable  impression.  In  a  popular  tumult,  got  up  for  the 
porpoee  of  destroying  the  church  which  hsA  been  erect^  in  that  town, 
il  10  happened  that  one  of  the  persons  actively  engaged  in  the  affidr, 
when  about  to  strike  a  blow  widi  his  hammer,  was  seised  with  a 
sudden  palsy ;  his  hand  stiffening,  let  the  hammer  drop,  and  he  him- 
self fen  firom  the  ladder.  It  seems  that  he  was  one  of  the  relapsed 
Christians.  Perhaps  a  reaction  of  the  fidth,  not  yet  by  any  means 
ufaoUy  extinguished  in  his  soul,  once  more  came  over  him ;  hence  an 
iaward  struggle,  a  sudden  access  of  fear,  which  pabied  his  arm,  as  he 
was  about  to  jcin  with  the  rest  in  destroying  a  temple  consecrated  to 
the  Crod  of  the  Christians.  Paganism,  it  is  true,  still  maintained  a 
place  ni  his  soul ;  he  could  not  wholly  renounce  the  worship  of  the 
ancient  gods ;  but  still,  the  Ood  of  the  Christians,  whose  temple  was 
bring  destroyed,  appeared  to  him  as  one  against  whom  no  human 
power  could  prevail ;  as  was  manifest  in  his  own  case.  He  therefore 
advised  tiiat,  in  order  to  preserve  friendship  with  all  the  gods,  they 
should  erect  by  the  side  of  this  church  an  altar  to  the  national  divin- 
ities. Now,  even  this  was  something  gained ;  it  was  a  pomt  in  ad- 
vance, that  the  God  of  the  Christians  should  be  recognized  by  pagans 
tfaemselres  as  a  mighty  being  beside  the  ancient  gods. 

Thus,  after  such  preparatory  events,  Otto's  arrival  at  Stettin  fell  at 
die  right  moment  to  brmg  the  contest  between  Christianity  and  pagan- 

,  aroused  by  the  influence  of  Witstack,  to  a  more  open  outbreak 


at  bottom  may  be  eisilj  separated  ftiom  pbenomena  bj  the  standard  of  ordinary 

the  mode  of  apprehending  and  represent-  ezperienoe,  and  the  objective  fact  as  it  ac- 

kg  tbem  as  miracles,  or  that  they  may  be  tnally  occurred  ever  lies  at  bottom  of  the 

cinly  reduced  to  a  natural  connection  of  representation. 

events  of  the  higher  sort    But,  in  this  case,  '  The  historian  already  mentioned  re- 

the  report  refers  back  to  the  saying  of  Wit-  cords  the  following  words  of  Witstack  to 

MmIl    In  this  report,  drawn  up  from  re-  the  bishop,  in  reference  to  the  boat  which 

ooUection  long  after  the  events,  eyerything,  was  the  means  of  his  salvation :  "*  Jiaec 

it  tba  lively  feeling  of  gratitude  to  God,  dmba  testimonium  sanctitatii^ 

aight  receive  a  coloring  of  the  wonderful  men  turn  fldei  meae,  argaw 

Bat  we  are  by  no  means  authorised  to  meae  ad  populum  istimi**. 
all  extraordinary  psychological 
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sod  final  decision.  However  great  his  danger  might  seem,  when  men' 
contemplated  from  without  the  rage  of  the  pagan  mass  of  the  popnla- 
tion,  yet  it  would  appear  by  no  means  so  great  to  him  who  could  more 
closely  examine,  on  the  very  scene  of  events,  the  circumstances  of  Ae 
case ;  for  although  the  pagan  party,  which  was  made  up,  for  the  most 
part,  of  people  of  the  lower  class,  were  loud  in  their  vociferations  and 
violent  in  their  gestures,  yet  the  Christian  party,  with  whom  the  better 
class  of  citizens  seem  to  have  tacitly  arranged  themselves,  was  really 
the  most  powerful ;  nor  were  they  destitute  of  the  means  of  restoring 
quiet,  provided  only  the  first  gust  of  anger,  in  which  there  was  more 
noise  than  efficiency,  was  suffered  to  pass  by.  Besides,  the  pagan 
party  had  no  leader  combining  superior  intelligence  with  hotAiead- 
ed  zeal ;  and  the  large  number  of  those  who,  though  they  now  took 
the  side  of  the  zealots  for  the  restoration  of  paganism,  had  yet  received 
some  impression  from  Christianity,  might,  imder  a  slight  turn  of 
circumstances,  be  easily  led  to  take  another  step  towards  Uie  Christian 
fiuth.  But  to  bishop  Otto  this  favorable  preparation  of  the  popular 
mind  was  wholly  unknown.  He  was  expecting  the  worst  from  the 
tumultuous  frenzy  of  the  Pagans ;  and  placing  no  reliance  whatever 
on  human  means,  or  any  concurrence  of  natural  causes ;  trusting  in 
God  alone,  and  resigned  to  his  will,  he  went  boldly  forward  to  meet 
the  threatening  danger,  prepared  with  a  cheerful  heart  to  die  the 
death  of  a  martyr.  He  at  first  found  a  place  of  refuge,  for  himself 
and  his  companions,  in  a  church  that  stood  before  the  city.  As  soon 
as  this  became  known  in  the  town,  a  band  of  armed  men,  led  on  by 
priests,  collected  around  this  spot,  threatening  destruction  to  the 
church,  and  death  to  those  that  occupied  it.  Had  the  bishop  given  way 
to  fear,  or  betrayed  the  least  alarm,  the  furious  mob  would,  perhaps, 
have  proceeded  to  fulfil  their  threats.  But  the  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  displayed  by  the  bishop,  put  a  damper  on  the  fury  of  the 
threatening  mob.  Having  commended  himself  and  his  friends  to  Grod 
in  prayer,  he  walked  forOi,  dressed  in  his  episcopal  robes,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  clergy,  bearing  before  him  the  cross  and  relics,  and 
chanting  p^ms  and  hymns.  The  calmness  with  which  this  was  done, 
the  awe-inspiring  character  of  the  whole  proceeding,  confounded  the 
multitude.  All  remained  quiet  and  silent.  The  more  prudent,  or 
the  more  favorably  disposed  to  Christianity,  took  advantage  of  this  to 

Sut  down  the  excitement.  The  priests  were  told  that  they  should 
efend  their  cause,  not  with  violence,  but  with  arguments ;  and  one 
after  another  the  crowd  dispersed.  This  occurred  on  Friday,  and  the 
Saturday  following  was  spent  by  Otto  in  preparing  himself,  by  prayer 
and  fieisting,  for  the  approaching  crisis. 

In  the  mean  time,  Witstack,  stimulated  by  the  bishop's  arrival,  went 
forth  among  the  people  testifying,  with  more  boldness  than  ever,  in 
favor  of  Christianity  and  against  paganism.  He  brought  his  friends 
and  kinsmen  to  the  bishop ;  he  exhorted  him  not  to  give  out  in  the 
contest,  promised  him  victory,  and  advised  with  him  as  to  the  steps 
which  should  next  be  taken.  On  Sunday,  after  performing  mass,  Otto 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  by  Witstack  to  the  market-place.     Mount- 
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ittgflie  steps,  from  whence  the  herald  and  magistrates  were  afecustom- 
ed  to  address  the  people,  after  Witstack  by  signs  and  words  had 
enfomed  silence,  Otto  began  to  speak,  and  the  major  part  listened 
sQently  and  with  attention  to  what  he  said,  as  it  was  translated  by  the 
interpreter,  already  mentioned,  into  the  language  of  the  country.  But 
DOW  a  tall,  well-habited  priest,  of  great  bodily  strength,  pressing  for- 
ward, drowned  the  words  of  both  with  his  shouts,  at  the  same  time 
eadeaToring  to  stir  up  the  anger  of  the  pagans  against  the  enemy  of 
their  gods.  He  called  on  diem  to  seize  upon  this  opportunity  of 
trenging  their  deities.  Lances  were  poised ;  but  still  no  one  dared 
attempt  any  injury  to  the  bishop.  Well  might  the  confident  faith  and 
Ute  courage  that  flowed  from  it,  the  perfect  composure  manifested  by 
the  bishop  amid  this  tumultuous  scene,  the  imposing  and  dignified 
gravity  of  his  whole  demeanor,  make  a  great  impression  on  the  multi* 
tade,  particularly  on  those  who  had  previously  been  in  any  way  afiect- 
ed  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  had  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
ifaoUy  obliterating  the  impression.  Such  a  fact,  in  which  we  must 
oertainly  recognize  the  power  of  the  godlike,  might  in  such  a  period 
looD  come  to  be  conceived  and  represented  more  under  the  color  of 
the  nuraculous,  and  this  representation  would  contribute  again  to  pro- 
mote  the  belief  in  men's  minds  of  the  divine  power  of  Christianity. 
Otto  immediately  took  advantage  of  the  &vorable  impression  thus  pro> 
daced.  Proceeding  with  the  crowd  of  believers  that  now  surrounded 
Km,  to  the  church  by  which  the  pagan  altar  had  recently  been  erect- 
ad,  he  consecrated  it  anew,  and  caused  the  mjuries  it  had  received  to 
be  repaired  at  his  own  expense. 

On  the  next  day,  the  people  assembled  to  decide  what  course  ought 
to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  religion.  They  remained 
iDgether  from  eariy  in  the  morning  until  midnight  Individuals  ap- 
peared who  represented  all  that  had  occurred  on  the  day  before  as 
miraculous,  b^umiig  testimony  with  enthusiasm  to  the  active,-self-sacri- 
ficing  love  of  the  bishop ;  foremost  among  these  was  that  zealous 
Christian  and  admirer  of  Otto,  Witstack.  A  decree  was  passed  accord- 
h^jj  that  Christianity  should  be  mtroduced,  and  everything  that  per- 
tiined  to  idolatry  destroyed.  Witstack  hastened  the  same  night  to 
inform  the  bbhop  of  all  that  had  transpired.  The  latter  rose  early 
the  next  morning  to  render  thanks  to  God,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
mass.  After  this  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  where  he  spoke 
to  them  words  of  encouragement,  wMch  were  received  in  the  manner 
to  be  expected  after  such  a  decree  of  the  popular  assembly.  Many 
vho  had  apostatized  requested  to  be  received  back  mto  the  community 
of  the  ftdthfiil. 

The  winnmg  kindness  of  Otto's  manners,  as  well  as  his  readiness  to 
take  advantage  of  the  most  trifling  circumstances  which  could  be  turned 
to  account  in  his  labors,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  incident.  One 
day,  on  his  way  to  church,  he  saw  a  troop  of  boys  in  the  street  at 
play, — kindly  saluting  them  in  the  language  of  tiie  country,  he  retort- 
ed their  jokes,  and  having  signed  the  cross  over  them»  aauiHntt&em 
his  blessing,  left  them.    After  he  had  proceeded 
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looking  behind,  he  observed,  that  the  children  attracted  by  the  strange 
act  followed  after  him.  He  stopped ;  and  calling  the  little  ones  around 
him,  inquired  who  of  them  had  been  baptized  ?  These  he  exhorted  to 
remain  steadfast  to  their  baptismal  vow,  and  to  avoid  the  society  of 
the  unbaptized.  They  took  him  at  his  word,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
their  play  listened  attentively  to  his  discourse.^  Still,  the  zeal  of 
bishop  Otto  was  not  always  accompanied  with  befitting  prudence; 
hence  he  often  exposed  himself  to  great  peril.  While  burned  in  de- 
stroying all  the  pagan  temples  and  monuments  of  superstition,  resolved 
to  let  nothing  remain  which  was  in  anywise  adapted  so  to  impress  the 
senses  as  to  promote  idolatry,  he  came  across  a  magnificent  nut-tree, 
whose  refreshing  shade  was  enjoyed  by  many,  and  which  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood  earnestly  besought  lum  to  spare.  But  as  it  was  con- 
secrated  to  a  deity,  the  bishop  was  too  fearful  of  the  dangerous  sensuous 
impression  to  yield  to  their  wishes.  Most  indignant  of  all  was  the  owner 
of  the  estate  on  which  the  tree  stood.  After  he  had  stormed  about  in 
a  firenzy  of  passion,  his  anger  seemed  at  length  to  have  spent  itselfl 
Suddenly,  however,  nusing  his  axe  behind  the  back  of  the  bishop,  he 
would  have  dealt  him  a  fatal  blow,  had  not  the  latter,  at  the  same 
moment,  inclined  himself  a  httle  on  the  other  side.  All  now  fell  upon 
ihp  man,  and  it  was  the  bishop  who  rescued  him  out  of  their  hands. 
Again,  during  his  passage  from  Stettin,  he  was  threatened  by  an  attack 
of  the  pagan  party,  which,  as  it  diminished  in  numbers,  grew  more 
violent  m  rancor ;  but  he  fortunately  escaped.  Accompanied  by  his 
clergy,  and  a  number  of  tiie  more  respectable  citizens  of  Stettin,  he 
proceeded  to  Julin,  where  also,  after  such  an  example  had  been  set 
them  by  the  capital,  he  labored  with  good  success.  Gladly,  and  with- 
out shrinking  from  a  martyr's  death,  he  would  have  extended  his 
labors  also  to  the  island  of  Riigen,  had  he  not  been  obliged,  in  the 
year  1128,  by  his  engagements  as  a  member  of  the  imperial  diet,  to 
return  to  Germany ;  so  after  paying  another  visit  to  the  new  commu- 
nities, he  shaped  bis  course  homeward.  But,  even  amidst  the  manifold 
cares  of  his  civil  and  spiritual  relations,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
Pommeranians.  On  learning  that  certam  Pommeranian  Christians  had 
been  conveyed  into  captivity  among  pagan  hordes,  he  detormined  to 
procure  their  release.  He  ordered  a  large  quanti^  of  valuable  cloth 
to  be  purchased  in  Halle,  and  sending  the  whole  to  rommerania,  where 
these  goods  stood  in  high  demand,  appropriated  a  part  as  presents  to 
the  nobles,  with  a  view  to  secure  their  kind  feelings  toward  the  infant 
church ;  and  ordered  the  remainder  to  be  sold  and  converted  into 
ransom-money  for  those  captives. 

But  in  pushing  forward  with  so  much  zeal  and  resolution  the  mission 
among  the  Pommeranians,  Otto  neglected  one  thing,  which  was  of  the 

'  The  anknown   biographer  introdaces  this  account,  it  appears  also  to  hare  been 

tliis  anecdote,  1.  iii,  p.  85,  before  that  popu-  by  no  means  the  fact,  —  as  might  be  infer- 

lar  assembly  which  decided  the  question  red  from  what  he  savs  respecting  the  effect 

with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  Chris-  and  consequences  of  Otto  s  discourse,  held 

tianity  into  Pommerania.    But  it  is  plain  after  the  above  assembly,  —  that  all  direct- 

from  the  connection  of  his  own  account,  ly  submitted  to  baptism, 
tbat  it  occurred  sometime  afierwarda.  From 
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vtanoet  consequence  m  order  to  a  settled,  enduring  foundation  of  Chris- 
tian culture  among  the  people ;  and  this  was,  to  make  provision  for  Hie 
imparting  of  Christian  instruction  in  the  lan^age  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  want  of  German  clergy,  well  skilled  m  ttie  Slavic  language, 
ttere  was  a  want  of  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  native 
inhabitants  an  education  suited  to  the  spiritual  calUng.  No  doubt, 
both  these,  owing  to  the  short  time  employed  in  the  conversion  of  the 
people,  were  wants  the  supply  of  which  would  be  attended  with  great 
diflBculties.  But  the  consequence  of  it  was,  that  ecclesiastics  had  to 
be  called  out  of  Oermany,  who  always  remained,  in  national  peculiari- 
ties, language,  and  customs,  too  foreign  from  these  Wends,  ana  had  but 
fittle  true  love  for  them.  What  contributed  to  the  same  evil  was,  that 
German  colonists,  in  cver-mcreasiQg  numbers,  were  called  in  to  replen 
ish  the  territories  which  had  been  laid  waste  and  the  cities  which  had 
been  desolated  by  the  preceding  wars.  These  foreigners  met  the 
Wends  with  a  sort  of  contempt.  A  feud  sprung  up  between  the  new 
and  the  old  inhabitants  of  die  land,  and  the  ktter  were  induced  to 
withdraw  themselves  into  the  back  parts  of  the  country.^  The  same 
injastice  was  here  done  to  the  aborigjinals  by  the  new  race  of  foreign- 
ers who  settled  down  in  the  land,  as  has  often  been  done  over  agsun 
Id  later  times  and  in  other  quarters  of  the  world. 

Christianity  had  not  as  yet  found  admittance  into  the  island  of 
Bugen,  but  its  inhabitants  still  maintained  their  freedom,  and  held 
fiul  to  their  ancient  sacred  customs.  Thus  the  bond  of  union  was 
severed  between  these  islanders  and  the  Christian  Pommeranians.  It 
was  not  until  after  repeated  battles,  that  Waldemar  king  of  Denmark 
at  last  succeeded,  in  the  year  1168,  to  subjugate  the  island ;  and  then 
the  destruction  of  paganism  and  the  founding  of  the  Christian  church 
first  became  practicable.  The  inspiring  soul  of  this  enterprise  was 
bishop  Absalom,  of  Boeskilde,  a  man  who  conceived  it  possible  to  unite 
in  himself  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  and  the  bishop  ;3  and  who  was 
therefore  the  least  fitted  of  all  men  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  a 
people  in  the  proper  sense.  Through  his  me(Uation,  a  compact  was 
fi>rmed  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  town  Arcona,  which  compact 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  subjection  of  the  entire  island.  They 
obliged  themselves  by  this  agreement  to  renounce  paganism,  and  to 
introduce  among  them  Christianity,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
Danish  church.  The  landed  estates  of  the  temples  were  to  devolve 
on  the  clergy.  When  the  monstrous  idol  of  Svantovit  was  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  city,  not  a  single  native-bom  individual  dared  lay 
hands  on  it,  so  dreaded  by  all  was  the  vengeance  of  the  deity.  But 
when  the  idol  had  been  dragged  o£f  to  the  camp  of  the  Danes,  without 

*  Thomas  Kantsow's  Chronicle  of  Pom-  siastic  finding  nothing  offensive  in  snch  a 

memua,  published  br  W.  Bohmer,  p.  35.  combination.  War  with  paeans  for  the  good 

'  Htt  ardent  fnend  and  eulogist,  the  £ei-  of  the  church,  seemed  to  him  not  a  whit 

moms  Danish  historian  Saxo-Grammadcus,  foreign  to  the  character  of  a  bishop.    "^  Ne- 

Piovost  of  Boeskilde,  who,  on  his  recom-  que  enim  minus  sacrorum  a^et  cii^tu, 

meodation,  undertook  his  work  of  history,  publice  religionis  hostes 

calb  him  **militiae  et  religionis  sociato  ful-  caeremonianim  tateUd 

gore  consplcaiu  f  this  historian  and  ecde-  p.  440,  ed.  Klots. 
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any  of  the  anticipated  dreadful  consequences,  some  complained  of  Aa 
"wrong  done  to  their  god ;  while  others  considered  the  ancient  faith  as 
alreaay  overturned  bj  this  experiment,  and  now  ridiculed  the  monster 
ihey  had  before  adored.  Still  more  must  this  impression  have  been 
strNigthened  in  their  nunds,  when  they  saw  the  idol  hewn  in  pieces, 
and  tihe  fragments  of  wood  used  in  the  camp  for  cooking  provisions. 
The  clergy  living  in  the  service  of  the  nobles  were  sent  into  the  town 
to  instruct  and  baptize  the  people  according  to  ibe  notions  of  tbal 
period ;  but  among  such  a  clergy,  who  at  the  same  time  served  as 
secretaries  to  the  nobles,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  much  Chris- 
tian knowledge  was  to  be  found.  The  great  temple  was  burnt,  and 
the  foundations  laid  for  a  Christian  church.  The  same  course  was 
pursued  in  other  parts  of  tiie  island.  The  work  was  prosecuted  by 
priests,  whom  bishop  Absalom  sent  over  from  Denmark,  after  the  recall 
of  those  ecclesiastics,  who  were  only  intended  to  supply  the  immediate 
want.  He  provided  the  means  for  their  subsistence,  so  that  they  mi^t 
not  be  felt  as  a  burden  on  the  people.  Many  mcidents  occurred  here 
also  by  which  people  were  led  to  ascribe  the  cure  of  various  diseases 
to  the  prayers  of  the  priests.  But  the  historian  of  this  period,  though 
be  reports  them  as  miracles,  does  not  profess  to  consider  them  as 
proving  the  holiness  of  these  ecclesiastics,  but  only  as  works  of  divine 
grace  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of  that  people.^ 

We  noticed,  in  thepreceding  period,  the  founding  of  a  great  Chris- 
tian  empire  of  the  Wends  by  Gk)ttschalk.  This  empire  perished, 
however,  with  its  founder,  when  he  was  assassinated  ;  and  paganism 
had  revived  again  under  Cruko,  a  prince  very  hostilely  disposed 
towards  Christianity.  Tet  Gottschalk  s  son,  Henry,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Denmark,  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  Christian  princes,  in 
putting  down  the  opposition  of  the  pagan  Wends,  and  by  his  means, 
m  1105,  the  Wendish  kingdom  was  restored.  He  endeavored  also 
to  reestablish  Christianity.  But  when  he  died,  in  the  year  1126,  his 
two  sons,  Canute  and  Zwentipolk,  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  each  o&er, 
which  could  not  fail  to  operate  disastrously  on  the  interests  of  the 
Wendish  people,  both  in  a  political  and  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of 
view.  With  these  two  sons,  the  family  of  Gk)ttschalk  became  extinct ; 
and  the  people,  who  along  with  then:  liberties  defended  also  their 
ancient  sacred  customs,  saw  themselves  abandoned  without  mercy  to 
ibe  power  of  the  Christian  princes  of  Germany.  It  was  not  till  luter 
the  margrave  Albert  the  Bear,  and  duke  Henry  the  Lion,  had  wholly 
subdued  the  Wends,  that  the  Christian  church  could  estabUsh  itself  in 
this  part  of  Germany  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  that  the  bishoprics 
previously  founded  could  be  restorcfd.  But  the  war-wasted  districts 
were  peopled  by  foreign  Christian  colonists  fix)m  other  quarters  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  what  the  spirit  of  Christianiiy  required,  namely,  that  the 
national  individuality  should  be  preserved  inviolate,  and,  ennobled  by 
true  reli^on,  should  be  unfolded  to  a  higher  order  of  perfection,  was 

*  Saxo :  "  Qaod  potins  lacnuidae  gentis  respectoi,  qnam  sacerdotam  sancdtad  difi* 
nittiB  conceuam  videri  potest*' 
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left  miacccmiplidied.  It  would  be  remote  from  the  present  desi^,  to 
pre  an  accoimt  of  wars,  which  oould  be  of  no  real  service  in  ez- 
iBiiding  the  kingdom  of  Christ  among  these  tribes. 

We  pass  on  to  mention  one  individual,  who,  m  the  midst  of  disorder 
and  destmction,  endeavored,  with  self-denying  love,  to  labor  for  the 
saving  good  of  the  nations.  This  was  Vicdin,  Sprang  from  a  family 
of  the  ndddle  class  at  Quemheim,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser, 
and  early  deprived  of  his  parents,  he  found  pity  with  a  woman  of 
noUe  birth,  who  took  him  to  her  castle,  Everstein,  where  she  suffered 
him  to  want  for  nothmg.  A  question  put  to  him  by  the  envious  priest 
of  the  village,  with  a  view  to  embarrass  and  shame  him,  brought  him 
to  the  consciousness  and  confession  of  his  ignorance.  But  this  inci- 
dent, which  he  himself  regarded  as  a  gracious  act  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence,^ turned  out  to  him  a  salutary  mcentive,  and  gave  a  new  direc- 
fioQ  to  his  life,  filled  with  shame,  he  immediately  left  the  castle,  and 
betaking  himself  to  the  then  flourishing  school  at  Paderbom,  applied 
liimself  to  study  with  so  much  diligence  and  application,  that  Hart- 
mann,  the  master  of  that  school,  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  check 
tnd  moderate  his  zeal.  In  a  short  time,  he  made  such  progress  in  the 
acqniffltion  of  knowledge  that  his  master  made  him  an  assistant  in  the 
ichooL  Somewhat  later,  he  was  called  himself  to  take  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  school  in  Bremen.  After  presiding  over  this  institution 
far  a  few  years  with  great  zeal,  his  earnest  loncing  after  a  more  com- 
pete education  impelled  him  to  visit  that  &r-&med  seat  of  science, 
men  filled  with  lovers  of  learning  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  the 
PlaEisian  University.  Here,  it  was  not  the  predominant  oialectic 
tendency,  for  which  the  University  of  Paris  was  especially  &mous,  but 
Ihe  simple  biblical  tendency,  by  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  most 
strongly  attracted.  After  having  spent  three  years  at  this  University 
(a.  d.  1125),  he  thought  he  might  venture  on  a  step  from  which  dish 
trust  in  his  youth,  still  exposed  to  temptations,  had  hitherto  deterred 
Um,  and  to  receive  the  priestly  consecration.  Presentiy,  he  was  seized 
abo  with  a  desire  to  convey  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  to  those  parts 
where  it  was  most  greatiy  needed.  The  report  of  what  the  Wendish 
king  Henry  was  doing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church 
among  his  people,  drew  him  to  that  quarter.  Archbishop  Adalbert 
of  Bremen,  gave  him  a  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Slavo- 
nians. Two  other  ecclesiastics,  Rudolph,  a  priest  from  Hildesheim, 
tnd  Ludolf,  a  canonical  from  Yerden,  joined  him  as  fellow-laborers  in 
file  sacred  enterprise.  King  Henry,  to  whom  they  offered  their  ser- 
nces,  received  them  readily,  showing  them  great  respect,  and  assign- 
ing to  them  a  church  in  Lubec,  where  he  himself  usually  resided,  as  the 
seat  of  their  labors.  Before  they  could  commence  them,  however, 
the  king  died ;  and  the  ensuing  wars  between  his  sons  rendered  it  im- 
posmble  for  them  to  effect  anything  in  that  district.  Yicelin  now 
returned  back  to  archbishop  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  whom  he  attended 


'  Helmold,  vide  vol.  iv,  p.  105,  whose    ad  verbam  illius  sacerdotis  respexcrit  enin 
lepoit  we  here  follow,  says  of  him,  i,  142 :    misericordia  divina." 
*Asdivi  earn  saepcnumcro  dicenteiUi  quia 
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on  las  tour  of  visitaiaon  m  a  diocese,  the  borders  of  wliich  were  in- 
hibited by  Slavic  tribes.  It  so  happened  that,  m  the  year  1126,  when 
Vicelin  was  accompanying  the  archbishop  on  snch  a  tonr  of  visitatkm, 
tiie  inhabitants  of  the  border^town  Falaera,^  applied  to  the  latter  {<x 
%  priest  to  reside  amongst  them.  A  convenient  centre  was  here  pre- 
sented to  Vicelin  for  his  labors  among  the  Slavonians,  and  he  gladly 
accepted  the  call.  He  found  here  a  poor,  nncnltivated  country,  ren- 
dered desdate  by  many  wars,  numbers  who  were  Christians  only  in 
name,  manifold  remains  of  idolatry,  groves  and  fountains  consecrated 
to  the  deities.  He  preached  with  energy  and  effect ;  the  truths,  which 
were  as  yet  wholly  new  to  the  rude  multitude,  found  ready  entrance 
into  their  minds.  He  destroyed  the  remaining  objects  of  idolatrous 
worship,  travelled  about  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Elbe,  and  made 
it  the  aim  of  his  preaching  not  to  convert  the  people  into  nominal  Chris- 
tians merely,  but  to  lead  them  to  repentance  and  to  a  genuine  Chris- 
tian temper  of  mind.  His  pious,  indefatigable  activity  stimulated 
others  to  imitate  his  example.  A  free  society  was  instituted  of  un- 
married laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  who,  under  his  guidance,  entered 
into  a  mutual  agreement  to  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  prayer, 
charity,  and  self-mortification ;  to  visit  the  sick,  to  relieve  the  necess- 
ties  of  the  poor,  to  labor  for  their  own  salvation,  and  that  of  others, 
and  especially  to  pray  and  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  Slavonians. 
A  spiritual  society  of  this  sort  being  one  of  the  wants  of  the  time, 
belon^g  to  that  peculiar  spirit  of  fraternization,  with  which  the 
awakening  religious  life  readily  united  itself,  gave  birth  to  many 
others,  like  those  religious  associations  called  the  apostolical.  When 
the  emperor  Lothaire  the  Second,  in  the  year  1134,  visited  the  prov- 
mce  of  Holstein,  Vicelin  found  that  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  his 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church  among  the  Slavo- 
nians. By  Vicelin's  advice,  the  emperor  built  a  fortress  at  Segeberg 
to  protect  the  country  against  the  Slavonians ;  a  proceeding  which,  it 
must  be  allowed,  was  hardly  calculated  to  make  a  &vorable  impresrion 
on  that  people  ;  for  the  Slaves  looked  upon  it  as  a  new  mode  of  in- 
frin^g  upon  their  liberties.  Here  it  was  now  proposed  to  erect  a 
new  church,  which  was  to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  Vicelin.  To 
him,  the  emperor  intrusted  also  the  care  of  the  church  in  Lubec ; 
and  consequentiy,  tiie  entire  direction  of  the  mission  among  the  Sla* 
vonians  was  placed  in  his  hands.  At  Segeberg  and  Lubec,  he  could 
now  proceed  to  establish  a  seminary  for  missionaries  among  that 
people ;  but  by  the  poUtical  quarrels  and  disturbances,  which  followed 
the  death  of  Lothaire,  in  1137,  his  labors  here  were  again  interrupted. 
Those  districts  once  more  fell  a  prey  to  the  fury  of  the  Slavonians ; 
the  Christian  foundations  were  destroyed,  the  clergy  obliged  to  flee, 
and  the  labors  of  Vicelin  were  agiun  confined  to  Faldera  alone.  But 
even  this  spot  was  not  long  spared  from  the  ravages  of  the  Slavo> 
mans.  Vicelin  took  occasion,  from  these  calamities,  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  men  from  perishable  things  to  eternal,  teaching  them  to  find 

'  As  it  was  named  by  the  Wends  j  otherwise,  Wippendorf ;  at  a  later  period,  Nea- 
mflnster. 
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in  Qie  gospel  ihe  tme  wmrce  of  trast  and  eoDSoIation  in  Qoi,  After 
birring  paased  fleveral  years  under  these  distresnng  drcumstances, 
Ui  outward  ntoation  was  again  changed  for  the  better  by  the  es- 
iabUshment  of  the  authority  of  duke  Adolph  of  Holstein  in  these 
diatricts,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Slaves.  This  new  soyereign 
carried  out  the  plans  already  contemplated  by  tiie  emperor  Lothairo, 
in  favor  of  Yicelin,  not  only  restoring  the  church  at  Segeberg,  but  also 
^ving  back  the  kmded  estates  wUch  had  been  presented  to  it  by  the 
emperor.  But  to  avoid  the  bustle,  and  confusion  of  the  fortress,  Vice- 
Gn  removed  the  monastery  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Hogelsdorf,  a 
place  more  favorably  situated  to  sectire  the  quiet  necessary  for  the  spirit- 
ual life.  When,  at  a  later  period,  the  war  broke  out  afresh  with  the 
Stavonians,  and  in  consequence  of  it  a  famine  arose  in  those  districts, 
Yicelin,  by  his  exhortations  and  example,  stirred  up  the  spirit  <^  be- 
nevolence. Large  bodies  of  poor  people  daily  presented  themselves 
before  the  gates  of  the  monastery  at  Hogelsdorf.  Presidmg  over  tibe 
monasteiy  waa  a  scholar  of  Vicelin's,  the  priest  Dittmar,  a  man  of 
similar  Bi»rit,  who  had  relinquished  a  canonicate  at  Bremen,  for  the 
porpose  of  joining  the  pious  society.  Dittmar  exhausted  all  his  re- 
sources in  endeavoring  to  alleviate  the  prevailing  distress.  Mean- 
while, these  Slavic  tribes  were  completely  subdued  by  duke  Henr7 
the  Idon ;  and  archbishop  Hartwig  of  Bremen,  having  it  now  in  his 
power  to  restore  the  rumed  bishoprics,  consecrated  Yicelin,  in  the 
year  1148,  aa  bishop  of  Oldenburg.  But  the  man  who,  during  ttus 
long  series  of  years,  had  freely  labored,  accordmg  to  his  own  princi- 
ples, serving  only  the  pure  interests  of  Christianity,  instead  of  nndmg 
himself  now,  in  his  old  age,  enabled  to  act  more  independently  in  this 
higher  dignity,  saw  himself  cramped  and  confined  in  various  ways 
by  a  foreign  sjorit,  and  by  other  interests.'  As  the  duke  had  ahready 
been  vexed,  because  the  archbishop  had  renewed  those  bishoprics 
irithout  his  advice  and  concurrence,  and  nominated  Yicelin  bishop  of 
a  city  in  his  own  territory,  so  he  thought  he  might  at  least  demand 
that  the  latter  should  receive  from  lum  the  investiture.  Yicelin,  who 
by  virtue  of  the  genmne  Christian  spirit  which  actuated  lum,  rose  su- 
perior to  the  interests  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  the  episcopal  prerogative, 
would  gladly  have  yielded  the  point  at  once,  in  order  to  preserve  a 
good  understanding  with  the  duke,  and  to  avoid  being  disturbed  in  his 
spiritual  labors ;  but  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  and  his  clergy  poo- 
tively  forbade  it ;  since  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  pitiable  disgrace  to 
the  church  that  the  bishop  should  receive  the  investiture  from  any 
other  hands  than  those  of  the  emperor .^  He  was  now  exposed,  there- 
fore, to  suffer  many  vexations  and  embarrassments  from  the  duke. 
He  could  not  get  hold  of  the  revenues  which  belonged  to  him.    Mean- 

*Hu  friend  Helmold  says:  ^^Vidcrcs  **Nam  et  ipsi  Yanigloriiot  divitiis  adaltaa 
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idiile,  he  did  what  he  could,  and  in  particular  took  great  pains  to 
perform  the  tours  of  viffltation  in  his  diocese.  He  labored  earnestly 
in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Slavonians,  jet  he  met  with  but  litue 
success  among  them,  finding  himself  so  much  embarrassed  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties  bj  his  misunderstanding  with  the  duke, 
he  finally  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  respect  due  to  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors  to  the  higher  interest  of  the  welfare  of  souls.  Theref<»e, 
he  said  to  the  duke,  ^'  For  the  sake  of  lum  who  humbled  himself  on 
our  account,  I  am  ready  to  do  homage  to  each  one  of  your  vassals,  to 
say  nothing  of  vourself,  a  prince  exalted  to  so  high  a  station  by  the 
Lord."  By  this  concession,  he  involved  himself  in  unpleasant  rda- 
tions  with  his  archbishop.  At  last,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the 
&ith{ul  friend,  who  labored  on  in  the  same  spirit  with  himself,  the 
priest  Dittmar.  During  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  of  his  life,  he 
saw  himself  completely  shut  out  from  all  official  labors ;  for  he  was  so 
severely  affected  by  repeated  shocks  of  apoplexy,  that  he  could  neither 
move  nor  even  control  his  organs  of  speech.  All  that  remained  in 
his  power  was  to  exert  himself  for  the  edification  of  others  by  ihe 
tranquillity  and  patience  which  he  manifested  under  the  severest  snt 
ferings.  Like  the  apostle  John,  and  Gregory  of  Utrecht,^  he  had  to 
be  borne  to  the  church  on  the  shoulders  of  his  disciples.  He  died  on 
the  18th  of  December,  1154. 

The  Christian  church  was  again  planted  during  this  period  among 
the  Slavic  populations  in  the  countries  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  sea. 
This  work  we  will  now  contemplate  more  in  detail.  The  attempts 
made  by  the  Danish  kings  to  convert  men  by  force,  had,  in  una 
region  also,  only  served  to  diffuse  more  widely  the  hatred  against 
Christianity  and  the  Christians.  It  was  by  means  of  commerce  that 
more  peaceful  relations  came  finally  to  be  established  between  the 
LieJUmders  and  Christian  nations.  This  was  an  important  preparation 
for  the  work  of  missions,  by  which  more  could  be  effected  for  the  intro* 
duction  of  Christianity  and  the  well-being  of  the  nations,  than  by  any 
of  the  attempts  to  combine  the  chivalric  sprit  with  Christian  seaL 
In  the  year  1158,  merchants  of  Bremen  began  to  form  commercial  con- 
nections with  the  Lieflanders  and  the  bordering  tribes.  Their  ships 
often  visited  the  Diina,  where  they  established  settiements  for  trade. 
The  priest  Meinhard,  from  the  already-mentioned  monastery  of 
Segeberg  in  Holstein,  a  venerable  old  man,  was  moved  by  a  pious 
aeal,  even  in  his  old  age,  to  embark  in  one  of  the  enterprises  of  these 
merchants,  with  a  view  to  convey  the  message  of  salvation  to  the 
pagan  people.  In  the  year  1186,  he  arrived  on  the  spot.  He  got 
permission  from  the  Russian  prince  Wladimir,  of  Plozk,  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Lieflanders ;  and  at  Yxkiill,  beyond  Itiga,  where  the  mer- 
chants had  already  built  a  fortress  for  the  security  of  trade,  he  founded 
the  first  church.  A  number  of  the  first  men  of  the  nation  consented 
to  receive  baptism  from  him.  On  a  certain  occasion,  when  the  lief- 
lenders  were  attacked  by  pagan  tribes  from  Lithuania^  Meinhard  di- 

'  See  voL  iii,  p.  73.       , 
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reded  the  xneasores  fi>r  defence,  and  under  his  guidance  fhe  invaders 
veie  repeOed.  Bj  this  transaction,  he  won  their  confidence  still  more. 
He  taught  them,  moreover,  how  to  guard  against  such  attacks  for  the 
future,  instructing  them  in  the  art  of  fortification,  of  which  they  were 
entirely  ignorant.  On  their  promising  to  submit  tp  baptism,  he  sent  to 
Gothland  fi)r  workmen  and  building  materials,  and  erected  two  for- 
tresses, at  Yxkiill  and  Holm,  for  the  protection  of  the  people.  But  more 
flian  once  he  was  compelled,  by  bitter  experience,  to  find  that  those 
lAo  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  baptized  only  to  obtain  his  assist- 
ance in-lheir  bodily  necessities,  when  they  had  secured  their  object, 
relapsed  into  miganism,  and  sought  to  wash  away  their  baptism  in  the 
waters  of  the  Duna.  Meinhard,  m  the  mean  wlole,  was  on  a  journey 
to  Bremen,  where  he  went  to  make  a  report  of  the  success  he  had 
met  vdth  to  his  archbishop  and  to  the  pope.  Archbishop  Hartwig 
of  Bremen,  ordained  Mm  bishop  over  the  new  church ;  but  very 
much  still  needed  to  be  done  before  he  could  discharge  the  functions 
of  the  epscopal  office.  After  his  return,  he  found  how  grossly  he  had 
been  deceived  by  those  Lieflanders  who  had  needed  his  assistance  in 
temporal  things. 

To  aid  in  sustaining  this  work,  Theodoric,  a  Cistercian  monk,  had 
come  upon  the  ground,  and  settled  down  at  Threida  (Thoreida). 
But  the  pagans  took  a  dislike  to  him ;  for  the  superior  condition  o( 
his  fields  nad  aroused  their  jealousy.  Already,  they  thought  of  sao- 
rifidng  him  to  their  deities.  Whilst  they  were  deUberating  on  the 
matter,  he  called  upon  Qoi  in  prayer.  The  omen  which,  according 
to  Slavic  custom,  tiiey  took  from  the  stoppings  of  a  horse  which  they 
kept  for  divination,^  turned  out  fitvorably  for  him,  and  his  life  was 
soared.  At  another  time,  he  was  brought  mto  great  peril  by  an  eclipse 
OK  the  sun,  the  people  atbibuting  this  terror-spreadmg  phenomenon  to 
lus  magical  arts.  The  rude  pagans  were  easy  to  beheve  that  one  so 
saperior  to  themselves  in  knowledge  and  culture  was  able  to  do  any- 
thmg ;  so  a  wounded  man  once  applied  to  him  to  be  healed,  promising 
fliat,  if  he  obtained  relief,  he  would  be  baptized.  Theodoric  had  no 
knowledge  of  medicine  ;  but  trustmg  in  God,  whose  assistance  he  in- 
voked, he  composed  a  mixture  of  crushed  herbs,  and  as  the  remedy 
was  followed  by  a  cure,  the  patient,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
nation,  submitted  to  baptism.  This  example  had  its  effect  upon  others. 
But  it  was  with  manifold  vexations,  anxieties,  and  dangers,  that  Mein- 
hard had  to  struggle  to  the  last.  Sometimes  the  Lieflanders,  when 
they  had  an  object  to  gam  by  it,  or  when  they  felt  afraid  that  an  armed 
force  might  be  coming  to  his  assistance,  were  ready  to  promise  any- 
thing ;  and  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  them,  strove  to  re- 
tain him  in  their  country ;  at  other  times,  they  only  mocked  him. 
Already,  he  had  applied  to  the  pope  to  assist  him  in  this  enterprise, 
and  the  latter  had  promised  to  do  so,  when,  in  the  year  1196,  he  died 
alone  at  Yxkiill ;  but  not  till  he  had  obtained  a  promise  from  the  Liefland- 
ers that  they  would  consent  to  receive  another  bishop.  Berthold,  ^^* 
of  the  Cistercian  monastery  at  Lockum,  was  appomted  his  su 

'  See  ante,  p.  15. 
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and  consecrated  as  a  bishop  over  the  new  church.    It  was  his  inten- 
tion at  first,  not  to  resort  to  the  sword,  but  to  gun  over  the  minds  of 
the  lieflanders  by  the  power  of  the  truth  and  of  love ;  he  odly  fiuled 
to  persevere  in  this  good  resolution.    He  came  to  Liefland  wiutout  an 
armed  force,  called  together,  near  the  church  at  Yxkull,  the  better 
disposed  amongst  the  Christians  and  pagans,  supplied  them  bountifully 
with  food  and  drink,  distributed  presents  among  them,  and  then  sidd 
that,  called  by  themselves,  he  came  there  to  supply  the  place  of  their 
departed  bishop.    At  first,  they  received  him  in  a  friendly  manner; 
but  soon  he  had  to  hear  of  plots  among  the  pagans,  who  were  resolved 
Ao  put  him  to  death.     The  consequence  of  this  was  an  armed  crusade, 
at  the  head  of  which  the  new  bishop  returned  back  to  Liefland.     He 
himself,  it  is  true,  fell  in  battle,  but  the  army  was  victorious.     The 
Lieflanders  sued  for  peace ;  they  declared  themselves  willing  to  receive 
clergymen,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  people  already  consented 
to  receive  baptism.     The  army  of  crusaders  was  thus  induced  to 
leave  the  country ;  but  nothing  better  was  to  be  expected,  than  that 
the  lieflanders,  when  no  longer  restrained  by  fear,  would  soon  return 
to  their  old  practices.     Scarcely  had  the  army  of  the  Germans  left 
their  shores,  than  they  again  renounced  Christianity ;   two  hundred 
Christians  were  put  to  death ;  the  clergy  barely  made  out  to  save 
themselves  by  flight,  and  the  CImstian  merchants  themselves  could 
only  purchase  security  for  their  lives  by  presents  to  the  principal  men. 
The  canonical  priest,  Albert  von  Apeldem  of  Bremen,  was  appointed 
bishop  of  the  new  church,  and  a  fresh  army  accompanied  him,  in  the 
year   1199,  to  Liefland.      After  the  successful  termination  of  &e 
new  campaign,  in  order  to  fix  a  stable  seat  for  the  Christian  church 
on  a  spot  more  secure  and  better  situated  for  intercourse  with  the 
Christian  world,  the  town  of  Riga  was  built,  in  the  year  1200,  and 
the  bishopric  of  Yxkiill  translated  to  this  place.    But  it  was  necessary 
that  an  armed  force  should  be  kept  always  at  hand  here,  not  only  to 
m^tain  possession  of  the  place,  and  to  secure  the  Christian  founds 
tions,  in  a  constant  struggle  with  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  also  to  ward  off  the  destructive  inroads  of  other  pagan  tribes 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  resist  the  Russian  princes  on  the  border, 
who  were  impatient  of  any  foreign  dominion  in  these  parts.     To  this 
end,  a  standing  order  of  spiritual  knights,  formed  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  ti^ese  times,  by  a  union  of  Imighthood  with  the  clerical 
vocation,  the  ordo  fratrum  TniUtUe  Christie  was  instituted,  which  chose 
the  Yirgm  Mary,  to  whom  the  new  bishopric  had  been  dedicated,  as 
its  patroness. 

Not  till  after  a  war  of  twenty  years  was  tranquillity  secured. 
From  this  pomt,  the  church  was  planted  m  Esthland  and  Semgallen ; 
and  at  length  Curland  also,  m  the  year  1230,  submitted  to  her  sway; 
not  compelled  by  outward  force,  but  yet  driven  by  fear. 

It  would  be  foreign  from  our  purpose  to  enter  fsurther  into  the 
history  of  these  warlike  enterprises.  We  will  simply  notice  in  these 
movements,  so  alien  from  Christianity,  such  particulars  as  present  to 
our  observation  the  least  trace  of  the  Christian  spirit.    In  the  midst 
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tf  tttefle  wars,  men  £d  not  entirely  neglect  to  employ  the  method  of 
pennuMm,  and  to  diSiue  Christian  knowledge,  tfaoagh  they  did  not 
adopft  flie  most  soitaUe  means  he  this  pnrpose.  Among  these  means, 
Monged  the  spmtnal  plays  which  came  into  vogne  in  this  period,  and 
vera  deogned  to  represent  historical  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testunents.  Thns  anring  an  interim  of  peace,  in  the  year  1204,  the 
i^pportanitjf  was  taken  advantage  of  to  exhibit,  in  the  recently  built 
a(j  of  Biga,  a  pronhetical  play,  designed  to  combine  entertainment 
ttid  instroction  for  tne  new  Uhnstians  and  the  pagans,  and  to  fix  by 
MiSQoas  impressions  the  sacred  stories  and  doctrines  more  deeply  on 
flirar  nundsA  By  means  of  interpreters,  the  subjects  of  these  dra- 
matical representotions  were  more  clearly  explained  to  them.  When 
Gideon's  troop  attacked  the  Philistmes,  great  terror  fell  on  the  pagan 
nieetators,  as  they  supposed  it  applied  to  themselves.  They  betook 
ttemselves  to  flight,  and  it  was  only  after  much  persuaoion  that  their 
eonfidence  could  be  restored.^  When  again,  after  a  bloody  war  and 
deliverance  firom  great  dangers,  a  time  of  peace  once  more  returned, 
archbishop  Andreas  of  Lund,  who  came  m  company  with  the  allied 
Banes,  assembled,  in  the  winter  of  1205,  all  the  clergy  in  Riga,  and 
during  the  whde  season,  gave  them  theological  discourses  on  the 
Ptelter.'  Many  amongst  the  clergy,  for  which  order  men  were  fond 
of  selecting  monks,  devoted  themselves  in  good  earnest  to  the  work 
of  promoting  the  salvation  of  the  laeflanders.  One  of  these  was 
monk  Sigfirid,  who  presided  as  priest  and  pastor  over  the  church  at 
Holm,  and  W  his  life  of  piety  and  devotion  left  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  people.  At  his  death  in  the  year  1202,  the  new 
converts  lealously  went  to  work  and  made  lum  a  beautiful  coffin,  in 
idnch  thev  bore  him,  weeping,  to  the  place  of  burial.^ 

Over  the  church  connected  with  the  recentiy  built  fortress,  Fried- 
land,  was  placed  a  priest  of  tiie  Cistercian  oraer,  Frederic  of  Celle. 
On  Palm-^day  of  the  year  1218  he  had  celebrated  mass  with  great 
devotion  and  then  preached  with  much  fervor  on  the  passion  of  Christ, 
elosing  his  discourse  with  touchmg  words  of  exhortation  addressed  to 
ike  new  Christians.  After  having  here  celebrated  also  the  Easter 
tsstival,  he  was  intending  to  cross  over  with  his  assistants  and  a  few 
of  his  new  Christians  to  Biga.  But  on  the  passage  they  were  surprised 
bv  a  vessel  fully  manned  with  ferocious  pagans  from  the  island  of 
unrresar  (Osilia),  a  haunt  of  [nrates,  which  had  oiFered  the  stoutest 
and  longest  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Under  the 
ouel  tortures,  with  wUch  the  exasperated  pagans  sought  to  put  him 

'  Tlmi  a  man,  who  was  in  part  an  ere-  bella,  ntpote  David,  Gideonis,  Herodis.  Eral 

witneM  of  these  erents,  the  prieit  Heinnch  et  doctrine  yeteris  et  novi  testamenti,  quia 

4er  Lette,  in  the  Chronicx>n  Livonicam  t  nimirum  per  bella  pinrima,  quae  sequantor, 

34,  pia>li8hed  by  Gmber,  says:  ''Utfidei  conyertendaeratgentilitas,etperdoctriiiain 

Qirutianae  mdimenta  gentilitas  fide  etiam  veteris  et  novi  testuroenti  erat  instrucnda, 

4iiceret  ocnlata."  qualitcr  ad  verum  paciftcum  et  ad  vitam 

'The  priest  Heinrich  expresses  more  perveniat sempitemam." 

frndL  dian  he  seems  himself  to  be  consdoos  '  The  woras  of  the   aboTS-i 

q(  wiien  he  considers  this  dramatical  exhi-  priest :  **  £t  legendo  in  Fsah 

tition  as  a  foretoken  of  the  calamities  of  mem  in  divina  contem] 

the  following  years :  "In  eodem  ludo  erant  tor.**    L.  c.  f.  43. 
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fo  a  lingering  death,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  heayen  and  with  Us  disdi^es 
ttanked  God,  that  he  had  counted  him  worthy  of  martyrdom,'  In 
the  year  1206,  the  Letti  made  a  desolating  irroption  into  lielland, 
and  a  village  near  Threida  was  suddenly  att^^  oy  iliem,  whSst  te 
oommuniiy  were  assembled  in  the  church.  When  this  became  known, 
tiie  Ideflanders,  in  great  consternation,  rushed  from  the  church ;  some 
succeeded  in  finding  places  of  conceahnent  in  the  nei^boring  forest; 
others,  who  hurried  to  their  dwelHngs,  were  taken  captive  od  the  way, 
and  some  of  them  put  to  death.  But  the  priest,  John  Sirick,  saj^Kxrt- 
ed  by  another  priest  and  by  Ids  servants,  would  not  be  disturbed  in 
his  devotions  at  the  celebration  of  the  mass ;  but  consecrating  himsdf 
to  God  as  an  oiFering,  committed  his  life  into  the  hands  of  h»  Master,' 
resigned  to  suffer  whatever  he  should  appoint.  And  after  they  had 
finished  the  mass,  placing  the  several  articles  which  belonged  to  tiie 
oelebration  of  the  office,  in  a  heap  together  at  one  comer  of  the 
sacristy,  they  concealed  themselves  m  the  same  spot.  Three  several 
times  the  troops  of  the  Letti  broke  into  the  sanctuary,  but  seeing 
the  altar  stripped  of  its  furniture,  they  gave  up  the  hope  of  finding 
the  pluiider  theywere  in  search  of,  that  which  was  concealed  escaping 
flieir  notice.  When  all  had  gone  off,  the  priests  thanked  God  for  ilieir 
deliverance ;  in  the  evemng,  they  forsook  the  church  and  fled  into  the 
forest,  where,  for  three  days,  they  subsisted  on  the  bread  tiiey  iook 
with  tiiem.     On  the  fourth  day  they  arrived  at  Biga.^ 

In  a  fight  between  the  converted  Letti  and  the  pagans  of  Bsthland, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1207,  a  Lettian  priest  mounted  a  redoubt, 
and  sang  a  sacred  hymn  to  the  praise  of  Grod,  accompanying  his  voioe 
with  an  instrument.  The  rude  pagans,  on  hearing  the  soft  melody  of 
the  song  and  its  accompaniment,  a  thing  altogether  new  to  them,  for  a 
time  left  off  fightmg,  and  demanded  what  the  occamon  was  for  such 
expressions  of  joy.  ^^  We  rejoice,"  said  the  Letti,  ^^  and  we  praise 
God,  because  but  a  short  time  ago  we  received  baptitoi,  and  now  see 
tiiat  God  defends  us."^ 

Amongst  these  people,  the  influence  of  Christianity  was  manifest 
again  in  the  fact  that  it  brought  them  to  a  conscious  sense  of  the  equal 
dignity  of  all  men,  domg  away  amongst  them  the  arbitrary  and  &lsd 
distinction  of  higher  and  lower  races.  The  Letti  had,  in  &cty  been 
hitherto  regarded  and  treated  as  an  inferior  race  of  men ;  but  throuj^ 
Christianity  they  attained  to  the  consciousness  of  possessing  equal 
worth  and  equal  rights  with  all ;  the  priests,  therefore,  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  so  great  an  improvement  of  their  condition,  were 
received  by  them  with  joy.^  The  only  law  that  had  hitherto  been  in 
forco  amongst  the  Lieflanders  was  club-law.  By  means  of  Christian- 
ity, they  were  first  made  conscious  of  the  need  of  a  settled  system  of 
justice.    The  inhabitants  of  Threida  made  a  petition  to  their  priest 

'  L.  c  f.  97.  tinentes  a  liTonibas  et  Estonibiu,  uide  ipd 

*  L.  c.  f.  49.  '  L.  c.  f.  57.  magU  eaadebant  de  adyentu  Bacerdotaiii» 

^  The  words  of  the  priei t  Ueinrich :  eo  quod  post  baptiBmam  eodem  jure  et 

**  Erant  enim  Letthi  ante  lidem  sosceptam  eadem  pace  omnes  gaaderont''    L.  c  f.  56. 

homiles  et  despecti,  et  moltas  l^jorias  ins- 
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SUebrand,  ihat  fhe  eivQ  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  law  might  be  in- 
troduced amongiat  them,  and  that  their  dispates  might  be  settled  by  it^ 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1224,  pope  Honorius  the  Third,  in 
eomplittice  with  the  request  of  the  bishop  of  Riga,  sent  William,  bishop 
of  Modena,  the  papal  chancellor,  as  a  legate  to  liefland.  This  prelate 
spared  no  puns  in  dispensing  amongst  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
ewuitr^  and  their  conquerors,  such  exhortations  as  their  respective 
droimstaiices  required.  The  Grermans,  he  exhorted  to  mildness  in 
their  behavior  to  the  new  converts ;  charging  them  to  lay  on  their 
dioiilders  no  intolerable  burdens,  but  only  the  light  and  easy  yoke, 
ind  to  instruct  them  constantly  in  the  sacred  truths.^  He  cautioned 
tboBB  who  bore  the  sword  against  being  too  hard  on  the  Esthlanders,  in 
die  collection  of  tythes  and  imposts,  lest  they  should  be  driven  to 
tdapse  into  idolatry.'  These  exhortations  to  a  mild,  indulgent  treat- 
ment of  the  natives,  he  repeated,  on  various  occasions,  amongst  the 
different  classes. 

With  the  establishment  of  iiie  Christian  church  in  these  lands,  was 
dosely  connected  its  establishment  also  amongst  another  Slavic  people, 
die  Pmsrians ;  for  that  same  order  of  spiritual  knidits,  which  had  been 
Imiided  for  the  purpose  of  givmg  stalnlity  to  the  Christian  foundations 
in  laeflaad,  formed  a  union  with  another  order  for  the  accomplishment 
tf  tiuB  work.  We  must  now  revert  to  many  tilings  strictly  belon^g 
io  fiie  preceding  period,  but  which,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
oomection  of  events,  we  reserved  to  the  present  occasion. 

Adalbert  of  Prague,^  Hke  archbishop  who  had  to  endure  so  many 
hard  confficts  with  tibe  rudeness  of  his  people,  betook  himself,  after  he 
had  abandoned  his  bishopric  for  the  third  time,  to  Boleslav  the  first, 
dnke  of  Poland,  expecting  to  find  amongst  the  pagans  in  this  quarter 
a  field  of  activity  suited  to  the  glowing  ardor  of  his  zeal.  He  finally 
determined  to  go  amongst  the  Prussians.  The  duke  gave  him  a 
vessel,  and  thirty  soldiers  to  protect  him.  Thus  attended  he  sailed  to 
Dantzic,'  as  this  was  the  firontier-place  between  Prussia  and  Poland. 
Here  he  first  made  his  appearance  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and 
he  succeeded  in  baptiidng  numbers.  Then  sailing  from  this  place,  and 
boding  on  the  opposite  coast,  he  sent  back  the  ship  and  her  crew. 
He  desired  to  commit  himself,  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  wholly  to  God's 
protection.  He  did  not  choose  to  appear  standing  under  the  protec- 
tion of  any  human  power,  but  would  avoid  everything  which  might 
awaken  suspicion  amongst  the  pagans.  The  only  persons  he  kept  with 
him  were  the  priest  Benedict  and  his  own  pupil  Graudentius.  It  was 
in  open  beach  where  they  were  set  down ;  and  taking  a  small  boat, 
they  rowed  to  an  island  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  FregeL® 

'  L.  c  f.  46.    The  priest  Heinrich  M,yii,  •  "  Ne  Tentonici  graTaminis  aliqnod  ju- 
tlut  the  lieflanden  were  at  first  very  well  gum  importabile  neopliytorum  hamcris  un- 
satisfied with  their  judges,  or  so-called  ad-  ponerent,  sed  jagum  Domini  leve  ac  saaTe, 
vocates ;  namely,  so  long  as  pious  men,  who  fideique  semper  docerent  sacramento." 
were  ^vemed  only  by  Christian  motives,  '  L.  c.  f.  173. 
•dminutered  this  office.    But  it  turned  out  *  See  toL  iii,  p.  322. 
'otherwise,  when  laymen,  who  sought  only  *  Gedania. 
how  they  might  enridi  themselvei,  obtain-  '  As  mar  he  gathered 
•d  theM  potts.  of  the  ancient  aooonil  of 

4* 
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But  the  owners  of  the  land  approached  wlih  cudgels  to  drive  them 
awaj,  and  one  dealt  him  so  severe  a  blow  with  an  oar,  that  the  psalter, 
from  which  he  was  sin^g,  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  feD  to  the 

Sound.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  himself  he  sud,  ^^  I  thank 
ee,  Lord,  for  the  privilege  thou  hast  bestowed  on  me  of  suffering 
even  a  blow  for  my  crucified  Saviour."  On  Saturday,  they  rowed  to 
the  other  shore  of  the  Pregel,  on  the  coast  of  Samland.  The  lord  of  the 
domain,  whom  they  happened  to  meet,  conducted  them  to  his  village. 
A  large  body  of  people  collected  together.  When.  Adalbert  had  given 
an  account  of  himself,  of  the  country  he  came  from,  and  of  his  errand^ 
the  people  told  him  they  wanted  to  hear  nothing  about  a  fi>reign  law, 
and  thi^atened  them  all  with  death  unless  they  sidled  off  the  same 
mght.  Compelled  to  leave  these  coasts,  they  turned  back  again, 
tallying  five  days  in  a  village  where  they  brought  up.  Here,  on  the 
night  of  Thursday,  the  brother  Gaudentius  had  a  dream,  which  next 
morning  he  related  to  the  bishop.  He  saw  stan(Ung  on  the  middle  of 
the  altar  a  golden  chalice  half  filled  with  wine.  Ete  asked  permissioii 
to  drink  from  it,  but  the  servant  of  the  altar  forbade  him.  Neither  he 
nor  any  other  person  could  be  allowed  to  drink  from  it,  said  he.  It 
was  reserved  agsdnst  the  morrow,  for  the  bishop,  to  ^ve  lum  spiritual 
strength.  ^^May  the  Lord's  blessing,"  Bsii  Adalbert,  on  hearing 
tins,  ^'  bring  to  pass  what  this  vision  promises ;  but  we  should  place  no 
confidence  in  a  deceitful  dream."  At  the  break  of  day,  they  proceed- 
ed on  their  journey,  cheerily  making  their  way  throu^  the  pathless 
woods,  shortening  the  distance  with  spiritual  songp.  About  noon  they 
came  to  some  open  fields.  Here  Uaudentius  celebrated  the  mass: 
Adalbert  received  the  cup,  then  took  some  refreshment,  and  after 
they  had  proceeded  a  few  steps  farther,  the  three  seated  themselves 
upon  the  grass.  Wearied  with  travel,  thev  all  fell  into  a  profound 
deep,  which  lasted  till  they  were  awakened  bv  the  noise  of  a  tumultu- 
ous band  of  pagans,  who  seized  and  bound  them  in  chains.  Said 
Adalbert  to  his  companions,  '^  Be  not  troubled,  my  brethren,  we  know, 
indeed,  for  whose  name  we  suffer.  What  is  there  more  glorious,  than 
to  give  up  life  for  our  precious  Jesus."  Upon  tlus  Siggo,  a  priest, 
plunged  a  lance  through  his  body ;  the  others  then  vented  their  rage 
upn  him.  Adalbert,  streaming  with  blood,  kept  his  head  erect  and 
his  eyes  fixed  on  heaven.    This  happened  on  the  23d  of  April  997.^ 

The  second  person  who  attempted  to  convert  the  Prusdans  was 
Bruno,  sumamed  Bonifacius.^    He  was  descended  from  a  &mily  of 

April,  t  iii,  c  vi,  fol.  1 86 :  "  Intrant  panram  Boleslav ;  for  the  antbor  of  the  second  ao> 
insuUm,  qaae  conro  amne  circomjecta  for-  count  of  Adalbert's  life  states,  that  the  Pros- 
mam  circali  adeuntibos  monstrat"  See  sians  preserved  his  bod^  with  a  view  of 
Yoiet's  remarks,  respecting  these  specified  aifterwards  disposing  of  it  for  a  lai^  lan- 
mam  in  relation  to  the  geographical  sitoa-  som  to  duke  Boleslav. 
tion  of  places,  in  his  Geschioite  von  Preos-  *  This  samame  was  the  occasion  of  a 
•en  Bd.  i,  s.  267.  mistake,  two  different  persons  having  been 
'We  certainly  cannot  doabt,  that  the  madeoutof thesetwonamee,andamuBiofl- 
circamstantial  and  simple  narrative  came  arv  Boniface  was  invented,  who  is  to  be 
from  the  month  of  one  of  Adalbert's  com-  wholly  stricken  oat  of  the  list  of  historiol 
panions,  who  probably  were  redeemed  from  persons. 
tibeSr  captivity  among  the  Fmniaas  by  doke 
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note  in  Qaerfurt,  and  became  court-chaplain  of  the  emperor  Otto  fhe 
TUrd,  who  valued  him  highly  on  account  of  lus  spiritual  attainments. 
Hus  monarch  took  him  along  with  him  in  a  ioumej  to  Rome,  where 
perhaps  it  wds  the  sight  of  a  picture  of  Boniface,  the  apostle  to  the 
Germans,  wUch  led  him  to  resolve  on  withdrawing  from  court,  becom- 
ing a  monk,  and  conveying  the  message  of  salvation  to  the  heathen 
natSons.  Carrying  this  resolution  into  effect,  he  became  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  He  procured  from  Sylvester  the  Second, 
fUn  powers  to  engage  in  a  nussion  to  the  heathen.  This  pope  conferred 
on  him,  for  the  same  end,  episcopal  ordination,  and  the  pall  of  an  arch« 
bishop.  Wilh  eighteen  companions  he  repaired,  in  1007,  to  Prussia ; 
but  dl  perished  by  martyrdom  on  the  14th  of  February,  1008. 

From  this  time  two  centuries  elapsed,  during  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  nothing  farther  was  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  Prussians. 
It  was  not  until  1207,  that  any  new  attempt  was  made  for  this  pur- 
pose. At  that  time,  Gottfried,  a  Polish  abbot,  fixnn  the  monastery  of 
Lokina,  siuled  down  the  Weichsel,  in  company  with  Philip,  a  monk ; 
and  they  succeeded  in  gunmg  the  confidence  of  the  heads  of  the  people. 
Two  of  these,  Phalet  and  his  brother  Sodrach,  embraced  Christianity 
and  feceived  baptism.  At  this  point  the  work  was  interrupted,  indeed, 
by  the  assasmnation  of  monk  Philip ;  but  some  years  later  another 
man  appeared,  who  was  far  better  calculated  for  such  an  enterprise, 
and  who  began  his  work  with  more  promising  results.  Okristianj  a 
native  of  Freienwalde,  in  Pommerama,  went  forth  at  that  time  from 
tibe  monastery  of  Oliva,  near  Dantzic,  where,  perhaps,  the  reports 
he  heard  concerning  the  Prussians  and  the  first  attempto  which  were 
made  to  convert  them,  had  served  to  call  forth  in  him  the  desire  of 
conveying  to  them  the  message  of  salvation.  With  several  other 
monks,  among  whom  one  in  particular  is  mentioned,  named  Philip,  he 
repaired,  after  having  first  obtained  ample  authority  for  this  work  from 
pcpe  Innocent  the  Third,^  to  the  adjacent  province  of  Prussia.  The  ' 
nappy  results  of  his  labors  in  Prussia  induced  him,  perhaps  in  accord- 
ance with  some  agreement  between  him  and  the  pope,  in  the  years 
1209  and  1210,  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome.  Innocent  the  Third, 
espoused  this  cause  with  that  active  zeal  and  prudent  forethought, 
embracing  the  interests  of  the  whole  church,  for  which  he  was  distin- 
giuahed.  He  committed  to  the  archbishop  of  Onesen,  the  pastoral 
etre  over  this  mission  and  the  new  converts,  till  their  number  should 
be  such  as  to  require  the  labors  of  a  special  bishop  of  their  own.  In 
Us  letter  addressed  to  this  archbishop,^  he  says,  ^^  Through  the  grace 
of  him  who  calls  into  being  that  which  is  not,  and  who  out  of  stones 

'  As  pope  Innoovit  the  Third,  in  his  let-  the  monks  at  the  very  beginning,  either 

ter  to  tM  ardibishop  of  Onesen,  epp.  1.  xiii,  orally  or  by  letter  reported  Uieir  project  to 

OK  128,iMT8,  expressly,  concerning  Chris-  the  pope,  and  received  from  him  ample 

tuui  and   nil  companions :   **  Ad  partes  powers  for  snch  an  enterprise.    From  thia 

PhnriM  de  nostra  Ucentia  accesserant;"  particular  point  of  time  it  wasdio^eflrst 

aad  in  the  letter  to  the  Cistercian  abbots,  m  which  resort  was  had  in  — J*-*****"* 

L  XT,  ep.  147 :  *  OHm  de  nostra  Ucentia  prise  to  the  head  of  the 
ineepemnt  seminare  in  partibus  Pmssiae  '  L.  c.  L  xiii}  ep.  12S. 
vemm  Dei,"  it  it  impoasible  to  doubt,  that 
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ndses  up  sons  to  Abrabam,  a  few  of  the  nobles  and  some  often  in 
I2iat  re^on  have  received  baptism ;  and  would  that  they  might  daily 
make  progress  m  the  knowledge  of  the  true  faith."  Chnstian  and  ik 
companions  returned  and  prosecuted  their  labors  with  good  success. 
But  from  one  quarter,  where  they  had  every  reason  to  expect  coun- 
tenance and  support,  tiiey  experienced  hindi^ces  of  all  sorts  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  work.  The  Cistercian  abbots  grew  jealous  of  the 
mdependent  activity  of  these  men ;  they  put  them  in  the  same  class 
wiih  those  va^bond  monks,  who  had  broken  loose  from  all  discipline 
and  order.  They  refused  to  acknowledge  them  as  brethren  of  tiiw 
order,  and  denied  them  those  kindly  offices  which  in  all  other  cases 
the  members  of  the  order  were  wont  to  show  to  each  other.  Therefore 
the  pope  issued  in  behalf  of  this  mission,  in  the  year  1213,  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  abbots  of  the  Cistercian  chapter.^  With  the  cautious 
wisdom  manifested  by  tlus  pope  on  other  occasions,  he  intended,  on 
the  one  hand,  to^restrain  those  monks  who  merely  wished  to  throw  oS 
the  forms  of  le^timate  dependence,  from  roving  about,  uncalled,  as 
missionaries ;  and,  on  the  otiier,  to  provide  that  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  should  not  be  hindered  under  the  pretext  of  checking  sudi 
disorders.  To  secure  these  ends,  the  whole  matter  was  placed  under 
the  general  oversight  of  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen.  He  was  to  apply 
the  right  rules  for  the  trying  of  the  spirits,  and  to  fiimish  those,  whom 
he  found  qualified  to  preach  and  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  love,  with 
testimonials  of  good  standmg  and  letters  of  recommendation.  The 
pope  commanded  the  Cistercian  abbots  to  forbear  from  hindering  in 
their  work  such  persons  as  were  thus  accredited.    Furthermore,  the 

?>pe  had  heard  complaints,  that  the  dukes  of  Pommerania  and  of 
oland,  turned  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  a  means  of  op- 
Dressing  the  Prussians ;  that  they  laid  on  the  Christians  heavier  bui^ 
ens  than  they  had  previously  borne ;  which,  as  had  often  been  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  Slavic  tribes,  might  end  in  making  Christianity 
hateful  to  the  people,  whose  burdens  it  only  served  to  increase,  and  to 
bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  whole  mission."  He  therefore  sent  to 
these  princes  a  letter,  couched  in  firm  and  decided  language,  setting 
before  them  the  unchristian  character  of  such  proceedings.  ^'  Although, 
in  the  words  of  the  apostie,  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God, 
still,  faith  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  but  love  is,  in  an 
especial  manner,  also  necessary.  As  the  apostle  says :  though  cme  may 
have  fSuth  so  as  to  be  able  to  remove  mountains,  and  though  one  may 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  angels  and  of  men,  and  though  one  give  his 
whole  substance  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profitetfa 
him  nothing.  Now  if,  according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  this  love  is  to 
be  extended  even  to  our  enemies,  how  much  more  is  it  incumbent  on 
all  to  practice  it  towards  the  newly  converted,  inasmltich  as  they,  if 

• 

>  L.  c  1.  XY,  ep.  147.  regenerationis  gratiam  suscepisAO,  stadm 

*  **  Quidam  Te8tnim,*'0a7B  the  pope,  in  his  oneribus  eos  serviUbus  ag^;ravant  et  veni- 

letter  to  them,  L  xt,  ep.  148  —  "  minime  at-  entes  ad  Christianae  fidei  hbertaicm  deter- 

tendentea,  ct  quaerentes,  ^ooe  sua  sunt,  non  ioris  conditionis  efficiunt  quam  essent,  dum 

quae  Christi,  quam  dto  mtellignnt  aliquos  sub  jugo  senitutis  pristinae  permaoseriat.'' 
e  gentiiibus  pear  JE^rossiam  oonstitiitii  novae 
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Wdly  dealt  trith,  may  easilj  be  led  into  apostasy."  ^^  We  tberefore 
beieech  and  exhort  you,"  continues  the  pope,  ^^  for  the  sake  of  him 
vho  came  to  save  flie  lost,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  do 
aol  oppress  the  sons  of  this  new  plantation,  but  treat  them  with  the 
more  gentleness,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  misled,  and  to  relapse  into 
j^ganism ;  since  the  old  bottles  can  scarcely  hold  the  new  wine." 
We  find  from  ttus  letter,  that  Innocent  had  empowered  the  archbishop 
^f  Gnesen  to  pronounce  the  bann  on  the  oppressors  of  the  new  con- 
verts in  Prusffla,  if  they  would  not  listen  to  reason. 

So  the  monk  Christian  succeeded  in  overcommg  these  difficulties, 
and  his  work  for  the  first  time  went  prosperously  onward.  Two  princes 
whom  he  had  converted  made  over  to  him  their  territory,  as  a  posses- 
son  for  the  new  church.  He  travelled  with  them  to  Rome ;  they 
were  there  baptized,  and  Christian  was  now  consecrated  to  the  office 
of  bishop.  But  after  his  return,  a  stormy  insurrection  arose  on  the 
part  of  his  pagan  people,  provoked  perhaps,  in  part,  by  the  conduct 
of  the  above-mentioned  Christian  prmces.  Then  similar  enterprises 
fidlowed  to  those  which  had  taken  place  m  liefland.  The  order  of 
German  knighis,  founded  during  the  crusades  in  the  twelfth  century, 
joined  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  enga^g  in  them  with  the  order 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Sword ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  series  of 
yean,  in  the  year  1283,  that  the  work  was  completed ;  four  bishop- 
rics having  been  previously,  in  the  year  1243,  founded  for  the  Prus- 
aans; — Kulm,  Pomesamen,  Ermeland,  and  Sameland. 

Nctfiriy  afl»r  the  same  manner  was  the  church  planted  amongst  the 
JRnns.  King  Eric,  of  Sweden,  whose  zeal  for  the  church  caused  him 
io  be  venerated  as  a  saint,  undertook  for  this  purpose — inasmuch  as 
the  Unns  could  not  be  induced  to  subnut  in  a  peaceable  manner  —  a 
enisade,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  bishop  Heinrich,  of  Upsala* 
A  characteristic  trait,  indicating  the  point  of  reli^ous  development  at 
which  he  stood,  and  the  strong  inclination  of  his  times  to  clmg  to 
external  things,  is  related  of  him.  Kneeling  down  to  thank  God, 
sfter  having  won  a  battle,  he  was  observed  to  be  profusely  weeping : 
and  being  asked  the  reason,  confessed  that  it  was  for  piiy  and  commis- 
leration  at  the  &te  of  so  many  who  had  fidlen  m  tiie  fight  without 
being  baptized,  and  were  consequentiy  lost,  when  they  might  have 
been  saved  by  the  holy  sacrament.^ 

Let  us  now  throw  a  glance  at  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Asia. 
It  lav  in  the  power  of  tibe  Nestorians  to  do  the  most  for  tins  object ; 
far  tneir  communities  were  widely  scattered  over  eastern  Asia ;  they 
were  more  favored  by  the  Mohanunedan  princes  than  any  of  the  other 
Christian  sects  ;>  and  were  the  most  familiarly  acquiunted  with  the 
languages  and  customs  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  TUll  within  the  ninth 
century,  the  Nestorian  church^  still  muntamed  flourishing  schools  for 
ttie  education  of  their  clergy ;  but  after  that  time  these  schools  seem 

*  See  the  Tita  i,  EricL  lieiiA.  Bl^j.  d.  18,    Oriental  sources  in  Assemani 
e.  L  orientalis,  t.  iii,  f.  95,  etc. 

'  See,  on  tliis  point,  the  extracts  from       '  See  toL  ii,  p.  15a 
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-to  have  deefined.  What  we  learn  concernmg  the  Nestoriaa  eccleeias- 
:tic8  who  roved  about  Asia,  proves,  that  they  were  often  greatly  want- 
<ing  in  tfaeob^cal  culture,  Christian  knowledge,  and  sedateness  of  Chris- 
tian character.  It  is  true,  they  were  animated  bv  a  zeal  for  makmg 
proselytes ;  but  they  were  also  too  often  satisfied  if  people  did  but 
profess  Christianity  outwardly,  and  observe  a  certain  set  of  Christian 
or  ecclesiastical  usages.  We  should  be  the  more  cautious,  therefore, 
in  receiving  those  reports  which  Nestorians,  inclined  to  speak  extrav- 
agantly concerning  the  merits  of  their  sect,  and  habituated  to  the 
limguage  of  Oriental  exaggeration,  have  made  respecting  their  labors 
for  the  conversion  of  pagan  tribes.  They  spread  themselves  over 
those  districts  of  Asia,  in  which  a  certain  inclination  to  the  mixing 
together  of  different  religions  always  existed.  A  way  was  easily  found 
of  introducing  many  things  from  Christianity  into  this  medley ;  and 
the  Nestorians  might  represent  this  as  conversion  to  Christianity. 

Thu«i,  for  example,  we  find,  sometime  after  the  twelfUi  century,  a 
legQad  current  in  tiie  Western  church,  respecting  a  powerful  Christian 
emjnre  in  Asia,  whose  Christian  kings,  it  was  said,  were  at  the  same 
time  priests,  and  bore  tiie  name  of  John.  By  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  all  the  accounts  from  Oriental  sources^  and  Western  travellers  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  evident  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Kerait  in  Tartary,  lymg  north  of  Sina  (China),  whose  residential 
capital  was  the  city  of  Caracorum,  was  here  meant.  It  may  be  more 
doubtful,  what  opinion  should  be  formed  respecting  the  Christianity  of 
this  people  and  of  its  princes,  respecting  the  union  of  the  sacerdotal 
and  kingly  ofiSces  m  the  persons  of  the  latter,  and  respecting  the  name 
of  John. 

The  Nestorian  metropolitan  Ebedjesu,  bishop  of  Mara  in  Chorasan, 
in  Persia,  relates,  in  a  letter  to  his  patriarch  Maris,^  that  a  king  of 
Kerait,  in  the  begmning  of  the  eleventh  century,  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity  by  means  of  Christian  merchants,  certauily  Nea- 
torians.^  The  prince,  it  is  said,  thereupon  sent  a  request  to  the 
metropolitan,  that  he  would  either  come  to  him  personally,  or  ebe 
send  a  priest  to  baptize  him.  The  patriarch,  to  whom  Ebedjesu 
reported  this,  is  said  to  have  empowered  him  to  send  to  that  country 
two  priests,  together  with  deacons  and  ecclesiastical  vessels.  Two 
hundred  thousand  people  of  this  nation  are  said  to  have  embraced 
Christiamty ;  the  priest  above  mentioned,  and  his  descendants,  were 
known  henceforth  in  the  East,  by  the  name  of  the  priest-kings,  John, 
(Prester  John.)  Various  exaggerated  stories  concerning  the  power 
of  these  princes,  and  the  extent  of  their  empire,  were  spread  abroad 
by  monks  in  the  West.    Envoys  fix)m  them  appeared  in  Rome,  sent 


^  See  extracts  in  AMemani,  1.  c.  f.  486.  the  prince,  when  he  had  lost  his  way  in  a 
Ssanang  Ssetsen's  Geschichte  der  Ostmon-  chase ;  whether  the  truth  is,  that  some  ao- 
golen,  translated  from  the  Mongol  Ian-    toal  occurrence  lies  at  bottom  of  the  stoiy, 


appantibn 
laint,  who  pointed  oat  the  nght  path  to    114. 
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Cor  the  purpose  of  establishing  connections  between  these  pretended 
seat  monsirchs  and  the  West,  through  the  mediation  of  the  pope, 
^ot  only  haye  we  every  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  these  reports,' 
bat  it  18  also  quite  questionable  whether  the  persons  who  represented 
ftemselyea  as  enyojSj  were  really  authorized  to  appear  in  that  charac- 
ter ;  whether,  in  met,  the  whole  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of 
fraud ;    e^Mcially  once  we  know,  that  when  the  crusades  had  laid 
open  a  more  firee  conununication  betwixt  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
mduiity  of  the  West  was  often  imposed  upon  by  such  fraudulent 
pretenaioDS.     Still,  we  diould  not  be  authorized  on  these  grounds  to 
eall  in  question  the  existence  of  such  a  line  of  sacerdotal  kmgs  pass- 
ing under  the  common  name  of  John.    It  is  posmble,  that  Nestorians 
baptized  the  king,  and  then  gave  him  priestiy  consecration ;  and  that 
ti  baptism  he  received  the  name  Jolm, — particularly^  because  this 
was  the  name  of  the  Nestorian  patriarch  at  that  time/  Both  name 
and  oflSce  may  then  have  passed  down  to  his  successors.    Occasioii 
nay  have  been  given  for  assodatmg  the  sacerdotal  and  Idngly  offices 
together  in  one  man  by  ideas  and  tendencies  already  existing  in  those 
fistricts  at  an  earlier  period ;  ideas  and  tendencies  which  idterwards 
reappeared  among  this  peof^e,  under  another  form,  in  Lamai'sm.    In 
isoent  times,  however,  a  more  careful  examination  mto  the  history  and 
die  relations  of  the  Chinese  empire  has  led  to  a  diffisrent  interpreta- 
tkm  of  this  story.^     The  Idng^  of  Eerai't  were  vassals  of  the  vast 
Chinese  emjnre ;  and  as  such  they  bore,  in  addition  to  their  proper 
names,  the  character  and  titie  of  '^  Yam,"  or  '^  Yang."     Now  tins 
latter  title,  joined  witii  the  Tartaric  ^^  Khan,"  gave  origin  to  the  name 
'^Yam-Khan,"  or  ^' Ung-IUian."     It  is  supposed,  then,  that  the 
l^nd  respecting  these  kings,  who  all  callea  themselves  John,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  misconception,  or  mutilation,  of  that  twofold  titie; 
while  the  legend  respecting  their  unitmg  the  offices  of  priest  and 
long  may  have  ori^nated  in  a  transfer  of  reli^ous  notions,  already 
coirent  among  these  nations  at  an  earlier  period,  into  a  Christian 
fiinn.      Thus  we  might  be  led  to  regard  the  whole  story  concerning 
the  conversion  of  the  princes  of  Eerai't  and  their  subjects,  as  a  legena 
irhich  originated   in  misconception   and  exaggeration,  without  the 
bast  foundation  of  historical  trutL    But  as  the  report  in  the  above- 
menticmed  letter  of  the  Nestorian  metropolitan,  respecting  the  conver- 
sioii  of  Uiat  Tartarian  prince,  is  confirmed  in  all  essential  points  by  the 
narratives  of  Western  missionaries  and  travellers  belongbg  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  had,  some  of  them,  long  resided  in  those  dis- 
tiicts, and  were  not  accustomed  to  exaggerate;  so  we  regard  the 
statement  tiiat  princes  of  Kerai't  were  converted  by  Nestorians  to 
Christianity,  that  is,  led  to  the  outward  profession  a  it,  and  to  the 

»  Schloaer*8  Weltgcschichte,  iii,  ii,  1,  s.  tion  probable,  by  supDosing  that  the  Ne»- 

aw.    Rhter'i  Geographie,  ii,  U,  Bd.  1,  8.  torians  confounded  the  forcig:n  Tartaric  : 

»7.    Schmidt,  in  a  note  contained  in  the  words  with  othen  of  like  aonnd  in  iaa-l 

aboTe-mentioned  Geschichte  der  Ostmon-  Semitic  dialecto^  Jocbanan  and 

Spten,  8.  SS3.    Gieseler,  who  adopts  this  see  Stndien  «.  Kritiken,  1837,  S 1 
ykm  has  cndeaTOied  to  make  this  derira- 
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adoption  of  Christiaa  usages,  and  that  such  a  CSirislianity  was  trai»- 
xnitted  in  their  families,  —  as  a  fact  sufficiently  well  established,  how* 
oyer  uncertain  may  be  the  rest  of  the  story. 

At  all  events,  an  end  was  put  to  the  empire  of  these  so-called 
sacerdotal  kings,  probably  under  the  fourth  of  the  dynasty,  by  the 
sreat  revolution  in  1202,  which,  somewhat  later,  shook  not  only  Ada 
but  Europe.  The  head  of  one  of  the  subordinate  tribes  under  ttds 
empire,  khan  Temudschin,  revolted.  The  king  of  Kerait  lost,  in  the 
struggle  which  ensued,  his  kingdom  and  his  life,  and  Temudscfam 
became,  under  the  name  of  Dschingiskhan,  founder  of  the  great 
Mongolian  empire.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  married  the  daughter 
of  the  slain  priest-king;  and  that  Rabbanta,^  a  Nestorian  monk, 
rose  to  great  atithority  and  influence ;  but  we  ought  not  to  attribute 
too  much  impj^rtance  to  statements  like  these.  The  reli^ous  interest, 
as  a  general  thing,  was  amongst  the  Mongols  an  altogether  subordi- 
nate concern ;  their  only  article  of  faith  was  the  recognition  of  one 
Almighty  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  of  the  great  khan,  his 
son,  whom  he  set  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  whom  all 
must  obev.  This  one  fundamental  article  left  room,  indeed,  for  a  great 
deal  besides,  which  might  be  taken  from  other  quarters,  and  incor- 
porated with  it.  The  religion  of  these  tribes  was  a  rude  monothrism, 
which  took  but  a  slight  hold  on  the  reli^ous  interest ;  the  befief  in 
one  God,  who  was  held  off  at  an  immense  distance,  —  a  beGef  affi)rdr 
ing  but  little  to  occupy  the  thoughts  or  feelings  of  the  human  mind ; 
and  into  the  void  thereby  left  for  &e  reli^ous  nature,  an  entrance  was 
left  open  for  all  manner  of  superstition.  The  religious  need  would 
necessarily  strive  to  fill  up  the  chasm  between  that  sublime  and 
distant  Deity,  floating  before  the  mind  in  dim  presentiment,  and  the 
life  of  man  in  all  its  contraction  and  feebleness ;  and  it  was  precisely 
here  that  all  forms  of  superstition  were  enabled  to  find  a  foothold. 
Idols  and  amulets,  fabricated  by  their  own  hands,  laid  stronger  hold 
on  the  affections  and  the  imaginations  of  the  people,  than  that  vague 
belief  in  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  universe.  In  this  manner,  it 
was  possible  that,  under  the  above-mentioned  single  article  of  &ith, 
different  reli^ons,^  that  is,  their  forms  and  usages,  with  which  a 
superstitious  sort  of  coquetry  was  practised,  might  subsist  side  by 
side.  Indeed,  a  firequent  change  of  religious  usages  was  particularly 
agreeable  to  the  taste  of  these  tribes  of  men ;  and  thus  it  happened 
that  Christian,  Mohammedan,  and  Buddhist  rites  and  usages  were 
afterwards  admitted  amongst  them  and  tolerated  together.  Nestorian 
priests  long  wandered  about  among  these  nations ;  and  these  people 
required  nothing  more  than  such  an  adoption  of  Christian  forms, 
wluch  they  represented  as  an  embracmg  of  Christianity.     At  the 

^  Certainlj  not  a  proper  name,  bnt  a  '  The  J.  de  Piano  Carpini,  shortlT  to  bo 

nuxtore  of  two  titles  or  honor  from  dif-  mentioned,  makes  concerning  the  Mongols 

ferent  langoaees,  viz. :  the  Syrian  Babban,  the  correct  remark :  "■  Quia  de  cultn  Dei 

and  the  Tnrkish  Atta»  father.    See  Abel-  nullam  legem  observant,  neminem  adhac, 

Bemosat  in  the  Memoires  de  1'  Academie  quod  inteUeximos,  ooegemnt  soam  fidem 

dei  IxMcriptioiiB,  t  tI,  an.  1888,  p.  413.  Tel  l^gem  negare." 
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time,  fhe  Mongolian  princes,  induced  bj  motives  of  political 
inteieat,  and  seeking  to  form  alliances  with  Christian  nations  against 
tbe  Mohammedans,  —  often  represented  themselves  as  more  inclined  to 
Christianity  than  they  really  were ;  or  else  with  a  view  to  flatter  the 
Christian  princes  of  the  East,  who  in  a  certain  sense  did  them 
Ixmiage,  accommodated  themselves,  in  the  expression  of  their  re- 
li^oius  opinions,  to  the  views  of  those  whom  they  addressed. 

Under  Oktiukhan,  the  successor  of  Dschingiskhan,  the  armies  of  the 
Mongols  threatened  to  deluge  Europe,  through  Russia,  Pohmd,  Bohemia, 
and  Silesia ;  while  the  Christian  nations  were  prevented  from  adopting 
common  measures  of  defence,  by  the  quarrels  between  the  pope  and 
fte  emperor  Frederic  the  Second.     This  led  pope  Innocent  the  Fourth 
to  sena  two  embassies  to  the  Mongols,  one  to  charge  them,  in  his 
name,  to  desist  from  their  warlike  expeditions  against  the  Christian 
nationfl,  and  the  other  to  make  an  attempt  to  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tianity.    Both  were  ill-judged ;  for  of  what  avail  was  such  an  injuno- 
lion,  backed  up  by  nothing  else ;  what  signified  the  word  of  a  pope 
imongst  Mongols  ?    And  as  to  the  other  object,  of  gaining  them  over 
to  Chnstianity,  a  single  embassy  could  do  nothing  towards  its  accom« 
{fidiment ;  wUle  the  instruments  chosen  by  the  pope  for  this  business, 
assessed  neither  the  character  nor  the  information  necessary  for  per- 
nrming  the  task  imposed  on  them.    In  the  year  1245,  four  Domini- 
ems  are  said  to  have  visited  the  commander-m-chief  of  the  Mongols 
in  Persia,  and  three  Franciscans  to  have  repaired  to  the  great  khan 
hsDsdf.     The  former,  ^  at  whose  head  stood  the  monk  Ascelin,  were 
altogether  unfitted  for  the  business  they  undertook,  being  utterly  ig* 
Mrant  both  of  the  manners  and  of  the  language  of  these  nations,  as 
wdl  as  utterly  destitute  of  the  versatility  of  mind  necessary  for  ao- 
fnring  such  Knowledge.    Ofience  was  token,  in  the  first  place,  be- 
Mnse  they  had  not,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  brought  presents 
iRth  ttiem.    Then,  to  obtain  an  audience  from  the  commander-in-chief, 
it  was  made  a  condition  that  they  should  pay  obeisance  to  him  by 
fliree  several  prostrations.    The  scruple  which  they  raised,  that  this 
voold  be  a  mark  of  idolatrous  homage,  was  removed,  it  is  true,  by 
Oidseard  of  Cremona,  a  monk  familiar  with  the  manners  of  the  East, 
vhom  they  met  with  at  Tiflis;  and  who  explained  to  them   that 
nothing  of  this  kind  was  associated  with  the    act  in  the  customs  of 
these  nations.    But  when  he  informed  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
vould  be  a  mark  of  homage  paid  by  the  pope  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  the  great  khan ;  they  declared  themselves  resolved  to  die  rather 
than  subject  the  Church  of  Rome  and  Christendom  to  such  a  disgrace 
k  the  sight  of  the  nations  of  the  East.     The  Tartars  looked  upon  it  as 
exceedingly  strange,  that,  adoring  as  they  did  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
vood  and  stone,  they  could  pay  no  such  mark  of  respect  to  the  great 
eommander,  whom  the  khan  would  not  hesitate  to  honor  as  he  did 
himself.    They  looked  upon  this  refusal  as  a  serious  insult  to  the 


*  The  report  of  their  mission  by  one  of    in  Vincentias  de 
^  pntj,  Simon  of  St  Quintin,  set  forth    toriale,  L  xxxi,  a 
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dignity  of  (he  khan,  in  his  representative ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  forbm- 
ate  turn  of  circumstances  that  the  monks  escaped  bdng  put  to  death* 
Finally,  they  were  required  to  go  and  meet  the  great  l^an  himself,  to 
place  in  his  hands  the  pope's  letter,  coni^e  themselves,  by  their  own 
observation,  of  his  unlimited  power  and  matchless  gloiy,  and  draw  up 
a  report  of  the  same  to  the  pope.  To  tlus,  Ascelin  replied  that,  as  hts 
lord  the  pope  knew  nothing  about  the  name  of  the  khan,  and  had  not 
commanded  him  to  inquire  after  that  personage,  but  to  accost  the  first 
army  of  the  Tartars  whom  he  should  meet,  so  he  was  not  bound,  and 
neither  was  he  inclined,  to  make  a  journey  to  the  khan.  This  style 
of  expressing  himself  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  pope  to  the 
Tartanan  monarch,  provoked  afresh  the  displeasure  of  the  Tartars.  ^^  Has 
the  pope,  then,"  said  they,  ''  subdued  as  many  kingdoms  and  vast 
empires  as  the  great  khan,  the  son  of  God  7  lias  the  name  of  the 
pope  spread  as  widely  as  that  of  the  great  khan,  who  is  feared  from 
the  East  to  the  West  ?"  Upon  this,  Ascelin  explained  to  them,  that 
the  pope,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  to  whom  Christ  had  iutrusted 
the  government  of  the  entire  church,  possessed  the  highest  authority 
among  men.  But  of  such  an  authority  the  Tartars  could  form  no 
conception ;  and  in  vam  did  Ascelin  resort  to  various  illustrations  and 
examples  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  thing  plain  to  them.^ 

The  letter  of  the  pope  was  then  translated  first  into  Persian, 
thence  into  the  Tartarian  language,  and  placed  before  the  commander- 
izhK^hief.  And  the  monks,  after  being  detained  for  several  months, 
finally  obtained  permission  to  go  home ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  brief^ 
haughty  reply  to  the  pope's  letter,  was  placed  in  their  hands.  It  ran 
thus :  ''  Whereas,  it  is  God's  immutable  decree,  that  all  who  come 
personally  to  show  their  subnusfflon  to  the  great  Idian,  whom  God  has 
made  lord  over  the  whole  world,  should  remsun  on  their  own  soil  and 
territory,  but  the  rest  be  destroyed ;  therefore,  let  the  pope  take  care 
to  inform  himself  of  this,  if  he  wishes  to  retam  his  country."  The 
Franciscans,  with  whom  went  Johannes  de  Piano  Carpini,  an  Italian,^ 
directed  their  course  to  Tartary,  and  the  great  khan,  through  Russia; 
and  their  journey,  lying  through  desolate  regions  and  steppes,  which 
they  had  to  traverse  on  horseback,  oft^en  at  the  greatest  speed  and 
without  haltmg,  was  one  attended  with  the  severest  deprivations  and 
hardships.  These  monks  seemed  to  be  better  qualified  for  their  busir 
ness  than  the  first :  Johannes  de  Piano  Carpini,  in  particular,  by  his 
extensive  earlier  travels,  by  the  important  offices  which  he  had  filled 
in  his  order,  and  the  superior  tact  he  had  thereby  acquired,  seemed 
much  better  prepared  for  it.  Less  stiff  in  their  prejudices,  they  could 
more  easily  enter  into  foreign  customs  and  modes  of  thmking ;  and 
hence  showed  themselves  quite  ready  to  make  presents,  after  the  Ori- 
ental fashion,  of  the  few  articles  they  brought  with  tiiem ;  nor  did 
they  hesitate  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  thrice  bowing  the  knee, 

• 

'  Ascelino  molds  modis  et  exemplis  ex-  de  Beauvais,  lib.  31.    The  same  was  first 

planante,  iUi  tanquam  bniuiles  bomiues  pablisbed  complete  by  D'Aveiac    Paris* 

Aullatenas  intelligere  valuerunt  plouai'ie.  163^ 

'  Extracts  from  his  report  in  Vincentius 
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u  1  costomary  mark  of  respect  to  those  in  power.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  khan's  court,  Okttukhan  had  died,  and  they  were  present  at 
the  ooronaiaon  of  his  saccessor,  Gaiuk.  Tliey  also  found  here  Nesto* 
inn  priests,  who  were  mamtained  by  the  knan,  and  who  performed 
their  worship  before  his  tents.  But  assuredly  it  was  an  exaggeration, 
intended  or  unintended,  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  in  immediate 
tttendance  on  the  khan,  when  they  told  the  monks,  that  he  himself 
would  soon  embrace  Christianiiy.^  Besides  giving  them  a  letter  to 
Ae  pope,  h»  proposed  to  send  back  with  them  envoys  of  his  own ;  a 
RopoQAl  which,  for  various  prudential  reasons,  they  thought  proper  to 
decline.  In  other  respects,  this  embassy  proved  as  fruitless  as  the 
farmer. 

The  crusades,  in  various  ways,  brought  the  Christians  of  the  West 
iato  contact  with  the  Mongols.^    The  leaders  of  the  Mongols  were 
aomeiimes  induced  by  motives  of  policy  to  court  the  alliance  of  the 
Western  princes  against  their  common  enemy,  the  Mohammedans ;  or 
they  ambitiously  affected  the  distinction  of  being  acknowledged,  even 
bj  those  princes,  as  their  liege  lords  and  masters.    There  were,  how- 
ever, roving  about  in  the  East,  many  deceivers,  who  represented  them- 
nilves  as  envoys  from  the  Mongols,  as  well  as  from  others ;  and,  in 
their  names,  expressed  opinions,  and  made  treaties,  such  as  had  never 
teen  dreamed  of  by  those  rulers.    At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Mongol  princes  themselves,  doubtiess,  contrived  that  many  things 
flhoold  be  said  in  their  name,  which  they  afterwards  refused  to  ao- 
knowledge  as  having  ever  proceeded  from  them.    Thus  that  pious 
Img,  Louis  the  Ninth  of  France,  while  residing,  in  the  time  of  hia 
erorade,  on  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  heard  many  exaggerated  stories  about 
die  inclmation  of  the  Mongolian  princes  to  favor  Christianity,  which 
induced  ium  to  send  them  ambassadors  with  presents. 

Among  these  ambassadors,  the  most  distinguished  was  the  Franciscan 
WHfiam  de  Bubruquis,  who  undertook  a  journey  of  this  sort  in  the 
jear  1253.  He  visited  the  Mongol  general  and  prince  Sartach,  his 
fidher  Batu,  and  the  great  khan  of  ^e  Mongols  himself,  the  Mangu* 
Bian.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  Caracorum,  the  renowned  capital  of 
this  emjure,  the  ancient  residential  city  of  the  above-mentioned  priest- 
longi.  From  his  report  of  this  journey,  we  discover  that  he  was  a 
less  prone  to  credulity  than  other  monks  of  his  time,  more  in- 
,  and  better  qualified,  to  examine  into  facts ;  and  it  is  through 
Um,  we  receive  the  first  certain  and  accurate  information  respecting 
flie  reli^ous  condition  of  these  nations,  and  respecting  their  relation 

'  The  words  of  J.  de  Piano  Carpini,  in  aperte,  et  pnlsant  ad  horas  secundnm  mo- 

tke  complete  edition  of  his  report,  mention-  rem  Graecomm,  at  alii  Christiani,  quanta- 

edintliepreTioiunote,  f  xii,p.370:  **Dice-  ennqne  sit  ibi  moltitndo  Tataromm  vel 

bnt  etiam  nobis  Christiani,  qui  erant  de  etiam  hominum  alionim,  quod  non  faciont 

ftnulia  ejus,  quod  credebant  firmiter,  quod  alii  duces." 

debet  fieri  Cnristianns  et  de  hoc  habent  *  See  the  Essay  of  Abel-IUmusat:  "Bap- 

tfgnom  apertmn,  quoniam  ipse  tenet  clcri-  ports  dea  princes  chr^ens  avec  to  grand 

eoi  christianos  et  dat  eis  expensas,  Chris-  empire  des  Mongols,"  in  the  Mi     '  '■  ^* 

tianoram  etiam  capclkm  semper  habet  ante  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptiont,  V 

nujiis  tentorium  ejus,  et  cantant  publice  et  18SS. 
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to  Ghiistiamty.  In  piety,  and  Christian  knowledge,  lie  was  fiir 
ouperior  to  the  Oriental  monks  and  eccIesiaBtics,  who  wandered 
about  among  these  tribes ;  and  his  pietj,  his  intrepidity,  and  his  in- 
flight into  the  essence  of  Ghristianitj,  as  viewed  from  the  position 
held  bj  his  own  church,  fitted  him  beyond  others  to  act  as  a  mission* 
ary  among  these  nations.  When  he  came  into  those  districts,  where 
the  kingdom  of  Prester  John  once  had  its  seat,  he  perceived  how 
oxBggerated  had  been  the  accounts  given  of  that  kmgdom  by  the 
Nestorians.^  He  says  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Nestoriana, 
there  was  nobody  who  knew  anything  about  Prester  John.  He 
found  the  Nestorians  widely  dispersed  in  these  regions,  and  filling 
important  posts  in  the  Tartarian  court.^  But  of  the  Nestorian  clergy^ 
he  gives  a  very  sad  account.  "They  are,'*  he  observes,  "  thoroughly 
ignorant ;  and  though  they  repeat  the  liturgical  forms,  and  possess  the 
sacred  books  in  the  Syriac  language,  they  understand  nothing  about 
ihem.  They  wng  like  illiterate  monks,  that  have  no  understanding  of 
Latin.  Hence  ti^ey  are  all  corrupt  in  their  morals,  and  wicked  'm 
their  lives ;  great  usurers,  and  drunken  sots.  Some  of  them,  who 
live  among  the  Tartars,  keep,  like  the  latter,  several  wives."  ^  It  was 
quite  enough  for  such  people,  if  they  could  make  their  mechanical 
prayers  and  ceremonies  pass  current  at  the  Tartarian  court,  so  as  to 
m)cure  for  themselves  presents,  the  means  of  living,  and  influence. 
The  khan  Mangu  was  accustomed  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
furnished  by  the  Christian,  Mohammedan,  and  pagan  festivals,  to  give 
entertainments.  On  these  occarions,  the  Nestorian  priests  first  pre- 
sented themselves  in  their  clerical  robes ;  offered  up  prayers  for  the 
khan,  and  pronounced  a  blessing  over  his  cups :  next,  the  Mohamme- 
dan priests  did  the  same ;  last  of  all  came  the  pagans,^  by  which, 
perhaps,  we  are  to  understand  the  Buddhist  priests ;  for  Uiere  are 
many  indications  that  Buddhism  had  already  spread  into  these  regions ; 
a  thing,  indeed,  which  might  have  taken  place,  even  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  through  missions  and  pilgrimages  of  the  Buddhists,  who  were 
quite  zealous  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  their  religion.^  At  this 
court,  he  met  with  a  poor  weaver  from  Armenia,  who  called  himself  a 
monk,®  and  pretended  before  the  people  that  he  came  from  Palestine, 
in  obedience  to  a  special  divine  revelation.''    By  his  sanctimonious 

>  He  Bays  of  Prester  John,  oat  of  whom  he       *  RabniqaiB  writes,  c.  86,  p.  78 :  "*  Tinl 

makes  a  Nestorian  priest,  who  had  raised  les  uns,  que  les  autres  suiveut  sa  conr, 

himself  to  be  lung:  **  Les  Nestoriens  disa-  comnie  les  mouches  k  micl  font  les  flenrs, 

lent  de  lui  choses  merveilleuses,  mais  beau-  car  il  donne  k  tons  et  chaciin  Ini  ddsira 

coup  plus  qu'il  nV  avait  en  effet,  car  c'est  toates  sortes  de  bicns  et  de  prosp^rit^ 

la  coutume  dcs  Nestoriens  de  ces  pays  U,  croyant  etre  de  ses  pins  particuliers  amis." 
de  faire  un  grand  bmit  de  pea  de  chose,        *  Rabruqais  says,  c.  28,  p.  60 :  **  Les  pr6-' 

ainsi  quUls  ont  fait  courir  partoat  le  brait,  tres  idol^tres  de  ce  pays  \k  portent  de  grands 

que  Sartach  ^tait  chrdtien,  aossi  bien  que  chapeaux  on  coqucluchons  jaunet  et  ii  y  a 

Manga-Cham  et  Ken-Cham,  k  caose  scale-  entre  eux  aussi,  ainsi  que  j*ai  oui  dire,  cer- 

ment,  quUls  font  plus  d'ftonncur  aax  chrd-  tains  hermites  on  anachoritcs,  qui  vivent 

tiens,  qa*k  toas  les  autres,  toatefois  il  est  dans  les  forets  et  les  montagnes,  menant 

trte-certain,  qu'ils  ne  sont  pas  chrdtiens."  une  vie  tr^-surprenante  et  austere."     In 

See  his  report  in  the  collection  of  Bergeron,  which  characters  we  cannot  fail  to  recog* 

t  i,  c.  19  nise  a  Buddhist  element. 

'  L.  c  p.  31,  60,  67.     >  L.  c  c.  28,  p.  60.       *  L.  c  c  38.  ^  L.  e.  c  48,  p.  133. 
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ain,  his  quackery,  and  boasted  wonder-working  medicines,  this  person 
bad  coDtrived  to  acquire  considerable  influence  and  property  at  the 
coui  of  the  khan,  especially  among  the  women.i    In  the  city  of  Cara^ 
coram,  he  saw  twelve  idol-temples  belonging  to  difierent  nations,  two 
BMMquea  for  Mohammedans,  and  one  church.    In  this  Mongol  capital 
ko  distributed  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  on  Easter-Day,  to  a  large 
Bomber  of  Christians  who  had  met  together  here  from  various  coun* 
tries,  and  were  eager  to  enjoy  that  means  of  grace,  of  which  they  had 
kmg  been  deprived.     To  more  than  sixty  persons,  moreover,  he  ad* 
ministered  baptism.'    After  having  resided  for  some  time  at  the  court, 
ke  requested  of  the  great  khan  a  decisive  answer  to  the  question, 
irtietber  he  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  country  as  a  mission* 
arj,  or  whether  he  must  return  home.    In  consequence  of  this,  on  the 
Bonday  before  Whitsuntide  of  the  year  1253,  he  was,  in  the  name  of 
flie  khan,  closely  questioned  respecting  the  object  for  which  he  had 
eome,  by  certain  officers  of  the  khan's  court,  among  whom  were  to  be 
finmd  a  few  Saracens.    After  he  had  ex|Jained  the  reasons  which  had 
led  him  to  extend  his  journey  so  £Eur,  he  declared  that  the  only  object 
ke  had  in  view  was  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  Mongols,  if  thej 
were  willing  to  hear  it.     He  was  asked  what  word  of  God  he  proposed 
to  preach  to  them ;  for  ihey  supposed  that  by  the  word  of  God  he 
meuit  certam  predictions  of  good  fortune,  somewhat  of  the  same  sort 
w&L  those  with  which  many  of  the  wandermg  ecclesiastics  and  priests 
were  accustomed  to  flatter  them.     But  he  told  them,  '^  The  word  of 
God  is  this,  Lake  12 :  48,  ^  Unto  whomsoever  God  has  given  much,  of 
Inm  shall  much  be  required ;  and  unto  whomsoever  Qod  has  intrusted 
less,  of  him  less  shall  be  required ;  and  he  to  ^hom  most  is  intrusted, 
ii  also  loved  most.'     Now,  on  the  khan  God  had  bestowed  the  most 
ample  abundance  of  good  thmgs ;  for,  of  all  that  greatness  and  might 
of  which  he  was  possessed,  he  was  indebted  for  nothing  to  idols ;  but 
br  all  to  God,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  has  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  in  his  hands ;  and  on  account  of  men's  sins,  suffers 
them  to  pass  over  from  one  nation  to  another.     Therefore,  if  the  khaa 
bved  God,  nothing  would  be  wanting  to  him.    But,  if  he  conduct** 
ed  otherwise,  he  might  be  sure  that  God  would  call  him  to  a  strict 
account  for  everything,  even  to  the  last  penny."     Here,  one  of  the 
Saracens  asked,  ^^  Whether  there  was  a  man  in  the  world  who  did  not 
love  God  ?"     "  He  who  loves  God,"  replied  Bubruqiiis, "  keeps  hi|i 
commandments ;  and  he  who  does  not  keep  his  commandments,  does 
not  k>ve  him."     Upon  this  they  asked  him,  ^^  Whether  he  had  ever  been 
in  heaven,  so  as  to  know  what  God's  commandments  are  ?"    ^^  No," 
laid  he,  **'  but  God  has  communicated  them  from  heaven  to  men, 
who  sought  after  that  which  is  good ;  and  he  himself  came  down  from 
heaven,  for  the  purpose  of  teachmg  them  to  all  men.    In  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  we  have  all  his  words ;  and  we  find  out  by  men's  works 
whether  they  observe  them  or  not."     Upon  this,  they  put  him  the 
ensoaring  question,  ^^  Whether  he  thought  that  Mangukhan  kept  Qf^ 

■  K e. p.  lOS,  138.  •L.e.e.4S,p.l08. 
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eommandments,  or  not  ?"  Bat  he  adroitlj  evaded  the  dilemma,  coo* 
triving,  while  he  said  nothmg  but  the  tnith,  to  avoid  uttering  a  word 
which  could  be  interpreted  to  the  khan's  disadvantage.  *^  He  wished, 
he  said,  ^'  to  lay  before  the  khan  himself,  if  he  pleased,  all  the  com- 
mandments of  God ;  and  then  he  could  judge  for  himself  whether  he 
kept  them  or  not."  The  next  day  the  khan  declared  that,  whereas 
there  were  scattered  among  his  subjects — Christians,  Mohammedans, 
and  worshippers  of  idols,  and  each  party  held  their  0¥m  law  to  be  the 
best ;  therefore,  it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  advocates  of  the  three  reli- 
gions should  appear  before  him,  and  each  hand  in  a  written  account  of 
his  law ;  so  that,  by  comparing  them  together,  it  might  be  determined 
which  was  the  best.  ^'  I  thanked  God,"  savs  Rubruquis,^  ^'  that  it  had 
pleased  him  to  touch  the  khan's  heart,  ana  bring  him  to  this  good  de- 
cision. And,  since  it  is  written  that  a  servant  of  the  Lord  should  be  no 
brawler ;  but  gentle,  showing  meekness  to  all  men,  and  apt  to  teach ; 
therefore,  I  replied,  that  I  was  ready  to  give  an  account  of  my  Ghristiaa 
fittth  to  any  man  who  required  it  of  me."  In  the  religious  conferenoe 
which  followed,  Bubruquis  showed  immediately  his  great  superiority  to 
liie  Nestorians.  The  Nestorians  proposed  that  they  should  commence 
&e  disputation  with  the  Mohammedans.  But  Rubruquis  thought  it  woaU 
be  much  better  to  begm  with  the  idolaters ;  inasmuch  as  the  Cbiis* 
tians  agreed  with  the  Mohammedans  in  the  fsdth  in  one  God,  and 
could  therefore,  on  this  point,  make. common  cause  with  them  agtunsl 
the  idolaters.  Furthermore,  it  was  the  mtention  of  the  Nestorians  to 
mx)ve  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  against  the  idolaters,  from  Holy  Writ* 
but  Rubruquis  explamed  to  them  the  impossibility  of  effecting  anything 
in  that  way ;  for  their  opponents  would  deny  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  would  oppose  to  their  testimony  other  authorities.  As 
they  had  shown  themselves  so  inexpert  in  these  preliminary  matters,  it 
was  agreed  that  he  should  speak  first,  and  in  case  he  were  foiled  in 
the  argument,  they  should  follow  him  up  and  endeavor  to  better  it. 
On  holy  eve  before  Whitsuntide  the  disputation  was  held.  The  khan 
had  previously  caused  it  to  be  announced,  that,  on  penalty  of  death  to 
the  transgressor,  neither  party  should  dare  to  injure  the  o&er,  or  to 
excite  disturbances.  Three  secretaries  of  the  khan,  a  Christian,  a 
Mohammedan,  and  an  idolater,  were  to  preside  as  umpires  over  &o 
debate. 

Rubruquis  endeavored  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  the  idolaters,  the 
necessity  of  recognizing  one  Almighty  God,  the  creator  of  all  things. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  being  addicted  to  a  certain  dualism,  wished 
to  have  the  difficulty  solved,  how  evil  could  possibly  proceed  from  this 
one  God.  Rubruquis,  however,  refused  to  be  drawn  into  that  qoea- 
tion ;  ^^  for,"  said  he,  ^^  before  men  can  enter  into  any  discussbn 
respecting  the  origin  of  evil,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  settle  the 
question.  What  is  evil  ?"  Thus  be  compelled  them  to  return  to  the 
main  point.  As  to  the  Mohammedans,  they  evaded  the  discussion, 
declaring  that  they  held  the  law  of  the  Christians,  and  all  that  the 

>  L.  c  c.  45. 
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gospel  teaches,  to  be  true ;  and  as  they  acknowledged  also  one  Qoi^ 
whom,  in  all  their  prayers,  they  besought  to  give  them  grace  to  die 
Bke  the  Christians,  so  they  were  not  inclined  to  enter  into  any  dispute 
with  them.  Perhaps  the  Mohammedans  merely  wished  that  it  should 
not  appear  before  the  idolaters  as  if  there  were  any  dispute  between 
the  worshippers  of  one  Grod ;  and  hence  chose  on  the  present  occasion 
to  lay  stress  on  that  alone  which  they  held  in  common  with  the  Chria- 
tiuis.  Perhaps  Rubruquis  put  more  into  their  reply  than  it  really 
contained. 

He  had  afaready  heard  that  the  khan  had  determined  to  disnuss 
him ;  and  in  a  second  audience,  on  the  festival  of  Whitsuntide,  the 
decimon  was  announced  to  him :  ^^  We,  Mongols,"  siud  the  khan  to 
him  at  this  interview,  ^^  believe  there  is  but  one  (jod,  by  whom  we 
five  and  die,  and  to  whom  our  hearts  are  wholly  directed."  '^  Grod 
^e  you  grace  to  do  so,"  said  Rubruquis,  ^^  for,  without  his  grace, 
it  eannot  be  done."  When,  by  means  of  his  interpreter,  the  khan 
ga&ered  the  sense  of  these  words,  as  well  as  the  former  could  express 
it,  said  he,  ^^  As  God  has  given  many  fingers  to  the  hand,  so  he  has 
appointed  different  ways  of  salvation  for  man.  To  the  Christians  he 
has  given  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  they  do  not  strictly  observe  what  is 
preseribed  therein ;  nor  can  they  find  it  written  there  that  one  class 
dionld  censure  others."  He  asked  Rubruquis  whether  he  found  that 
in  the  Scriptures.     He  said,  ^^  No,"  and  then  added,  '^  but  I  also  told 

K,  from  die  first,  that  I  would  enter  into  controversy  with  no  man." 
)  khan  then  proceeded :  ^^  I  say,  God  gave  you  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
whose  commanaments  you  do  not  keep.  But  to  us  he  has  given  our 
soothsayers:  we  do  whatsoever  they  prescribe  to  us,  and  live  in 
peace  with  one  another."  The  khan  was  careful  to  avoid  entering 
mto  any  &rther  conversation  with  Rubruquis,  as  the  latter  wished,  on 
rdigion ;  but  simply  made  known  to  him  his  commaiid,  that  he  should 
now  leave  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  his  answer  to  the 
letter  of  king  Louis  the  Ninth.  Rubruquis  declared  his  readiness  to 
obey;  but  at  tiie  same  time  begged  tiiat  he  might  be  permitted, 
after  having  delivered  the  letters,  to  return ;  especially,  as  in  the  city 
ai  Bolak,  there  were  many  of  his  subjects  and  servants,  who  spoke  the 
French  language,  and  who  were  in  want  of  priests  to  preach  to  them,  and 
also  to  impart  to  them  and  to  their  children  the  sacraments  according 
to  the  principles  of  their  reli^on ;  and  he  would  be  glad  to  settle  among 
them.  The  khan,  avoiding  a  direct  reply  to  this  request,  proposed  a 
({uery.  He  asked  Rubruquis  if  he  felt  certidn  then,  that  bis  king 
intended  to  send  him  back  again.  To  this  Rubruquis  replied,  that  he 
.  did  not  know  what  the  king's  will  might  be ;  but  he  had  perfect 
liberty  from  him  to  go  wherever  he  thought  it  necessary  to  preach  the 
word  of  God ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  an  urgent  need  of  his 
labors  in  these  countries.  The  khan  dismissed  him,  however,  without 
a  definite  answer  to  his  request ;  and  silence  here  was  tantamount  to 
a  refusal.     Rubruquis  concludes  his  account  of  this  final  interview 


'  A  wNt  of  people,  who  pretended  to  on-    who  were  consulted  on  tXL  affairs  of 
testaiMlsootlisajriiig,astr^g7,  and  magic,    and  direded  all  leUgions  Instratka^ 
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with  fhe  remark,  *^  I  thou^t  that,  had  my  God  bestowed  on  me  the 
^ft  to  work  such  muucles  as  Moses  did,  I  might  perhaps  have  con- 
verted the  great  khan." 

Bj  these  Mongols,  two  great  empires  were  foonded,  where  thdr 
government  mnst  have  had  an  important  influence  on  the  situation  of 
the  Christian  church.  One  was  the  empire  founded  by  the  khan's 
brother,  Hulagu,  after  the  year  1258,  in  Persia;  the  other,  the 
principal  Mongol  empire  in  China.  Within  the  former,  indeed,  was 
the  onginal  seat  of  the  Nestorian  Church,  where  it  had  already  been 
favored  by  the  Mohammedans.  The  new  conqueror  was  induced  by 
his  wife,  a  Nestorian  Christian,  to  takvor  Christianity  still  more.  Be- 
sides, there  were  matrimonial  alliances  of  the  succeeding  princes  with 
the  families  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  political  interests  which 
brought  them  into  relation  with  the  European  princes ;  and  they  were 
sometimes  led  thereby  to  represent  themselves  as  still  more  inclined  to 
Christianity  than  was  really  the  case.  The  popes,  down  to  the  dose 
of  the  present  period,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  furnished 
by  these  relations,  to  send  monks  as  missionaries  to  Persia.  But  the 
tskVOT  thus  shown  to  Christianity  excited  a  iealousy  so  much  the  more 
violent  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedan  class  of  the  people ;  and  a 
contest  arose  between  them  and  the  Christian  party  which  terminated 
in  a  complete  victory  on  the  side  of  the  former,  and  violent  peraeoo- 
tions  of  Christiamty. 

As  it  regards  the  principal  empire  of  the  Mongols  m  China,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  religion  of  this  people  here  obtmed  for  the  first 
time  a  determinate  shaping,  in  the  form  of  Lamai'sm,  the  creation  of  a 
hierarchy  which  sprang  out  of  Buddhism.  The  Mongols  could  not 
withstand  the  influence  of  the  elements  of  culture  already  existing  in 
that  country.  Koblaikhan,  the  founder  of  this  empire,  distinguished 
himself  above  the  earlier  Mongol  princes  as  a  friend  of  education.  In 
religion,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  in  with  a  certain  eclectic  tendency* 
He  had  a  respect  for  all  religious  institutions,  and  especially  for  Chris- 
tianity ;  though  he  was  very  &r  from  being  himself  a  Christian. 

His  court  was  visited  by  two  merchants  belonging  to  the  Yenetiaii 
family  of  the  Poli.  They  were  favorably  received,  and  resided  with 
him  4br  some  time.  He  finally  sent  them  back  to  Europe,  in  company 
with  a  man  of  his  own  court,  with  a  commission  to  procure  for  him, 
from  the  pope,  a  hundred  learned  men,  who  should  be  well  instructed 
in  Christianity ;  but  their  return  from  Rome  was  delayed  by  the  two 
years  vacancy  which  befell  the  papal  chair  in  1272.  Gregory  the 
Tenth  having  been  elected  pope  in  1274,  sent  them  back  to  China, 
with  two  learned  Dominicans ;  and  one  of  the  two  Venetians  took  with 
him  his  son  Marcus,  then  fifteen  years  old.  The  young  man  ^made 
himself  accurately  acquamted  with  the  languages  and  customs  of  those 
nations ;  he  gained  the  particular  favor  of  Koblaikhan,  was  employed 
by  him  on  various  occasions,  and  after  his  return,  in  1295,^  composed 
his  account  of  these  regions,  from  which  we  obtain  our  best  knowledge 

'  De  regionibiu  orientalibiu,  Ubri  ^ 
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liqpeetiiig  tfie  sttte  of  Chnstianity  in  the  same.  A  peiwrn  who  pio- 
Med  to  be  a  Ghristiaii  (probably  after  the  Nestorian  fashion)  had  ro- 
Mkd  against  EoUaikhan.  He  monnted  the  cross  on  his  banner,  and 
BoreoYer  employed  several  Christians  in  his  service.  The  Jews  and 
Suaoena  in  the  army  of  Koblaikhan,  took  occasion  from  this,  after 
dial  rebel  had  been  conquered,  to  attack  Christianity:  ^^Here/' 
said  they,  ^^  is  seen  the  weakness  of  Christ.  He  could  not  procure 
Us  friends  the  victory."  But  Koblaikhan,  when  the  Christians  com- 
plained  to  him  of  these  reflections,  took  their  part.  ^^  It  is  true," 
said  he,  ^  the  rebel  did  look  for  aid  to  the  Christian's  God ;  but  He, 
being  a  good  and  righteous  God,  would  not  uphold  wickedness ;"  and 
he  forbade,  for  the  foture,  all  such  calumnious  remarks  on  tiie  God  <^ 
the  Qiristians,  and  on  tiie  cross.^ 

At  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  centuir,  and  in  the  begpming  of  the 
fborteenth,  a  man  labored  m  these  distncts,  in  whom  we  recognize  the 
pattern  of  a  true  misaonary, — the  Franciscan,  John  do  Monte  Cor- 
vino.     He  seems  to  have  appeared  first  in  Peroa,  in  the  cibr  of 
Taniis  (Tabris).     From  Persia  he  travelled,  in  the  year  1291,  to 
India,*  where  he  remuned  thirteen  months.    He  was  accompanied  by 
the  Donunican  Nicholas  de  Pistorio,  who  died  there.    In  di&rent  dis- 
tricts, he  succeeded  in  baptizing  a  hundred  persons ;  and  in  the 
aeoond  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Europe,  he  declared  it  as  his  belief, 
Ifaat  ^'  great  results  mi^t  be  expected  to  follow  the  preaching  of  the 
gpqpd  in  those  re^ons,  if  substaoitial  men  o£  the  order  of  the  Domini- 
ens  or  Franciscans  would  come  there."    From  Licda  he  traveUed  to 
CSma ;  and  at  length  settied  down  in  the  capital  and  residence  of  the 
mat  khan,  the  city  of  Cambalu  (Pekin).    In  two  letters  written  in 
die  years  1805  and  1806,  he  drew  up,  for  the  members  of  his  order, 
h  met  report  of  his  adventures  and  labors.^    During  eleven  years 
]m  had  labored  entirely  alone,  when  he  was  jomed,  in  uie  year  1808, 
hj  Arnold,  a  Franciscan  from  Cologne.  In  addition  to  other  obstacles 
M  had  to  encounter  much  oppodtion  from  the  Nestorians,  who  would 
not  sufier  any  man  to  move  a  step  if  he  refused  to  ioin  their  party. 
Ihey  invented  many  fisJse  charges  aeiunsi;  him,  which  were  often  the 
means  of  brin^g  mm  into  great  peril.    He  was  frequentiy  obliged 
to  defend  himself  before  the  courts,  till  at  length,  by  one  confession, 
his  innocence  was  clearly  proved ;  and  the  kluui  (KoUai's  successor, 
Ikrar-khan),  provoked  at  his  &lse  accusers,  punished  them  with  ban- 
ishment.   Me  found  that  it  was  not  in  lus  power,  indeed,  to  convert 
the  Chinese  emperor,  to  whom  he  brought  a  letter  from  the  pope ;  but 
itill  that  potentate  treated  him  with  fiskvor,  and  did  the  Christians 
mm  acts  of  kindness.^ 

^  Tfais  distinguished  man,  di^laying  the  wisdom  of  a  genuine  mis- 
nonary,  spared  no  pms  in  givmg  the  people  tiie  word  of'GkHl  in  their 

'  See  Bfiico  Fdlo,  Ub.  ii,  e.  6.  t  yi ;   then  in  Mosheim*!  historia  ecdee. 

'Beekmes  sunt  pnlcIierrimAe,  plenae  Tartaror. 

amnaturaB  et  lapidibiu  pretiosis,  sed  de  *  Qui  tamen  nimis  inreteratoieet^ola- 

froctibus  nostris  param  habent  tria,  sed  molta  benefida 

'  FSnt  pablished  in  Wadding's  Annals,  tianis. 
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own  langaage,  and  in  encouraging  fhe  education  of  fhe  children,  as  weB 
as  tndning  up  missionaries  from  among  the  people  themselves.  He 
translated  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  into  the  Tartar  langnagSi 
had  these  translations  copied  in  the  most  beautiful  style,  and  made 
use  of  them  in  preaching.'  He  purchased,  one  at  a  time,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  boys,  under  the  ages  ot  seven  and  eleven,  who  were  as  yet 
utteriy  ignorant  of  any  religion ;  baptized  them ;  gave  them  a  Chris- 
tian education,  and  taught  them  Latin,  Greek,  and  psalmody.  Already 
during  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  Cambalu,  he  was  enabled  to 
build  a  church,  in  which,  with  the  assistance  of  those  boys  who  had 
been  trained  up  by  himself,  be  recited  the  liturgy,  so  that  he  oould 
truly  say,  ^^  I  hold  divine  service  with  a  troop  of  babes  and  suck- 
Imgs."^  In  this  church  he  set  up  six  pictures,  representing  stories 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  explanatory  remarks 
in  the  Latin,  Persian,  and  Tartar  languages,  for  the  instruction  of  flie 
uneducated  people.^  It  gave  him  great  satisfaction  when  he  found  it 
in  his  power  to  erect  a  second  church  in  the  vicinity  of  the  emperor^s 
palace.  A  rich  and  pious  Christian  merchant,  whose  acquaintance  he 
bad  formed  in  Persia,  Peter  de  Lucalongo,  purchased  a  piece  of 
property  on  this  site,  and  made  him  a  present  of  it.  This  churoh| 
which  he  built  in  the  year  1305,  stood  so  near  the  walls  of  tiie 
palace,^  that  the  emperor  in  his  private  cabinet  could  hear  the  church 
psalmody  ;^  and  the  emperor  took  great  delight  in  the  ranging  of 
children.  Monte  Corvino  now  divided  the  boys  between  the  two 
churches.  He  had,  during  his  residence  in  this  place,  baptized  firam 
five  to  six  thousand ;  and  he  believed  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
manv  plots  laid  against  him  by  the  Nestorians,  he  would  have  suo- 
ceeded  in  baptizing  above  thirty  thousand.  In  the  first  years  of  his 
residence  in  that  place,  he  met  with  a  certain  prince,  George,  a 
descendant  of  the  priest-kings.  This  person  was  persuaded  by  him 
to  pass  over  from  the  Nestorian  to  the  (Jatholic  church.  He  conferred 
on  him  the  inferior  ecclesiastical  consecration  ;  after  which,  the  prince 
assisted  him,  dressed  in  his  royal  robes,  in  performing  divine  worship. 
This  prince  had  induced  a  large  portion  of  his  people  to  embrace  the 
faith  of  the  Catholic  church,  had  built  a  magnificent  church,  and 
caused  it  to  be  called  after  a  Roman  name.  It  had  also  been  ins 
intention  to  translate  the  whole  Roman  liturgy  into  the  language  of, 
his  people,  and  introduce  it  into  his  church ;  but  he  died  in  the  year 
1299,  too  early  to  accomplish  his  design.  He  left  behind  him  a  son, 
still  lying  in  the  cradle.  This  son  was  baptized  by  Monte  Corvino^ 
who,  as  his  god-father,  called  him  after  his  own  name,  John. 

*  Quae  feci  scribt  in  pnlcherrima  litem  *  Inter  cnriam  et  locnm  nostrom  tie  aoU 
eorum,  et  scribo  et  lego  et  praedico  in  pa-  est,  distans  per  jactnm  lapidis  a  porta  Do- 
tenti  et  manifesto  testimonium  leeis  Chnsti.    mini  Chamis. 

'  Cum  conventu  infantium  et  lactentium        *  In  camera  sna  potest  audire  voces  not- 

diyinom  officium  facio.  Practice  had  to  sup-  tras,  et  hoc  mirabile  factum  longe  Lateqio 

ply  the  place  of  a  breviary  provided  with  divnlgatum  est  inter  gentes  et  pro 

notes.    £t  secundum  usum  cantamns,  quia  erit,  sicut  disponet  et  adimplebit 

notatum  officium  non  habemus.  dementia. 

*  Ad  doctrinam  rudium,  at  omnes  lin- 
guae legere  valeant. 
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But  ttie  Nestori&ns  now  succeeded  in  once  more  obtumng  thb  map- 
(ery  in  this  country  ;  and  all  that  had  been  done  by  Monte  Corvino  in 
the  interest  of  the  Catholic  church,  fell  to  the  ground.  ^^  Being  alone/' 
he  wrote,  ^^  and  not  permitted  to  leave  the  emperor,  it  was  out  of  my 
power  to  vimt  churches  situated  at  a  distance  of  twenty-days  journey ; 
neverUieless,  if  a  few  good  helpers  and  fellow-laborers  should  come,  I 
hope  in  God,  that  all  our  hopes  will  be  made  good,  for  I  still  retain 
the  privile^um  given  me  by  the  deceased  king  George."  For  two 
jears  he  had  access  to  the  emperor's  court,  and  aspapal  legate,  was 
more  honored  by  him  than  any  other  ecclesiastic.^  He  was  convinced, 
ttat  with  two  or  three  more  assistants  to  stand  by  him,  he  nught  have 
neeeeded  in  baptiang  the  emperor  himself.  In  his  two  letters  he 
urgently  begged  for  such  assistants,  but  they  should  be  brethren, 
who  would  seek  to  stand  forth  as  examples,  and  not  to  make  broad 
tbeir  phylacteries.  Matthew,  23 :  5.  '^  I  am  already  become  old," 
says  he,  in  one  of  those  letters,  '^  but  I  have  grown  grey  by  labors 
and  hardships,  rather  than  by  the  number  of  my  years,  for  I  have 
Eved  but  fifly-eight  years."  The  pope  made  this  excellent  man  arch- 
Ushop  of  Cambalu,  and  sent  seven  other  Franciscans  to  assist  him  in 
UslaJbors. 

The  crusades  promoted  mtercourse  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
bat  the  connection  thus  brought  about  between  the  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  races  was  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
exertion  of  snj  religious  influence  on  the  former ;  although  that  which 
Mohammedanism  had  already  borrowed  from  Judfusm  and  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  the  intrinsic  contradictions  contained  within  itself, 
might  have  furnished  the  means  .and  occa^ons  for  such  an  influ- 
ence. Moreover,  the  vicious  lives  of  a  large  portion  of  those  who 
were  led  to  the  East  by  the  crusades,  were  but  poorly  calculated  to 
produce  on  Mohammedans  a  favorable  impression  of  the  religion  which 
these  men  professed.  But  it  is  apparent  from  individual  examples, 
how  much  might  have  been  effected  here  by  the  gospel  if  it  had  been 
preached  with  Christian  enthusiasm,  and  illustrated  by  holy  living. 
When  a  Christian  army,  in  the  year  1219,  was  besiegmg  the  city  of 
Damietta  (not  far  from  the  present  Damietta),^  in  Egypt,  Francis 
of  Asrisi,3  stood  forth  in  that  army  as  a  preacher  of  repentance,  and 
from  thence  he  was  impelled  by  his  burning  zeal,  to  go  over  to  the 
Mohammedan  army,  which  had  arrived  for  the  relief  of  the  city.  He 
was  dragged  as  a  captive  before  Malek  al  Eamel,  the  sultan  of  Egypt. 
The  sultan,  however,  received  him  with  respect,  allowed  him  to 
preach  several  successive  days  before  himself  and  his  officers,  and 
heard  him  with  great  attention.  He  then  sent  him  back,  in  the  most 
honorable  manner,  to  the  camp  of  the  Franks,  saying  to  him,  as  he 
took  leave,  ^'  Pray  for  me,  that  God  may  enlighten  me,  and  enable 

'  Ego  habeo  in  cnria  sua  locum  et  yiam  '  See  Wilken's  Qeschicbte  der  Kreuzzuge 

ordinariam  intrandi  et  sedendi  sicnt  lega-  Bd.  vi,  p.  186. 

tns  Domini  Fapae,  et  honorat  me  super  '  Of  whom  we  shall  speak  more  at  largp 

omnes  alios  praelatos,  quocnnqne  nomine  farther  on. 
oenseatiir. 
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me  ft)  hold  firmly  to  that  religion  which  is  most  pleadng  to  limJ^ 
This  story  we  have  from  an  eye-witness,  Jacob  de  ^try^i  bishop  of 
Acco  (Ptolemais,  St.  Jean  d  Acre),  in  Palestine,  afterwards  ca^ 
dinal,  who  was  then  present  in  the  army  there  assembled.^  In  a  lettei 
written  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Damietta,  in  which  he  dren 
up  for  the  regular  canonicals  of  Leige,  to  which  order  he  once  b^ 
longed,  a  report  of  that  important  event,  he  gives  at  the  same  time 
this  account  of  the  labors  of  Francis.^  He  also  states,  as  an  eye- 
witness, that  the  Mohammedans  gladly  listened  to  missionaries  of  tbe 
Franciscan  order,  when  they  spoke  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  long  u 
they  refrained  from  reviling  Mohammed  as  a  false  project.  Bui  u 
sooner  did  they  &I1  into  such  abuse  than  they  exposed  themselves  to 
be  severely  treated,,  and  even  to  lose  their  lives,  and  were  drivsn 
away.^     Had  they,  then,  united  to  theur  glowing  zeal,  a  prudent 

'  a  Vitriaco.  Francis,  Thomas  de  Celano,  in  his  Life  of 
'  See  his  Historia  occidentalism  c.  32.  St  Francis,  s.  57.  Acta  Sanctor.  Mfi, 
Bonaventara,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Francis,  re-  Octob.  t  ii,  f.  699.  It  is  hardly  to  ho 
lates  that,  in  the  thirteenth  year  after  his  doubted,  that  the  same  event  is  hen 
eonrersion,  which  would  coincide  very  near-  alluded  to  which  Jacob  de  Vitry  relatoi^ 
ly  with  the  time  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  scene  only  being  transfemd  ftop 
Francis  went  to  Syria,  for  the  purpose  FgTPt  to  Syria,  and  in  place  of  the  sulttui 
of  visiting  the  sultan  of  Babylon,  not  tear-  of  £gypt  the  sultan  of  Babylon  intnh 
ins  the  danger,  although  at  that  time  the  duced,  mr  which  doubtless  is  meant  tlw 
price  of  a  gold  Byzantme  was  set  upon  the  sultan  of  Damascus,  Maiek  al  Moaddhon 
head  of  every  Christian.  When  he  was  led  Isa,  a  fierce  enemy  of  the  Christtans ; 
before  the  sultan,  he  spoke  with  such  power,  which  substitution  of  persons  might  tho 
that  the  sultan  was  carried  completely  away  more  easily  occur,  because  that  snltaa  also 
by  him,  heard  him  with  the  greatest  pleas-  hod  been  to  Egjpt  The  more  simple  and 
ore,  and  requested  him  to  remain  longer  exact  account  of  the  eye-wimess  is  certainlj 
with  him.  Thereupon,  Francis  said  to  him,  the  most  trustworthy.  The  two  others,  on* 
that  if  he  and  his  people  would  embrace  thusiastic  admirers  of  St  Francis,  foUowod 
Christianity,  he  would  gladly  consent,  from  more  exaggerated  and  inaccurate  legends, 
love  of  the  Saviour  his  Master,  to  remain  The  apncfu  to  a  judgment  of  Gk>d  is  mi* 
wil^  him.  But  if  he  could  not  consent  to  doubtedly  in  the  spirit  of  Francis,  and  dio 
this,  then  he  mipht  order  a  large  fire  to  be  sultan  might  perhaps  have  retomed  nA 
kindled ;  into  this  he  (Francis)  would  enter,  an  answer  to  it  At  all  events,  the  agree- 
along  with  the  Mohammedan  priests ;  and  ment  of  the  three  accounts  in  the  essentiil 
so  it  would  be  determined  by  a  judgment  of  point,  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  fiMi 
God  on  which  side  the  true  faith  was  to  be  lyingat  bottom. 

found.  The  sultan  objected  that  none  of  '  Epistola  Jacobi  Acconensis  episco|ii 
his  priests  would  be  ready  for  that  Where-  missa  ad  rcligiosos,  familiares  et  notos  snoo 
apon,  Francis  declared,  if  the  sultan  would  in  Lotharingia  existcntes,  de  captione  Da- 
promise  him  that  he  with  his  people  would  miatae.  Here  he  at  last  says  m  Francis : 
embrace  Christianity  in  case  he  should  *'  Cum  vcnisset  ad  excrcitum  nostrum,  lelo 
come  forth  unharmed  from  the  flames,  he  fidci  accensus,  ad  exercitum  hostium  noo- 
wonld  enter  the  fire  alone ;  though,  should  trorum  ire  non  timuit  et  cum  multis  diebu 
he  be  devotured  bjr  them,  it  must  be  ascribed  Saracenis  verbum  Domini  praedicasset,  et 
to  his  sins ;  but  if  the  power  of  God  de-  cum  parum  profecissct,  tunc  Soldanns  Bex 
livered  him,  then  they  must  recognize  Aegypti  ab  eo  in  secreto  petiit,  ut  pro  se 
Christ  as  their  Gtod  and  Saviour.  The  sul-  Domino  supplicaret,  quatenns  religioni, 
tan  declared  he  could  not  venture  to  ac-  quae  magis  Deo  placeret,  divinitus  inspira- 
eept  such  a  proposal  for  fear  of  an  uproar  tus  adhaereret."  Yid.  Gesta  Dei  per  Aaa- 
amongst  the  people.  He  offered  Francis,  cos,  ed.  Bongars.  t.  ii,  f.  1149. 
however,  many  presents,  and  upon  his  de-  *  The  woi^  of  J.  de  Vitry  in  the  Hist 
dining  to  receive  them,  requested  him  to  Occident  1.  c.  :  "  Saraceni  autem  omnes 
distribiite  them,  for  the  salvation  of  the  fratres  minores  tam  diu  de  Christi  fide  et 
donor's  soul,  amongst  the  Christian  poor  evangelica  doctrina  praedicantes  libenter 
and  the  churches ;  but  he  refused  to  take  audiunt  quousque  Mahometo,  tanqnam 
them  even  for  this  purpose.  Something  mendaci  et  perfido,  praedicatione  sua  mani- 
iimilar  is  related  also  oy  the  disciple  w  fcste  contradicunt     £x  tone  antem 
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qnrit;  had  they  been  Me  to  abstain  a  while  longer  from  rash  polemi- 
€»1  deputes ;  weir  preaching  wonld  perhaps  have  been  followed  with 
happier  resnlts. 

Among  the  rare  phenomena  in  the  history  ol  missions,  may  be 
reckoned  the  combination  of  a  scientific  spirit  with  earnest  zeal  for  the 
ense  of  Christ ;  the  appropriation  of  science  as  a  means  for  promoting 
the  8{»read  of  the  gospel,  as  an  instrument  for  attacking,  on  its  own 
dioeen  grounds,  some  other  form  of  culture  standing  in  hostility  to 
Christiamty.  The  example  of  tiie  great  Alexandrian  church-teachers, 
who  had  in  tiiis  way  done  so  much  for  the  overthrow  of  that  Hellenic 
ddtore  which  furnished  a  prop  for  paganism,  was  forgotten  or  remun^ 
ed  unnoticed.  Nor  was  there  any  call  for  this  metiiod  among  rude 
tribes,  where  it  could  find  no  application.  But  there  could  be  no 
^pestion  about  the  advantage  of  employing  it  for  the  promotion  of 
imsraons  in  those  parts  where  Christianity,  in  order  to  find  entrance 
into  the  minds  of  a  people,  must  first  enter  into  the  contest  with  some 
existing  culture  closely  mwoven  with  a  hostile  system  of  religion.  We 
«k)ee  this  history  of  missions  with  an  account  of  the  labor  of  an  extra- 
oidinary  individual  who,  by  employing  a  method  of  this  kind,  takes  a 
prominent  and  peculiar  place  among  the  missionaries  of  this  period, 
and  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  missions  generally, —  a 
nan  distinguished  for  combining,  though  he  may  not  have  conciliated 
mta  harmonious  union,  moral  and  intellectual  traits  very  different  in 
fteir  tund,  and  seldom  meeting  together  in  the  same  person ;  we  mean 
Binnond  LuU,  who  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  in  1236. 

until  tibe  age  of  thirty,  he  had  lived  wholly  to  the  world.  A  stranger 
to  aU  higher  aspirations,  he  resided  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  Bale- 
arian  islands,  where  he  occupied  tiie  post  of  seneschal.  Even  after  his 
mairiage,  he  continued  to  pursue  pleasures  not  altogether  consistent 
with  conjugal  fidelitv ;  and  the  theme  of  his  poetical  compositions  was 
aensual  love.    But  that  feeling  of  Christian  pietv  which,  as  it  moved  his 

26  and  the  people  among  whom  he  lived,  had  been  instilled  also  by 
ncation  into  his  early  affections,  and  that  not  without  success,  brought 
on  a  reaction  against  the  hitherto-governing  principle  of  his  life.  One 
ni^t,  whilst  sitting  by  his  bed,  occupied  in  composing  a  love-sonnet, 
the  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross  all  at  once  presented  itself  before  his 
eyes.  It  made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  him,  that  he  could  write 
DO  &rther.  At  another  time,  when  he  attempted  to  resume  his  pen, 
the  same  image  reappeared,  and  he  was  obliged  to  desist,  as  before.' 
Day  and  night  this  image  floated  before  his  fancy ;  nor  could  he  find 


iapie  rerbenntes,  et  nisi  Dens  mirabiliter  recent  accounts  (see  Wadding's  Annates 
pcoiegcret  paene  trucidantes,  de  dvitatiboji  Franciscan,  t  ir,  an.  1275,  ^  4)  state,  that 
nis  expeUant."  an  anfortonatc  love  affair  with  a  lady  who 
*  We  here  follow  the  treatise  relating  to  a  was  married,  and  suffering  under  a  cancer- 
portion  of  the  life  of  Kajmund  Lull,  which  ous  affection,  was  the  first  occasion  of  the 
Vtt  composed,  while  Lull  was  still  living,  change  in  his  religious  feelings.  A.s,  how- 
^  a  man  who,  as  it  seems,  was  accurately  ever,  the  trustworthy  narrative  of  ^^^^5' 
Acquainted  with  his  subject, — perhaps  the  known  writer  just  referred 
companion  of  his  missionary  journeys;  —  nothing  of  Uie  kind,  and  we 
inbOibed  in  the  Actis  Sanctorum,  at  the  from  what  source  this  accoi 
tlitof  Jane;  liens.  Jan.  t  v, £  661.    More  it  remains,  to  say  the  leasti 
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any  means  of  resisting  the  impression  it  made  on  him.  finally,  hi^ 
looked  npon  these  visions  as  sent  for  the  purpose  of  warmng  Imn  to 
retire  from  the  world,  and  to  consecrate  himself  whoHy  to  tiie  senriof 
of  Christ.  But  now  the  question  occurred  to  him,  ^'  How  can  I  pqn- 
Uj  make  the  change  from  the  impure  life  I  have  led,  to  so  holy  % 
calling  7"  This  thought  kept  him  awake  whole  nights.  At  last,  said 
he  to  himself,  '^  Christ  is  so  gentle,  so  patient,  so  compassiiHiate ;— r 
he  invites  all  sinners  to  himseS;  therefore  he  ^nll  not  reject  tne^  noir 
withstanding  all  my  sins."  Thus  he  became  convinced  it  was  God*a 
will,  that  he  should  forsake  the  world  and  consecrate  himself,  with  lus 
whole  heart,  to  the  service  of  Christ.  When  this  new  life,  this  life 
animated  by  the  love  of  God  and  the  Saviour,  began  to  dawn  withia 
him,  from  ^at  moment  he  was  conscious,  for  Uie  first  time,  of  a  new 
elevation  imparted  to  his  whole  being.  The  latent  powers  of  this 
extraordinary  mind,  now  first  stirred  in  its  depths,  powers  which  had 
hitherto  lain  dormant,  began  to  discover  themselves.  The  man  of 
warm  and  excitable  feelii^,  of  quick  and  lively  ima^nation,  cpold 
now  find  pleasure  in  the  dry  forms  of  lo^c ;  but  we  must  allow  thalt 
this  fertile  ima^ation  could  bring  so  much  the  more  meaning  into 
those  empty  logical  forms.  And  all,  in  his  case,  proceeded  from  that 
one  religious  idea,  which  from  this  time  forward  actuated  his  whdb 
life,  gave  direction  to  all  his  plans,  and  by  which  the  most  heteroga- 
neous  aims  and  endeavors  were  united  together. 

Being  now  resolved  to  consecrate  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord,  he  next  pondered  upon  the  best  method  of  carrying  tUe 
resolution  into  effect ;  and  he  came  to  a  settied  conviction  that  to  the 
Lord  Christ  no  work  of  his  could  be  more  acceptable  than  that  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  in  doing  which  im 
thoughts  were  directed  particularly  to  the  Saracens,  whom  the  cma- 
aders  had  attempted  in  vain  to  subdue  by  the  sword.  But  now  M 
great  difficulty  arose :  how  could  he,  an  ignorant  layman,  be  fit  fiv 
such  a  work  ?  While  perplexed  in  laboring  to  resolve  this  difficulty, 
the  tiiought  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that  he  might  write  a  book 
serving  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to  all  the 
errors  of  the  infidels ;  and  with  this  thought,  was  afterwards  connected 
the  idea  of  a  universal  system  of  science.  The  whole  suggesti(»i  rote 
up  with  such  strength  in  his  soul  that  he  felt  constrained  to  recognise 
it  as  a  divine  call.  Nevertheless,  he  reasoned  with  himself,  even 
supposmg  he  were  able  to  write  such  a  book,  of  what  use  would  it  be 
to  the  Saracens,  who  understood  nothing  but  Arabic  ?  Thus  the  pro- 
ject began  already  to  unfold  itself  in  his  mind,  of  applying  to  the 
pope  and  to  the  monarchs  of  Christendom,  callmg  upon  them  to  estab- 
ush  in  certain  monasteries  foundations  for  studying  and  acquiring  the 
Arabic  tongue,  as  well  as  other  languages,  spoken  amonggt  infidel 
nations.  From  such  establishments  missionaries  might  go  forth  to  all 
regions.  Thus  he  came  upon  the  idea  of  founding  linguistic  schools 
for  missionary  purposes.  The  day  after  these  thoughts  occurred  to 
him,  and  took  so  deep  hold  of  his  mind,  he  repaired  to  a  neighboring 
church,  where  with  warm  tears  he  besought  the  Lord,  that  he,  who  by 
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his  own  Spirit  had  inspired  these  three  thoughts  within  him,  would 
DOW  lead  lum  on  to  the  execution  of  the  contemplated  work  in  defence 
of  Ghristianify,  to  the  establishing  of  those  schools  for  missions  and 
tte  study  of  tiie  languages,  and  finally  to  the  entire  dedication  of  his 
Kb  to  the  cause  of  the  Lord.  This  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nxBth  of  July ;  but  it  was  not  all  at  once  that  this  new  and  higher 
fraction  of  lUe  could  gain  the  absolute  ascendency  in  his  soul.  Old 
Unts  were  still  too  strong ;  and  so  it  happened  that,  during  the  space 
of  three  months,  Raymond  Lull  ceased  to  occupy  himself  any  longer 
fith  these  thoughts  upon  which  he  had  so  eagerly  seized  at  first.  Then 
ctme  the  fourth  of  October,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Francis ; 
nd  m  the  Franciscan  church  at  Majorca,  he  heard  a  bishop  preach 
OD  St  Francis's  renunciation  of  the  world.  By  this  sermon  his  holy 
nsobtions  were  again  called  to  mind.  He  resolved  to  follow  at  once 
tii6  example  of  St.  Francis.  Selling  his  property,  of  which  he  retained 
only  as  much  as  sufficed  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  children,  he 
give  himself  up  wholly  to  tiie  Lord  Christ,  and  left  his  home  with  the 
iotention  of  never  returning  back  to  it.  I£s  next  step  was  to  make 
nOgrimages  to  several  churches  then  standing  in  high  consideration^ 
nr  Ihe  purpose  of  imploring  God's  blessmg,  and  the  intercession  of 
the  Bunte,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  carry  out  the  three  thoughts 
fhieh  had  been  suggested  to  him  in  so  remarkable  a  manner. 

He  now  proposed  going  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  him- 
self by  a  course  of  scientific  studies  fi>r  the  accomplishment  of  his 
eas ;  but  through  the  influence  of  his  Idnsmen  and  friends,  particu- 
y  of  that  famous  canonist,  the  Dominican  Baymund  de  Pennaforte, 
be  was  dissuaded  from  this  project.  Remaining  therefore  in  Majorca, 
h  fi&ere  began  his  studies,  having  first  exchanged  the  rich  attire 
bekm^g  to  his  former  station  in  life,  for  a  coarser  dress.  Purchasing 
a  Saracen  slave,  he  made  him  his  instructor  in  Arabic ;  and  we  cannot 
Imt  admire  the  energy  and  resolution  of  the  man,  who,  after  having 
nent  so  many  years  of  his  life  in  society  and  pursuits  of  so  entirely 
Wsrent  a  nature,  and  certainly  never  applied  the  powers  of  his  mind 
to  severe  thought,  could  throw  himself,  at  so  late  a  period,  into  the 
nidst  of  the  driest  dialectical  studies,  and  even  take  delight  in  them. 

At  first,  Raymund  Lull  diligently  employed  himself  in  tracing  the 
lea£ng  outlines  of  a  universal  formal  science.     This  was  his  Ars  rnqfoTy 
or  ffeneraUMj  designed  as  the  preparatory  work  to  a  strictly  scientific 
demonstration  of  all  the  truths  of  Christianity.    We  perceive  in  it, 
bow  the  religious,  and  especially  the  apologetical,  interest  gave  direc- 
tion to  all  his  thoughts,  and  how  closely  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  this 
one  object,  even  when  moving  in  the  driest  tracts  of  formalism.     He 
was  for  founding  a  science,  by  means  of  which  Christianity  might  be 
demonstrated  with  strict  necessity,  so  that  every  reasonable  mmd  would 
be  forced  to  admit  its  truth.     Perhaps  he  might  be  flattering  himself 
ttiit  a  certain  means  would  thus  be  secui-ed  for  converting  all  unbe- 
fievers,  particulariy  those  whom  he  chiefly  had  in  view,  the  Moham* 
loedans,  who  were  wrapped  up  in  the  prejudices  of  their  Arabian 
pbikeoi^y.    '^  ^  ^  ^^^  succeeded,"  he  thought,  ^^  in  refutmg  all  their 
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objections  to  Christianity,  then,  since  they  would  not  be  able  to  refirte 
the  arguments  which  he  could  bring  in  defence  of  Christian  tratli, 
their  learned  men  and  sages  must  of  necessity  embrace  ChristianitY*''' 

There  were  two  parties,  a^inst  whom,  from  the  yantage-grouna  rf 
his  much-promising  science,  he  zealously  contended :  on  the  one  ride, 
against  those  who  looked  upon  such  a  science  as  derogatory  to  fiudi, 
which  by  the  very  act  of  renouncing  every  attempt  to  comprehend, 
preserved  its  self-denying  character  and  had  its  merit;'  on  the  otiier, 
against  those  who,  perverted  by  the  influence  of  a  skeptically  incliDed 
Arabian  philosophy,  took  advantage  of  the  supposed  opposition  between 
philosophical  and  theological  truth,  and  while  they  hypocritically  pre- 
tended that  reason  was  led  captive  to  obedience  of  tiie  fi&itfa,  propagated 
ttieir  dogmas,  wluch  were  opposed  to  Christianity  and  to  the  aoctrine 
of  the  church,  as  philosophical  truth.  He  maintained  agidnst  8uek| 
that  although  faith  proceeided  first  from  a  practical  root,  fi^m  the  bent 
of  will  towards  the  things  of  God,  and  although  what  was  thus  appro- 
priated became  a  source  of  nourishment  and  strength  to  Vbe  heart;' 
yet  having  tiiis  faith.  Christians  were  then  required  to  soar  by  means 
rf  it  to  a  loftier  position,  so  as  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  uie  b^ 
groundwork,  the  necessary  truths  upon  which  faith  reposes ;  so  ftak 
what  had  been,  at  first,  onlv  a  source  of  nourishment  to  the  heait, 
would  then  prove  a  source  of  nourishment  also  to  the  intellect.^  Tbo 
intellect  would  always  be  accompanied  in  its  investigations  by  fiadth ; 
strengthened  bv  that,  and  emboldened  to  attempt  higher  flights,  il 
would  continually  mount  upward,  while  faith  woiud  keep  equal  stop, 
and  ever  make  increase  with  the  advance  of  knowledge.^  It  is  remais- 
able  that  two  men  of  so  different  a  stamp,  and  both  so  original,  Abe- 
lard,^  the  man  of  sober  understanding  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  Bay* 
mund  Lull,  who  combined  logical  acumen  with  a  profound  myBtioiBDi 
and  the  warm  glow  of  religious  sentiment,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
should  in  like  manner  defend  the  position  of  science  over  against  mk% 
of  faith  standing  alone.  In  Lull,  however,  it  was  the  enthusiastic  hope 
of  finding  a  method  of  argumentation  suited  to  convince  all  unbelieven 
of  the  truth  of  Christiamty,  which  constituted  the  moving  spring  of  his 
philosophical  inquiries. 

As  he  believed  it  was  by  a  divine  suggestion,  he  was  first  impelled 

'  In  the  Introdacdo  to  the  necensaria  de-  qoam  magnos  se  repntent,  et  quod  p^« 
monstratio  articalorum  fidei,he  says :  "  Ko-  est  ab  aliis  repatentnr,  ostendunt  te  maw- 
gat  Kaymundus  religiosos  et  seculares  sapi-  festissime  ignorantes. 
entes,  ut  vidcant,  si  rationes,  qaas  ipse  facit        '  Ipsa  fides,  quae  Tolnntatis  firmiter  etm 
contra  Saracenos  approbando  fidem  Catho-  credentiam  erat  pabolnm  et  fomentnm. 
Ucam  habeant  veritatem,  qaia  si  forte  aliquis        *  Fides  fandamenta,  qoibos  innititiur,  ae- 
•oWeret  rationes,  quae  per  Saracenos  contra  cessarias  scilicet  rationes,  ministrabit  itsdoD, 
fidem  Catholicam  opponontor,  cum  tamen  at  sint  eomm  pabulum  intellectos. 
ipsi  rationes,  quae  fiunt  pro  eadem,  solyere        ^  Ipsa  fides  intellectum  in  se  ipsa  fnndaiii 
non  Talerent,  fortificati  Saraceni  valde  lite-  eumque  investigando  continue  concomitaiH 
rati  et  sapientes  se  facerent  Christianos."  et  confortans  supra  intellectns  vires  et  po- 

*  Dicunt,  quod  fides  non  habet  meritum,  tentiam  excandescit,  ^uia  fatigari  nesdoiifl 

cnjus  humana  ratio  praebet  experimentum  semper  nititur  intensins  et  utius  ad  crt- 

et  ideo  dicunt,  quod  non  est  bonum,  probaro  denaum,  propter  quod  fides  in  altius  erigl- 

fidem,  at  non  amittator  meritum.    Asse-  tnr  et  meritum  credentium  ampliatar. 
lentoa  aatem  inta  ec  dogmatiiantet,  qoan-       '  See  regarding  him  on  a  fauiro  p«g^ 
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Id  search  after  a  method  capable  of  gmding  all  to  a  cdhviction  of  the 
trath  of  Cbrisiiaiiity ;  so  it  was  in  the  solemn  hour  of  derotion  that 
tte  G^t  first  burst  in  upon  him,  and  disclosed  the  way  in  which  he 
ndg^t  conduct  his  search  with  success.     He  had  retired,  for  eight 
days,  to  a  mountain,  in  order  that  he  might  there  devote  himself  with- 
out disturbance  to  prayer  and  meditation.     While  he  was  in  this  soli- 
tude, the  idea  of  ttie  above-mentioned  Ars  generalis  burst  all  at  once 
in  a  clear  light  upon  his  soul.    Leaving  the  mountun,  he  repaired  to 
KDoflier  spot,  and  drew  out  a  sketch  of  the  work  according  to  that 
idea,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  divme  revelation.    After  this,  he 
Tetorned  to  the  mountain ;  and  on  the  spot  where  the  light  first  broke 
in  upon  his  nund,  settled  himself  down  as  an  anchorite,  spending 
above  four  months  there,  praying  to  Gkxi  night  and  day,  that  he  would 
employ  him,  together  wi&  the  Ars  generalis  which  had  there  been 
verealed  to  him,  for  his  own  glory  and  for  the  advancement  of  his 
Ungdom.    He  published  lus  discovery  at  Montpelier  and  at  Paris ;  he 
Mivered  lectures  on  the  Ars  generalis ;  he  translated  the  work  him- 
self mto  Arabic.     I£s  labors  in  this  way  extended  through  a  period 
ef  nine  years.     Next,  in  the  year  1275,  he  prevailed  on  Jacob,  king 
ef  the  islands  Majorca  and  Minorca,  to  fi>und  on  the  former  of  these 
iibnds  a  monastery  for  the  express  purpose  of  constantly  supporting 
in  it  thirteen  Franciscan  monks  who  were  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Aiafaie  language,  with  a  view  to  labor  as  missionaries  amongst  the 
Bttacens.    In  1286,  he  went  to  Bome  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
pope  Honorius    the  Fourth  to  approve  his  plan  of  establishing  such 
Bnaionary  schools  in  the  monasteries  everywhere ;  but  when  he  ar- 
lired,  that  pope  was  no  longer  living,  and  the  papal  chair  was  vacant. 
A  second  visit  to  Bome  on  the  same  errand  was  attended  with  no 
better  success. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  establish,  as  he  wished,  a  plan  of  united 
aftrt  for  the  promotion  of  this  holy  enterprise,  he  now  felt  constramed 
to  embark  in  it  by  himself,  and  proceed  wholly  alone,  as  a  missionary 
maag  the  infidels.  For  this  purpose  he  repiured,  in  the  year  1287, 
to  Genoa,  and  engaged  his  passage  in  a  ship  bound  to  North  Afirica. 
As  a  great  deal  had  already  been  heard  about  the  remarkable  change 
vfaieh  Saymund  Lull  had  experienced,  about  his  ardent  zeal  to  effect 
ttie  conversion  of  the  infidels,  and  about  the  new  method  of  conver- 
non  which,  in  his  own  opinion,  promised  such  magnificent  results ;  so 
Ins  project,  when  it  became  known  in  Genoa,  excited  great  expecta- 
tions. The  ship  in  which  Raymund  was  to  embark,  lay  ready  for  the 
voyage,  and  his  books  had  been  conveyed  on  board,  when  his  glowing 
imagination  pictured  before  him,  in  such  lively  and  terrible  colors,  the 
fiite  which  awaited  him  among  the  Mohammedans,  whether  it  was  to 
be  death  by  torture  or  life-long  imprisonment,  that  he  could  not  sum- 
mon courage  enough  to  go  on  board.  But  no  sooner  had  this  passed 
over,  than  he  was  visited  with  remorseful  pangs  of  conscience,  to  think 
lliat  he  should  prove  recreant  to  the  holy  purpose  with  which  God 
bid  insfnred  him,  and  occasion  such  scandid  to  believers  in  Genoa ; 
tnd  a  severe  fit  of  fever  was  the  consequence  of  these  inward  confliota^^^ 
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While  in  this  state  of  bodily  and  mental  soflfering,  he  hi^)peDed  i 
hear  of  a  ship  lying  in  port,  which  was  on  the  pomt  of  starting  on  i 
voyage  to  Tunis ;  and  though  in  a  condition  seemingly  nearer  to  deaH 
than  to  life,  he  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  on  board  with  his  hoAM 
WiB  friends,  however,  believing  he  could  not  possibly  stand  out  tti 
voyage  in  such  a  condition,  and  full  of  anxiety,  insisted  on  his  hmn 
brought  back.  But  he  grew  no  better,  for  tiie  cause  of  hia  ilbiM 
was  mental.  Sometime  afterwards,  hearing  of  another  ship  bound  ti 
Tunis,  nothing  could  hinder  him  now  from  taking  measures  to  b 
conveyed  on  board ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  ship  £ot  to  sea,  than  In 
felt  himself  relieved  of  the  heavy  burden  which  oppressed  his  oqd 
science  ;  the  peace  he  formerly  enjoyed  once  more  returned  ;^  for  hi 
found  himself  in  his  proper  element.  He  was  engaged  m  fblfilli^ 
the  duty,  which  he  recognized  as  obligatory  on  him  by  the  diviw 
calling.  With  the  health  of  his  soul,  tbit  of  the  body  was  soon  r^ 
stored ;  and  to  Htxe  astonishment  of  all  his  fellow-passengers,  he  M 
himself,  after  a  few  days,  as  well  as  he  had  ever  been  in  any  fonM 
part  of  his  life. 

Raymund  arrived  at  Tunis,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1291  Cft  Hu 
be^nning  of  the  year  1292,  and  immediately  inviting  together  th 
learned  scholars  among  the  Mohammedans,  explained  to  them  how  hi 
had  come  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  comparison  between  Chm 
tianity,  of  which  he  possessed  an  accurate  mowledge,  as  well  as  cl 
an  the  arguments  employed  to  defend  it,  and  Mohammedanism ;  aat 
if  he  found  the  reasons  to  be  stronger  on  the  side  of  the  doctriM 
of  Mohammed,  he  was  ready  to  embrace  them.  The  learned  Mb 
hammedans  now  came  around  him  in  constantiy  increasing  numbets 
hoping  that  they  should  be  able  to  convert  him  to  Mohammedanisa 
After  he  had  endeavored  to  refute  the  arguments  which  they  broii|^ 
forward  in  defence  of  their  religion,  said  he  to  them,  ^'  Every  wise  mn 
must  acknowledge  that  to  be  the  true  religion  which  ascrftes  to  Goc 
the  greatest  perfection,  which  ^ves  the  most  befitting  concepti<»i  el 
each  single  divine  attribute,  and  which  most  fully  demonstrates  Um 
equality  and  harmony  subsisting  among  them  all.  He  then  sought  tc 
prove  that  without  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  and  of  the  incamatiei 
of  the  Son  of  God,  men  cannot  understand  the  perfection  of  QoA 
and  the  harmony  between  his  attributes.^  Thus  he  would  prove  tc 
them  that  Christianity  is  the  only  reli^on  conformable  to  reason. 

One  of  the  learned  Saracens,  more  fanatically  disposed  than  the 
rest,  directed  the  attention  of  the  king  to  the  danger  threatened  tc 
the  Mohammedan  faith,  by  Raymund's  zeal  for  making  converts ;  and 
proposed  that  he  should  be  punished  with  death.  Raymund  wai 
thrown  into  prison  ;  and  already  it  was  determined  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death,  when  one  of  their  learned  men,  possessed  of  fewei 

'  The  unknown  author  of  his  Life  finely  una  cam  sui  corporis  lang^di  sospitala,' 
remarlu :  **■  Sospitatem  conscientiae,  qoam        *  The  armaments  by  which  he  sappotd 

sab  nubilatione  sapradicta  se  crediderat  that  he  had  demonstrated  this,  we  caimol 

amisissc,  sabito  laetos  in  Domino  Saucti  stop  to  explain  till  we  come  to  the  sectioi 

SpiritnsiliiistnUioiiemiferioordirecnpermvit  which  treats  of  doctrinef. 
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trejadices,  and  more  wisdom  iban  the  others,  interceded  in  Us  behalf. 
He  spoke  of  the  respect  due  to  the  intellectual  ability  of  the  straneer^ 
ind  remarked ;  that  ^^  as  they  would  praise  the  zeal  of  a  Mohammeouuii 
nho  should  go  among  the  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
fliem  to  tiie  true  &i& ;  so  they  could  not  but  honor  in  a  Christian, 
the  same  seal  for  the  spread  of  that  reUgion,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  true  one."  These  representations  had  their  effect  so  far  as 
to  save  Raymund's  life ;  and  he  was  only  condemned  to  banishment 
Cram  the  country.  On  leaving  the  prison,  he  was  obliged  to  endure 
many  msults  from  the  fanatical  populace.  He  was  then  placed  on 
board  the  same  (Genoese  vessel  m  which  he  had  arrived,  and  which 
was  DOW  about  to  depart;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  informed, 
tibat  if  he  ever  let  lumself  be  seen  again  in  the  territory  ot  Tunis, 
he  should  be  stoned  to  death.  As  he  hoped,  however,  by  persevering 
efarts  to  succeed  in  converting  many  of  the  learned  Saracens  with 
vkMn  he  had  disputed ;  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself,  with  the 
^oaroest  deore  he  felt  for  theur  salvation,  to  abandon  this  hope  quite  so 
•oon.  life  was  not  too  dear  to  him  to  be  sacrificed  for  such  an  object. 
Letting  the  vessel  on  board  which  he  had  been  placed  sail  off  widiout 
kin,  he  transferred  himself  to  another,  from  which  he  sought  a  chance 
cf  getting  into  Tunis  agsun  unobserved.  While  remaining  in  this 
diDgerous  concealment,  in  the  harbor  of  Tunis,  he  enjoyed  sufiScient 
eompoeure  to  labor  on  a  work  connected  ^th  his  system  of  the  Urn- 
nml  Science.^  Having  tarried  here  three  months  without  effectmg 
la  main  object,  he  finally  siuled  off  with  the  vessel,  and  proceeded  to 
Naples.  Here  he  loitered  several  years,  delivering  lectures  on  his 
Mw  system ;  till  the  fame  of  the  pious  anchorite,  who  had  lately 
become  pope,  under  the  name  o£  Coelestm  the  fifth,  inspired  in  him 
flie  hope  of  being  able  at  length,  to  carry  bto  effect  the  plan  for  pro- 
moting missionary  enterprises,  on  which  his  heart  had  so  long  been  set. 
But  Goelestin's  reign  was  too  short  to  permit  this ;  and  his  successor 
Bonibce  the  Eighth,  possessed  but  little  susceptibility  to  religious 
ideas  and  interests. 

I>aring  his  residence  at  that  time  in  Bome,  in  the  year  1296,  he 
composed  the  work  previously  mentioned,  on  page  63,  in  which  he 
iOQ^t  to  show,  how  all  the  truths  of  the  Christian  futh  could  be 
proved  by  incontestable  arguments.  In  the  concluding  sentences  of 
this  work  he  expresses  that  enthusiastic  seal  for  the  spread  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  had  moved  him  to  compose  it.  '^  Let  Christians,'' 
says  he,  ^^  consumed  with  a  burning  love  for  the  cause  of  faith,  but 
eonsider  that  since  nothing  has  power  to  vdthstand  the  truths  which 
by  the  strength  of  arguments  is  mighty  over  all  thmgs,  they  can, 
with  God's  help  and  by  his  nught,  bring  back  the  infidels  to  the  way 
of  fiuth ;  80  that  the  precious  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  which  is  in 
most  re^ons  ot  the  world  still  unknown  to  the  majority  of  men,  ma^ 
be  proclaimed  and  adored;  and  this  way  of  convertmg  infidels,  is 

*  In  die  month  of  September,  1292,  he    applicabilis,  as  he  himself  states. 
eouMMed  writing,  in  toe  port  of  Tonis,    Commentarios  praeYios  to  hii 
kii  Tkbola  generalis  ad  omnes  sdentias    Actis  laiict^  Mm*  Jon.  t.  t,  £  ' 
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claner  than  all  others.  For,  to  the  infidels,  it  seems  a  difficult  im 
dangerous  thing,  to  abandon  their  own  belief,  for  the  sake  of  another 
bat  it  will  be  imposable  tor  them  not  to  abandon  the  £uth  wluch  k 
prored  to  them  to  be  &lBe  and  self-contradiotorjr,  for  the  sake  of  thai 
which  is  tme  and  necessary."  And  he  concludes  with  these  woidi 
of  exhortation :  *^  WiUi  bowed  knee  and  in  all  humility,  we  fnj  thai 
all  may  be  induced  to  adopt  this  method ;  since  ol  all  methods  & 
Ihe  conTersion  of  infidels,  and  the  recovery  of  the  promised  land, 
this  is  the  easiest  and  the  one  most  in  accordance  with  Christiai 
charity.  As  the  weapons  of  the  Spirit  are  far  mightier  than  cana! 
weapons,  so  is  this  method  of  conversion  far  mightier  than  all  others.*^ 
It  was  on  the  holy  eve  before  the  festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  thai 
he  wrote  the  above ;  and  hence  he  added :  ^^  As  my  book  was  fimshad 
on  the  vigils  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  the  herald  of  the  light 
and  with  his  finger  pointed  to  him  who  is  the  true  light :  so  may  il 
please  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  kindle  a  new  light  of  the  world,  wUol 
may  guide  unbelievers  to  their  conversion ;  that  they  with  us  may  g 
£ortii  to  meet  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  honor  and  praiia 
world  without  end." 

'  Being  repulsed  at  Rome,  he  endeavored,  for  a  series  of  years,  i 
labor  wherever  an  opportunity  offered  itself.  He  sought  by  argument 
to  con'rince  the  Saracens  and  Jews  on  the  island  of  Maiorca.  H 
went  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  from  thence  to  Armema,  exertiiij 
himself  to  bring  back  the  different  schismatic  parties  of  the  Orienti 
church  to  orthodoxy.  All  this  he  undertook  by  himself,  attendei 
only  by  a  single  companion,  without  ever  being  able  to  obtain  til 
wished  for  support  from  the  more  powerful  and  influential  men  of  fli 
church.  In  the  intervals,  he  delivered  lectures  on  his  system  in  Ital 
ian  and  French  universities,  and  composed  many  new  treatises.^ 

Between  the  years  1806  and  1307,  he  made  another  journey  t 
North  Africa,  where  he  visited  the  city  of  Bugia,  which  was  then  th< 
seat  of  the  Mohammedan  empire.  He  stood  forth  publicly  and  pro 
claimed  in  the  Arabic  language,  ^\  that  Christianity  is  the  only  tra 
religion;  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed,  on  the  contrary, false  :  and  this 
he  was  ready  to  prove  to  every  one."  A  vast  concourse  of  peopb 
collected  around  him,  and  he  addressed  the  multitude  in  an  edioiia 
tory  discourse.  Already  many  were  about  to  lay  hands  on  him,  in 
tending  to  stone  him  to  deatii;  when  the  mufti,  who  heard  of  it 
caused  him  to1>e  torn  away  from  the  multitude,  and  brought  into  hi 
presence.  The  mufti  asked  him,  how  he  could  act  so  madly,  ai 
to  stand  forth  publicly  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed 
whether  he  was  not  aware  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  deservec 
the  punishment  of  death?  Raymund  replied:  ^'A  true  servant  ol 
Christ,  who  has  experienced  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith,  ought  noi 
to  be  appalled  by  the  fear  of  death,  when  he  may  lead  souls  to  salv* 
tion."  The  mum,  who  was  a  man  well  versed  in  the  Arabian  philo» 
opliy,  then  challenged  him  to  produce  his  proofs  of  Christianity  ai 

'  It  is  to  be  remtted  that  only  a  smaU    ed,  and  it  i8  difficult  to  obtain  mndi  d 
portion  of  hb  WOKS  has  aver  been  pobliili-    what  is  published. 
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opposed  to  Mohammedanism.  Then  Bajmund  sought  to  convince 
lum  that  without  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  the  self-sufficiency,  the 
goodness  and  love  of  Grod,  could  not  be  rightly  understood ;  that  if 
tint  doctrine  be  excluded,  the  Divine  perfections  must  be  made  to 
depend  on  that  creation  which  had  a  beginning  in  time.  The  good- 
1688  of  God  cannot  be  conceived  as  inactive,  said  he,  —  but  if  yon 
do  not  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  you  must  say,  that  till  the 
kgbning  of  the  creation  God's  goodness  was  inactive,  and  conse- 
qvently  was  not  so  perfect.^  To  the  essence  of  the  highest  good, 
belong?  self-communication ;  but  this  can  be  understood  as  a  perfect 
and  eternal  act,  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  Upon  this,  he 
118  thrown  into  a  narrow  dungeon  ;  the  intercession  of  merchants 
fiom  Genoa  and  Spain  procured  for  him,  it  is  true,  some  alle- 
mdon  of  his  condition ;  yet  he  remamed  a  close  prisoner  for  half 
a  year.  Meanwhile,  many  attempts  were  made  to  convert  him  to 
Hoslemism.  The  highest  honors  and  great  riches  were  promised  him, 
en  condition  that  he  would  change  his  reli^on ;  but,  to  all  these  ad- 
vances, he  replied :  ^^  And  I  promise  you^  if  you  will  forsake  this 
&ls6  religion,  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  greatest  riches  and 
eierlaBting  life."  It  was  finally  agreed,  at  the  proposal  of  Bay- 
Bond,  that  a  book  should  be  written  on  both  sides,  in  proof  of  the 
religion  which  each  party  professed,  when  it  would  appear  evident, 
from  the  arguments  adduced,  which  had  gained  the  victory.  While 
Bijrmund  was  busily  employed  in  composing  such  a  work,  a  command 
vaa  issued  by  the  king,  that  he  should  be  put  (m  board  a  ship  and  sent 
out  of  the  counUy.^ 

The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  cast  away,  in  a  violent  storm,  on 
flie  coast  not  far  from  Pisa.  Part  of  those  on  board  perished  in  the 
Wives :  Raymund,  with  his  companion,  was  saved.  He  was  received 
at  Pisa  with  great  honors,  and  after  having  passed  through  so  many 

'  T«  dids,  f  uod  Dens  «8t  perfecte  bonus  qnAodam  nayem,  tendentem  Gennam,  qnse 

d>  aeterno  et  in  aeteraam,  ergo  non  indiget  navis  cum  magna  foitnna  venit  ante  por- 

■endicare  et  &oera  bonum  extra  se.  tnm  Pisannm  et  prope  ipsam  per  decern 

'  We  have  from  Raymond  himself  a  brief  milliaria  fait  fracta  et  Christianas  vix  qaasi 

aotioe  of  these  occurrences  in  the  liber,  aai  nudns  erasit  et  amisit  omnes  saos  libros  el 

•t  dispntatio  Raymundi  Christiani  et  Ha-  sua  bona  et  ille  existens  Fisis  recordatns 

■ar  fikuaceni;  at  the  end  of  which  book  fbit  praedictaram  rationnm,  quas  haboit 

il  is  stated  that  it  was  finished  at  Pisa,  in  com  sapradicto  Saraoeno  et  ex  iilis  com- 

Ae  monastery  of  St.  Dominick,  in  April,  posait  none  libram."    He  sent  this  book 

A.  Db  1308.     It  was  the  Saracen  Hamar,  to  the  pope  and  the  cardinals,  that  they 

win,  with  several  others,  visited  him  in  the  might  learn  what  aignments  the  Moham- 

fangeon  at  Bogia,  and  dispnted  with  him  medans  employed  to  draw  away  Christiana 

eODceming  the  advantaged  of  Christianity  from  their  mith.    He  laments  to  sa^,  that 

ind  Mohammedanism.    He  says,  near  the  by  sach  argnments,  and  b^  the  promise  of 

dose  of  this  work,  **  Postqaam  Hamar  Sa-  nches  and  women,  thev  win  many  to  their 

lacNuu  VBcesserat,  Baymandus  Christianas  religion.    **  £t  qnia  Christiani  non  curant 

DOBUt  in  Arabico  pniedictas  rationes,  et  nee  volant  aaxiUum  dare  Saracenis,  qui  se 

aeto  libro,  mtsit  episcopo  Bagiae  (the  per-  fociant  Christianos,  inde  est  qaod  si  unas 

m  at  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan  cnltns)  Saracenns  fit  Christianas,  deoem  Christiani 

ingaiido,  at  sni  sapientes  vidercnt  banc  li-  et  plures  fiant  Saraceni  et  de  '^'Og,^''*^^^ 

bram,  et  ei  responclerent    Sed  post  paucos  experimentnm  in  regno    *        --— ^  -^•— 

fa  episoopos  praecepit,  qaod  praedictos  dicitar,  quod  tertia  pan 

Christianos  ejicerefar  e  terra  Bogia  et  in  fuerit  Christiana.'' 

MBtincnti    Saraceni   misemnt   ipsom   in 
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hardships,  he  still  continued,  although  far  advanced  in  years,  to  _ 
cute  his  literary  labors  with  unremitted  zeal.  At  tiie  age  of  ^izty,  he 
toiled  on  with  itte  enthusiasm  of  youth  to  secure  the  one  oUect  whiohy 
ever  once  his  conversion,  had  formed  the  central  aim  of  his  whofe 
life.  He  says  of  himself:  ^^  I  had  a  wife  and  children ;  I  was  tolonH 
Uy  rich ;  I  led  a  secular  life.  All  these  things  I  cheerfuDy  resigneft 
for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  common  good,  and  diffuamg  abroad  At 
holy  faith.  I  learned  Anibic ;  I  have  several  times  gone  abroad  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Saracens.  I  have,  for  the  saJce  of  the  ftithy 
neen  cast  into  prison  and  scourged.  I  have  labored  fbrty-£ve  yean 
to  gain  over  the  shepherds  of  the  church  and  the  princes  of  Europe 
to  Uie  common  good  of  Christendom.  Now  I  am  old  and  poor ;  mI 
still  I  am  intent  on  the  same  object.  I  will  persevere  in  it  till  deadly 
if  the  Lord  himself  permits  it.  He  sought  to  found,  in  Pisa  and 
Genoa,  a  new  order  of  spiritual  knights,  who  should  be  ready  at  a 
moment's  warning,  to  go  to  war  ^ith  the  Saracens  and  for  tiie  reooveij 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  succeeded  in  exciting  an  interest  hi 
favor  of  his  plan,  and  m  obtaining  letters  to  pope  Clement  the  Fifth,' 
in  which  this  matter  was  recommended  to  the  head  of  the  ohureh. 
Pious  women  and  noblemen  in  Genoa  offered  to  contribute  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  guilders  for  this  object.  He  proceeded  with  these 
letters  to  ymt  pope  Clement  the  Ilfbh  at  Avignon  ;  but  his  plan  mefc 
with  no  encouragement  from  that  pontiff.  He  next  appeared  as  ft 
teacher  at  Paris,  and  attacked  with  great  zeal  the  principles  of  fhft 
philosophy  of  Averroes,  and  the  doctrine  it  taught  respecting  the 
opposition  between  theological  and  philosophical  truth.'  Meanwhilai 
the  time  having  arrived  for  the  assembling  of  the  general  council  of 
Yienne,  a.  d.  1311,  he  hoped  there  to  find  a  favorable  oppo: 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  plan,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  occu 
his  thoughts.  He  was  intent  on  accomplishing  three  objects ; 
the  institution  of  those  linguistic  missionary  schools,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  on  a  former  page ;  secondly,  the  union  of  the  several  orders 
of  spiritual  knights  in  a  single  one,  which  should  not  rest  till  the 
promised  land  was  recovered ;  thirdly,  a  speedy  adoption  of  success-/ 
ful  measures  for  checking  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  Averroes. 
To  secure  this  latter  object,  men  of  suitable  intellectual  qualifications 
should  be  invited  to  combat  those  principles,  and  he  himself  composed 
a  new  work  for  this  purpose.  The  first,  he  actually  obtained  from  the 
pope.  An  ordinance  was  passed,  for  the  establishment  of  professor* 
ships  of  the  Oriental  languages  ;  advismg  that,  in  order  to  promote 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens,  professional  chairs  should 
be  established  for  the  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew  languages,  in  all 
cities  where  the  papal  court  resided,  and  also  at  the  universities  of 
Paris,  Oxford,  and  Salamanca.  He  now  could  not  bear  the  thou^t 
of  spending  the  close  of  his  life  at  ease  in  his  native  land,  to  which 
he  had  returned  for  the  last  time.     He  de^ed  nothing  more  than  to 

^  Hifl  Lamentatio  sea  ezpostolatio  phflo-    composed  at  Paris,  in  1310,  is   dirodeA 
Sophia^  8.  dnodedm  priodpia  phUoiophiae,    againat  the  AYorroiata. 
dedicated  to  the  king  of  Amice,  which  he 
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oler  tip  luB  life  in  fhe  promulgation  of  the  faith.  Having  spoken,  in 
me  of  his  works,  of  natural  death,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  diminu- 
tioii  of  animal  warmth,  says  he,  ^*  Thy  servant  would  choose,  if  it 
pleise  thee,  not  to  die  such  a  death ;  he  would  prefer  that  his  life 
ioald  end  in  the  g|low  of  love,  as  thou  didst,  in  love,  offer  up  thy  life 
h  08.1'*  *<  Thy  servant,"  says  he,  "  is  ready  to  ofler  up  himself,  and 
f^  poor  out  his  blood  for  thee.  May  it  please  thee,  therefore,  ere  he 
wmes  to  die,  so  to  unite  him  to  thyself  that  he  by  meditation  and 
lof«  may  never  be  separated  from  thee."  On  the  14th  of  August, 
1814,  he  crossed  over,  once  more,  to  Africa.  Proceeding  to  Bugia, 
ke  labored  there,  at  first,  secretly,  in  the  small  circle  of  those  whom, 
dving  his  last  visit  to  that  place,  he  had  won  over  to  Christianity. 
ile  sought  to  confirm  their  faith,  and  to  advance  them  still  farther  in 
Cli.'^tian  knowledge.  In  this  way,  he  might  no  doubt  have  contmued 
to  !iboT  quietly  for  some  time ;  but  he  could  not  resist  the  longing 
titer  martyrdom.  He  stood  forth  publicly,  and  declared  that  he  was 
tbe  same  person  whom  they  had  once  banished  from  the  country ;  and 
aborted  the  people,  threatenmg  them  with  divine  judgments  if  they 
nfased^to  abjure  Mohammedanism.  He  was  fallen  upon  by  the  Sara- 
eeu,  with  the  utmost  fury.  After  having  been  severely  handled,  he 
m  dragged  out  of  the  city,  and,  by  the  orders  of  the  king,  stoned  to 
death.  Aferchants,  from  Majorca,  obtained  permission  to  extricate 
the  body  of  their  countryman  from  the  heaps  of  stones  under  which 
it  ky  buried,  and  they  conveyed  it  back,  by  ship,  to  their  native  land. 
!nie  80th  of  June,  1315,  was  the  day  of  his  martyrdom.^ 

We  must  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  relation  of  the  dispersed  Jews  to 
the  Christian  church. 

As  it  regards  the  Jews,  who  were  scattered  in  great  numbers  in 
fte  West,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  firequent  oppressions,  injuries, 
md  persecutions,  which  they  had  to  suffer  from  the  fanaticism  and 
eopifity  of  soKsalled  Christians,  were  not  well  calculated  to  open  their 
miiids  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  though,  through  fear,  and  to 
escape  the  sufferings  or  the  death  with  which  they  were  threatened, 
they  mi^t  be  induced  to  submit  to  the  form  of  baptism,  and  to  put  on 
the  profession  of  Christianity .^  Hermann,  a  monk  of  tiie  twelfth  cen- 
tury, from  the  monastery  of  Kappenberg,  in  Westphalia,  who  himself 
had  been  converted  from  Judaism  to  Chnstiamty,  speaking  in  the  his- 
tory which  he  has  given  of  his  own  conversion,  of  the  praiseworthy  con- 

'  The  words  of  Rayraand,  in  his  work  de  went  to  Tanis,  and  afterwards  proceeded 

CoBtamplatione,  c  cxxx,  Distinct  27,  f.  to  Bugia.    If  we  may  belicre  one  acconnt, 

M :  **  Homines  morientes  prae  senectnte  the  merchants,  after  havine  nncorered  him 

■oriantnr  per  defectum  caloris  natnralis  from  the  heap  of  stones,  fonnd  a  spark  of 

ct  per  escessom  frigoris  et  ideo  tnas  ser-  life  still  remaining ;  they  succeeded  in  fan- 

vns  et  tuns  snbditos,  si  tibi  placeret,  non  ning  this  sluihbering  spark  to  the  point  of 

idlet  mori   tali  morte,  imo  vellet  mori  reanimation,  bat  he  died  on  board  ship, 

pne  amoris  ardore,  quia  tu  Toloisti  mori  when  in  sight  of  his  native  land. 

tOi  morte."  '  In  the  first  crusade,  the  Jews  in  Houen 

'  We  cannot  in  this  place  go  back  to  the  were,  without  distinctiou  of_igt  or^age, 

leports  of  contemporaries,  but  in  the  later  barred  up  in  a  church,  a&d^ 

leeoints  are  to  be  found  differences.    Ac-  to  receive  baptism,  x 

cocding  to  one  of  them,  ho  met  his  death  beit  Novigentenf.  de 

ii  Tunis ;  acooidiiig  to  another,  he  first 
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dact  of  an  ecclesiastic,  from  whom,  when  a  Jew,  he  had  met  with  kindly 
treatment,  goes  on  to  say :  ^^  Let  those  who  read  my  account,  imitate 
tins  illustnons  example  of  love ;  and  instead  of  despinng  and  abhonring 
the  Jews,  as  some  are  wont  to  do,  let  them,  like  genaine  ChristiaiiSy 
that  is,  followers  of  hun  who  prayed  for  those  that  crucified  him,  go 
forth  and  meet  them  with  brotherly  love.  For  since,  as  our  Saviour 
says,  ^salvation  cometh  of  the  Jews,'  (John  4:  22,)  and  as  ihB 
apostle  Paul  testifies, '  through  their  fall  salvation  is  come  unto  the 
Gentiles,'  (Romans  11 :  11,)  it  is  a  worthy  return  and  well-plea«- 
ing  to  God,  when  Christians  labor,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power,  for 
the  salvation  of  those  from  whom  they  have  received  the  author  of 
fheir  salvation,  Jesus  Christ.  And  if  they  are  bound  to  extend  their 
love  even  to  those  from  whom  they  suffer  wrong,  how  much  more 
bound  are  they  to  show  it  to  those  through  whom  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings  has  been  derived  to  them  ?  Let  them,  therefore,  so  fiur  as 
they  can,  cherish  their  love  for  this  people,  helping  them  in  their  dis- 
tresses, and  setting  them  an  example  of  all  well-doing,  so  as  to  win  by 
their  example  those  whom  they  cannot  persuade  by  their  words ;  m 
example  is  really  more  effectual  than  words  in  producing  conviction. 
Let  them,  also,  send  up  fervent  prayers  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  if 
peradventure  God  may  one  day  ^ve  that  peop}e  repentance  to  tiie 
acknowledging  of  the  truth,  2  Timothy  2 :  25."  By  means  of  the 
only  business  allowed  to  them,  in  their  state  of  oppression,  traffic  and 
usury,  they  acquired  great  wealth ;  thereby,  sometimes,  attaining  to 
great  influence,  even  with  monarchs ;  but  tms  wealth,  also,  excited  the 
cuittdity  of  the  great,  and  exposed  them  to  be  still  more  hated  and 
persecuted.^  The  fanaticism  awakened  by  the  crusades  was  often 
directed  against  the  Jews,  as  the  domestic  enemies  of  the  Cross; 
and  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  fell  victims  to  such  animosity.  Rumens 
became  current  against  the  Jews,  of  the  same  description  as  have 
prevailed,  at  all  times,  against  religious  sects  persecuted  by  popn- 
Lb^  hatred ;  as,  for  example,  agsdnst  the  first  Christians,  who  were 
charged  with  such  crimes  as  flattered  the  credulous  fanaticism  of  the 
populace.  It  was  said  that  they  stole  Christian  children  for  their 
passover  festival,  and,  after  having  crucified  them  with  all  imaginable 
tortures,  used  their  entrails  for  magical  purposes.^  If  a  boy,  espe!d- 
ally  near  the  time  of  the  feast  of  Passover,  was  missed  by  his  friends, 
or  if  the  corpse  of  a  boy,  concerning  whose  death  nothing  certain  was 
known,  happened  to  be  found,  suspicion  lighted  at  once  upon  the  Jews 
of  the  distnct  where  the  accident  had  occurred.  Men  could  easily 
discover  what  they  were  intent  on  finding, — marks  of  the  tortures 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  sufierers.     It  might  doubtiess  happen, 

^  The  Jew  introdaced  in  Abelard's  dia-  efficit  invidiosos,  qni  so  in  hoc  plarimiim 

loffae  concerning  the  snpremc  good,  inter  arbitrantur  gravatos."    See  this  tract,  pub- 

philosophom,  ^daenm   et    Cmistiannm,  lished  by  Prof.  Rheinwald,  p.  11. 

observes,  in  drawing  a  lively  picture  of  the  '  In  the  historical  work  of  Matthew,  of 

wretched  situation  of  the  Jews  :    "  Unde  Paris,  are  to  be  fonnd  manj  stories  relating 

nobis  praecipne  snperest  lucrom,  nt  alieni-  to  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  which  had  been 

genis  foenerantes,  nine  miseram  sustente-  provoked  bj  the  circulation  of  each  fiddes. 
mas  Titam,  quod  nos  qnidem  maxime  ipsia 
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too,  tiiat  enemies  of  the  Jews,  or  those  who  gloated  on  their  wealth,  would 
disfigure  the  discovered  bodies,  in  order  to  lend  the  more  plausibility  to 
ttie  accusations  brought  agidnst  Jews.  Hence  a  boy  so  found  might 
sometimes  be  honored  by  the  people  as  a  martyr,  and  become  the  liero  of 
•  wonderful  storyJ  The  most  extravagant  of  such  tales  might  find  cre- 
dence in  the  existing  tone  of  public  sentiment,  and  seem  to  be  confirmed 
by  an  investigation  begun  with  prejudice,  and  conducted  in  a  tumultuary 
manner.  If,  at  the  commencement  of  such  movements,  wealthy  Jews 
betook  themselves  to  flight,  when  they  foresaw,  as  they  must  have 
fireseen,  the  disastrous  issue  to  themselves,  this  passed  for  evidence  of 
ttor  gnilt  and  of  the  truth  of  the  rumors.^  If  twenty-five  knights 
affinned^  on  their  oath,  that  the  arrested  Jews  were  guilty  of  the 
abominable  crime,  this  sufficed  to  set  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
to  anthorise  the  sentence  of  death.^  Whoever  interceded  in  behalf 
of  the  unfortunate  victims,  exposed  himself  by  so  doing  to  the  popular 
balled,  which  looked  upon  all  such  pity  as  suspicious.  Thus,  in  the 
Tear  1256,  pious  Franciscans  in  England,  who  were  not  to  be  deterred 
by  the  force  of  the  prevailing  delusion,  ventured  to  take  the  part  of 
certain  Jews,  accused  of  some  such  abominable  crime,  that  were  lan- 
gmshing  in  prison ;  and  they  succeeded  in  procuring  their  release, 
and  saving  their  lives.  But  now  these  monks,  who  had  acted  m  the 
spirit  of  Christian  benevolence,  were  accused  of  having  allowed  them- 
■uves  to  be  bribed  by  money .^  Thus  they  lost  the  good  opinion  of 
As  lower  class  of  people,  who  ever  after  refused  to  give  them  alms.^ 

Iliese  pious  monks,  and  also  the  most  influential  men  of  the  church 
protested  against  such  xmchristian  fanaticism.  When  the  abbot  Ber- 
Bird  of  Clairvaux  was  rousmg  up  the  spirit  of  the  nations  to  embark  in 
tbe  second  crusade,  and  issued  for  this  purpose,  in  the  year  1146,  his 
letter  to  the  Germans  (East-Franks),  he  at  the  same  time  warned 
fhsm  against  the  influence  of  those  enthusiasts,  who  called  themselves 
messengers  of  the  Lord,  and  strove  to  inflame  the  fanaticism  of  the 
people.  He  called  upon  the  Germans  to  follow  the  direction  of  the 
tpoBtie  Paul,  and  not  believe  every  spirit.  He  declaimed  agmnst  the 
Use  zeal,  without  knowledge,  which  impelled  them  to  murder  the 
Jews,  a  people  who  ought  not  even  to  be  banished  from  the  countiy. 
He  acknowledges  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God ;  but  requires  that  it 
iioald  ever  be  accompanied  with  correct  knowledge.®  "  The  Jews," 
says  he,  ^^  are  scattered  among  all  nations  as  living  memorials  of 
Christ's  passion,  and  of  the  divine  judgment.    But  there  is  a  promise 

*  See  Matth.  of  Paris,  at  the  year  1244.  tali  casa  credendum  est"  He  himself  only 
Bd.  London,  1686,  f.  567.  In  the  case  finds  fault  with  the  interposition  of  those 
here  in  question,  men  were  forced  to  allow,  Franciscans,  8inc4)  it  is  his  opinion  that 
that  fire  wounds  could  in  nowise  be  made  those  Jews  bad  deserved  death.  But  he  hon- 
Oot  in  the  corpse  discovered.  ors  in  the  Franciscans  their  com]>iu<sion,  and 

'  See  L  c.  their  charitable  hope  that  these  Jews  might 

'  See  the  account  given  by  the  above-  still,  sometime  or  other,  be  converted. 

dted  historian,  at  the  year  1256,  f.  792.  ^  a.  d.  1256,  f.  792. 

*  The  above  historian,  Matthew  of  Paris,  •  Ep.  363.  Audivimua  et.jMidemoa,  m 
oAerwise  a  violent  enemy  of  the  mendi-  in  vobis  ferveat  zelus  DeS^MflflHttom- 
twt  monks,  savs,  however,  of  this  accusa-  nino  temperamentom  — ^-^^^^^^""^ 
te:  *^  Ut  pernibet  mnndns,  si  mundo  in 
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of  iheir  fbtare  tmiyersal  restoration,  Rom.  11 :  26.  Eyen  where  ob 
Jews  are  to  be  found,  usurious  Christians,  if  such  men  deseire  to  be 
called  Christians,  and  not  rather  baptized  Jews,  are  a  worse  Idnd  of 
Jews.  How  cordd  the  promise  concerning  the  future  conyerflnon  of 
the  Jews  oyer  be  fulfillea,  if  they  were  utterly  exterminated  ?  ^  Hn 
same  reasons,  we  must  aDdw,  ought  to  haye  persuaded  men  rather  fe 
send  missionaries  to  the  Mohammedan  nations  than  to  attack  Ham 
with  the  sword.  And,  perhaps,  it  may  haye  occurred  to  Bernard 
himself,  that  this  principle  might  be  applied  to  the  yery  crusade  wUob 
he  preached.  To  guard  against  any  such  application,  he  adds,  ^  B 
the  same  thing  could  be  expected  also  of  other  infidels,  we  ought  oeiw 
tainly  to  bear  with  them,  rather  than  to  persecute  them  with  the  sword. 
But  as  they  were  the  first  to  begin  the  work  of  yiolence,  so  it  becomei 
those  who,  not  without  cause,  haye  taken  up  the  sword,  to  repel  ferae 
with  force.  But  at  the  same  time  it  befits  Christian  piety,  while  it 
strikes  down  the  proud,  to  spare  the  humble  (debellare  superbos, 
parcere  yictis)."  Such  representations  were  especially  needed  in  this 
excitable  period ;  but  these  words  written  in  the  Latin  language  couU 
neyer  reach  the  oyerheated  popular  mind.  In  these  times  there  had 
started  up,  in  the  districts  on  the  Bhine,  a  ferocious  enthusiast,  the 
monk  Raaulf  (Rudolph),  who,  representing  himself  as  a  caDed  prrahet 
of  the  Lord,  preached,  eAong  with  the  Gross,  death  to  the  Jews.  ThoQ- 
sands  from  Cologne,  Mentz,  Worms,  Speiers,  Strasburg,  who  had 
collected  together  for  the  crusades,  turned  their  swords,  in  the  fint 
place,  against  the  defenceless  Jews,  and  a  great  deal  of  blood  was 
shed.^  Rudolph  would  not  be  held  back  from  obeying  his  ima^ned 
dirine  call  by  any  authority  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior.'  The  ardi- 
bishop  Henry  of  Mentz,  who  could  do  nothing  himself  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  enthusiast,  applied  for  help  to  the  French  abboC, 
whose  wonderful  power  oyer  the  nunds  of  men  was  not  unknown  to 
him.  Bernard,  m  his  answer,^  took  yery  decided  grounds  against 
that  monk.  He  found  fault  with  his  conduct  in  three  respects  ;  that 
he  had  taken  it  upon  Um  to  preach  without  being  called,  that  he  set 
at  naught  the  authority  of  the  tnshops,  and  that  he  justified  murder. 
This  he  called  a  doctrine  of  deyils.  "  Does  not  the  church,"  said 
he,  ^^  obtam  a  richer  yictory  oyer  the  Jews,  by  daily  bringing  thmn 
oyer  from  their  errors  and  conyerting  them,  than  if  by  the  sword 
she  destroyed  them  all  at  a  blow?"  He  appeals  to  the  prayer  of 
the  uniyersal  church  for  the  conyersion  of  the  Jews,  with  which  such 
proceedings  stood  directiy  at  yariance.  But  it  was  not  till  Bernard 
went  himself  to  Germany,  and  used  his  personal  influence,  which  was 

*  The  safferines  of  the  Jews  have  been  mentioned  as  deliverer  of  the  Jews,  withoat 

depicted,  afler  the  accoant  of  a  German  whose  interposition  not  one  in  these  dis- 

Jew,  who,  being  then  a  lad  of  thirteen,  was  tricts  w^ould  have  escaped ;  and  he  sajs  in 

a  witness  of  Uiis  bloody  massacre  of  his  his  praise, "  h6  took  no  ransom-monej  from 

countrymen  and  fellow- believers,  in  a  Jew-  the  Jews ;  for  he  from  his  heart  spoke  good 

ish  chronicle,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  by  concerning  Israel." 

Jehoschua  Ben  Mcir,  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  '  See  Otto  Frisiug.  hist  Frederic  the  Fint» 

tury.    See  Wilken's  Geschichte  der  Kreuz-  1.  ii,  c.  37. 

zQge,  dritter  Theil,  erste  Abtheil,  Beilage  L  '  £p.  365. 
In  this  accoant,  too,  Bernard  is  honorably 
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ioeflistiUe,  that  he  could  succeed  m  quelling  the  spirit  of  fiematicism. 
The  people  attached  themselves  to  tiiat  enthusiast  with  so  blind  a 
devotion)  that  nothing  but  the  veneration  in  which  Bernard  was  held 
enU  restrain  them  from  disturbances,  when  that  leader  was  taken 
tnj  from  them.  At  Ments,  Bernard  had  a  meeting  with  the  monk 
Bndolph,  and  produced  such  an  effect  on  him — which  was  indeed  a 
Birvei — by  his  expostulations,  that  the  man  acknowledged  he  had 
dooe  wrong,  and  promised  for  the  future  to  confine  himself  obediently 
to  his  convent.  The  celebrated  abbot  Peter  of  Gluny,  who  was  distin- 
mriied  for  a  mildness  of  dispodtion  sprin^g  out  of  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  even  beyond  Bernard  himself,  —  who  showed  so  liberal 
ind  so  kindly  a  sprit  in  judging  the  different  spiritual  tendencies 
iBong  Christians, — even  he  can  only  look  upon  tne  Jews  as  a  race 
dMcended  from  the  murderers  of  Christ,  and  filled  with  hatred  to  him. 
^  If  the  Saracens,  who  in  respect  to  the  faith  in  Christ  have  so  much 
m  common  with  us,  are  still  to  be  abominated,"  he  writes  in  his  letter 
to  kmg  Louis  the  Seventh  of  France,^  ^^  how  much  more  should  we 
latest  the  Jews,  who  blaspheme  and  ridicule  Christ,  and  the  whole 
Cbistian  faith."  It  is  true,  he  declares  himself  opposed  to  the  prao- 
tieo  of  massacring  the  Jews :  ^^  we  should  let  them  live,  like  the 
{EMricide  Cain,  to  their  greater  shame  and  torment,"  says  he ;  but  he 
mDi  upon  the  king  to  deprive  them  of  their  wealth,  which  ihev  had 
aoqioiied  unrighteously  ana  at  the  expense  of  Christians,*  and  to  aevote 
tte  money  justly  extorted  from  them  to  the  service  of  the  holy  cause 
fUeh  they  hated. 

In  particular,  it  was  a  ruling  principle  with  the  popeSj  after  the 
enmple  of  their  predecessor,  Gregory  the  Great,^  to  protect  the  Jews 
B  the  rights  which  had  been  conceded  to  them.  When  the  banished 
popes  of  the  twelfth  century  returned  to  Rome,  the  Jews  in  their 
kooday  garments  went  forth  with  the  rest  in  procession,  to  meet  them, 
bearing  before  them  the  thora;  and  Innocent  the  Second,  on  an 
oeeasion  of  this  sort,  prayed  for  them,  that  God  would  remove  the  veil 
from  llieir  hearts.  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  in  the  year  1199,  pub- 
Uied  an  ordinance,  taking  the  Jews  under  his  own  protection  against 
oppressions.  "  Much  as  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  is  to  be  censured," 
ke  wrote,  ^^  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  Christian  fSEuth  is  really  confirmed 
by  them,  they  must  suffer  no  hard  oppression  from  the  faithful."  He 
meals  here  to  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  which  he  followed : 
**  No  one  should  compel  tiiem  by  force  to  submit  to  baptism ;  but  in 
ease  a  Jew  makes  it  known,  that  of  his  own  free  choice  he  has 
become  a  Christian,  then  no  hindrances  whatsoever  shall  be  thrown  in 
Ui  way  to  prevent  him  from  receiving  baptism ;  for  he  who  comes  to 
die  ordinance  of  Christian  baptism  through  constraint,  cannot  be  a 
true  believer.    No  one  should  molest  them  in  the  possession  of  their 

^  Libw  IT,  c  36.  eento   camnlant,  qiuntiim  de   his,  qoM 

*  Non  enim  de  nmplici  agricnltara,  non  ChristiooUs  doloae  sabtnJmnt,  da  hJM  ^^ 

4i  Imdi  miUtia,  non  de  qaolibet  honesto  fortim  a  fnribnt  empu,  vili 

tLvaa  officio  hoirca  sua  frugibos,  oellAria  tunas  compannt 

itao^  maniifMUi  munmisi  arcai  aoro  five  ar-  '  See  vol.  iii,  p.  18. 
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property,  or  in  the  observance  of  their  customs.  In  the  celebratiQi 
of  their  festivals,  they  should  not  be  disturbed  by  tumultuary  proceed 
ings." '  This  pope  was  at  much  pms  to  provide  for  the  maintenanec 
of  Jews  who  embraced  Christianity,  and  who  by  so  doing  lost  tfic 
means  of  living  which  they  before  enjoyed.'    It  might  doubtless  hap- 

Jen,  however,  that  the  pope,  when  applied  to  for  relief  by  converted 
ews  from  distant  parts,  would  sometimes  be  deceived  by  false  reporii, 
stories  of  miracles  by  which  these  persons  pretended  to  have  been 
converted.  Still,  he  did  not  lend  implicit  confidence  to  such  reporta, 
but  caused  more  exact  inquiries  to  be  made  respecting  iheir  truth  m 
the  countries  where  such  events  were  said  to  have  occurred.^ 

When  the  Jews  in  France,  in  the  year  1286,  saw  themselves  ab«i- 
doned  to  the  ferocious  cruelty  of  the  crusaders,  they,  too,  applied  ftr 
help  to  the  pope,  then  Gregory  the  Ninth.  He  in  consequence  sent  i 
letter  to  France,  expressing  in  the  most  emphatic  language  his  in£g- 
nation  at  such  barbarity.  ^^  The  crusaders,  instead  of  arming  tiienn^ 
selves,  body  and  soul,  for  a  war  which  was  to  be  carried  on  m  tte 
name  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  manifesting  in  their  behavior  so  modi 
the  more  fear  of  Ood,  and  love  to  God,  as  they  were  to  fight  in  tibe 
cause  of  the  Lord,  hsul  executed  godless  counsels  agtdnst  the  Jews. 
But,  in  so  domg,  Qiey  h^  not  considered  that  Christians  must  deim 
the  evidences  of  their  faith  from  the  archives  of  the  Jews,  and  that  Ae 
Lord  would  not  reject  his  people  forever,  but  a  remnant  of  them  shoidd 
be  saved.  Not  considering  this,  they  had  acted  as  if  they  meant  to 
exterminate  them  from  the  earth,  and  with  unheard  of  cruelty  had 
butchered  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  persons  of  all  ages  and 
sexes.  And  in  extenuation  of  this  atrocious  crime,  they  affirmed  th^ 
had  done  so,  and  threatened  to  do  worse,  because  the  Jews  would  not 
be  baptized.  "  They  did  not  consider,"  writes  the  pope,  "  that  while 
Christ  excludes  no  nation  and  no  race  from  the  salvation  which  he 
came  to  bring  to  all  mankind;  still,  as  everything  depends  on  the 
inward  operation  of  divine  grace,  as  the  Lord  has  mercy  on  whom  he 
will  have  mercy,  no  man  should  be  forced  to  receive  baptism ;  for  as 
man  fell  by  his  own  freewill,  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  sin,  so  with 
his  own  freewill  he  must  follo]¥  the  call  of  divine  grace,  in  order  to 
be  recovered  from  his  fall."*  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth,  to  whom 
the  Jews  of  Germany  complained,  on  account  of  the  oppressions  and 
persecutions,  which  they  had  to  suffer  from  secular  and  spiritual  lords, 
issued  a  brief,  in  the  year  1248,  for  their  protection.  In  this  brief, 
he  declared  the  story  about  the  Christian  boy  murdered  for  the  cele- 

'  Lib.  ii,  ep.  302.  who  foand  in  a  chest  of  gold,  in  wfaidi  » 

'  £.  g.  1.  ii,  ep.  234.    Attenta  est  sollici-  stolen  consecrated  host  had  been  deponted^ 

tndine  providendam,  ne  inter  alios  Christi  the  gold  pieces  converted  into  holy  wafen. 

fideles  incdia  deprimantur,  cum  pleriqae  The  pope  directed  the  bishop  in  the  plaoo 

homm  pro  indigentia  necessarianim  rerum  where  this  Jew  lived,  at  the  same  time  diat 

post  receptam  baptismnm  in  confusionem  he  recommended  him  and  his  family  to  hit 

non  modicam  indncantur,  ita  nt  plerumqne  care,  to  make  a  fnll  and  carefal  exmmiiift- 

faciente   illorum    avaritia,  qni   cnm  ipsi  tion  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  that  story, 

abundent,  Christum    pauperem   rcspicere  and  return  lum  a  faithful  report.    Innooenl* 

dedignantur,  retro  cogantur  abire.  L  xvi,  ep.  84. 

'  Like  that  extravagant  tale  of  a  Jew,  ^  See  Baynldi  Annaks  ad  A.  ISM^  §4lL 
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hntion  of  the  Jewish  passover,  a  pure  fiction,  invented  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  hiding  cupidity  and  craelty,  and  of  getting  Jews  condemn- 
ed without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  Wherever  a  dead  body  happened 
to  be  found,  it  was  maliciously  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  criminating 
tbe  Jews.^ 

Again,  the  Jews  would  unavoidably  be  shocked  and  repelled  by 
ftose  peculiarities  in  the  shaping  of  the  church  at  this  time,  which, 
ftoQ^  grounded  in  an  original  Christian  feeling,  yet  in  their  ex- 
travagance bordered  upon  the  pagan ;  as,  for  example,  the  worship  of 
Mints  and  images.    Pious  ecclesiastics  and  monks  were  always  ready 
to  enter  into  controversial  discussions  with  Jews,  in  the  hope  of  con- 
vincing them  by  arguments ;  although  laymen,  in  the  zeal  for  their 
refigious  creed,  were  dissatisfied  with  a  mode  of  procedure,  which 
iDowed  the  Jews  so  peacefully  to  state  all  their  objections  to  the 
Christian  fiedth,  and  required  others  so  patiently  to  listen  to  them. 
Ihey,  on  the  contrary,  were  for  deciding  the  matter  at  once,  and 
jNmuthing  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  with  the  sword.^    In  such  disputes, 
the  Jews  levelled  their  objections  not  only  against  the  fundamental 
poniion  ci  the  Christian  system  in  itself  considered,  which  to  the  flesh- 
ff  Jewidbi  mode  of  thought  clin^ng  to  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament, 
ttd  to  sensual  ezpectationr,  must  at  all  times  be  alike  offensive ;  but 
•ito  ftgainst  those  excrescent  growths  so  foreign  to  primitive  Christian- 
ilj.    And  although  Christian  theologians,  in  the  confidence  and  in  the 
i^t  of  Christian  fiuth,  could  say  many  excellent  things  about  the 
iriatkm  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  their  difierent  compar- 
ative positions,  still,  they  were  no  match  for  the  Jews  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  their  arbitrary  allegoriring  explications 
^oold  not  remove  any  of  the  difficulties,  by  which  the  Jews  were 
•bimbled  in  comparing  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  nor  lead 


Bom  contingeie,  fnlsa  imponnnt  iUd«iD,  he  snnk  to  the  ffroond,  and  the  rest  fled 

qiod  in  ipsa  soUennitattf  se  corde  poeri  for  their  lives.    The  abbot  of  Clnny  now 

commiinicant  interfecti.  oredcodo  id  ipsam  said  to  the  knight :  "  Vons  avez  fait  folie, 

kgem  praecipere,  cum  sit  Icgi  contrariam  de  ce  qno  vous  avez  ainsi  frappc."    The 

flunife8te,acei8malitioseobjiciunt  hominis  knight,  however,  woald  not  acknowledge 

adaver  mortoi,  si  contigerit  illud  alicabi  this,  but  r^oined :  "■  Voas  avez  fait  encore 

nperiri    £t  p^  hoc  et  alia  qaamplurima  plos  grande  folic,  d*avoir  ainsi  assembl^  les 

Bgmenta  saerientes  in  ipsis  eos  super  his  Juifs  et  souffcrt  telles  disputations  d'er- 

wm  accnsatos,  nee  convictos  s])oIiant  contra  reurs ;"   for  many  eood    Christians    had 

Deomerjiutitiam  omnibus  suis,  etc    Bay-  thereby  been  misled  into  infidelity.     So 

Baldi  Annales  ad  A.  1248,  ^  84.  thought,  too,  king  Louis  the  Ninth   of 

*  Joinville  narrates,  in  the  Memoirs  of  France.     None  but    learned   theologians 

Louis  the  Ninth :  Once  a  great  controver-  should  dispute  with  the  Jews ;  nor  should 

lial  discossion  started  up  in  Uie  monastery  the  laity  ever  listen  to  such  blasphemies, 

of  Cluny,  between  the  ecclesiastics  and  but  punish  them  at  once  with  tlie  sword. 

Jews,  when  an  old  knight  rose  up  and  de-  **  Que  nul,  si  n'est  grand  clerc  et  thdologien 

■snded  that  the  most  distinguished  among  parfait,  ne  doit  disputer  aux  Juifs.    Mais 

the  ecclesiastics  and  the  most  learned  among  doit  Thomme  lay,  quant  il  oy  mesdire  la 

the  Jews  should  come  forward.    Then  he  foi  chr^ticnne,  d^cndre  la  chose  nw^ 

aiked  the  Jew,  whether  he  believed  that  seulement  des  paroles,  mais  A  ~ 

Christ  was  bom  of  the  virgin  ?    When  the  tranchante  et  en  frapper  lei 

Jew  replied  in  the  nesative,  said  the  knight  traven  dn  oorpe,  tant  qn*elle 

tohiiii,  joa  behafo,  tEon,  very  foolishly  and  tier." 
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them  away  from  the  letter  to  ibe  spirit.  A  oarrow  slayerv  to  ihft 
letter,  and  an  arbitrary  spiritualization,  here  stood  confrontea.^  Wa 
hear  a  Jew,  for  example,  appealing  to  the  eternal  validity  of  the  law. 
^^  A  curse  is  pronounced  upon  every  man,  that  observes  not  the  yrboliB 
law,''  says  he ;  "  what  right  or  authority  have  you  Christians  to  maka 
here  an  arbitrary  distinction,  to  explain  that  some  things  are  to  be 
observed,  while  others  are  done  away  with  ?  How  is  this  to  be  xe« 
conciled  with  the  immutability  of  Gbd's  word  ?"  He  finds  in  the  OU 
Testament  the  prediction  of  a  Messiah,  but  nothing  concerning  a  Ood- 
man.    The  doctrine  concerning  such  a  being  appeared  to  him  a  dit* 

Sragement  of  God's  glory.  The  promises  relating  to  the  times  of  Hid 
essiah  seem  to  him  not  yet  fulfilled.  ''  If  it  be  true  that  the  Meaaah 
is  already  come,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  it  with  the  fact  that,  nowheoM 
except  among  the  poor  people  of  the  Jews,  is  it  said, '  Gome,  let  us  go 
up  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ?'  Some  of  you  say,  let  usgo  to 
the  house  of  Peter ;  others,  let  us  go  to  the  house  of  Martin,  mieve 
is  it  that  swords  are  turned  into  pruning-hooks  ?  Smiths  enough  om 
hardly  be  found  to  convert  steel  into  weapons  of  war.  One  natm 
oppresses,  cuts  in  pieces  another ;  and  every  boy  is  trained  up  to  tht 
use  of  weapons."  The  Christian  theolo^an,  abbot  Gislebert,  repKai 
to  the  last  obiection :  '*  Neither  to  Peter  nor  Paul  do  we  build  ft 
house ;  but  in  honor  and  in  memory  of  Peter  or  Paul  we  build  a  holM 
to  God.  Nor  can  any  bbhop,  in  dedicating  a  church,  say,  ^  To  thee^ 
Peter  or  Paul,  we  dedicate  thi^  house  or  this  altar ;'  but  only,  *  to 
thee,  0  God,  we  dedicate  this  house  or  this  altar  for  the  ^ry  of 
(}od.' "  Next,  he  insists  on  it  that  those  promises  concerning  the  timei 
of  the  Messiah  have  been  spiritually  fulfilled.  ^^  The  law  pronounces 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  every  man  who  kills,  or  rather,  as  Chriflt 
has  added,  on  every  man  who  is  angry  with  his  brother.  He,  thei^ 
who  is  transported  with  the  passions  of  anger  and  hatred,  cannot  law- 
fully use  the  sword  and  lance.  Far  easier  is  it  to  turn  the  sword  into 
a  ploughshare,  the  spear  into  a  pruning-hook,  than  to  turn  from  a 
proud  man  into  an  humble  one,  from  a  freeman  to  a  servant ;  to  ffv^ 
up  wife,  children,  house  and  court,  arms,  all  earthly  goods,  and  very 
self.  This,  however,  is  a  thing  that  you  may  often  see  done;  ftr 
many,  who  once  lived  in  the  world,  proud  and  mighty  men,  constanthr 
buckled  for  war,  greedy  after  other  men's  possessions,  have  for  God^ 
sake  renounced  all  worldly  glory,  go  in  voluntary  poverty  on  pilgrinH 
ages  to  different  holy  places,  seek  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  or 
inunure  themselves  in  a  convent.  And,  in  such  a  conununity  of  the 
servants  of  God,  is  fulfilled  that  which  God  promised  by  the  propheto 
concerning  the  peaceful  living  together  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  etc. ; 
for,  to  the  shepherd  of  such  a  flock,  obedience  is  alike  paid  by  \nA 
and  low,  by  the  mighty  and  the  powerful,  the  strong  and  the  weak.' 

An  example,  showing  how  the  powers  of  Christianity  was  still  pres- 
ent, even  amid  the  foreign  rubbish  with  which  it  was  encumbered, 

^  In  the  Dispntatio  Judaei  cam  Chris-    ning  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  is  found 
tiano  de  fide  Christiana  bj  the  abbot  Giitle-    ed  on  a  dispate  actually  held  with  a  Jew,— 
bort  (Gilbert)  of  Westminster,  in  the  begin-    in  Anaelmi  Cant.  opp.  ed.  Gerberon,  1 512. 
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and  could  make  itself  be  felt  in  the  nunds  of  the  Jews,  is  seen  in  the 
remarkable  case  of  Hermann,  afterwards  a  Premonstratensian  monk^ 
wlK)6e  conversion,  which  he  has  given  an  accoimt  of  himself,^  was 
hnmght  about  by  a  singular  train  of  providential  occurrences. 

He  was  bom  at  Cologne,  and  strictly  educated  as  a  Jew.  When  a 
Toung  man  he  made  a  joumev  to  Mentz,  on  commercial  business.  It 
bppened  at  the  same  time  that  Egbert,  bishop  of  Miinster,^  who  had 
UiDself  at  some  earlier  period  been  dean  of  the  cathedral  at  Cologne, 
118  there  with  the  emperor's  court-camp.  Bemg  in  want  of  money, 
tlie  bishop  negotiated  a  loan  with  this  Jew.  But  the  latter  took  no 
seenrity  firom  him,  which  was  quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of  his 

nle,  who  were  accustomed  to  require  a  pledge  to  the  amoimt  of 
le  the  sum  lent.  When  he  returned  home,  Us  fnends  reproached 
Um  for  such  folly,  and  urged  him  to  seek  another  interview  with  the 
bidiop.  Fearing,  however,  the  influence  of  the  Christians  on  the 
joang  man,  they  commismoned  an  old  Jew,  Baruch,  to  act  as  his 
overseer.  Thus  he  travelled  back  to  Miinster ;  and  here,  as  the  bishop 
oodd  not  immediately  refund  the  money,  he  was  obliged  to  tarry  five 
BMmfluu  The  yoimg  man,  havmg  no  particular  business  on  his  hands, 
eonld  not  resist  the  curiosity  he  felt  to  visit  the  churches,  which  he 
had  hitherto  detested  as  temples  of  idols.  He  here  heard  the  bishop 
mach.  Many  things  in  the  discourse  attracted  him,  and  he  repeated 
uiviats.  Thus  he  received  his  first  Christian  impressions.  Chris- 
tibmSy  observing  how  attentively  he  listened,  asked  him,  how  he  liked 
nhat  he  heard ;  he  replied,  ^^  Many  things  pleased  him,  others  not.'* 
Ihey  spoke  to  him  lundly :  ^*  Our  Jesus,"  said  they,  ^^  is  full  of 
compassion,  and,  as  he  himself  declares,  ^  No  man  that  cometh  imto 
Um  shall  be  cast  out.' "  They  held  up  to  hun  the  example  of  the 
ipostle  Paul,  who  from  a  violent  persecutor  of  Christianity  became  a 
tealous  preacher  of  it.  But  the  Jew  saw  pictures  of  Christ  in  the 
churches,  and  as  this  appeared  to  him  like  idolatry,  he  was  filled  with 
abhorrence.  Thus  different  impressions  struggled  together  in  his  soul. 
It  80  happened,  that  the  universally  reverea  abbot  Rupert  of  Deuts 
(Snpertus  Tuitiensis,  the  author  of  a  tract  against  the  Jews)  came  to 
Miinster,  and  to  him  Hermann  ventured  to  disclose  his  doubts.  The 
abbot  received  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  sought  to  convince  him, 
Ihat  the  Christians  were  verv  far  from  paying  an  idolatrous  worship  to 
images.  ^^  Images,"  said  he,  ^^  are  designed  solely  to  supply  the 
place  of  Scripture  for  the  rude  people." 

Ihe  bishop  employed  as  the  steward  of  his  house  a  pious  ecclesiastic 
named  Bichmar,  a  man  of  strictiy  ascetic  habits,  who  by  his  kindly 
manners  had  won  his  way  to  the  young  man's  heart.  Once  the  bishop 
sent  a  choice  dish  from  his  own  table  to  tins  churchman :  but  he 
immediately  gave  it  to  the  yoimg  Hermann  who  sat  by  his  side,  wlule 
be  himself  took  nothing  but  bread  and  water.  This  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  youth.    As  this  pious  man,  in  many  conversations 

'PiibUibed  by  CttpsoT,  after  Bajmnnd       *  Bishop  of  MOoBter 
Mmiarf  Psigio  fideL 


SECTION  SECOND. 


mSTOBY  OF  THE  CHURCH  CONSTITUTION. 


I.  Popes  and  Papacy. 

Wb  commence  this  period  in  fhe  history  of  the  papacy,  with  a  eridli 
of  world-historical  interest.  The  great  question  was  now  up,  to  ba 
answered  by  the  course  of  eyents :  Whether  fhe  system  of  the 
church  theocracy,  the  spiritual  universal  monarchy,  should  come  off 
victorious  in  the  contest  with  a  rude  secular  power,  or  should  be  laid 
{nrostrate  under  its  feet.  The  key  to  the  ri^t  understandmg  <^  tidi 
new  epoch  is  furnished  us  by  the  epoch  with  which  the  preoe&ig 
period  closed.  One  continuous  thread  of  historical  evolution ;  a  cloeely 
connected  series  of  causes  and  effects  proceeds  onward  from  the  last 
times  of  the  preceding  period  into  the  be^nnmg  of  the  present  Tbo 
corruption  of  the  churcn,  threatening  its  utter  secularization,  had  now 
reached  its  highest  pitch ;  and  that  very  circumstance  had  caJled  fordi 
a  reformatory  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  church.  Such  a  reaction 
could,  however,  under  the  existing  conditions,  only  proceed  from  tfao 
ride  of  this  church  theocracy;  since  those  who  were  most  aealont 
against  the  abuses  that  had  crept  in,  were  governed  by  this 
tendency.  The  man  of  this  party,  he  who  was  in  fact  the 
and  animating  soul  of  the  reformatory  reaction  in  the  last  times  of  the 
preceding  period,  was  that  Mldebrandy  who  now,  as  pope  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  had  become  in  name,  as  he  had  long  been  secretly  in 
&ct,  the  ruling  head  of  the  Western  church.  As  this  world-historical 
personage  was,  from  the  first,  the  object  of  extravagant  veneratioii 
with  some,  and  of  equally  extravagant  hatred  with  others,  so  the  same 
contrariety  of  opinion  with  regard  to  him  continued  to  prevail  in  the 
succeeding  centuries. 

Oregory  was  certainly  inspired  with  some  higher  motive  than  selfish 
ambition,  a  selfish  love  of  domination.  One  predominating  idea  in- 
spired him ;  and  to  this  he  sacrificed  all  other  interests,  the  idea  of  the 
independence  of  the  church,  and  of  the  control  to  be  exercised  by  her 
over  all  other  human  relations,  the  idea  of  a  reli^ous,  moral  domini<»i 
over  the  world,  to  be  administered  by  the  papacy.  This  was  not, 
indeed,  the  purely  Christian  idea  of  dominion  over  the  world,  but  a 
recasting  of  it  xmder  an  Old  Testament  form  altogether  foreign  to 
Christii^ty ;  and  that,  too,  not  without  some  mixture  of  tlie  idea  of 
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Rome's  aDcient  imperial  sovereignty.^    This  idea,  however,  was  xk)  iih 
Tention  of  Gregory's ;  bat  having  sprung,  as  we  have  shown,  out  of  the 
coarse  of  development  which  the  church  had  taken,  it  had  acquired,  by 
die  reaction  in  favor  of  reform  since  the  time  of  Leo  the  Ninth,  a  new 
ftrce  over  the  minds  of  the  better-disposed.    There  were  men,  ex- 
tremely prejudiced,  it  is  true,  yet  animated  by  a  warm  zeal  for  the 
welfiure  of  the  church  and  agiunst  the  deep-rooted  abuses  of  the  times, 
who  expected,  from  this  imperial  sovereignty  of  the  church,  wielded  by 
die  popes,  the  correction  of  all  evils.    To  them  the  church  appeared 
tt  the  representative  of  the  divine  jurisdiction,  by  which  aU  social 
lelations  were  to  be  regulated,  all  abuses  to  be  removed.    The  church 
must  by  her  equitable  decisions  prevent  wars ;  or,  if  she  could  not 
efect  this,  bestow  communion  and  absolution  on  the  party  in  the  right, 
vfaile  she  excluded  the  one  in  the  wrong  from  the  fellowslup  of  the 
church,  and  refused  it  the  privilege  of  ecclesiastical  burial  to  the 
dead.*    The  monk  Hildebrand  had  certainlv  been  seized  with  this 
idea,  and  active  in  endeavoring  to  realize  it,  before  he  could  have 
entertained  any  thought  of  being  elevated  himself  to  the  papal  throne. 
Educated  as  a  monk  at  Borne,  it  was  natural  that,  in  a  man  of  his 
teriooB  disposition,  and  situated  as  he  was,  the  idea  of  such  a  jurisdic- 
tioD  to  be  exercised  by  the  church,  should  be  awakened  in  the  fullest 
fcice.'    Well  mig^t  his  disgust  at  the  prevailing  corruption  in  Bome 

'  Compare    tho    poem    bj   Alphanns,  et  ad  belliun  roboranda  est,  quia  paxiis  isto 

fioled  in  roL  iii,  at  me  dose  of  tho  second  cor  hominis  confirmat,  quando  pro  defen- 

MclHm,  part  i,  p.  399.  sione  jostitiae  vel  ecdesiae  aliqms  ad  pog- 

'  This  idea  is  anfolded  by  that  rigid  cen-  Dam  se  pracparat,  cni  pan  iniqua  rosistens 

jor  of  the  clergy,  a  contemporary  of  Ber-  et  pacto  jostoe  pads  acqoiescero  nolens 

Dvd  of  Clairyaox,  the  sincerely  pious  pro-  anathcmatizanda  et  ctiam  ncgata  sibi  se- 

vost  Geriioh  (Geroch)  of  Reichersberg  in  pnltora  Christiana  hamilianda  est  Bat  how 

BafHrifti  particularly  in  his  commentary  on  Is  it  at  present,  when — one  prince  or  one 

te  64th  Psalm,  or  his  tract  De  cormpto  people  waging  an  unjost  war  against  an- 

Kikisiau  statu,  where  he  sets  it  oyer  against  other  —  the  £ord*s  body  is  given  to  both 

Ae  dien  corrupt  condition  of  the  churchf  parties  without  examination  of  the  merits 

vUch  should  be  restored  and  improved  oftl^ecase?    Tanquam  divisus  sit  Christns 

■eeording  to  this  standard, — publisnedby  et  possit  esse  in  tam  contrariis  partibus. 

BsbB  In  the  fifth  volume  of  nis  Miscclla-  How  easily,  he  exclaims,  by  tho  united 

iMi    The  same  tract  of  Geroch  is  to  be  agreement  of  the  bishops  in  one  judgment, 

Innd  abbreviated  in  his  commentary  on  could  the  madness  of  those  princes  and 

Ae  Flsalms ;  —  an  important  work  on  ac-  knights  who  make  confusion  in  tho  Roman 

eoukt  of  the  information  it  gives  us  of  tho  empire,  and  spread  devastation  through  the 

eonditioii  of  the  church  in  these  times,—  church,  be  curbed  and  restrained?    If  he, 

fuNifiMMi  by  Pes  in  the  Thesaurus  ancc-  then,  who  has  been  placed  over  tho  whole, 

dolonim  novissimus,  t  v.    Ho  looks  upon  in  order  to  preserve  unity  and  to  strcngthoa 

il  as  a  strange  and  unheard  of  thins,  that  his  brethren,  Luke  22 :  32,  should  in  every 

bodi  the  contending  parties  in  a  war  should  just  judgment  antidpate  the  bishops  by  a 

neeive  the  communion:    when  in  truth  drcular  letter  addressed  to  them  —  what 

joslioe  could  only  be  on  one  side,  and  the  monarch  would  dare  to  set  himself  up  in 

tribona]  of  tiie  church  tiicrcfore  could  do-  opposition  to  such  a  dedsion  1    Cum  sit 

«iie  in  favor  of  but  one  party.    In  omni  velut  alter  Jercmias,  constitutus  non  solum 

■ilitnm  yel  dvium  guerra  et  discordia  vcl  super  ccclesios,  scd  etiam  super  regno,  ut 

ftn  altera  jnsta  et  2tera  injusta,  vcl  utra-  cvellat  et  destruat,  aodificet  et  plontot.    See 

fkb  isvcmtnr  injusta,  ci^us  rei  veritatem  L  c  in  Pez.  f.  1183. 
patefacera   deberet   sacerdotalis  doctrina,       »  Where  he  speaks  of  his  obliffetionsto 

te  cajus  censura  nnlU  bella  sunt  moven-  the  apostle  Peter,  in  a  letter  to  kw  .W U- 

^    8tc  em  manifestatajustitia  pars  jnsta  liam  of  England,  L  vii,  ep.  23.    ^ 

MeeidotaUm  tobia   animanda  et  etiam  Petrus  a  puero  me  in  dome  fi»  ' 

WnMBJone  dominici  oorpoiis  ante  bellum  nutrient 


Si  hildebranb's  sablt  mAiimra. 

and  Italy  have  moved  Hildebrand  the  monk  to  retreat  with  his  firiendi 
the  deposed  pope  Gregory  the  Sixth,  to  the  countries  beyond^  the 
Alps ;  and  well  might  he  again,  in  the  hope  of  bemg  able,  py  yirtoe 
of  his  connection  with  the  popes,  to  counteract  this  corruption,  have 
resolved  to  return  back  to  Rome ;  as  he  says,  in  a  remarkable  letter 
to  his  friend,  the  abbot  Hugo  of  Cluny :  *  "  Were  it  not  that  I  hoped 
to  attain  to  a  yet  better  life,  and  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  churchi 
no&ing  would  mduce  me  to  stay  here  in  Home,  where,  not  by  xoy 
own  choice,  as  God  is  my  witness,  I  have  ahready  been  compelled  to 
Uve  through  a  period  of  twenty  years."  '^  God,"  he  remarkSy 
*^  had  brought  him  back  to  Home  agamst  his  will,  and  bound  lum  there 
with  his  own  fetters."^  In  passing  judgment  on  this  great  man,  we 
should  not  try  him  by  the  standard  of  a  pure  evangelical  knowledge  to 
which  he  could  not  posdbly  have  attamed  by  his  course  of  trainingi 
Seized  and  carried  away  by  the  above-mentioned  dommant  idea,  he 
interpreted  by  that  the  testimonies  of  the  Bible  and  of  lustory,  and 
these  would  all  seem  to  confirm  the  same.  But  he  who  surrenders 
himself  so  entirely  to  one  idea,  seen  in  one  aspect,  as  to  let  it  swaUow 
up  all  other  human  interests,  and  all  the  feelmgs,  implanted  in  man's 
nature,  must  become  a  slave  to  it.  He  who  allows  tiie  zeal  for  such 
an  idea  to  usurp  the  place  of  a  zeal  for  truth  and  justice,  will  soon 
have  formed  within  himself  a  particular  conscience  also  which  may 
sanction  many  things,  tending  to  the  advantage  of  his  party-bent,  that 
a  true  conscience  and  the  divine  law  would  condemn.  He  who  be- 
lieves himself  the  vicegerent  of  the  divme  will  in  the  government  of 
mankind,  will  easily  be  misled,  to  set  up  his  otvn  will  in  place  of  the 
divine,  and  then  think  himself  entitled  to  take  many  liberties  for  the 
realization  of  that  divine  will.  With  his  fanatical  self-devotion  to  this 
one  tendency,  this  energetic  man  united  a  calculating  prudence  not 
always  coupled  with  truth  ;  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  see  ahready  in 
his  treatment  of  that  upright  follower  of  the  interests  of  truth  alonOi 
Berengarius. 

It  is  cert£un  that  Blldebrand's  power  in  Home  had  become  so  great, 
he  had  so  considerable  a  party  in  his  favor,  that  no  intrigues  were 
needed  on  his  part  to  secure  for  him  the  papal  dignity,  an  eminence 
which  he  might  have  reached  sooner,  perhaps,  if  he  had  desired  it ; 
for,  as  it  was  justly  remarked  of  him  in  his  own  time, ''  after  having 
prepared  evei^hing  to  suit  his  wishes,  he  stepped  into  the  papal 
chair  the  moment  he  was  ready."  ^    The  less  to  be  credited,  tliere- 


^  L.  c  1.  ii,  ep.  49.    Gregory  himself  says  —  and  afterwards  —  earn,  qui  me  snis  alli* 

to  the  Bomans :  ^  Vos  acids,  (^uod  ad  sa-  gavit  yincolis  et  Roman  invitom  redoxit 
cros  ordines  rum  liberUer  accessi,  sed  magU       '  Praeparatis  ex  sentcntia,  quae  Tolnit^ 

invitua  cnm  Domino  Leone  Papa  ad  yes-  Cathedram  qoando  volait  ascendit.     So 

tram  specialom  ecclesiam  redii,  in  qua  nt-  speak  Gregory's  opponents  in  the  nodoe- 

cnnqae  Tobis  servivL*'    Eccard  scnptores  able  tract  of  bietenc,  bishop  of  Verdui, 

rer.  Germ.  ep.  150.  a.  d.  1080,  in  Martenc  et  Durand  thesanr. 

'Si  non  sperarem  ad  meliorem  yitam  et  nov.  anecdotorom,  t  v,  f.  217     Cited  in  the 

atilitatem  sanctae  ecdesiae  yenire,  nollo  same  place  are  opposite  yiews  respecting 

mode  Romae,  in  qua  coactos,  Deo  teste,  Gregory's  previous  conduct  and  his  eleo- 

jam  a  yiginti  annia  inhabitayii  lemanerem  tion  to  the  papacy.    One  party  aaya  of  him: 
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five,  are  the  accusations  which  his  opponents,  even  in  published  writ- 
iiigB,  had  the  boldness  to  bring  against  him.^  Still,  some  occasion  was 
jrren  for  these  accusations,  by  ihe  mode  m  which  Gregory's  election 
m  conducted. 

The  death  of  pope  Alexander  was  not  followed  by  the  disturbances 
10  common  on  such  occasions  among  the  Boman  people,  who  were 
aocnstomed  to  manifest  very  soon  their  predilection  for  this  or  that. 
eiidinal  whom  they  chose  to  have  pope.     The  college  of  cardinals, 
therefore,  supposed  they  had  no  interruption  to  fear  in  their  pre- 
piratory  proceedings  to  the  choice  of  a  new  pope,  and  they  order- 
ed that,  before  they  met  to  make  arrangements  for  the  new  election, 
prayers  for  illumination  and  guidance  should  be  addressed  to  the  Al- 
mi^ty  in  connection  with  processions  and  fasting  during  three  days.' 
Yet  at  the  burial  of  Alexander,  the  people  loudly  demanded  tiiat 
Hildebrand  should  be  made  pope.^    Although  the  legal  form,  there- 
fcre,  was  afterwards  observed,  and  a  protocol  adopted,  certifying  to 
ESldebrand's  election,  yet  it  is  mamfest  that  the  choice  had  already 
been  made.     Gregory  declares,  in  the  letters  issued  soon  after  his  eleo- 
ikm,  and  later,  that  he  had  been  elevated  to  the  papal  dignity  against 
lus  will,  and  not  without  strenuous  opposition  on  his  part.     Still,  the 
onceriigr  of  such  professions  is  always  more  or  less  liable  to  suspicion. 
Even  though  it  was  Gregory's  determination,  after  he  had  thus  far 
ruled  by  means  of  others,  now  to  take  the  government  of  the  church 
idIo  his  own  hands ;  yet  we  may  at  all  events  believe  that  he  must 
Iiive  foreseen  the  (]^cult  contests  into  which  he  would  be  thrown ; 
and  tiiat,  undertaldng  to  exercise  such  a  trust,  would  turn  out  to  him 
no  idle  af&ir ;  and  amid  the  multiplied  troubles  and  vexations  of  his 
later  reign,  he  might  well  sigh  after  the  tranquil  seclusion  of  the  mo- 
nastic life.    In  a  letter  to  duke  Gottfried,  who  had  congratulated  him 
on  his  election,^  he  complains  of  the  secret  cares  and  anxieties  which 
oppressed  him.    "  Nearly  the  whole  world  is  lying  in  such  wicked- 
ly that  all,  and  the  bishops  in  particular,  seem  emulous  to  destroy 


Decedeotibns  patribus  Boepe  dectum  et  acd-  papal  throne,  because  it  was  feared  that, 

taa,  temper  qmekm  animi,  aliquando  etiam  if  there  were  any  delaj,  some  other  person 

MKporis  fuga  dignitatis  locum  declinasse :  woald  be  elected  j  not  one  of  the  cardinala 

tl  length  he  recognized  in  the  universal  subscribed  to  it    (All  whidi,  however,  is 

fmoe,  the  will  of  God.    Others,  Gregoir's  refhted  by  the  published  protocol  certify- 

famsons  enemies,  say  many  things  hardly  ing  his  election.)    To  the  abbot  of  Monte 

consistent  with  one  another,  and  even  self-  Cassino,  who  arrived  after  the  election  was 

contradictory,  respecting  the    manner  in  over,  Gre^ry  is  said  to  have  remarked: 

which  he  attained  to  the  papal  throne.    The  **  Frater,  nimium  tardasti,"  to  which  the  i^ 

truth  perhaps  is  contained  in  their  single  bot  replied :    £t  tu,  Hildebrandc,  nimium 

iwnars,  "  quando  voluit ;"  but  this  circum-  festinasti,  qui  nondum  sepulto  domino  tuo 

ttmce  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  papa,  sedem  apostolicam  contra  canoncs 

previous  activity,  and  makes  all  the  other  usurnasti. 

oplanations  ot  his  papal  election  super-  '  As  Gregory  himself  declares,  in  the  let- 
loons,  ters  in  which  ho  made  known  his  election. 
*  Cardinal  Benno,  in  his  invective  against  '  He  himself  says :  Subito  ortus  est  mag* 
Gregory,  says,  that  when  nope  Alexander,  nus  tumultus  populi  et  fremitus,  ct  in  ne 
Mb  miserabili  jngo  Hildenrandi,  died  one  quasi  vcsani  insurrexerunt,  nil  dicendi,  nU 
evening,  Hildebrand  was  placed  by  his  par-  consulendi  facultatis  ant  spatii  rclinqnentcs^ 
tiMBS  at  once,  and  without  the  concurrence  *  Ep.  9.  ^tim^^.. 
fi  the  ekngj  and  the  community,  upon  the 
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ratiier  than  to  defend  or  to  adorn  the  church.  Striying  onlj  after 
gsdn  and  honor,  they  stand  opposed  to  everything  which  serves  to 
promote  religion  and  the  cause  of  God."  In  &e  second  year  of  Im 
reign,  he  presented  a  picture  of  his  troubles  and  conflicts,  in  a  letter,  to 
his  intimate  friend,  the  abbot  Hugo  of  Cluny.^  Often  have  I  prayed 
Ck)d,  either  to  release  me  from  the  present  life,  or  through  me  to 
benefit  our  common  mother;  yet  he  has  not  delivered  me  from  nnr 
great  sufferings ;  nor  has  my  life,  as  I  wished,  profited  the  mottier  wifli 
whom  he  has  connected  me."  He  then  describes  the  lamentable  eob- 
dition  of  the  church :  ^'  The  Oriental  church,  &IIen  from  the  fii&f 
and  attacked  from  without,  by  the  infidels.  Casting  your  eye  over 
the  West,  South,  or  North,  you  find  scarcely  anywhere  bisbops  wfao 
have  obtained  their  ofiSce  regulariy,  or  whose  life  and  conversation 
correspond  to  its  requirements,  and  who  are  actuated  in  die  (fischarge 
of  their  duties  by  the  love  of  Christ  and  not  by  woridly  ambition^ 
nowhere,  princes  who  prefer  God's  honor  to  their  own,  and  jos&Ni 
before  gun."  *^  The  men  among  whom  he  lived,"  he  said,  ^BomanSy 
Longobards,  Nwmans,  were,  as  he  often  told  them,  worse  than  Jem 
and  pagans."  ^^  And  when  I  look  at  myself,"  he  adds,  ^^  I  find  mj- 
self  oppressed  by  such  a  burden  of  inn,  that  no  other  hope  of  salvft- 
tion  is  left  me,  but  in  the  mercy  of  Christ  alone."  And,  indeed,  it  is 
a  true  picture,  which  Gregory  here  draws  of  his  times. 

Before  we  follow  out  the  acts  of  Gregory  in  detail,  let  as  cast  ft 
glance  at  the  principles  of  his  conduct  generally,  as  they  are  ezhiUted 
to  us  in  his  letters.  Those  persons  assuredly  mistake  Mm,  who  are 
willing  to  recognize  nothing  else,  as  his  governing  principle,  iiian  pru- 
dence. Though  it  is,  indeed,  true,  that  prudence  formed  one  of  Us 
most  distinguishing  characteristics ;  yet,  believing  as  he  did,  tliat  he 
acted  in  virtue  of  a  trust  committed  to  him  by  God, — it  was  a  hi^iei 
confidence,  which  sustained  and  kept  him  erect  through  all  his  oon- 
fiicts.  It  was  in  perfect  consistency  with  those  views,  which  he  had 
derived  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  respecting  the  the- 
ocracy, that  he  should  so  readily  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  super- 
natural signs,  and  judgments  of  God.  He  placed  great  reliance  on  hifl 
intimate  connections  with  St.  Peter  and  the  Virgin  Mary.^  Amoiu 
his  confidential  agents  he  had  a  monk,  who  boasted  of  a  peculiar  inti- 
macy with  the  Yir^  Mary ;  and  to  this  person  he  applied,  in  all  doubt- 
ful cases,  l»dding  him  seek,  with  prayer  and  fasting,  for  some  8pe<na] 
revelation,  by  vision,  respecting  the  matter  in  question.^  To  lufl 
friend,  the  Margravine  Mathilda,   who  honored  and  loved  him  as  a 

>  Lib.  ii,  ep.  49.  qnentatnr."  Also,  in  the  aboTe-cited  lettn 
'  Vix  legale^  episcopos  introita  et  rita,  of  Dictcric  of  Verdun,  mention  is  made  d 
qni  Chri^tianam  populum  Christi  amore  et  divine  risions  which  were  attribated  to 
non  secalari  ambitione  regant  Gregory ;  and  it  is  said  of  him,  *^  JaxH 
'  Bj  this  pope,  a  special  office  of  devo-  qaod  boni  et  fide  digni  homines  attestantiB', 
tion,  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  in-  earn  non  parvam  in  oculis  Dei  familiaritft* 
troduced  into  the  monasteries.  See  the  tis  gratiam  assecntum  esse." 
above-mentioned  work  of  Geroch,  on  the  *  A  writer  of  this  time,  the  abbot  Hay- 
Psalms,  1.  c.  fol.  794 :  '*  £t  in  coenobiis  mo,  relates  in  his  life  of  William,  abboC  d 
canticnm  novum  celebratur,  cum  a  tempore  Hirschau,  that  Gregory,  being  nnoerttli 
Gregorii  septi  carecu  beatae  Mariae  ire-  which  of  two  candidates  propped  to  him 
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qvitaal  &tlier,  he  earnestly  recommended,^  as  a  means  of  defence 

against  the  princes  of  the  world,  that  she  should  frequently  partake  of 

£  Holy  sapper,  and  commit  herself  to  the  special  protection  of  the 

TttgiR  Mary.    The  peculiar  bent  of  his  own  devotion,  here  expresses 

iJMiif :  ^^  I,  myself,"  he  writes,  '^  have  expressly  commended  thee  to 

kr,  and  will  not  cease  commending  thee  to  her,  till  we  shall  behold 

kr,  as  we  long  to  do.     She,  whom  heaven  and  earth  cease  not  to 

niise^  tbough  they  cannot  do  it  as  she  deserves.    But  of  this,  be 

mmly  persuaded,  that,  as  she  is  exalted,  good,  and  holy  above  every 

mother,  so  too,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  is  she  more  gracious  and 

mfle  towards  converted  sinful  men  and  women.    Put  away,  then,  the 

oqiositioa  to  sin,  pour  out  thy  tears  before  her,  prostrating  thyself  be- 

fixe  her  with  an  humble  and  contrite  heart;  and  I  promise  it  with 

eertainty,  thou  shalt  find,  by  experience,  how  much  more  full  of  love 

aol  kindness  she  will  be  to  thee  than  thine  own  mother  acccording  to 

die  flesh."* 

QregoiT  decidedly  avows  the  principle,  that  God  had  conferred  on 
P^r  and  his  successors,  not  only  the  guidance  of  the  whole  church 
in  respect  to  spiritual  a&irs,  but  also  a  moral  superintendence  over 
an  nations.  To  the  spritual,  he  maintains,  everything  else  should  be 
adwcdinaied.  All  worldly  interests  are  vastly  inferior  to  the  spirituaL 
How,  then,  should  not  the  juridical  authority  of  the  pope  extend  over 
ttont*  We  find  Gregory  entertaining  an  idea,  wluch  is  expressed 
tbo  in  other  writmgs  of  this  party,  accordmg  to  which,  the  priestly 
inttiority  would  appear  to  be  the  only  one  truly  ordained  of  God,^- 
flie  authority,  by  which  everything  was  finally  to  be  brought  back  into 
flie  right  tnun ;  for  the  authority  of  princes  grew  origmally  out  of 
flbfiil  self-will,  the  primitive  equality  of  mankind  having  been  broken 
nf  by  the  violence  of  those,  who  by  rapine,  murder,  and  every  other 
mcies  of  atrocity,  elevated  themselves  above  their  equals;^  —  a 
new  which  might  be  confirmed,  in  the  minds  of  some,  on  contemplating 


be  selacted  for  a  bishopric,  directed  lacrimu  effande.    InTemes  illam,  indabi- 

ABonk  to  praj  that  it  might  be  revealed  tanter  promitto,  promptiorem  camali  matre 

t»  him,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Virgin  ac  mitiorem  in  toi  dilectione. 
MaiT,  which  would  be  the  best  choice.  See       '  Lib.  i,  ep.  63.    Petms  apostolus,  qaem 

bb  Life,  4  SS,  in  MabiUon*8  Acta  Sanct.  O.  Dominos  Jesos  Christos  rex  gloriae  prin- 

E  t  vi,  p.  ii,  f  732.     As  this  anecdote  dpem  super  regna  mundi  constitnit    Lib. 

vMj  agrees  with  what  we  quoted, ToL  iii,  Tii,  ep.  6,  concerning  Peter:   Cui  omnet 

fL  ftl9,  fiom  the  month  of  Berengar,  we  are  principatus  et  potestates  orbis  terramm 

thi  lest  warrant^  to  entertain  any  doubt  snbjiciens  (Deus)  jus  ligandi  atqne  solven- 

nspeeiiag  this  characterijitic  trait  in  the  di  in  coelo  et  in  terra  tradidit  Li  a  letter  to 

Kfcof  Gngory.     Compare  also  voLiii,  pp.  king  William  of  England,  in  which  the 

384-a8S.  pope  certainly  was  incSned  to  lower  rather 

'  Lihi  I,  ep.  47.  than  to  elevate  his  tone :  Ut  cura  ct  dis- 

'  Cai  te  prineipaliter  eommisi  et  oom-  pensatione  apostolicas  dignitatis  post  Deum 

■itto  et  Bimqnam  committere,  quousque  gubemetur  regia. 

iBam  videamus,  ut  cupimus,  omittam,  quid        ^  Li  the  famous  letter  to  bishop  Hermann 

tibi  dicam,  qoam  ooclum  et  terra  laudare,  of  Meats,  L  viii,  ep.  21 :  Quis  nesciat  reges 

lieeC  «t  meretor  neqacant,  non  oessant?  et  duces  ab  iis  habuisse  principium,  qui 

fiKtameoprocaldttbioteBea8,quiaquanto  Deum  ignorantes,  snperbia,  rapinis,  per- 

sUor  ef  melior  ae  sanctior  est  omni  matre,  fidia,  homicidiis,  postremo  nniversis  pacne 

eiementior  et  dnkior  circa  oonversos  soeleribui,  mundi  principe  diabolo  videlicet 

oref  et  peoeatriees.      Pone  itaque  agitante,  super   pares,   ■cilice|,..honiiPf 

Ib  volontate  peccandi  et  prostrata  dominari  caeca  cnpiditata 

iUa  as  corde  contrito  et  humiliatp  praesnmtione  affectaferaaftj 
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the  fhen  nide  condition  of  civil  society.  Yet,  in  other  places,  ivfaen 
not  pushed  bjr  opposition  to  this  extreme,  he  recognizes  the  kinglj 
authority  as  also  ordamed  of  God ;  only  maintiuning,  that  it  should 
confine  itself  within  its  own  proper  limits,  remaining  sabordmate  to  the 
papal  power  which  is  sovereign  over  all.  He  says  that  the  two 
authorities  stand  related  to  each  other,  as  sun  and  moon,  and  com- 
pares them  with  the  two  eyes  of  the  body.^ 

We  see  by  single  examples,  how  welcome  it  would  have  been  to 
the  pope,  if  all  monarchs  had  been  disposed  to  receive  their  kingdoms 
as  feofs  of  the  apostle  Peter.  Thus  he  would  have  converted  the 
sovereignty  of  Peter  into  an  altogether  secular  empire ;  and  he  looked 
upon  it  as  an  insult  to  that  sovereignty,  that  a  king  of  Hungary,  who 
ought  to  have  regarded  himself  as  a  king  dependent  on  St.  Peter, 
should  place  himself  in  a  relation  of  dependence  on  the  Grerman 
empire.  He  considered  it  deserving  of  reproach,  that  he  should  be 
willing  to  undergo  the  shame  of  making  himself  a  dependent  reguhu 
on  German  kings,  rather  than  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  being  dependent 
alone  on  the  first  of  the  apostles.'  And  to  this  he  refeired  the 
promise  of  Christ  regarding  the  Rock,  against  which  the  powers  of 
nell  should  never  prevail ;  that  whoever  would  wrest  his  kingdom  out 
of  this  relation  of  dependence  to  the  church  of  Rome,  must  experi- 
ence, by  the  loss  of  his  inherited  kingdom,  the  punishment  due  to  his 
nacnlege^  m  his  own  person.  So  Spain  was  held  to  have  been  from 
the  earliest  times  a  feof  of  the  Romish  church.^  From  the  Romiaih 
church,  it  was  maintained,  indeed,  that  all  other  spirittial  authority 
was  derived,  and  all  ecclesiastical  authorities  should  appear  as  organs 
of  the  pope  ;  yet  among  these  authorities  there  should  subsist  a  regu- 
lar subordination ;  and  all,  through  a  certain  series  of  gradations, 
return  back  to  the  one  common  head.*  Gregory  professed,  it  is  true, 
in  continuing  the  contest  begun  by  the  popes  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  that  he  acted  as  defender  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
laws ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  also,  he  expressly  declared,  that  it  stood 
in  his  power  to  enact  new  laws  against  new  abuses,  which,  when 
enacted,  imposed  an  obligation  of  universal  obedience.*  As  he  fre- 
quently maae  use  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  by 

*  Lib.  i,  ep.  19.   Nam  sicat  daobns  ocnlis  '  Lib.  ii,  ep.  70,  to  king  Seusa  of  Han- 

hnmanum  corpus  tcmporali  larnine  regitur,  gary :  Ubi  contempto  nobili  dominio  Petriy 

ita  his  duabtis  dignitatibns  in  para  religione  apostoloram  principis,  rex  sul)didii  se  Ten- 

concordantibus  corpus  cccle«iae  spirituali  tonico  regi,  ct  reguli  nomen  obtinuit,  et  iU 

Inmine  regi  et  illuminari  probotor.    Lib.  si  quid  in  obtinendo  regno  juris  priua  habii* 

▼iif  ep.  25,  to  king  William  of  England :  it,  co  se  sacrilega  usurpationc    priYavit 

Sicut  ad  mundi  pulchritudincm  oculis  car-  Petrus  a  firma  petra  dicitur,  quae  portas 

neis  diversis  tcmporibus  repraesentandam  infcri  confringit  atque  adamantino  rigoro 

Bolem  et  lunam  omnibus  aliis  eminentiora  dcstruit  ct  dissipat  quidquid  obsistit 

disposuit  luminaria,  sic  ne  crcatura,  quam  '  Lib.  i,  ep.  7. 

sol  benignitas  ad  imaginem  suam  in  hoc  *  Lib.  vi.  ep.  35. 

mundo  crcaverat,  in  errorem  et  mortifera  ^  Lib.  ii,  ep.  67.    Huic  sanctae  Romania 

traheretur  pericula,  providit  in  apostolica  ecclesiae  semper  licuit  •semperquc  licebit, 

et  regia  dignitate,  per  dirersa  rcgeretur  of-  contra  noviter  incrcscentes  exce^isus  dota 

ficia.    Qua  taroen  majoritatis  et  minorita-  quoque  decrcta  atque  remedia  procurare, 

tis  distantia  religio  sic  se  movct  Christiana,  quae  rationis  et  auctoritatis  edita  judicio 

ut  cura  et  dispcnsatione  apostolicae  digni-  nulli  hominum  sit  fas  ut  irrita  refutare. 

talis  post  Deum  gubemetor  regia.  And  ep.  68 :  Non  nostra  decrcta,  qoaa* 
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reason  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  appreh^ding  the  theocracy,  would  be 
ptrdeolarly  acceptable  to  him,  so  his  favorite  motto,  whenever  he 

I'oke  of  maintaining,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  vaUdity  of  the 
nreh-laws,  and  of  pumshing  abuses,  was,  ^^  Cursed  be  he  that  keep- 
edi  back  his  sword  firom  blood,"  Jeremiah,  48 :  lOJ 

As  the  organs  by  which  to  extend  and  maintain  his  oversight  over 
an  the  churches,  and  to  exercise  everywhere  his  juridical  authority,  he 
detannined  to  make  use  of  the  institution  of  legates,  which  had  been 
made  a  vital  part  of  the  papacy  during  the  epoch  of  reform,  in  the 
times  of  Henry  die  Third.  Since  he  could  not  be  in  all  places  at 
Otoe,  these  legates  were  to  act  as  his  representatives  and  vicegerents, 
mnj^uilding  and  destroying  among  the  distant  nations;  and  the  bishops 
were  to  pay  the  same  obedience  to  such  legates  as  to  the  pope  him- 
self, and  to  stand  by  them  in  all  cases ;  and  he  had  the  presumption 
to  ^ply  to  this  relation  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  his  apostles,  declar- 
ing, that  in  them  he  himself  was  honored  or  despised.*  At  the  same 
tinie,  however,  he  did  not  allow  these  legates  to  act  according  to  their 
<rim  pleaBure,  but  exercised  a  strict  conM  over  all  their  proceedings. 
He  censored  them,  in  right  good  earnest,  if  they  IBuled  to  make  an 
eaetreportof  every  matter  to  himself.  He  was  a  despot,  determined 
to  nde  everywhere  himself.^  The  gold  which  legates  sent  him,  expecting 
bv  tins  means  to  pacify  him,  could  not  move  him  to  release  them  from 
obEgiiion  to  give  in  an  exact  account  of  all  their  transactions.  To  a 
eertttn  legate,  who  contemplated  something  of  this  sort,  he  writes: 
^Ihe  hci  that  he  had  not  personally  brou^t  m  a  report  of  all  his 
proeeedingB  admitted  of  no  excuse,  unless  he  was  hindered  by  sick- 
ness, or  had  no  possible  means  of  returning."  He  reminded  him  of 
the  £Mst,  that  he  must  have  long  since  found  out,  how  small  store  he 
(die  pope)  set  by  money,  separate  from  the  recognition  of  his  authority.^ 
Ibrthermore,  the  annual  synods,  during  the  &st6  preceding  Easter, 
vhieh  were  attended  by  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  Western  church,^ 
were  to  serve  as  a  means  of  making  the  pope  acquainted  with  the  con- 
of  all  the  churches,  and  of  helping  hun  to  n^aintain  an  oversight 


naaDi  fieenter  si  optu  etaet  possnmas,  to-  hoe  quasi  novum  aliquid  existimantes  et 

Hi  minimus.  non  oonsiderantes  scntentiain  Domini  di- 

'  jUbu  i,  ep.  15:  In  eo  loco  poaid  sumos,  oentis:  ^qoi  tos  recipit,  mo  recipit,  ct  qni 

It  Telimiu   nolimos    omnibus    ^ntibus,  vos  spernit,  mc  spermt'*    Legatos  nostros 

aazirae  Cbristianis,  veritatem  et  jnstidam  oontemptui  habcnt  ac  proinde  dam  naliam 

tBBvndare  compellamorj     and  now  the  debitam  reverentiam  exhibent,  non  eos, 

fmm^:  .maledictos  homo,  qni  prohibet  sed  ipsam  veritatis  sententiam  spcrnunt 

iMiara  lanm  a  sanguine,  which  he  ex-  '  Thus  he  took  to  task  a  legate  whom 

plains  thus :  verbnm  praedicationis  a  car-  he  had  sent  to  Spain,  and  who  held  acoun- 

■ilinm  increpatione.  oil  there,  because  he  had  not  either  in  pcr- 

'  lib.  T,  ep.  S,  regarding  such  a  legate,  son,  or  by  one  of  his  associates,  made  re- 

whcMB  he  sent  to  Corsica:  Ut  ea,  quae  ad  port  to  the  pope  (L  i,  ep.  16) :    Quatenos 

orffinem  saerae  reltgionis    pertinent,  rite  perspectis  omnibus  confirmanda  confiima- 

csequent  jmxta  prophetae  dictum  evellat  remus  et  si  qua  mutanda  viderentur,  dis- 

ctdeimat,aedifioeCet  pbmtet    When,  in  ereta  ratione  mutaremus. 

Bohemia,  the  authority  of   these  legates  *  Nam  pecunias  sine  honore  qaanti  pre- 

wm  ^spvted  as  an  innovation,  Gregory  tii  habeam,  tu  ipse  optime  dudum  potuisti 

promptly  gare  them  his  support    He  thus  perpendere.    Lib.  vii,  ep.  1. 

miles  oa  this  subject  to  the  Bohemian  ^  Two  at  least  from  each  bishopric 

Wops,  L  It  ep.  17 :    Quidam  Yestronim  take  part  therein.    lib.  vii,  ep.  L 

8* 
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of  their  af&drs.  It  is  plain  from  many  examples,  how  important  he 
considered  it  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the  peculiarities,  the  par- 
ticular condition  and  wants,  even  of  the  most  distant  nations,  in  order 
to  meet  their  seyeraUnecessities.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  wrote  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  requesting  him  to  send  a  bishop,  or  some  ecdesiastio 
of  suitable  qualifications,  to  Rome,  who  could  exactly  itiform  him 
respecting  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  who,  after  being  fully  instructed,  could  more  safely  con- 
vey back  the  papal  ordinances  to  his  native  landJ  To  king  Olov,  of 
Norway,  he  wrote,'  "  that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure,  were  it  in  his 

Eower,  to  send  him  qualified  ecclesiastics  for  &e  instruction  of  his  people; 
ut  as  the  remoteness  of  the  country,  and  especially  the  want  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  spoken  language,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  do  this, 
he  therefore  requested  him,  as  he  had  already  done  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, to  send  a  few  young  people  of  the  higher  class  to  Rome,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  accurately  instructed  there,  under  the  protection  of 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  laws  of  God,  so  that  they  mi^ 
convey  back  to  their  people  the  ordinances  of  the  apostolical  chair,  uid 
teach  all  they  had  learned  to  their  countrymen,  in  their  own  language.*^ 
On  many  occasions  he  showed  how  little  he  was  to  be  influenced  in  ili0 
transaction  of  business,  by  money.  A  certain  count  of  Angers,  muor 
tained  an  unlawful  connection  with  a  woman,  and  had  for  this  reaaoii 
been  excommunicated  by  his  bishop,  whom  he  therefore  persecuted; 
at  the  same  time,  however,  he  sent  presents  to  the  pope,  hoping 
doubtless  that  by  this  course  he  should  be  able  to  conciliate  his  fiikvor. 
The  pope  sent  them  all  back  ;  and  wrote  to  the  count  that,  until  he 
had  put  away  his  sin,  the  head  of  the  church  could  receive  no  presents 
from  him,  though  he  would  not  cease  praying  God  to  have  mercy  nptm 
him.3  The  pious  queen,  Matilda  of  England,  wrote  to  him,  that  any- 
thing  of  hers  which  he  might  wish,  she  was  ready  to  give  him.  Tad 
pope  answered  her  :*  "  What  gold,  what  jewels,  what  precious  objects 
of  this  world  ought  I  to  prefer  to  have  from  thee,  rather  than  a  chaste 
life,  beneficence  to  the  poor,  love  to  God  and  to  thy  neighbor  ?  "  In  a 
letter  to  the  kmg  of  Denmark,  the  pope,  with  other  esdiortations,  ur- 
gently called  upon  him  to  put  a  stop  to  that  abuse,  in  his  country,  by 
which,  during  bad  seasons  and  droughts,  innocent  women  were  perse- 
cuted as  witches  who  had  brought  about  these  calamities.^  We  have 
seen  how  a  pope,  by  whom  the  papal  authority  was  greatiy  increased, 
was  the  first  to  declare  himself  opposed  to  the  employment  of  torture.* 
We  see  in  the  present  case  how  the  individual,  by  whose  means  the 

*  Lib.  viii,  ep.  1.  Qui  et  teme  yestnie  *  Lib.  vii,  ep.  26. 
habitadines  eentisqne  mores  nobis  sngeere-  ^  Lib.  vii,  ep.  21.  In  mnlieres  ob  ean* 
re  et  apostohca  mandata  de  cnnctis  meni-  dcm  caosam  simili  immanitate  barbari  li- 
ter instructas  ad  vos  certios  qaeat  rerorre.  tus  damnatas  quidquam  impietatis  fadendi 
'  Lib.  vi,  ep.  13.  Tobis  fas  esse  nolite  putare,  sed  potins  dit- 
'  Lib.  ix,  ep.  22.  Munera  tna  ideo  re-  cite,  divinae  nldonis  sentendam  di^ne  poo- 
cipienda  non  esse  arbitrad  snmnSf  quia  di-  nitendo  avertere,  quam  in  ilias  insontet 
yinis  oculis  oblado  non  acceptabilis  esse  frustra  feraliter  saeWcndo  iram  Domini 
probatur,  quamdia  a  peccato  isto  immunem  multo  mogis  provocare. 
te  non  reddideris  et  ad  gratiam  omnipo-  '  Nicholas  the  First,  in  his  letter  to  dM 
tentb  Dei  non  redieris.  Bolgarian  prinoet ',  see  toL  iii,  p.  311. 
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papal  moDarchy  -was  adyanced  to  a  still  greater  height  than  ever, 
declared  himself  opposed  to  a  superstition,  to  wWch,  m  later  times,  by 
the  trials  for  witchcraft,  thousands  must  fall  victims  !^    In  taking  the 

Eparatory  steps  for  a  synod  of  reform,  to  be  held  under  the  presi- 
€y  of  his  legate  in  England,  against  certain  abuses  which  had 
mfi  in,  he  called  upon  the  bishops^  to  direct  their  attention  and  care 
puiicularly  agunst  the  abuses  of  penance,  and  false  confidence  in 
priastly  absolution :    ^^  For  if  one  who  had  been  g^tj  of  murder, 

S'niy,  adultery,  or  any  of  the  like  crimes,  persisted  in  such  sins,  or 
e  traflSc  of  them,  which  could  hardly  be  done  without  sin,  or  bore 
weapons  (except  for  the  protection  of  his  rights,  or  of  his  lord  or 
friend,  or  of  the  poor,  or  for  the  defence  of  the  church)  ;  or  if  one 
in  80  dmng  remained  in  possession  of  another's  property,  or  harbored 
katred  of  his  neighbor ;  the  penitence  of  such  a  person  should  m  no- 
vin  be  considered  as  real  and  sincere.  That  was  to  be  called  a 
lepentance  without  firuits,  where  one  persisted  in  the  same  sin,  or  in  a 
■mlar  and  worse  one,  or  a  triflingly  less  one.  True  repentance  con- 
Mted  in  one's  so  turmng  back  as  to  feel  himself  obliged  to  the  f^thful 
obierfaoee  of  his  baptismal  vow.  Any  other  was  sheer  hypocrisy ; 
and  on  none  but  him  who  did  penance  in  the  former  of  these  ways, 
could  he,  by  virtue  of  his  apostolical  authority,  bestow  absolution." 

K|^y,  again,  as  Gregory  prized  monasticism,  and  the  ascetical 
nmmciation  of  ttie  world ;  yet  his  predilection  for  this  mode  of  life 
sever  moved  him,  in  the  case  of  such  as  could  be  more  useful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  functions  in  the  position  where  God  had  placed 
ttem,  and  whose  places  could  not  easily  be  supplied,  to  approve  the 
dnice  of  this  mode  of  life.    The  standard  of  love,  he  designated  as 
the  standard  by  which  everything  relating  to  this  matter  should  be 
estimated.     Accordingly,  he  wrote  to  the  Margravine  Beatrice  and  her 
daaditer  Mathilda  :'  ^^  From  love  to  Grod  to  show  love  to  our  neighbor; 
to  aid  the  unfortunate  and  the  oppressed ;  this  I  consider  more  than 
myer,  fasting,  vi^ls,  and  other  good  works,  be  they  ever  so  many; 
nr  true  love  is  more  than  the  other  virtues."    ^^  For,"  he  adds,  '^  if  this 
mother  of  all  the  virtues,  which  moved  God  to  come  down  from  heaven 
to  earth  to  bear  our  sorrows,  were  not  my  teacher;  and  if  there  were 
my  one,  who  would  come  forward  in  your  place  to  help  the  oppressed 
dmrches,  and  serve  the  church  universal ;  then  would  I  exhort  you 
to  forsake  the  world  with  all  its  cares."    In  the  same  temper,  he  re- 
buked abbot  Hugo  of  Cluny^  for  receiving  a  pious  prince  to  his  order 
of  monks.  "  Why  do  you  not  bethink  yourself,"  he  wrote,  "of  the  great 

C^ril  in  which  the  church  now  stands  ?  Where  are  they,  who,  from 
ve  to  God,  are  bold  enough  to  stand  firm  against  the  impious,  and  to 
pre  up  their  lives  for  truth  and  justice?  Behold!  even  such  as  seem 
to  fear  or  to  love  God,  flee  from  the  battie  of  Christ,  neglect  the  sal- 

>  We  find  also  in  Qennany,  eren  at  this  and  kiOed.     See  Lambert  of  Aschaffn- 

mlj  period,  the  beginnings  of  the  same  borgi  at  this  year;  ed.  KnMMb, 
tttidueC    In  the  year  1074,  at  Cologne,  a       'Lib.  vii,  ep.  10.  M 

vonan  whom  people  suspected  to  be  a       '  Lib.  i,  ep.  50. 
«^  waa  precipitated  from  the  dtj  wall,       *  Lib.  ri,  ep.7. 
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ration  of  fheir  brethren,  and,  loving  themselves  only,  seek  repose," 
A  hundred  thousand  Chnstians  are  robbed  of  their  protection.  Her» 
and  there,  no  doubt.  God-fearing  monks  and  priests  are  to  be  feund; 
bat  a  good  prince  is  scarcely  to  be  found  anywhere.  He  admonuhes 
lum,  therefore,  to  be  more  prudent  for  the  mture,  and  to  esteem  tiia 
love  of  God  and  of  one's  neighbor  above  all  other  virtues.     The  sn- 

terior  liberality  of  his  views  is  shown  by  Gregory,^  in  the  judganent 
e  passed  on  the  controversy  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  eon- 
cemmg  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's  supper.' 
True,  it  is  his  will,  that  the  Latins  should  hold  fast  to  their  usage : 
yet  he  condemns  not  the  Greeks,  but  applies  in  this  case  the  weeds 
of  Paul,  "To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure."' 

As  Gregory  had  already  when  a  ciurdinal  made  himself  weQ  known 
by  principles  so  sharplv  defined,  and  so  energetically  carried  out,<  so 
the  commencement  oi  Ins  papal  administration  would  make  a  veij 
different  impression  according  to  the  relation  in  which  the  two  oppch 
site  parties  stood  to  each  other.  One  of  these  parties  expected  mm 
him  the  long-desired  reformation  of  the  church ;  the  other  dreaded 
the  severe  judge  and  punisher  of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in; 
bishops  and  monarchs  might  well  tremble.^  If  the  numerous  party  cf 
bishops,  who  were  interested  in  the  maintaimng  of  old  abuses,  had 
had  time  for  that  purpose,  doubtless  they  would  have  opposed  the 
election  of  I£ldebrand  at  every  step,  such  reactions  having  already 
proceeded  from  that  party  at  the  end  of  the  preceding   ^^^^-wwl  • 


'  We  will  by  way  of  addition  state  this  cardinal :   Abbas  de  sancto  Fanlo,  tit  it 

(act,  also :'  The  abbot  Hogo  of  Clony  had  eloaaentia  et  sacronim  literaram  ernditioin 

inqaired  of  the  pope  concerning  Berengar.  yalde  admirandus ;   and  page  89,  in  toCi 

The  answer  could  not  perhaps  bo  so  easily  ecclcsia  omnl  virtatnm    gencre    oelebv^ 

and  briefly  given,  as  it  woald  have  been  in  rimum. 

case  he  coold  have  declared  him  at  once  a  '  Worthy  of  notice  is  the  acooimt  of 

fidse  teacher :  "  Dc  Berengario,"  he  wrote  Lambert  of  Aschaffenbnrg,  p.  89.  Oregtxv 

in  reply  to  abbot  Hugo,  *'  ande  nobis  scrip-  having  become  well  known  on  accoant  ef 

iistis,  quid   nobis  videatar,  vel  quid  dis-  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God  (lek 

posuerimus,  fratres,  quos  tibi  remittimus  Dei  ferventisaimus),  the   French  luMiopi 

cum  pracdicto    cardinali   nostro,  nuntia-  were  filled  with  great  anxiety,  ne  tit  Td* 

bunt      £pp.  Grcgor.  L  v,  ep.  21.  hementis  ingenii  et  acris  erga  Deam  fliM, 

'  See  vol.  iii,  494-510.  districtius  eos  pro  negligentiis  suia  quando- 

'  Ipsorum   fermentatum    nee  vitupera-  que  discutcret,  and  they  had  then^ore  bem 

mus  nee  reprobamus,  sequentes  apostolum  very  importunate  with  king    Henry  thfl 

dicentcm  mundis  esse  omnia  mnnda.    Lib.  Fourth,  that  he  should  declare  the  eleclMM 

Til,  ep.  I.  which  had  taken  place  without  hia  ooncar* 

*  His  name,  Gregory  vii,  while   it  con-  rence  to  be  null  and  void ;  for,  unlc«8  he  an- 

tains  an  expression  of  his  enduring  friend-  ticipated  the  attack  of  the  pope,  the  latM 

ship,  implies  also  a  protestation  against  the  would  come  down  upon  no  one  with  man 

interference  of  the  emperor  in  the  affairs  severity  than  himself.    Henry,  therelbn, 

of  the  papacy.  immediately  sent  count  Eberfaard  to  Rome, 

^  How  ne  appeared  to  the  pious  men  of  with  instmctions  to  bring  the  Roman  u^ 

his  times,  even  such  as  did  not  belong  to  hies  to  account  for  having,  in  contrarielj  tG 

the  zealots  of  the  papal  jpcurty,  we  may  see  ancient  nsage,  set  up  a  pope  withoat  tfai 

from  the  judgment  that  Odericns  Vitalis  of  concurrence  of  the  king ;   and,  in  case  il 

the  monastery  of  St  Evrcul,  in  Normandy,  happened  that  Gregorjr  would  not  ^ve  tiif 

passes  upon  him ;  he  says  of  him,  ed.  Du  proper  satisfaction,  to  insist  upon  his  abdl* 

Chesne,  r,  639 :  A  puero  monachus  omni-  cation.     The  pope  received  him  kindly, 

Sue  vita  sua  sapientiae  et  religioni  admo*  and  called  God  to  witness,  that  this  digniqp 

um  studuit  assiduumque  certamen  contra  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  Romans ;  ai 

Mccatum  exercuit     Lambert,  of  Aschaf-  the  same  time,  however,  his  ordination  wm 

mbiiig,  mentioui  him  while  he  was  yet  a  pat  off,  till  he  should  leam  of  the  coocBr" 


'■ 
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Gregory  fiilfined  tbese  expectations.  He  conyoked  a  synod  to  meet 
flit  Rome  on  the  first  fast-week  of  the  year,  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  the  church,  to  promote  the  interests  of 
idi^on,  and  to  preyent  an  irremediable  corruption  which  was  coming 
op(m  the  church.  In  the  letters  missive  for  this  council,^  he  depicts 
in  glaring  colors,  but  in  a  way  cert^nly  not  diflfering  from  the  truth, 
tte  then  corrupt  condition  of  the  church :  that  the  princes,  serving 
colj  their  own  selfish  interests,  setting  all  reverence  adde,  oppressed 
fte  church  as  a  poor  nuserable  handmaiden,  and  sacrificed  her  to  the 
iadulgence  of  their  own  desires.  But  the  priests  had  entirely  for- 
gotten the  obligations  under  which  they  were  laid,  by  their  holy 
vocation,  to  Grod,  and  to  the  sheep  intrusted  to  their  care ;  by  their 

r'  Itual  dignities,  they  only  sought  to  attam  to  honor  in  the  world ;  and 
property,  which  was  design^  to  subserve  the  benefit  of  many,  was 
Bfoudered  away  by  them  on  idle  state  and  in  superfluous  expendi- 
tees.  And  as  the  communities  thus  suffered  under  an  entire  want  of 
iBBtraclion  and  guidance  in  righteousness ;  as,  instead  therebf,  they 
ooold  only  learn  from  the  example  of  those  set  over  them  what  was 
eootrary  to  Christianity,  so  they  too  gave  themselves  up  to  all  wicked- 
ness ;  and  not  only  the  practical  living  out,  but  wellnigh  all  knowl- 
edge even,  of  the  doctrines  of  ftuth  was  wanting. 

At  this  fast-synod,  in  the  year  1074,  the  principles  were  carried 
oot,  by  which  it  had  been  ahready  attempted,  under  tiie  reigns  of  the 
reeent  popes,  to  improve  the  conoition  of  the  church,  which  had  sunk 
so  low.  The  repeated  papal  ordinances  would  still  seem,  however,  to 
hve  accomplished  nothmg;  in  many  countries  they  seem  to  have  been 
IS  good  as  not  known,  as  appears  evident  from  the  reception  which  the 
newly  inculcated  laws  met  with.  Gregonr  not  only  repeated,  at  this 
•ynod,  the  ordinances  against  simony  in  the  bestowment  of  benefices, 
ttd  against  matrimonial  connections  of  the  clergy,  which  he  plainly 


of  the  king  and  of  the  German  prin-  under  the  preeeding  reign  so  deddedly  re- 

With  this  ezpUnation,  the  king  was  peUed  any  such  concession,  should  have 

■Oisfted,  and  so   Gregory's   consecration  yielded  so  much  as  is  here  stated ;  for  the 

look  place.    Were  we  warranted  to  give  consequences  which  might  be  drawn  from 

iiy  credit  to  this  aoooont,  then  Ghregory's  his  conduct  in  such  a  case,  could  be  plainly 

adnntaea,  in  loiting  his  conduct  to  the  foreseen.    Moreorer,  the  silence  OMerved 

cfatmnatanoes,  would  have  descended  in  in  the  writings  of  the  opposite  party,  which 

Ilii  case  to  actual  dishonesty ;   the  end  would  not  have  fiEuled  to  produce  this  fact 

■nst  have  been  thought  by  him  to  sanctify  against  Greeory,  if  there  had  been  any 

fte  means:    for  asniredlyi  according  to  truth  in  it,  oears  testimony  against  the 

HHdebrand*s  principles,  the  validly  of  a  credibility  of  the  story.    Bishop  Henry  of 

P^mI  election  could  not  be  dependent  on  Speier,  who,  in  his  ferocious  letter  against 

aaytoch  circumstances.    Certam  it  is,  that  Gregory  the  Seventh  (in  Eccard.  scripto- 

ha  waa,  from  the  first,  determined  to  dis-  res  rer.  Germ,  t  ii,  f  762),  would  scarcely 

pale  aiKh  a  position  most  decidedly.    He  have  omitted  to  make  use  of  this  along 

have  yielded  only  for  the  moment,  with  his  other  chaives  against  him,  brings 

e  he  did  not  believe  himself,  as  vet,  it  against  him  simply,  that  when  a  cardinal 

_  enough  to  maintain  his  ground  in  a  ho  had  bound  himself  by  oath  to  the  em- 

qnrrel  with  the  imperial  party,  or  wished  peror,  Hennr  the  Third,  never  to  accept 

at  least  to  guard   against  a   dangerous  the  papal  cugnity,  during  his  own  or  his 

•eUam.    We  must  admit  it  to  be  not  at  all  son's  lifetime,  without  his  consent,  nor  to 

faapcobable,  that  such  attempts  might  be  suffer  that  any  other  person  should  beeome 

■ade  OB  Henry  the  Fourth  by  the  anti-  pope  without  the  same.  ^"^^ 

HOdebrandian party.    But  it  is  hardly  pos-       ^  Lib.  1,  ep.4S. 
tfble  to  believe  that  Gregory,  after  having 
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dengnates  as  "  ibmication ;"  he  declared  not  only  that  those  eceleai^ 
ties,  who  had  obtained  their  offices  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  aiMJj 
those  who  lived  in  such  unlawful  connections,  were  incapable  heneo- 
forth  of  administering  the  functions  of  their  office  ;^  but  he  also  ad- 
dressed himself  anew  to  the  laity  with  a  yiew  to  stir  them  up  aguoit 
the  clergy  who  would  not  obey.  ^^  If,  however,  they  resdve  to  pernfc 
in  their  sins,''  says  he  of  those  clergy,  ^^  then  let  no  one  of  you  allow 
himself  to  hear  mare  firom  them ;  for  their  blessing  will  be  ccmverlod 
into  a  curse,  tiieir  prayer  mto  sm,  as  the  prophet  speaks :  ^  I  will 
curse  your  Uesdngs,' "  Malach.  2 :  12.^  It  was  the  pope's  design,  aa 
he  himself  even  avowed,  to  compel  those  ecclesiastics  who  would  noi 
obey  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  do  so  by  exposing  them  to  the  detestation 
of  tiie  people.'  Gregory,  however,  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  meretr 
having  these  laws  published  at  the  Roman  synod ;  he  also  transmitted 
them  to  those  bishops,  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  synod,  making 
it  at  the  same  time  imperative  on  them  to  see  that  they  were  put  in 
force ;  and  the  legates,  whom  he  sent  forth  in  all  directions,  served  aa 
his  agents  to  promulgate  them  everywhere,  and  to  take  care  that  thej 
should  be  obeyed. 

But  the  most  violent  commotions  broke  out  in  France  and  Qermuijf 
on  the  publication  of  the  law  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  In 
this  instance  was  displayed  the  resistance  of  the  German  spirit,  aoBM 
symptoms  of  which  had  already  been  manifested  at  the  tune  of  the 
panting  of  the  German  church  by  Boniface,  against  this  attempt  to 
curtail  man  of  his  humanity,  it  was  as  if  an  entirely  new  and 
unheard  of  law  was  promulgated ;  and  the  German  spirit  was  pre- 
pared even  now  to  feel  the  contradiction  between  this  law  and  origmal 
Christianity,  to  contrast  the  declarations  of  Christ  and  the  apostlea 
with  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  pope.  Such  remonstrances  as  tiie  fol- 
lowing were  uttered  against  the  pope,  in  Germany  :^  ^'  Forgetting  tho 
word  of  the  Lord  (Matt.  19 :  11),  as  well  as  that  of  the  apostie  Paul 
(1  Corinth.  7 : 9),  he  would  force  men,  by  tyrannical  compuLsion,  to  live 
as  the  angels ;  and  by  seeking  to  suppress  the  very  dictates  of  nature, 
he  was  throwing  open  a  wide  door  for  all  impurity  of  manners.  Unleaa 
he  withdrew  these  decrees,  they  would  prefer  rather  to  renounce  tho 
priesthood  than  their  marriage-covenant ;  and  then  he,  for  whom  men 
were  not  good  enough,  might  look  about  for  angels  to  preside  over  the 
churches." 

The  archbishop  Sigfnd  of  Mcntz  wished  to  prepare  his  clergy  bj 

'  Si  qui  sunt  presbjteri  rei  diaconi  vel  tar,  yerecandia  seculiet  objnrgatione  popn* 

Bubdiacoiu,  (joi  ia  crimiac  foniicationis  ja-  li  resipiscant 

ceant,  interdicimni  u»  ex  parte  Dei  omni-        *  Lambert  of  ABcbaffcnburff^'who  didnot 

potontia  et  S.  Petri  aactoritate  ecclesiae  in-  himself  belong  to  this  anti-Hildebraiidiaii 

troitom,  usqae  dum  poeniteant  ct  emen-  party,  in  his  History  of  Germany  fat  tho 

denk  year  1074),  expresses  himself  in  ue  ibl- 

'  This  ordinance  is  cited  in  this  form  by  lowing  strong  language  :   Adversos  hoe 

Genich  of  Beichersbeig,  in  Ps.  x,  I'ez.  I.  c.  decretnm  protinos  yehcmenter  infremoift 

t  T.  f.  157.    Mansi  Condi,  xx,  f.  434.  tota   factio  clericomm,   hominem    plans 

"  As  ho  himself  says,  in  his  letter  to  haereticam  et  vcsani  dogmatia  esse  dft* 

bishop  Otto  of  Constance:   Ut  qoi  pro  mitans. 
•more  Dei  et  officii  dignitate  nonconrigon- 
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one  step  at  a  time.  He  allowed  them  half  a  year  for  coiudderatian, 
exhorting  them  howeyer,  to  undertake  voluniarilj  that  which  they 
iDOst  otherwise  do  by  constramt,  and  imploring  ihem  not  to  put  him 
ttd  tke  pope  nnder  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  severer  measurea 

SiDst  them.^   This  indulgence,  however,  did  not  help  the  matter,  for 
n  the  archlnshop,  at  a  synod  held  in  Erfurt,  in  the  month  of  Octo 
kr,  required  of  the  clergy  that  they  should  either  separate  firom  their 
viies,  or  resign  their  places,  he  met  with  the  most  violent  resistance. 
In  viin  he  declared  to  them  that  he  did  not  act  according  to  his  own 
infnation,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
Iliey  threatened  lum  with  deposition  and  death,  if  he  persisted  in 
cutying  this  measure  through.    He  saw  himself  forced  to  let  the 
flatter  rest  for  the  present,  and  pronused  that  he  would  make  a 
tqx)tt  to  the  pope  and  try  what  could  be  done.     Accordingly,  he 
irate  to  the  pope,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility, 
floder  the  unfeivorable  circumstances,  of  showing  obedience,  as  he 
vidied,  in  all  that  the  pope  required.    In  this  letter  he  says,  '^  In 
ngud  to  the  chastity  of  the  clergy  and  the  crime  of  heresy,  as  well 
M  everything  else  which  you  propose  to  me,  I  shall  ever,  so  far  as 
God  pwea  me  the  ability,  obey  him  and  you.    It  would,  however, 
conre^Kind  to  apostolical  gentleness,  and  fatherly  love,  so  to  modify 
joor  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  as  that  some  reeard  might  be  had  to 
ths  drcumstances  of  the  time  and  to  that  which  is  practicable  in 
iikUvidual  cases ;  so  that,  while  there  shall  be  no  lack  of  strict  disci- 
ifine  towards  transgressors,  there  shall  neither  be  any  want  of  a 
diaritable  compassion  towards  those  who  are  sick  and  need  a  physi- 
ciiD ;  and  that  the  measure  of  justice  may  not  exceed  the  limits  of 
apostolical  prudence  and  paternal  love."^      But  no  excuses  were 
Miiiing  with  the  pope.    In  an  answer  to  two  letters,^  he  replied  to 
Un^  thai,  ^^  no  doubt,  according  to  man's  judgment,  he  had  adduced 
idg^ty  grounds  of  excuse ;  but  nothing  of  all  this  could  excuse  him, 
however,  before  the  Divine  tribunal,  for  neglecting  that  which  was 
reqoiffite  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  committed  to  his  care, — no 
Iq0  dT  goods,  no  hatred  of  the  wicked,  no  wrath  of  the  poweifiil,  no 
peril  even  of  Ins  life ;  for,  to  be  ready  to  make  all  these  sacrifices,  was 
the  very  thing  that  distinguished  the  shepherd  from  the  hireling." 
'^It  is  a  &ct  &at  must  redound  greatly  to  our  shame,"  said  the  pope, 
m  conclusion,  ^^  that  the  warriors  of  this  world  take  their  posts  every 
day  in  the  line  of  battle  for  their  earthly  sovereigns,  and  scarcely  feel 
i  fear  of  exposing  their  lives  to  hazard ;  and  should  not  we,  who  are 
csDed  priests  of  the  Lord,  fight  for  our  king,  who  created  all  things 

'  See  I^mbeit,  p.  146.  didi  censnra,  nt  apostolicae  discretionis  et 

'  Erit  totem  apostolicae  mansaetadinis  et  patemae  pictatis  modnm  non  excodat  jus- 

wieraae  dUectionis,  sic  ad  fratres  mandata  titiae  meiuiira.    Mansi  Condi,  xx,  f.  434. 
dnifen  ecdesiastica,  at  et  temporam  op-        '  In  the  second,  he  had  excused  himself 

poctanitatff  et  singnlomm  possibilitatem  on  the  ground  that,  nnder  the  existing  cir- 

^pemini  intpicere,  ut  et  deviantibus  et  cumstances,  and  on  account  of  cItU  dis- 

diwQlii  adhibeator  disdpUna,  quae  dcbetur,  putes  and  disturbances,  he  could  not  hold 

ct  inflnnis  et  opus  habcntibus  medico  com-  the  required  coundl  of  reform. 
piMio  caritatis  non  negetur :  sacpcque  ex-       *  Lib,  iii,  ep.  4. 
ninatii  negotiomm  cansis  adhibeator  ju- 
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from  nothing,  who  cheeifolljr  laid  down  his  life  for  ns,  and  who  promii 
ns  eternal  felicity?"  And  he  perasted  in  requiring  that  the  laws  wlw 
had  been  passed  respecting  amonj  and  the  marriage  ci  the  cleij 
should  at  an^  rate  be  carried  into  effect,  rejecting  eyeiy  modificilk 
on  these  pomts.^  A  second  synod  was  held  at  Erfurt,  at  iriudi 
papal  legate  was  present  to  enforce  obedience.  But  he  too  came  hm 
losing  his  life  in  the  tumult  which  ensued,  and  could  accomplish  noti 
ing.  He  archbishop  contented  himself  with  ordering  that  in  fidm 
none  but  unmarried  persons  should  be  elected  to  spiritual  offices,  ti 
that  at  ordination  every  candidate  should  obligate  himself  to  obeon 
the  law  of  celibacy. 

The  pope,  who  was  soon  informed  of  everythmg  that  tranfipired,  I 
the  multitudes  who  came  from  different  regions  to  Rome,'  leani 
that  Gebhard,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  although  he  had  himself  bo( 
present  at  the  synod,  yet  let  his  clergy  go  on  in  the  old  way.  I\ 
this,  the  pope  addressed  him  a  letter  of  sharp  remonstrance.^  In  B 
manner  he  testified  his  displeasure  to  bishop  Otto  of  Gostniti,  aboi 
whom  he  had  heard  similar  reports.  '^  How  should  an  eccleeiafltt 
living  in  concubinage,"  he  asks,  ^^be  competent  to  administer  4 
8acraments,when,  infact,  such  a  person  is  not  even  worthy  of  reo^Tk 
them ;  when  the  most  humble  layman,  living  in  such  unlawful  ca 
nection,  would  certainly  be  excluded  from  t£e  church-commumonr 
He  constantly  assumed  that  marriage  contracted  by  a  clergyman,  i 
defiance  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  was  nothing  better  than  ooi 
cubinage. 

Gregory  reckoned  upon  being  upheld  by  the  people ;  and  he  mi^ 
without  advancmg  another  step,  simply  leave  his  oidinances  to  opoa; 
among  the  people ;  here  he  would  have  found  the  most  powerful  Ba\ 
port.  As  it  had  happened  already,  at  the  close  of  we  preeedUi 
period,^  the  cause  of  the  papacy  against  a  corrupted  clergy  had  no 
become  the  cause  of  the  people.  Gregory  had,  in  fact,  alread 
appealed  to  the  people,  when  he  called  on  them  not  to  accept  il 
sacerdotal  acts  from  ecclesiastics  living  in  unlawful  connections ;  whi 
he  at  the  same  time  exhibited  their  character  in  so  hateful  a  lij^ 
He  moreover  made  a  direct  call  upon  powerful  laymen  for  thet 
active  cooperation  in  enforcing  the  obedience  which  should  be  lei 
dered  to  those  laws.  Thus  he  wrote  to  those  princes,  on  whose  Bul 
mission  and  interest,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  piety,  he  thought  1 
zmght  safely  rely  .^    He  exhorted  them,  in  the  most  urgent  manner, ' 

>  Hoc  aatem  toae  fraternitaU  iDJangimos,  pastorali  vigore  co^rceas.     Lib.  i,  ep^  S 

^natenas  de  simoniaca  hacresi  ac  fomica-  *  Nos  si  vcl  extremam  laYcam  pdlic 

tione  clcricomm,  sicat  ab  apostolica  sede  tni  adhacrcntem  aliqaando  cognoreiimi 

accepisti,  stadiose  perquiras  ct  qoidqaid  banc  vclat  praccisum  a  dominico  oocpo 

retroactam  invcncns,  legaliter  punias  et  xnembram,   donee    pocniteat,  condigiiM 

fhnditns  reseces :    ac  no  qoidqaid  ultcrios  Sacramento  altaris  arcemus,  qaomodo  tq 

fiat,  penitos  intcrdicas.  sacramcntoram  distribator  vel  minister  c 

'  lab.  ix,  ep.  1.    Ab  ipsis  mnndi  finibas  desiae  debet  esse,  qoi  nulla  ratione  deb 

etiam  gentes  noviter  aa  iidem  convcrsao  esse   particcps?    Eccard,   scriptorai  n 

student  annuo  tarn  molieres  quam  viri  ad  Germanicar.  li,  ep.  142. 

enmj  S.  Petmm)  yenire.  ^  See  vol.  iii,  p.  398. 

'  Ut  deiicos,  qui  tnrpiter  ooQTenantnr,  '  Lib.  ii,  ep.  45. 
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nfiuie  accepting  any  priestly  perfonnance  at  the  hands  of  clergy  who 
liad  obtained  their  places  by  simony,  or  who  lived  in  unchastity.^ 
Hey  were  requested  to  publish  these  laws  everywhere ;  and,  if  it 
Affold  be  necessary,  hinder  even  by  force  such  ecclesiastics  from 
administering  the  sacraments.^  They  were  not  to  be  put  at  fault,  if 
tte  bishops  neglected  their  duty  and  kept  nlent,  or  even  spoke  against 
tbem.^  If  it  should  be  objected  to  them,  that  this  did  not  belong  to 
flieir  calling,  still,  they  shoidd  not  desist  from  laboring  for  their  own 
aod  the  people's  salvation ;  they  should,  on  the  contrary,  appeal  to 
fiie  pope,  who  had  lidd  upon  them  this  charge.^  He  himself  says : 
^  Euice,  by  so  many  ordmances,  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Ninth, 
nothing  has  been  effected,^  it  is  far  better  to  strike  out  a  new  path, 
dian  to  let  the  laws  sleep,  and  the  souls  of  men  perish  also."®  He 
kd  allied  himself  with  the  pious  laity  against  the  corrupted  clergy ; 
ba  expresses  his  joy  that  he  had  done  so ;  and  thanks  God,  that  men 
and  women  of  the  lay  order,  notwithstanding  the  bad  example  of  the 
dergy,  were  ready  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  interests  of  piety. 
He  ealls  upon  such  not  to  suflfer  themselves  to  be  alarmed  by  the  cry 
ft  the  latter,  who  thought  themselves  entitied  to  despise  such  laymen, 
II  ignorant  persons.^ 

Agsun,  Gregory  found  a  peculiar  kind  of  support  in  those  monks, 
vho  travelled  about  as  preachers  of  repentance,  had  the  greatest 
iiflaence  among  the  people,  and  sided  with  the  popes  in  combating 
the  prev^ing  corruption  of  manners,  and  the  vicious  clergy.  There 
were  some  among  these,  inflamed  by  the  ardor  of  genuine  piety ;  but 
fliere  were  others  inspired  only  by  fanaticism  or  ambition.^     Hence, 

'  VoBofficinra  coram, qaos  ant  simoniace  tidam  Dei  vel  novis  reoedificare  consiliis, 

framotos  et  ordinatos  aut  in  crimine  forni-  qaam  animas  hominam  una  cum  legiboa 

otioius  jacentes  cognoYoritis,  nallatenos  deperire  neglecds. 
Nebiatis.  ^  Lib.  ii,  ep.  11.    Qaapropter  qnidquid 

*£!  haec  eadcm  adstricti  per  obcdien-  illi  contra  tos  imo  contra  jastitiam  garri- 

Ikm  tam  in  cnria  regis  qoam  per  alia  loca  ant  et  pro  defcndenda  neqaitia  sua  vobis, 

H  eonrentoa  regni  notincantcs  ac  persua-  qui  illitcrati  estis,  objiciant,  tos  in  purita* 

laites,  quantum  potc^tis,  talcs  sacrosanctis  te  et  constantia  fidei  vestrae  permanentea, 

lemriie  mystoriis,  ctiom  vi,  si  oportuerit,  quae  de  episcopis  et  sacerdotions  simonia- 

pnfaibeatis.  cis  ant  in  fomicadone  jacientibos  ab  apos* 

'  Qnidqaid  opiscopi  dehinc  loqaantur  ant  tolica  scde  accepistis,  firmiter  credite  et 

tKeant  tencte.    In  a  letter  which  is  addressed  to 

*  Si  qui  antcm  contra  vos  qntMi  istnd  the  bishop  and  tho  communities  at  the 

flAdi  YeHtri  non  esse,  aliqaid  garrire  in-  same  time,  ho  calls  upon  both  to  labor  to- 

(ipiant,  hoc  illis  respondcte :  ut  Yostram  et  gethcr  for  the  same  object  Lib.  ii,  op.  55. 
popnli  sxdutcm  non  impcdicntcs,  dc  injiinc-        ^  When  the  decrees  of  that  Koman  coun- 

ti  Tobis  obcdienda  ad  nos  nobiscum  dispu-  cil  were  made  known  at  a  synod  held  in 

Mui  Yeniant.  Paris,  nearly  aU  the  bishops,  abbots,  and 

'  Concerning   those  laws :    Qane  cum  clergy  protested  against  them,  declaring, 

mcta  et  anostolica  mater  ccclcsia  jam  a  imj)ortabilia  esse  praecepta  ideoque  irrndo* 

taipore  b.  Leonis  papae  saepe  in  conciliLs  nabilia.     Walter,  abbot  of  the  monastery 

tm  per  legatos  tum  per  epistolas  in  se  et  of  St  Mardn,  near  Pontisara  (Pontoise), 

Wwni^flan  sibi  plebes,  utpote  ab  antiquiori-  the  fierce  antagonist  of  simony,  who  fear* 

bv  neglccto,  renovarc  ct  obsen-aro  com-  lessly  told  tho  truth  to  king  Philip  the 

■OBoerit,  rogaYcrit  ct  acccpta  per  Pctrum  First,  was  the  only  one  who  stood  up  for 

■Ktoritate  jasserit,    adhuc   inobcdientes,  these  laws,  on  the  principle  of  the  respect 

czeepds  perpaucis,  tam  exccrandam  con-  which    in  OYcry   ovae  was  duetto  wpe- 

netndinem  nulla  studuerunt  prohibidone  riors.    Churchmen  and  pe 

decidere,  nulla  districtione  punirc.  attacked  him  on  all  aidei; 

'  Multo  enim  melius  nobis  Yidctnr,  jus-  to  be  moYed  by  any 

VOL.  IV.  9 


se  was  dneto  wpe- 
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the  monks  drew  upon  themselves,  as  a  class,  the  hatred  of  the  bbA 
Hildebrandian  party.  Thejr  were  represented  by  the  men  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  that  party,  as  ^diarisees,  promoters  of  smritoal  dark- 
ness, and  zealots  for  human  oidinances.^  In  the  anti-Hildebrandiaii 
party  we  must  distmguish  two  classes :  those  who,  contending  onfy  fii 
their  own  personal  advantage  and  the  maintenance  of  old  abuses,  were 
fiffthest  removed  fitxn  the  interest  of  culture  ;  and  those  who  strove 
for  the  cause  of  a  well-grounded  conviction, — representatives  (jf 
a  freer  spirit,*  which  they  had  contracted  firom  the  study  of  the  BiUe, 
and  of  the  older  church-teachers,  and  which  would  mcite  them  ta 
push  their  studies  still  further  in  the  same  direction.  To  such,  tfai 
monks  contending  for  the  Hildebrandian  system  might  well  appetf  to 
be  no  better  than  OUcurantiiU, 

Thus  Gregory  must  unite  himself  with  the  monks  against  tiw 
bishops  as  well  as  against  the  princes.  We  see  how  he  takes  the  part 
of  the  former  against  that  fiWminded  bishop,  Cunibert  of  Turin  |p 
and  it  may  be  a  question  on  which  side  the  right  was  in  tlus  dispute  S 
whether  tiie  quarrel  was  not  connected  with  the  universal  coDteil 
about  principles  which  a^tated  these  times.  Remarkable  is  the  lan- 
guage which  Gregory,  in  a  threatening  tone,  addresses  to  this  Ushopi 
that  ^^  the  earlier  popes  had  made  pious  monasteries  free  from  all 
relations  of  dependence  on  the  bishops,  and  bishoprics  free  from  the 
oversight  of  the  metropoUtans,  in  oraer  to  protect  them  against  tbiB 

threats.  See  his  Life,  written  hj  ooe  of  prerented  instrnction  in  their  mooastariH^ 
his  disciples ;  c.  ii,  4  10,  t  i,  Mens.  April,  t  and  sought  to  keep  the  youth,  from  tfai 
760.  Even  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  first,  in  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Minii- 
twclfth  century,  to  the  time  of^  pope  Pas-  dmn  est  valde,  quod  nolnnt  aliqni,  pnad* 
chalis  the  Second,  the  papal  laws  of  celiba-  pne  aatem  monachi,  quae  praeclan  aoiil 
cy  were  so  little  observed  in  Normandy,  discerc,  qui  ne  pneros  qnidem  vel  ad<de- 
that  priests  celebrated  their  weddings  open-  scentes  permittunt  in  monasteriis  haben 
ly,  passed  their  livings  to  their  sons  by  in-  stadinm  salntaris  scientiae,  nt  scilicet  radfl 
heritance,  or  gave  them  as  a  dowry  to  their  ingeninm  nntriatnr  siliqnis  daemonionim, 
dHn^tem,  if  they  had  no  other  property,  quae  sunt  consnetndines  hamanamm  tz»- 
Their  wives  before  they  married,  took  an  ditionum,  nt  ejusmodi  spnrdtns  assoe&cd 
oath  before  their  parents,  that  they  would  non  possintgustare,  qnam  soavis  est  Doml* 
never  forsake  their  husbands.  When,  how-  nns,  qui  dicit  in  evangelio  de  talibiu:  rm 
ever,  the  monk  Bernard  (abbot  of  Tira  in  vobis  scribae  et  pharisaei  h^pocritae,  tm 
the  diocese  of  Chartres),  itinerated  at  that  enim  non  intratis,  nee  sinitis  introevnlM 
time  in  Normandy  as  a  preacher  of  re-  intrare.  Apolog.Iib.  ii,  p.  170,  in  GoldaiL 
pontance,  being  a  man  of  true  piety,  who  Apol.  pro  Henrico  Qnarto.HanoYiae,161I« 
nad  great  influence  on  the  people,  he  stood  '  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg  complains  of 
forth  in  opposition  to  such  ecclesiastics  and  the  wresting  of  the  Scriptures  which  the 
sharply  rebuked  them  in  his  discourses,  defender  of  simony  and  of  Nicolaitism  (m 
Some  gave  heed  to  his  exhortations,  but  the  defence  of  the  marriage  of  priests  was 
the  greater  number  continued  to  pursue  termed)  resorted  to :  Ipsi  oimoniad  etNE- 
their  old  course  of  life.  The  wives  of  the  colaitae  obtinuerunt  divitias  corpondea  et 
priests  with  their  whole  retinue,  and  the  spiritnoles,  nam  possidcntecclesiasetscinnt 
derffy  themselves,  persecuted  him.  They  scriptnros  ct  ideo  de  ijms  tenpturiM  ttuovi 
tried  to  bring  it  about  that  he  should  be  testamenti  intendorunt  arcum  ad  se  detor- 
forbidden  to  preach.  See  the  Life  of  this  quendo  et  flcctendo  sensum  eorvm  juxta 
man,  at  Apnl  14,  c.  vi,  ^  51,  t.  ii,  f.  234.  errorem  suum.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
^  The  fierce  opponent  of  the  Hildebran-  educated  men  of  the  anti-Hildebrandiaa 
dian  party,  and  zealous  champion  for  the  party  took  pains  to  stady  the  Bible:  and 
cause  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  what  Gerhoh  calls  wresting  of  the  Scrip- 
bishop  Waltram  of  Naumburg,  attacked  tures,  was  sometimes  the  right  interpret** 
the  monks  as  pharisees,  ( Obscuroiifes),  who  tion  of  the  Bible, 
•eaionsly  conten^tod  for  human  traditions,  '  See  vol.  iii,  p.  3SS. 
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nmify  of  fheir  saperiors,  so  that  they  might  ever  stand  free,  and  im- 
mediately connected,  as  more  illustrious  members,  with  the  head,  the 
apoBtolical  seeJ  Here  we  discern  that  tendency  of  papal  absolatism, 
mdeh  was  seeldng  to  dissolve  the  existing  legitimate  gradation  of  the 
dmrch  oreanism,  and  to  procure  organs  everywhere  which  should  be 
ioBediately  dependent  on  and  serviceable  to  itself.  It  was  made 
fterefore  a  special  matter  of  reproach  agunst  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
Irf  Ae  defenders  of  the  opposite  system,  —  that  he  paid  no  regard 
whatever  to  the  specific  rights  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority.* 

Bat  the  passions  of  the  people  having  once  been  excited  against  the 
dergy,  there  arose,  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  we  observe  on  the 
Eb  occasion  in  any  former  period,  separatist  movements,  and  the 
mkms  of  tiie  people  went  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  the  popes. 
tiTmen  stood  forth  who,  while  they  declared  the  sacraments  admin- 
iitered  by  the  corrupted  clergy  to  be  without  valicUty,  took  the  liberty 
themselves  to  baptiie.  We  may  well  believe,  too,  the  remark  of  a 
lirtorian,  of  this  period,'  hostilely  disposed  to  this  pope,  tiiat,  in  a 
Me  of  the  nations  which  still  continued  to  be  so  rude,  tlie  &naticism 
eidted  by  the  pope  against  the  married  clerCT,  manifested  itself  in 
the  wildest  ouroreaks,  and  even  led  to  a  prdoination  of  the  sacrar 
neats.  Heretical  tendencies  might  easily  spring  up  out  of  this  in- 
nnection  against  the  corrupted  clergy  and  this  separatism,  or  find  in 
flMtn  a  point  of  attachment.  It  was  an  easy  thing  for  all,  who  under- 
stood how  to  take  advantage  of  the  excited  feelings  of  the  people,  to 
«e  them  for  their  own  ends,  and  as  a  means  to  obtain  followers. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  heretical  sects,  which  in  the  twelfUi  century 
Sfn^d  with  so  much  power,  especially  in  Italy,  were  by  this  ferment 
Mt  a  little  promoted,^  as  the  sectarian  name  of  the  Patarenes^  itself 
indicates.  The  demagogical  tendency  was  especially  objected  to 
tke  pope  by  his  adversaries ;  and  it  was  said,  that  he  made  use  of 
the  popular  fury  as  a  means  of  procuring  obedience  to  his  laws.^ 

'  Lib.  ii,  ep.  69.    Feipetaa  libertate  do-  ab  omni  ecdesiastica  subjecdone  excntien- 

iMtes  apostolicae  sedi  velnt  prindpalia  tibus,  laid  sacra  mjrsteria  temerant  et  de 

9md  MO  membra  adhaerere  sanxerant.  his  disputant,  infantes  baptizant,  sordido 

'  See  the  letter  of  the  bishop  of  Spctcr  humore  aariam  pro  sacro  oieo  et  dirismate 

tpSmtt  Gregoiy :  Sublata  ^uantam  in  te  atentcs,  in  extremo  vitae  viaticam  domini- 

6iy  onmi  potestate  episcopis,  quae  eis  di-  cum  et  usitatum  ecclesiae  obsequiom  sepal- 

mStMM  per  gratiam  Spiritus  sancti  collata  turae  a  presb^teris  coniogatis  accipere  parvi 

MM  duMedtor,  dam  nemo  jam  alicni  epis-  pendant,  dccimas  prcsbyteris  depatatas  \pd 

opoa  mat  presbyter  est,  nitu  qai  hoc  indi^  cremant,  et  nt  in  ano  caetera  perpendas, 

Mnoia  asaeatatione  a  (asta  tao  emcndi-  laid  corpus  Domini  a  presbytcris  conjuga- 

tain.   See  Eccard,  L  c.  ii,  f.  762.  tis  consocratam,  saepe  pedibus  concalca- 

'  See  tlie  remarks  of  Sigcbert  of  Gem-  yerunt  et  sangainem  Domini  yoluntarie 

Ueva,  died  below.  effuderant,  et  malta  alia  contra  Jus  et  fas 

*  This  may  be  gathered  even  from  the  in  ecclesia  gcsta  sunt,  et  hoc  occasiono  mtd- 

wait  able  account  of  the  historian  Sige-  ft /Meudbma^ri  exargcntes  in  ecclesia,  oro- 

Un  of  Gembloars.    Continentiam  paucis  fanU  namtatibus  piebem  ab  eodeaiastica  dixi- 

twentibtts,    aliqaibns   eam   modo    causa  plina  avartunt.  Although  this  account,  as 

—  ae  jactantiae  simulantibns,  multis  proceeding  from  an  opponent  of  the  llilde- 

iam  perjoro   (since    they  put  brandian  partf,  might  excite  suspicion,  yet 

nndcr  an  oblation,  at  their  certainly  m  all  essential  points  it  is  in  con- 

MliaatioB,  to  obsenre  the  laws  of  celibacy,  formi^  with  the  truth. 

lid  yet  were  not  enabled  to  keep  it),  cu-  ^  See  yol.  iii,  p.  39.3. 

aolamihas  ad  hoc  hac  opportnoitate  laids  *  In  the  letter  of  Theodoric 

■Migeotibu  oontzm  sacros  ordincs,  et  se  Legem  de  clericoram  incoi 
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How  eanly  the  people,  in  a  time  of  barbarism,  mi^t  pass  orer  fitm  a 
superstitious  veneration  of  the  clergy  to  a  fanatical  detestation  of 
them,  may  be  seen  fix>m  the  example  in  Denmark,  which  peiliaps  wai 
connected  with  these  movements  excited  by  the  pope  himself.    Thfl 

Sople,  on  occasions  of  public  calamity,  a  bad  atmosphere,  drooj^is, 
lure  of  crops,  were  wont  to  complain  of  the  clergy,  and  to  rage 
against  them ;  hence,  the  pope  himself  was  under  the  necesaiy  of 
everting  them  to  show  a  becoming  reverence  to  the  priests.^ 

All  this  now  furnished  grounds  for  various  compliunts  agunst  Hm 
pope.  Even  those  who  approved  the  laws  respecting  celibacy,  in  them- 
selves considered,  still  could  not  approve  the  means  which  he  em- 
ployed to  enforce  obedience  to  them ;  and  they  thought  he  ought  to 
have  been  content  to  establish  these  laws  on  a  firm  foundation  for  difl 
future,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  them  in  all  following  time.  Bui 
they  found  fault  with  him,  because  he  showed  no  indulgence  to  thote 
clergymen  who  were  ahready  bound  by  the  ties  of  w^ock,  becanie 
he  was  for  having  everything  done  at  once,  and  paid  no  regard  to  ttifl 
weakness  of  mas^d ;  because  he  did  not  copy  the  example  of  Chiiflt^ 
in  bearing  with  the  infirmities  of  his  disciples ;  because  he  was  fix 
pouring  Hxe  new  wine  into  old  botties,  and  stirring  up  the  people  m 
cruelly  against  the  clergy.  By  all  the  laws  in  the  world,  said  theji 
that  cannot  possibly  be  brought  about  by  force  which  grace  alone  can 
efiect  by  working  from  within.  Hence  everv  good  man  should  be 
more  ready  to  pray  for  the  weak,  than  to  involve  them  in  such  persfr- 
cutions.9 

Furthermore,  the  manner  in  which  Gregory  had  expressed  himself 
respecting  the  sacramental  acts  performed  by  unworthy  ecclesiastics, 
gave  occasion  to  the  charge,  that  he  made  tiie  validity  and  force  o£ 
the  sacraments  depend  on  the  subjective  character  of  the  priest: 
which  stood  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  concerning  the  objective 
validity  of  the  sacraments  recognized  ever  since  the  controversiefl 
between  Cyprian  and  the  Church  of  Rome  .3 


coram  insanias  cohibcnda,  legem  ad  scan-  rum  mnRtnm  in  Tcteres  uteres  fundi 

dalam  in  ecclcsia  mittendnm  tartaro  vo-  venire,  insupcr  mdcs  discipalos,  qnaradili 

mentc  prolatam.    Martene  et  Durand,  thes.  com  illis  sponsos  est^  non  jejunare  profitstor, 

nov.  anedototor.  t  i,  f.  218.    And  Henry,  infirmitations  nostris  misericorditer  compa* 

bishop  of  Speier,  says,  in  the  letter  above  ti  non  dedignatur.     As  Christ  the  gretl 

cited :   Omnis  rcrum  ecclesiasticarum  ad-  physician,  received  publicans  and  sinnon 

ministratio  plebejo  furori  per  te  attributa.  among  his  table  companions.      Bat  one 

^  Ills  way  of  doing  this,  discovers,  in  a  '^'ill  say :     Yes,  afler  they  manifested  r^ 

characteristic  manner,  the  more   Jewish  pentance.     Well,  bat  who  broaght  them 

than  Chrifitian  position  on  which  he  stood,  to  repentance  ?     Assuredly,  Christ  aloae. 

Quod  quam  ^ve  peccatam  sit,  ex  eo  li-  Profecto  filius  hominis,  qai  de  coelo  d^ 

qaido   potcstis    advertere,  qnod    Jodacis  scendit,  Zachaeo  sui  occulta  inn>iratiOM 

etiam  sacerdotibus  ipse  salvator  noster  le-  odscensionem  arboris  persnasit    Sic  etMm 

pra  purgatos  eis  mittcndo  honorem  exhi-  nunc,  nisi  illc  omnia  trahens  ad  te  oecMfei 

Duent  cactcrisqne  servandum  esse  quae  auaegratiaemetanosmiserostrakat^proeuidiih 

illi  dixissent,  praecepit,  quam  profecto  ves-  hio  nostri  Papae  auctoritas  vncillat  Agnnm 

tri   qualescunque    habeantur,  tamen  illis  cum  lupo  vesci  confitetur  dextcra  exodd. 

longe  sint  mcliores.    Lib.  vii,  ep.  21.  Froinde  quemque  piorum  roagis 


'The  words  of  priest  Albbin,  in  his  pro  infirmis  orare,  quam  in  istis  mails  dio- 

secondletteragainstpriest  Bemold  of  Con-  ms  tot  versecutorum  soper  eos  jngam  dv- 

stance :    Nonne  etiam  ipse  sommas  ponti-  cere.    £d.  Goldast  1.  c.  pag.  42. 

fex,  qui  coelos  penetravit,  non  omnes  hoc  '  See  Waltram  of  Naumburg,  I.  iii,  e.  S. 

Terbnm  castitatu  capere,  neqao  etiam  no-  Gexhoh  of  Reichenberg  takes  greet  peiDt 
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Alttoaj^  thoee  first  ordinancefl  of  the  pope  had  already  excited  so 

wkat  a  ferment,  he  yet,  unmoved  by  that  circumstance,  proceeded  to 

(ike  another  step,     in  order  to  cut  off  entirely  the  fountain-head  of 

flifliony,  and  to  deprive  the  secular  power  of  all  influence  in  the  ap- 

pnotments  to  spiritual  offices,^  the  right  of  inveatiture^  by  virtue  ol 

wUeh  the  leity  might  always  exercise  a  certain  influence  of  this  sort, 

vas  to  be  wholly  denied  them.    At  a  second  fast-synod  of  reform, 

Md  at  Rome  the  year  1075,  he  issued  the  ordinance :  ^^  K  any  person 

JB  future  accepts  a  bishopric  or  an  abbacy  from  the  hands  of  a  lay- 

mn,  such  person  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  bishop  or  an  abbot,  nor 

AiIl  he  enter  a  church,  till  he  has  given  up  the  place  thus  illegall? 

obCamed.     The  same  thing  should  hold  good  also  of  the  lower  churcn 

ofieee.     And  every  individual,  be  he  emperor  or  king,  who  bestows 

iBfestiture  in  connecti(»i  with  such  an  office,  should  be  excluded  from 

dinreh-communion."  *    Gregory  and  his  party  maintained  that  on  this 

point  also  they  only  restored  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  laws  the 

Mdiority  which  belonged  to  them ;  that  being  reduced  to  practice, 

ilueh  these  laws  had  determmed  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  church 

decti(Hi8«    He  was  praised  as  the  restorer  of  free  church  elections ; 

ndmen  were  indebted  to  him  for  the  rescue  of  the  church  from  utter 

IBB,  which  venality,  and  hence  bad  appointments  to  all  offices,  from 

fta  hi^est  to  the  lowest,  must  have  for  their  consequence.^    By  the 

(Aer  party,  however,  it  was  made  out,  m  defence  of  the  ri^ts  of 

nonarohs,  that  if  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  willing  to  receive  from 

tiwm  dvil  immunities  and  possesions,  they  must  also  bind  themselves 

i^ihe  fulfilment  of  the  duties  therewith  connected.     This  was  the 

bej^nning  of  a  long-continued  contest  between  the  papacy  and  the 

laeular  power. 

to  defend  the  pope  tmnst  the  accasation       *  See  ^is  decree  in  the  work  which  that 

€f  IfaoM  who  said :  Non  potest  pollui  rer-  lealoni  defender  of  Gregory's  course,  Aa- 

bttB  Dei,  non  potest  impediri  gratia  Dei,  seim,  bishop  of  Lacca,  wrote  against  hif 

qiinfaoseffectBsoperetar,ctiamperminis-  adversary  Gaibert      T.  iii,  p.  i,  lib.  ii,  t 

toos,  Jadae  traditori  similes.    He  grants  3S3.    Canis.  lect  antiq.  ed.  Basnage. 
Alilo  be  tme  in  reference  to  those  whose        '  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg,  who  wroie 

HoH  are  not  yet  openly  known;  bnt  the  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth   centiiiy. 

Me  ia  different,  he  maintaias,  after  such  reckons  the  restoration  of  free  ecclesiastical 

worthless  clei^gymen  hare  been  deposed  by  elections  among  the  works  of  the  HoIt 

tm  pope ;  jost  as  Jadas,  after  he  had  be-  Spirit  in  his  times.   Haec  sunt  pia  de  spin- 

ttmt  exposed,  and  had  left  the  ranks  of  tu  pietatis  provenicntia  spectacula,  cuius 

die  disciples,  no   longer  took  part  with  operation!  et  hoc  assignamus.  quod  in  die- 

them  in  any  religions  act    See  1.  c.  nag.  bus  istis  magna  est  libertas  canonicis  elec- 

154  leq.    ^^e  see  from  what  he  says,  now  tionibus  episcopomm,  abbatum,  praeposi- 

■leli  talk  there  was  at  that  time  on  this  tomm,  et  aliarum  ecclesiasticarum  persoa- 

lalgect  on  both  sides.     In  a  much  more  arum  provehendarum  in  dignitatibus,  qnas 

Ale  manner  than  Gerhoh,  Anselm  of  Can-  per  multos  annos  paene  a  temporibus  Ot- 

lerinrT  defends  at  one  and  the  same  time,  tonis  primi,  imperatoris  usque  ad  impera- 

ibe  oDJertiTe  yalidity  of  the  sacraments  torcm  nenricum  quartum,  Yendero  solebant 

mi  the  papal  law,  the  sense  of  which  was  ipsi  reges  vel  imperatores  regnaute  ubique 

MCffno  qais  ea,  quae  tractant,  contemnen-  simonia,  dnm  per  simoniacos  episcopos  in 

4e,  sed  tracundos  execrandos  existimet,  ut  cathedra  pcsdlcntiae  positos  mortifera  ilia 

^  Dei  et  Aneelomm  pracsentiam  non  pestis  dilata  est  usque  ad  infimos  plebanos 

fBiaeuiur,  vel  liominum  detestatione  re-  et  eapellanos,  per  qnos  valde  muldpUcatoa 

falsi,  sacra  contaminare  desistant  Lib.  i,  (see  vol.  in,  p.  109,  and  418),  -^ 

ep.M.  iota  Jbedabatur,  nsque  ad  Qrag 

'  8m  voL  ill,  pp.  388, 396,  and  403.  mom,  qui  se  oppof  nit  mnnm 

9* 
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hopes  for  the  futnre.  Already  Gregory  was  employed,  daring  Hob 
momentary  interval  of  peace,  in  sketching  the  ontJmes  of  a  great 
plan,  for  the  execution  of  which  he  invited  the  cooperaiaon  of  kiii^ 
Henry.  The  idea  of  a  crusade,  first  broached  by  Sylvester  the 
Second,  was  now  taken  up  again  by  him.  We  have  observed  hoiir 
Gregory  lamented  over  the  separation  of  the  Western  &om  the  Etat- 
em  church,  and  the  sad  condition  of  Oriental  Christendom,  overran  by 
the  Saracens.  He  had  been  invited  from  the  East  to  proeore  flie 
assistance  of  the  West  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Christian  brethrea 
of  the  East.  The  hope  was  opened  out  to  him,  of  liberating  ike  holy 
places  from  the  yoke  of  the  infidels,  of  once  more  uniting  togetbei 
the  East  and  the  West  in  one  community  of  faith  and  church-fellov- 
ship,  and  of  thus  extending  his  spiritual  prerogative  over  the  former  M 
well  as  the  latter.  Fiftv  thousand  men  were  already  prepared  to 
march  under  his  priestiy  direction  to  the  East.i  ^^  Since  our  fiitherB,** 
he  wrote,  ^^  have,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Catholic  fiuth,  often  trod 
those  countries,  so  will  we,  sustained  by  the  prayers  of  all  Christiiaii 
if  under  the  leading  of  Christ  the  way  shall  be  opened  to  us,-— ftr 
it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps,  but  the  ordering  of 
our  ways  is  of  the  Lord,  —  for  the  sake  of  the  same  faith  and  for  ilia 
defence  of  Christians  go  thither  also."    And  in  communicating  Hoi 

Surpose  to  king  Henry,  he  asked  his  counsels  and  support ;  he  wooU 
unng  his  absence  commend  the  Boman  church  to  his  protection. 
But  soon  Gregory  became  involved  in  violent  disputes,  wluoh  no 
longer  permitted  him  to  think  of  executing  so  vast  a  plan. 

The  young  king  Henry,  following  his  own  inclinations,  would  bt 
more  ready  to  agree  with  the  opponents  of  the  Hildebrandian  system, 
than  with  its  adherents ;  for  Gregory's  severity  could  not  possibly  be 
agreeable  to  him ;  and  men  were  not  wanting  who  wished  to  make  hm 
of  him  as  a  bulwark  against  the  rigid,  inflexible  pope,  and  these  in- 
vited him  to  assert  against  the  latter  his  sovereign  power.  His  uncer- 
tain political  situation  had  procured  admission  for  the  remonstrance! 
of  his  mother  and  other  mediators.  But  after  he  had  conquered 
Saxony,  these  restraints  vanished  away.  The  pope  heard,  that  tlM 
emperor  continued,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  to  fill  vacant  bishoprics  in 
Italy  and  Germany ;  and  that  he  had  again  drawn  around  him  tfaie 
excommunicated  ministers.  After  Gregory  found  that  he  had  been 
deceived  by  many  of  Henry's  specious  words,  he  wrote  him  in  thfl 
Tear  1075,  as  the  last  trial  of  kmdness,  a  threatening  letter,  couched 
m  language  of  paternal  severity,  but  at  the  same  time  tempered  iritib 
gentleness.  The  spirit  in  which  he  wrote  was  expressed  already  in 
the  superscription  r  '^  Gregory  to  king  Henry,  health  and  apostolioa] 
blessing ;  that  is,  in  case  he  obeys  the  apostolical  see,  as  becomes  a 
Christian  prince."  With  such  a  proviso  —  the  letter  began  —  had  he 
bestowed  on  him  the  apostolical   blessing,  because  the  report  wai 

'  Lib.  ii,  ep.  31.  Jam  ultra  quinqnaginta  yolnnt  insargere^et  usqae  ad  sepnldim 

millia  ad  hoc  se  praeparant,  at  si  me  poe-  Domini  ipso  dacente  pcryenire. 

aont  in  expeditione  pro  daoe  ae  pontifice  '  Lib.  iii,  ep.  10. 
habere,  axmata  maaaeonttm  jpimMwt  I>ei 
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ibroad,  that  he  knowingly  held  fellowship  with  persons  excommn- 

nicated.     If  this  were  the  case,  he  himself  must  perceive,  that  he 

ooold  not  otherwise  expect  to  share  the  divine  and  apostolical  blessing, 

ftiQ  that  he  separated  himself  from  the  excommunicated,  inciting 

tbem  to  repentance,  and  rendered  himself  worthy  of  absolution  by 

ifoding  the  satisfaction  that  was  due.     If,  therefore,  he  felt  himself 

to  be  guilty  in  this  matter,  he  should  quickly  apply  for  advice  to  some 

pious  bishop,  confess  his  fault  to  him ;  and  the  bishop,  with  the  con- 

mrence  of  the  pope,  could  impose  a  suitable  penance,  and  bestow 

ilaohition  on  him.^    He  next  complains  of  the  contradiction  between 

Ui  fair  professions  and  his  actions.     In  reference  to  the  law  against 

bfeetiture,  concerning  which  the  pope  had  been  informed  that  the 

kJDg  had  many  difficulties,^  he  declared,  it  is  true,  once  more,  that  he 

bid  merely  restored  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws  to  their  rights  ;  yet  he 

frafeesed  himself  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations  on  that  subject, 

faoogh  pious  men,  with  the  king,  and^  to  mitigate  so  far  the  severity 

rfthe  law  in  compliance  with  their  advice,  as  could  be  done  consist- 

Mlly  with  the  glory  of  Crod  and  the  spiritual  safety  of  the  king. 

Tke  pope  had  siud  nothing  in  this  letter  which,  according  to  his 
node  of  looking  at  things,  could  offend  the  king's  dignity.   He  looked 

r I  it  as  a  principle  universally  valid,  that  high  and  low  should  in 
manner  be  subject  to  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  He  could  not  fore- 
lee  ftat  Henry,  after  having  so  shortly  before,  at  least  in  his  profes- 
aoDS,  acknowledged  so  entire  a  submission  to  the  papal  see,  would 
receive  such  a  letter,  in  which  he  himself  held  out  his  hand  for  peace, 
lith  such  violent  indignation.^    But  as  appears  evident  from  the  let- 

'  Qni  com  nostra  licentia  congmam  tibi  Some  important  occarrence  most  have  in- 

pn>  hac  calpa  injangens  pocnitentiam  te  tervened,  which  led  the  pope  to  deriate  so 

iMrat,  at  nobis  too  consensu  modam  far  from  the  paternal  tone  which  he  had 

poemtentiae  tme  per  epistolam  s«am  rcra-  expressed  in  this  letter.    The  thinf^,  after 

ciier  intimare  aodeat  all,  remains  (^nite  improbable.      We  may 

'Decretnm,  qood   quidam  dicnnt  im-  perhaps   consider  the    embassy  mention- 

portabile  pondos  et  immensam  gravitndi-  ed  by  this  historian  as  the  same  with  that 

ML  which  was  the  bearer  of  the  above-men- 

'Ke  prayae  consnetndinis  matatio   te  tioned  letter;    and  in  this  case,  wo  must 

anmoTeret.  explain  the  contents  of  the  message  do- 

*  Aceording  to  the  account  of  the  Ger-  livcred  by  this  embassy  in  accordance  with 

an  historian,  Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg,  the  letter  itself.     From  the  letter,  it  fol- 

dnra  was,  to  be  sure,  something  else  of  a  lows,  to  be  sure,  that  if  Hcnr}-  did  not  act 

■ecial  diaracter,  which  so  exasperated  the  in  the  way  required  of  him  by  the  poiie,  he 

mngs  of  the  king  towards  the  pope,  and  had  to  expect  excommunication ;  and  from 

lUeh  had  in  some  sense  compelled  him,  this,  the  story  just  related  may  have  grown. 

vless  he  was  willing  to  be  completely  Were  the  statement,  as  we  find  it  given  by 

ksmbled^  before  the  pope,  to  anticipate  the  this  historian,  the  correct  one,  the  defenders 

Mow  which  he  was  to  receive  from  Rome,  of  Gregory  could  never  have  appealed  to 

Tke  pope  had  sent  an  embassy  to  him,  the  fact,  that  Henry  had  attacked  tlie  pope 

tbouffh  which  he  dted  him  to  appear  be-  without  any  previous  provocation,  and  that 

kn  tbe  Roman  synod  of  Lent,  on  the  this  first  violent  step  was  the  source  of  all 

Ibnday  of  the  second  week  of  Lent,  a.  d.  the  ensuing  evil    Thus,  the  languape  of 

IOT6,  where  he  was  to  clear  himself  of  the  Gebhard,  bishop  of  Salzburg,  to  llermann, 

cbiges  which  had  been  brought  against  bishop  of  Metz,  is :   "  The  adherents  of 

Urn,  with  the  threat  that,  if  he  did  not  Henry  could  not  excuse  themselves  on  the 

eonply,  the    ban  would  be  pronounced  ground,  that  Uiey  at  first  had  only  adopted 

fla  him  the  same  day.     The  above-men-  measures  of  defence  against  the  pope.** 

^ned  letter  of  the  pope,  however,  contra-  Nam  apostolicae  animadversionis,  qua  se 

wis  the  supposition  of  any  such  embassy,  injnriatoa  caosaotar,  ipd  pQA|L£asa  ex- 
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ter  of  the  pq)e  addressed  to  the  Germans  themselves,^  he  afterwardi 
sent  to  him  three  men,  natives  of  comitries  subject  to  the  emperor, 
who  were  directed  privately  to  reprove  him  for  his  transgressioiiti 
exhort  him  to  repentance,  and  represent  to  him,  that  if  he  did  nol 
reform,  and  shun  all  intercourse  with  the  excommunicated,  he  misIM 
expect  excommunication ;  and  that  then,  as  a  thing  which,  acoordmg 
to  the  Hildebrandian  notions  of  ecclesiastical  law,  followed  necoaaarl^ 
upon  excommunication,  he  would  no  longer  be  competent  to  adnumt- 
ter  the  government.  Henry,  in  his  existing  state  of  mind,  was  little 
capable  of  enduring  such  a  mode  of  treatment  as  this.  He  diwniwrf 
the  envoys  in  an  insulting  manner ;  and  an  accidental  drcomstaiioe 
contributed  perhaps  to  induce  him  to  venture  on  a  step,  which  was  by 
no  means  justified  in  the  then  existing  forms  of  law,  but  by  which  M 
hoped  he  might  be  able  to  rid  himself  at  once  of  so  annoying  an  over* 
seer.  A  certsun  cardinal,  Hugo  Blancus,  whom  pope  Alexander  Urn 
Second,  and  mdeed  Gregory  himself,  had  employed  on  embasries, 
but  who,  for  reasons  unlmown,  had  become  the  pope's  most  bitW 
enemy,  and  whom  Hildebrand  had  deposed,*  came  to  the  emperor  and 
handed  over  to  lum  a  violent  complaint  against  the  pope.  The  king 
now  issued  letters  nussive  for  an  assembly  of  his  spiritual  and  seovlar 
dignitaries,  to  be  held  at  Worms  on  the  Sunday  of  Septuagenma^  A.  D. 
1076.  These  letters  invited  them  to  come  to  the  rescue  not  merdy 
of  his  own  insulted  dignity,  but  also  of  the  interests  of  all  the  bishop8| 
the  interests  of  the  whole  oppressed  church.  In  this  writing  he  even 
accuses  the  pope,  probably  on  the  ground  of  the  above-mentioned 
rumor,  of  having  obtained  possession  of  the  papal  dignity  in  an  nn- 
lawful  manner .3  He  requires  of  the  bishops,  that  they  should  stand 
by  him  in  a  distress,  which  was  not  his  alone,  but  the  common  dis- 
tress of  all  the  bishops,  and  of  the  whole  oppressed  church.  It  was 
the  common  "interest  of  the  empire  and  of  tl^  priesthood ;  for  the  pope 
had,  notwithstanding  Christ's  direction  that  the  two  swords,  the  spirit- 
ual and  the  secular,  the  two  powers,^  should  be  separated  from  each 

titerant,  et  nnde  se  accensofl  conqacrnntar,  ccclesia  ma^iflcentiac  fait,  nt  ad  nntam  3- 

hoc  ipsipotius  incendcrnntideoqaeinjurias  litis  dignitatum  matationes  ficrent,  ktoflu 

Don  tarn  retiilcrunt  qpun  intulcrunt   Cam  paucis  post  nativitatcm  dicbas  inconYentaSi 

enim  primam   ad   mitiandam  banc  rem  mauditus  totias  ctiam  ig^naros  dissensionii 

Wormatiae  confloxissent,  abi  omnia,  qoam  proscribcretar?   Ed.  Tenenagel,  pp.SS-M. 

patimar,  calamitas  exordiam  sumsit,  nal-  '  Fracterea  misimus  ad  earn  tres  rellgkn 

tarn  adhuc  Dominas  Papa  excommunica-  sos  viros,  saos  atiqac  fideles,  per  qaos  eua 

tionis  rel  anaUicmatis  scntentiam  dcstina-  ficcrcto  monuimas,  ut  poenitentiani  ageret 

▼it,  sed  ipsi,  primitiac  disoordiaram,  ipso  de  suis  sceleribas. 

ignorante   et  nihil  minas  putante,  prae-  '  Lambert  sajs :  Qoem  ante  pauoos  diflf 

lationi  suae  superba  et  rcpcntina  tcmeritate  propter  ineptiam  ct  mores  incouditos  papa 

abrcnontiaverunt    Gebhard  then  seeks  to  de  stationc  sua  amovcrat 

prove  this  by  the  chronolosy  of  events.  '  Invasoris  violentia. 

When  Henry  celebrated  the  ^tival  of  St  *  Concerning  the  spiritoal  sword,  it  b 

Andrew  in  Bamberg,  shortly  before  Christ-  said  that,  by  means  of  it,  men  were  to  Im 

mas,  there  was  still  so  good  an  understand-  compelled  to  obey  the  king  next  to  God. 

ing  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  The  pope,  therefore,  oaght  to  unite  with 

that  the  former  acted  entirely  according  to  the  king  in  punishing  those  who  disobeyed 

the  determinations  of  the  latter  in  displac-  the  latter,     videlicet  sacerdotali  eladio  ad 

ing  the  bishop  of  Bamberg.    Quid  eico  obedicntiam  regis  post  Dominum  nomine! 

tarn  dto  intereidere  potuit,  at  ille,  qui  m  constringendos. 
proximo  ante  nativitatem  Domini  tantae  in 
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oAer,  songht  to  lunirp  both  for  himself.  He  meant  to  let  no  man  be 
I  priest,  who  did  not  sue  for  it  at  his  own  footstool ;  and  because  the 
mg  regarded  his  royal  power  as  recdved  solely  firom  God,  and  not 
iom  die  pope,  he  had  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  goyemment 
aid  of  his  soul's  salvation. 

Ihe  council,  which  met  on  the  Sunday  of  Septuagedma,  January 
M,  1076,  CO  the  cond  of  the  charges  brought  agiunst  Uie  pope  by  the 
cvdUnal  Hugo  ^lancus,  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  upon 
Gregory ;  and,  which  shows  to  what  extent  these  bishops  and  abbots 
me  inlHng  to  be  employed  as  the  blind  tools  of  power,  and  how 
BQch  they  needed  a  severe  regent  at  the  head  of  the  church,  not- 
withstanding the  irregular  procedure  of  this  assembly,  notwithstanding 
fta  scruples  which,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  views  of  that  period, 
aunt  have  arisen  against  it  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  not  a  man 
ouogst  them  all  uttered  a  word  against  it.  Two  only,  Adalbero 
lidiop  of  Wiirzburg,  and  Hermann  bishop  of  Metz,  protested  against 
fta  irregularity  of  this  proceeding.  They  objected  to  it,  in  the  first 
|hoe,  on  the  general  principle,  that  no  bishop,  without  a  previous 
regohur  trial,  without  the  proper  accusers  and  witnesses,  and  without 
ttoof  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  could  be  deposed ;  and 
MiBt  of  all  could  this  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  pope,  against  whom 
10  Itthop  or  archbishop  could  appear  as  an  accuser. 

It  was  considered  a  duty  of  loyalty  to  the  kmg,  to  acquiesce  in 
fln  decision.  In  order  to  bind  the  members  of  the  assembly,  Henry 
ttosed  a  written  oath  to  be  taken  by  each,  that  he  would  no  longer 
neognize  Gregory  as  pope.  Tlus  judgment  having  been  passed, 
Henry  announced  it  to  me  pope  in  a  letter,  addressed  as  foUows: 
<<  Henry,  king  by  the  grace  of  God  and  not  by  the  will  of  man,  to 
HiUebrand,  no  longer  apostolical,  but  a  false  monk ; "  and  the  letter 
dODcIuded  with  the  words  —  ^^this  sentence  of  condemnation  having 
been  pronounced  upon  you  by  us  and  all  our  bishops,  descend  firom 
the  apostolical  chair  you  have  usurped ;  let  another  mount  the  chair 
of  Peter,  who  will  not  cloak  deeds  of  violence  under  religion,  but  set 
btOi  the  sound  doctrines  of  St.  Peter.  I,  Henry,  and  all  our  bishops, 
bid  you  come  down,  come  down."  Moreover,  in  this  letter,  it  was 
iDeged  agunst  the  pope,  that  he  had  attacked  the  divine  right  by 
which  kings  are  appomted,  and  that  he  sought  to  degrade  all  prelates 
to  the  position  of  lus  servants,  and  stirred  up  the  people  against  the 
dergjf.^  At  the  same  time,  Henry  addressed  a  letter  to  the  cardinals 
and  to  the  Roman  people,  calling  upon  them  to  acquiesce  in  this 
sentence,  and  to  sustain  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  An  ecclesiastic 
of  Parma,  by  the  name  of  Boland,^  was  selectea  to  convey  these  let- 
ters to  Rome,  and  to  announce  to  iho  pope  the  judgment  passed  upon 
"  n. 
Shortly  before  this  storm  came  upon  the  pope,  he  had  been  delivered 

*  Bectores  eoclesiae  sicat  servos  snb  pedi-  at  ipd  depooiattMHfeV^t,  quos  ipsi 

Im  tUM  ciUcMti,  in  qaomm  conculcatione  a  mana  IM  -J^^^^^^^S^  manuaia 

tibi  SiTorem  ab  ore  Talg;i  comparastl    Lai-  episcqpaUnm  C^^^               ^ 

di  ministeriiim  taper  lacerdotef  asorpasti,  '  Bj  odMl%l 
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from  a  great  danger,  which  gave  him  another  opportunity  of  shoini^ 
his  nnconquerable  fortitude.  It  was  an  after-effect  of  that  wild,  law- 
less condition  which  had  prevailed  at  Borne  in  the  eleventh  centuij 
(and  to  which  an  end  was  put  bj  the  popes  who  ruled  in  the  spirit  ot 
Blldebrand),  that  Cintius,  a  Boman  nobleman  of  licentious  morals, 
one  who  mdulged  himself  in  the  most  extravagant  actions  and  pat- 
ronized the  lowest  crimes,  was  permitted  to  occupy  a  strong  dtadd 
built  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  thus  exercising  a  lordship  of  the  veiy 
worst  character.  As  Gregory  would  not  tolerate  such  a  person,'  and 
his  firm  will  threatened  to  ruin  this  man's  power,  the  latter  detenmned 
to  get  rid  of  him  by  a  conspiracy  which  he  formed  with  Oregcnj*! 
numerous  enemies.  The  >igils  in  the  night  before  Christmas,  A.  D. 
1075,  was  the  time  selected  for  the  deed.  At  the  public  serviM, 
Gregory  was  fallen  upon  and  hurried  away,  wounded,  to  a  tower  m 
Cintius's  castie.  He  remained  calm  and  firm  in  the  midst  of  ail  tbeiS 
insults  and  in  the  face  of  danger ;  not  a  word  of  compliant,  or  of 
supplication,  fell  from  his  lips.  There  was  displayed  on  this  occaedoiL 
too,  a  beautiful  proof  of  the  enthusiastic  regard  which  Gregory  had 
inspired  towards  himself  in  the  more  serious  mmds.  A  man  and  a 
woman,  both  of  high  rank,  insisted  on  attendmg  the  pope  in  his  oqih 
finement ;  the  man  endeavored  to  keep  him  warm  with  furs  difring  Urn 
cold  winter  night ;  the  woman  bound  up  his  wound.  When,  howevw, 
the  next  morning,  Gregory's  absence  was  observed,  the  most  violent 
commotions  broko  out  among  the  people.  The  citadel  of  Cintius  was 
stormed ;  he  saw  himself  compelled  to  give  the  pope  his  freedom,  and 
it  was  by  means  of  the  latter  alone,  his  life  was  saved  from  the  fbij 
of  the  people. 

As  Gregory  was  about  to  open  the  Lent-synod,  in  the  year  1076, 
the  above-mentioned  Bx)land  appeared,  and,  in  the  name  of  long 
Henry  and  the  synod  of  Worms,  announced  the  judgment  which  had 
there  been  passed.  There  arose  a  common  feeling  of  bitter  indigna- 
tion, to  which  he  would  have  fallen  a  victim,  had  not  Gregory  inter- 
posed and  saved  him.^  The  pope  calmly  heard  all :  without  betraviiiff 
the  least  agitation,  he  held  a  discourse,  in  which  he  distinctiy  set  ra£ 
that  men  ought  not  to  bo  surorised  at  these  contests  foretold  by  Christ; 
he  declared  himself  resolved  to  suffer  anythmg  for  the  cause  of 
God,  and  exhorted  the  cardinals  to  do  the  same.  Then  he  pronounced, 
in  the  name  of  the  apostie,  the  ban  on  king  Henry :  declared  him 
(which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  this  act,  according  to  his  theoxy 
of  ecclesiastical  law,)  incompetent  to  reign  any  longer,  and  forbadd 
his  subjects  to  obe^  him  for  the  future.  He  pronounced,  also,  sen- 
tence of  excommumcation  on  the  bishops  from  whom  everything  had 

^  We  doubtless  hare  the  words  of  an  quam  vix,  eos  Bomanoram  manibns  ieiiil> 

ere-witness  in  the  chronicle  of  Bcmold  of  vItos  eripnisse.    Monnmenta  res  AUemaa- 

Constance :  Quid  ibi  tomaltns  etconclama-  nicas  illnstrantia  ed  S.  Bias,  a  1792.  tii,  p. 

tionis  et  in  legatos  iilos  non  ordinatae  in-  30.    That  yiolent  enemy  of  the  pope's,  tiw 

corsionis  excreverit,  noverirU  illi^  qui  praesto  princess  Anna  Comnena,  nnjostlj  aociuet 

fnenmt    Hoc  unum  sit  nostnun  inde  dix-  Gregory  himself,  of  having  treated  the 

iase,  dominum  apostolicom  non  sine  sni  basMidors  in  a  shamefiil  and  abonTO 

ipiiiii  corporis  rnagiio  satis  pericolo,  quan"  aer.    In  Alexias  i,  IS. 
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pceeded  in  that  assembly  at  Worms.  He  announced  the  same  pon- 
riiment  as  awaiting  the  archbishop  Sigfrid  of  Mentz,  William  of 
Utrecht,  and  Rapert  of  Bamberg,  tmless  they  should  come  to  Rome 
and  justify  fheir  conduct. 

TKs  sentence  pronounced  by  the  pope  was  the  signal  for  a  violent 
ad  long-continued  contest  between  the  two  parties,  who  fought  each 
fAet  both  with  the  sword  and  with  arguments.  The  men  who  were 
nious  for  the  cause  of  Henry,  insisted  on  the  sacredness  of  the  oath, 
ikse  binding  force  no  authority  could  destroy.  They  called  it,  there- 
in, an  act  of  consummate  wickedness,  that  a  pope,  setting  himself 
akre  all  laws  human  and  divine,  should  have  presumed  to  discharge 
idbjeetB  from  their  sworn  obligations  towards  their  princes.  They  also 
eoDffidered  the  power  of  princes  as  one  founded  in  a  divine  order,  and 
idbttsting  independently  by  itself;  they  appealed  to  the  duties,  incul- 
etfed  in  Hie  New  Testament,  of  obedience  to  those  in  authority,  and 
lould  concede  to  no  power  on  earth  the  right  of  annuUmg  this  obliga- 
fioD.  They  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  the  apostles  had  shown  obedi- 
CBeeeven  to  pagan  magistrates,. and  recommended  such  obedience; 
flm  the  more  ancient  bishops  and  popes  had  never  entertained  a 
fluni^t  of  deposing  even  idolatrous  and  heretical  princes.^  The  ful- 
aiaation  of  the  papal  ban,  it  was  said,  does  not  carry  with  it  so  much 
diqger  as  it  does  fright.  Human  affairs  would  be  in  truly  a  sad  con- 
mikj  if  the  wrath  of  Crod  followed  every  ebullition  of  human  pas- 
ML*  An  unjust  ban  fell  back  upon  the  head  of  its  author.  The 
odier  party  agreed,  it  is  true,  with  all  that  was  said  with  regard  to  the 
HDctity  of  an  oath ;  but  they  maintained  that  an  oath  taken  in  refer- 
owe  to  anything  at  variance  with  the  divine  law,  could  have  no  bind- 
iog  force.  No  oath  given  to  the  prince,  therefore,  could  obligate 
■Djects  to  obey  him  in  setting  himself  up  against  the  one  to  whom  is 
eoDmitted,  by  God,  the  guidance  of  entire  Christendom.^    If  he  who 

'  So  laid  the  scholastic  writer  Gnenrich,  gentium  nationes  inviolatam  jorisjarandi 

Midbig  ttt  this  point  of  view,  in  the  name  religioncm  facillima,  inqniunt,  domini  pft> 

tf  lUiop  Theodoric  of  Verdun,  when  these  pae  rescindit  absolutio,  et  quod  tantum  est, 

Apatea  bad  ahneadj  lasted  for  some  time,  ut  illud  omnia  controversioe  finem  aposto- 

Ibrtene  et  Durand  thesaurus  novus  anec-  lus  nominaret,  Hebr.  6, 1 6,  modo  unius  car- 

temm,  t.  i-     Non  est  novum,  homines  tulae  per  ^uemlibet  bnjulatorem  porrectae 

■eitaies  secnlariter  sapere  ct  agere,  no-  levissima  mfringore  jubcretur  lectione. 

fvi  eat  autem  ct  omnibus  retro  scculis  in-  '  In  the  letter  already  cited :   Hoc  toni- 

Mfilam,  pontifices  regna  gentium  tam  fa-  truum  non  tantum  portcndit  periculum, 

devcUeoividere.  Nomenregum  inter  ipsa  quantum  intendit  terroris.    Male  profecto 

■ndi  initia  repertum  adeo  postea  stabili-  rebus  humanis  consultum  esset,  si  ad  qua- 

Itt  repentina   factione   elidere,  Christos  lescunquc  animi  concitati  motus  divina  se- 

Bd,  quoties  libnerit  plebejos  sorte  sicuti  qucrctur  damnatio,  sicut  illi  uninscujusque 

TiDnos  mutarc,  regno  patrum  suorum  de-  iracundia  dictare  relict,  qui  omnia  dispcn- 

ttdm  jnssos,  nisi  confcstim  acquievcriut,  sat,  in  mensura,  et  pondere  et  numcro. 

ntithemati  damnare.    The  author  of  this  '  Thus  archbishop  Gcbhard  of  Salzburg, 

kner  appeals  to  the  precepts  of  the  apos-  in  his  letter  written  to  bishop  Hermann  of 

di Faal  concerning  duties  to  magistrates:  Metz,  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  Gregory 

Bono  de  ordinatis  a  Deo  potestatibus  om-  tlie  Seventh.   It  is  here  objected  to  the  op- 

It  itodio  soscipiendis,  omni  amore  diligen-*  posite  party,  that  they  brought  fon/card  such 

fiifOmni  honore   reverendis,  omni    pati-  remarks  as  the  foUowinff:  ad  pcrcuticndam 

catia  tolerandis    tanta    ubique   sapientia  simpliciomm  ftatmm^flnnam  conscicn- 

diipiitat       Concerning    the    indissoluble  tiam,  quatenui  iUHHHi|  pictatis  la- 

obhgation  of  an  oath,  it  is  here  said :  Sane-  queum  iiyick^^^^^^^^s^ccndo  fal- 

ttta  et  omnibiu  retro  lecolis  apud  omnium  lant,  diligeiillai|^^^^          yu  ad  noi- 
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has  been  expelled  firom  the  fellowship  of  the  church  became,  bj  that 
yery  circuxnstance,  incaps^le  of  adnnnistering  any  civil  office,  and  if 
any  man  who  continued  to  have  fellowship  wim  him,  thereby  procured 
his  own  expulsion  from  ihe  church-community ;  if  the  pope,  as  the 
director  of  entire  Christendom,  might  call  to  account  all  ue  rulen 
of  the  earth  in  case  they  abused  their  authority,  might  bring  iliem  to 
punishment,  and  depose  them  from  office,^  then  it  followed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  tiiat  to  tiie  king,  on  whom  the  pope  had  passed  such  a 
judgment,  lawful  obedience  could  no  longer  be  renderea.  The  oatli, 
moreover,  by  which  the  bishops  bound  themselves,  before  their  eonae- 
cration,  to  obey  the  pope,  was  contrary  to  the  oath  of  homage  given  to 
the  prince.^  And  when  some  appealed  to  the  inviolable  dime  n^ 
of  kmgs,  the  other  party  maintained  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  rightful  authority  of  princes  ud 
the  abuse  of  arbitrary  will,  between  kmgs  and  t^nts.  J?rince6  de- 
jHrived  themselves  of  their  own  authority  by  abusmg  it.^ 

No  impression  could  be  made  on  pope  Gregory  by  the  doubti 
expressed  respecting  the  lawfuhie^  of  his  conduct  by  Hermann, 
bi^op  of  Metz.^  In  the  light  of  the  principles  which  he  maintained, 
it  appeared  to  him  a  thing  absolutely  settled,  that  the  pope  might  ei- 
oommunicate  a  king,  like  any  other  mortal ;  and  any  doubt  expressed 
on  this  point  he  could  only  look  upon  as  a  mark  of  mcredible  mtoit^.' 
He  appealed  to  the  example  of  pope  Zacharias,  who  pronounced  aen- 
tence  of  deposition  upon  the  last  of  the  Merovingians,  andabeolyed  tiiB 
Franks  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him ;  to  the  example  of  bisto 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  who  in  fact  excommunicated  an  emperor.*  HjO 
asked  whether  Christ,  when  he  committed  to  Peter  the  feeding  of  his 
sheep,  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  made  any  exception  in  fieivor  of 
princes.^  If  kings  could  not  be  exconmiunicated  by  the  church,  it 
would  follow  that  neither  could  they  receive  absolution  from  the 
church.  But  to  this,  bishop  Waltram  of  Naumburg,  not  without 
reason,  replied,  that  Ambrose  had,  it  is  true,  once  excluded  the 
emperor  Theodosius  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  which  was 
attended  with  the  most  salutary  consequences  both  to  that  emperor 
and  to  the  common  weal ;  but  he  had  not  the  remotest  intention  or 


tne  controversiam  caosae  nihil  pertinere  servatoros  promisernnt     Qoomodo  eico 

yidentar.    Nam  quis  sanae  mentis  perjori-  hoc  pluris  faciunt,  quod  in  cnbicnlo  nTe  m 

um  grave  peccatum  esse  dubitet?     Bat  aala  regis  inter  Falatinos  strepitns  con* 

from  this,  he  says,  it  does  not  follow,  ut  spirayerunt,  quam  illad,  qaod  coram  saoo 

qoicquid  quisque  juret,  indifferentcr  et  sine  aitari  sanctisquc   sanctorum  rcUquiii  tub 

retractatioue  servandam  sit  testimonia    Christi    et   ecclesiae    profesci 

*  Thus  too  writes  Gcrhoh  of  Reichcrs-  sunt  ? 

berg :   Ordo  clericalis  cujus  nimirum  est  '  So  says  Bcmold  cf  Constance,  1.  c  p. 

'^'^'^ium,  non  solum  plebejos,  sed  ctiam  re-  57 :    Kecte  faciendo  nomen  regis  tenetor, 

increparo  atque  rcgibus  alils  dcsccn-  alioquin  amittitur,  unde  est  hoc  yetos  ek>- 

itibus,  alios  ordinare.    L.  c.  in  Fs.  29.  f  gium :  rex  eris,  si  rccte  facis,  si  non  fads, 

(-  .  non  eris. 

•  Credimns  enim,  memoriae  illorum  non  *  See  Gregory's  letters,  1.  iy,  ep.  2. 
•Sddisse,  quod  in  sacro  illo  episcoporum  ^  Licet  pro  magna  fatuitate  nee  etiam  Sm 
•I  cleri  conventu  adjpromerendam  promo-  respondcrc  debeamus. 

Ilonem  soam  beato  Petro  soisque  yicariis  'See  vol.  iii,  p.  6a 

•I  moceMoribiu  fidem  et  sulgectioxiem  se  ^  See  t.  ii,  p.  180. 
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■k  to  distorb  thereby  the  relation  sabsktmg  between  the  emperor 
id  his  Babjeots.  He  had  rendered  to  God  the  thrngg  that  are  God's, 
id  to  Ceour  the  things  that  were  Cenur's.  Even  towards  Yalentinian 
hi.  Second  and  his  mother  Justma,  Ambrose  had  never,  in  all  the 
llfluu  with  fhem,  taken  any  such  liberties.^  Bis  reasoning  is  not  so 
kpg  with  regud  to  the  other  example,  of  ppe  Zacharias.  He  says, 
to  pope  did  not  by  any  means  depose  Chilaeric,  nor  absolve  his  sub- 
iili  mm  iheir  oath  of  allegianoe  to  bun ;  for  Ghilderic  merely  bore 
to  nmme  of  king,  without  possessing  the  ^gly  power.  Of  the  latter, 
tonfive,  he  did  not  need  to  be  deprived.^ 

Tet  the  ban  pronounced  by  the  pope  produced  a  great  effect  in 
iiyi  which  was  mcreased  by  the  prevailing  dissatisfiustion  with 
^  8  government.  The  bishop  Udo  of  Triers,  after  his  return  from 
,  avoided  all  intercourse  wim  the  sfHritual  and  secular  counsellors 
t  llie  emperor,  who  had  been  ezcqpmunicated  by  the  pope.  He 
IsdwrflA  thai,  by  holdmg  fellowshq)  with  the  excommunicated  king, 
■i  became  involved  in  the  same  condition;  that  only  at  his  special 

Xact,  permission  had  been  granted  him  by  the  pope,  of  conversing 
the  king;  yet  even  to  hmi  the  communion  oi  praver  and  of  the 
[M's  table,  with  that  monarch,  had  been  forbidden.  By  the  example 
M  tlie  representations  of  Udo,  many  were  induced  to  draw  away 
ton  Aa  kmg.  But  the  men  of  the  ouer  partjj^  scmght,  by  the  argu- 
nrii  above  mentioned,  to  confirm  the  king  m  his  resistance  to  the 
M ;  diey  maintained  that  an  arbitrary,  unjust  ban,  ought  not  to  be 
Ind;  that,  in  such  a  case,  reli^on  was  only  employed  as  a  pretext 
tl  cover  privato  passions,  and  private  ends.  They  called  upon  him  to 
m  the  sword,  which  God  had  intrusted  to  him  as  the  legjitimato 
■meign  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  against  the  enemies  of  the 

iie.    Such  language  found  a  ready  ear  on  the  part  of  the  king. 

was  inclined  already  to  bid  defiance  to  the  papal  ban,  and  to 
hcaton  with  his  kingly  authority  those  who  dded  with  the  pope's 
niy.  But  as  the  number  of  those  who  went  over  to  that  party  was 
iOiCluitly  increaong,  and  he  wanted  power  to  cany  his  threats  into 
■seotion,  he  suddexdy  adopted  quite  another  tone.  He  sought  to 
mi  the  mmds  of  his  opponents  by  negotiations ;  but  this  also  proved 
'nifttofls ;  and  they  were  ahready  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  the 
Bheoiest  measures. 

In  the  year  1076,  the  Suabian  and  Saxon  princes  assembled  at 
Bnbor.  Before  this  assembly  appeared,  as  papal  legates,  the  patriarch 
ll^uud  of  Aquileia,  and  the  bishop  Altmann  of  Passau,  a  man  emi- 
MDtly  distinguished  for  his  strict  piety.  And  here  we  may  notice  how 


'  See  Waltram  Nenmlmrgeiis.  de  imitate  ichuinatifl  ponitor  ezemplo,  ^  tepareii- 

lldee.etimperii,Li,p.66.    Sed  ipse  qao-  tvr  prindpes,  Tel  milites  reipnblicae  ab 

M  Mmctas  Ambroiiiu  eccleaiam  non  di-  impmtoris  soi  ooDfortio  aimnl  et  obseqnio ! 

nkt  aed  ea,  quae  Caesaris  sant,  Caesari  '  Lib.  i,  p.  17.   QoaDdoqaidem  ille  Hil- 

Hfue  Dei,  D«o  xeddenda  eite  docnit, qni  dericfaiu  ninil  onmino  r^iee  potestatia  Tel 

IVeodoiiiim  ecdesiaitica  ooercuit  diadpli-  dignitatis  habnisse  deecniMttiur,  atone  ideo 

i^etc.    Ecce  ilia  exoommnnicatio  qnam  compzobator,  quod  aoa  jtawit  dominns 

MS  eiat  ecdesiae  pariter  atqne  ipsi  im-  aliqaomm  ikf%  wmtttu^Kttlt^  ^^^  * 

laatori  Theodoiio^  quae  nunc  prodendi  r^s^ado  dktai^ 
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lar^  a  party  stood  up  for  the  pope  firom  among  ihoee  who  fdt  i 
serious  regard  for  reh^on.  Several  laymen,  who  had  renonnoei 
important  stations  and  great  wealth  for  Ihe  purpose  of  deyoting  them 
selves  to  a  strictly  ascetic  life,  now  appeared  publicly  as  advocata 
of  the  papal  principles.  These  refused  to  hold  communion  wifli  aag 
one  who  maintained  familiar  intercourse  with  king  Henry  after  lu 
excommunication,  till  each  had  personally  obtained  absolution  fipoa 
bishop  Altmann,  the  prelate  empowered  by  the  pope  to  bestow  it.  Afta 
a  deliberation  of  seven  days,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  eleoikx 
of  a  new  king.  Henry,  after  a  variety  of  fixiitiess  negotiations  witi 
the  opposite  party,  among  whom  partly  the  political,  partiy  the  leG 
^ous  interest  predominated,  determined  to  ^ve  way.  An  agreemen 
was  entered  into,  to  the  effect  that  the  pope  should  be  invited  to  fin 
Augsburg  on  the  festival  of  the  purification  of  Mary ;  there,  in  i 
numerous  assembly  of  the  prii^es,  all  accusations  against  the  Urn 
should  be  presented,  and  then,  after  the  pope  had  heard  what  bod 

{arties  had  to  say,  the  decision  should  be  left  with  him.  If  tlie  kiiM 
y  any  fault  of  his  own,  remsdned  ezcommumcated  a  year,  he  shoiu 
be  conffldered  forever  incapable  of  holding  the  government.  In  lb 
mean  time,  he  should  abstain  bom  all  mtercourse  with  the  excommmi 
cated,  and  live  in  Speier,  as  a  private  man.  Henry  the  Fourth  agreai 
to  all  the  conditions  proposed  to  him,  severe  as  they  were ;  ami  a 
everything  was  now  depending  on  his  bein^  absolved  firom  the  pip 
ban,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  negotiate  on  equal  footing  witi 
tiie  princes,  so  he  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  pope  himself  in  Italy 
before  the  latter  could  come  to  Grermany.  He  was  willing  to  ml 
everythmg  to  obtain  absolution. 

A  few*days  previous  to  Christmas,  in  the  unusually  cold  winter  oj 
1076-77,  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  his  wife  and  littie  son,  attendei 
only  by  one  individual,  of  no  rank.  Meantime,  the  ambassadors  of  ill 
German  princes  had  come  to  the  pope,  and,  in  compliance  with  thai 
invitation,  the  latter  set  out  on  his  journey,  expecting  to  reaci 
Augsburg  at  the  appomted  time,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1077  \ 
although  his  firiends  advised  him  not  to  undertake  this  journey,  proli 
ably  because  they  feared  the  power  of  Gregory's  enemies  in  Ital] 
It  had  been  agreed  upon,  that,  at  a  particular  point  of  time,  delegate 
fix)m  the  princes  should  meet  him  on  the  borders  of  Italy  for  th 
purpose  of  escorting  him  to  Augsburg.  Twenty  days  before  the  tinD 
appointed,  the  pope  set  out  on  his  journey.  Meanwhile  came  also  ifa 
messengers  of  king  Henry,  through  whom  the  latter  promised  hii 
every  satisfaction  and  amendment,  and  urgentiy  begged  ^for  abac 
lution.  Gregory,  however,  would  not  meddle  with  the  matter ;  h 
only  loaded  him  with  severe  reproaches  for  his  transgressions.^ 

*  It  iff  erident  from  the  words  of  Greg-  namely,  that  Gregory  came  to  Lombiri 

onr  himself  in  his  letter  to  the  Germans,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  who  sloe 

Mansi  xx,  f  386,  that  this  was  the  reason  forth  as  mediator  between  the  king  n 

of  his  undertaking  the  jonmej  to  Lom-  the  pope. 

bard^.     The  account  given  by  Domnizo        *  Gregory  hunself  says:  Acriter  es 

in  his  life  of  Mathilda,  at  the  beginning  de  suis  excessibus  per  omnes,  qui  inli 

of  the  second  book,  is  fiUse  tfamfore ;  eorrebaoti  nmictos  xediugoimiia. 
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If,  viewing  the  matter  in  the  Cght  of  the  pope's  rigidly  consistent 
8j8tem,  we  might  perhaps  approve  of  Gregory's  conduct  towards  the 
wmknt  Henry,  yet  we  cannot  fail  to  miss  in  his  condact  towards 
fte  himhled  man,  that  spirit  of  love  which  proceeds  finom  a  pure 
jospel ;  we  perceive  in  it  nothing  but  the  stiff  firmness  of  a  self-will, 
ibcfa,  spuming  all  human  feelings,  goes  stnught  onward  to  the  mark 
«  which  it  has  once  fixed. 

Hie  promised  escort  from  Germany  found  it  impossible,  on  account 
flf  the  many  difficulties  they  met  with,  to  make  their  appearance  at 
Ae  time  appointed  ;  and  Gregory's  journey  to  Germany  was  hindered 
bj  various  circumstances.  Meanwhile  Henry  arrived  in  Italy,  and 
fte  reception  he  there  met  with,  stood  in  melancholy  contrast  with 
Ui  actual  situation.  A  large  party  exulted  at  his  appearance  :  the 
somerous  opponents  of  Gregory,  among  the  bishops  and  nobles,  hoped 
to  gain  in  the  king  a  head  to  .their  party  ;  and  they  were  ready  to 
Jo  anything  in  his  service.  Gregory,  being  fully  aware  of  the  fickle- 
flnndedness  of  the  young  king,  felt  uncertain  whether  such  a  reception 
foold  not  produce  a  change  in  his  disposition,  and  his  mode  of  pro- 
Mdure.  In  this  uncertainty  with  regard  to  his  own  situation,  he 
betook  himself  for  a  while  to  the  castle  of  his  enthusiastically  devoted 
fiend,  the  powerful  Margravine  Mathilda  of  Tuscany.^ 

Bat  Henry,  for  the  present,  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  get 
Umself  absolved  from  die  ban.  Before  him,  went  the  excommunicated 
Wiops  and  nobles  of  Germanv,  in  the  habit  of  penit«its,  barefoot  and  in 
iDoQen  garments,  to  beg  absolution  from  the  pope.    The  latter  listened, 

*  Hie  oonnectioii  of  the  pope  with  this  himself  in  stroneer  terms  in  his  inrectiye 

Ut  was  oertAinlj  of  the  purest  character ;  against  Gregory,  Eccard.  t  ii,  in  the  collec- 

ai  so  it  appears  in  his  correspondence  tion  oflettersofthe  Cod.  Bamberg,  ep.  163: 

vidi  her.    The  enthusiastic  derotedness  of  Qui  etiam  quasi  foetore  quodam  granssimi 

Aeaoet  strict  and  pious  persons  of  the  scandali  totam  ecdesiam  replesti  de  con- 

^  testifies  in  fitror  of  Gregory.    The  ac-  Tictu    et   oohabitatione   alienae   mnlieris 

fsliofns  of  his  most  violent  enemies,  who  familiariori,  qnam  necesse  sit    In  qua  re 

biNight  ao  manj  absurd  charges  against  rerecundia  nostra  magis  quam  causa  labo- 

Ub,  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  trust-  rat,  quum  haec  genendis  querela  unicuique 

lorthr  eridenoe.   It  was  natural,  that  they  personuerit,  omnia  judicia,  omnia  decreta 

Aatald  anul  themselres  of  this  connection  per  feminas  in  sede  apostolica  actitari,  de- 

rf  Gregory,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  nique  per  feminas  totum  orbem  ecclesiae 

Mpidoa  on  the  character  of  this  severe  adminiRtrari.    The  impartial  Lambert  of 

Mosor  of  the  morals  of  the  clergy  with  re-  Aschaffenbure  remarks  concerning  the  re- 

fsid  10  this  venr  point,  and  thereby  to  place  lation  of  Mauiilda  to  the  pope :  Tanquam 

MB  leal  for  the  laws  of  the  celibacy  of  patri  vel  domino  sednlum  exhibebat  offi- 

ariests  in  an  unfavorable  point  of  light  cium.    He  then  refers  to  the  misinterpreta- 

Tkat  fierce  opponent  of  the  Hildebrandian  tions  put  on  this  relation,  which  proceeded 

party,  bishop  Waltram  of  Naumburg,  inti-  from  the  friends  of  Henry,  and  particularly 

Bates  this  suspicion  againt>t  the  pope,  how-  from  the  opponents  of  the  laws  of  celibacy 

erer,  in  such  a  way,  that  it  is  easy  to  see  among  the  clergy,  and  says  of  these :  Sea 

how  little  reason  he  himself  had  for  regard-  apud  omnes  sanum  aliquid  sapientes  luce 

iBg  it  as  well-grounded.    Apolog.  I.  ii,  c.  clarius  constabat,  falsa  esse,  (|uae  diceban- 

91.  iMlathilda  ilU  post  octavum  quoqne  an-  tur.    Nam  et  papa  tam  eximie  tamque 

•ni,  quo  defanctus  est  Hildebrand  famil-  apostolico  vitam  mstituebat,  nt  nee  mini- 

ivis  ejus,   defendit  promptissime  contra  mam  sinistri  rumoris  maculam  conversa- 

ndem  apostolicam  (Guibert's  party)  etcon-  tionis  ejus  subUmitas  admitteret  et  ilia  in 

tra  tmperatorem  partem  ipsius,  qui  prop-  nrbe  oeleberrima  atque  in  tanta  obsequen- 

ter  fireqnens  cnm  ea  et  familiare  colloquium  tium  frequentia,  obacoennm  aliquid  perpe* 

MMrafltplwimisscaevaesuspicionis  scan-  trans  latwe  neqaaquil. 
mt^   Hnry,  bishop  of  Spder.expreaaes 
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it  IB  true,  to  their  petition ;  but  he  required  of  them  such  proo&  of  fho: 
repentance,  as  would  be  calculated  to  leave  a  right  lasting  impresmoi 
on  men  so  inured  to  luxury.  Each  of  the  bishops  was  obliged  ti 
remain  from  mom  to  evening  shut  up  in  a  solitary  cell,  in  his  peniten 
tial  raiment,  partaking  only  of  the  most  meagre  diet.  !uien  lu 
allowed  them  to  come  before  him  and  gave  them  absolution,  aftei 
mildly  reproving  them  for  their  transgressions,  and  exhorting  tiiem  ti 
guard  against  such  conduct  for  the  future.  When  they  took  ^bxk 
leave  of  him,  he  strictly  charged  them  to  abstun  from  all  fellowahi] 
with  king  Ilenry,  till  he  had  become  reconciled  with  the  church ;  od^ 
for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  him  to  repentance,  they  might  be  allowac 
to  converse  with  him. 

But  Gregory  proceeded  more  harshly  with  the  young  king  himadf 
First,  he  repelled  the  urgent  entreaties  of  that  prince,  and  tin 
intercessions  of  Mathildis,  of  the  abbo(  Hugo  of  Cluny  who  was  Am 
king's  god-father,  and  of  many  others,  who  implored  his  compassion  oi 
the  young  monarch.  He  says  himself,  in  his  letter  to  the  Greimaot 
^'AU  were  surprised  at  his  unusual  severity,  and  many  imaginiK 
they  perceived  in  it  a  tyrannical  cruelty."^  He  pendsted  in  reqtnr 
ing  that  everything  should  be  referred  over  to  the  trial  which  was  ii 
be  instituted  at  the  appointed  conventionin  Germany.  At  length,  1m 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  and  intercessions  poured  in  upon  him,  ba 
required  of  king  Henry  still  severer  proo&  of  his  repentance  fha 
he  had  demanded  ^m  those  bishops.  The  king,  after  having  laic 
aside  all  the  insignia  of  his  imperial  rank,  and  clotiied  himself  in  tb 
garb  of  a  penitent,  was  admitted  into  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  caaA 
of  Canossa,  where  he  waited  fasting,  during  three  days,  in  tin 
rough  winter  at  the  .commencement  of  the  year  1077,  till  at  length,  oi 
the  fourth  day,  the  pope  admitted  him  to  his  presence.  He  gave  hin 
absolution  under  the  condition,  that  he  should  appear  before  ih 
proposed  general  assembly  in  Germany,  where  the  pope  would  lisifli 
to  the  accusations  of  his  adversaries,  and  to  what  he  had  to  say  ii 
defence  of  himself,  and  ^ve  his  decision  accordingly.  Till  then,  In 
should  utterly  renounce  the  government,  and,  if  he  obtained  it  again 
bind  himself  to  support  the  pope  in  everything  requisite  for  the  mnm 
tenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  If  he  failed  to  observe  this  conffi 
tion,  he  should  again  fall  under  the  ban.^  And  the  abbot  Hugo  d 
Cluny,  and  several  persons  present,  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  oiden 
pledged  themselves  that  the  king  would  fulfil  the  conditions  of  tb 
compact.  The  pope  then  celebrated  the  mass  in  the  presence  of  tb 
king  and  of  a  numerous  multitude.  When  he  had  consecrated  Hki 
host,  he  observed,  while  taking  a  portion  of  it,  that  he  had  beei 

'  Ut  pro  eo  maltis  precibns  et  lacrimis  still  undecided ;  that  he  was  bonnd  bjr  n 

iotercedentibus,  omnes  quidcm  insolitam  obligation  to  the  king :  adhuc  totios  neffOli 

mentis  nostrae  duritiam  mirarentar,  non-  causa  suspcnsa  est.    Sciatis  nos  non  matti 

nalU  rero  in  nobis  non  apostoUcae  severita-  rcgi  obligatos  esse,  nisi  quod  puro  sennon 

tis  gravitatcnif  scd  quasi  tyrannicae  ferita-  sient  nobis  mos  estea  diximus,  quibos  evB 

tU  crudelitatem  esse  clamarent  ad  salntem  et  honorem  suum  aut  cum  jni 

'  In  his  letter  to  the  Germans,  Grregory  titia  aut  cum  misericordia  sine  nostne  m 

i^ypeala  also  to  the  fiu^that  ereiythiiig  wm  iUUu  animae  pericnlo  adIinTara  poariaai 
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accused  by  his  enemies  in  Germany  of  many  offences.  True,  he  could 
king  forward  many  witnesses  of  his  innocence.  But  he  chose  rather 
to  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Ood  than  to  that  of  man  ;  and  for  the 
farpoBe  of  refuting,  in  the  shortest  way,  all  those  charges,  he  here 
called  on  Ood  himself  to  witness  his  innocence,  while  he  now  took,  in 
trerring  it,  the  body  of  the  Lord.  Let  Almighty  God  now  declare 
Urn  free,  if  he  was  innocent,  or  cause  the  partaking  of  the  body 
of  Christ  to  prove  his  immediate  destruction,  if  he  was  guilty.  Greg- 
«7  regarded  this,  like  his  contemporaries,  as  a  judgment  of  God ; 
Bid  such  an  appeal  to  Ihe  diyine  decision  by  a  miracle  was  in  perfect 
lianDony  with  nis  whole  mode  of  thinking.  TVith  the  greatest  compo- 
nre  he  partook  of  the  holy  supper,  which  to  Imn — dnce,  according  to 
Ub  own  religK>u8  couTiction,  tiiis  was  really  subjecting  himself  to  a 
jadgment  of  God — would  have  been  impossible,  if  in  his  conscience 
M  had  felt  that  he  was  guill^.  In  very  deed,  therefore,  it  was  the 
MuAony  of  a  tranquil  conscience,  and  on  the  assembled  multitude 
(to  whom  this  appea^red  as  such  a  triumph  of  innocence  as  if  the  voice 
if  Ood  had  spoken  directiy  fix)m  heaven)  it  must  have  made  a  most 
pwerfiil  impression.  TVith  a  loud  shout  of  approbation  it  was  accepted 
If  the  whole  assembly ;  and  pnuse  to  the  God  who  had  so  gloi&ed 
■Mcence,  rung  out  from  eveiy  mouth.  When  the  shouts  of  the  mul- 
ftude  had  somewhat  abated,  the  pope  turned  with  the  remamder  of 
fte  host  to  the  young  king,  and  mvited  him  to  attest  his  innocence 
tf  an  the  charges  brought  against  him  from  Germany,  by  doing  the 
aime.  Then  there  would  be  no  occacdon  for  the  trial  which  it  had 
keen  proposed  to  hold  in  Germany ;  for  all  human  judicatories  were 
iible  to  error ;  and  then  he  himself  would,  from  that  moment,  stand 
feth  as  Henry's  defender.  But  Henry  was  neither  sufficientiy  sure 
tf  his  own  innocence  nor  su£Eicientiy  hardened  against  religious  im- 
{ressicms,  to  subject  himself,  uncertain  of  the  result,  to  such  an  ordeal. 
He  tamed  pale  at  the  proposal,  whispered  with  his  attendants,  sought 
msions,  and  finally  requested  the  pope  to  leave  everything  to  be 
decided  by  the  trial  to  be  had  in  Germany.  He  pledged  himself,  by 
aith,  to  refer  the  settiement  of  the  disputes  m  Germany  to  the  pope's 
deeifflon,  and  to  insure  his  safety,  so  far  as  it  depended  on  himself,  in 
Ub  journey  to  Germany.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  Gregory  invited 
Urn  to  a  repast,  conversed  with  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  then 
dimiaBed  him  with  serious  admonitions. 

The  question  here  arises,  whether  the  pope  was  perfectiy  oncere  in 
effecting  this  reconciliation  with  Idng  Heni^  ?  The  enemies  of  Greg- 
ory charge  himi  with  having  persecuted  him  from  the  beginning,  on  a 
calculated  plan  of  brining  aoout  his  utter  ruin,  and  of  using  every- 
Qung  as  a  means  to  accomplish  this  end.  If  Henry  obeyed,  and 
nfauned  entirelv  from  exercising  his  kingly  authority  till  that  assem- 
bly could  meet  m  Germany,  then  he  woda,  by  that  very  act,  render 
nself  contemptible  ;  while  the  power  of  the  anti-emperor,  about 
^^  election  men  were  already  busying  themselves,  would  become 

*  So  bidiop  Waltnun  of  Nanmbiirg,  in  his  WoriL  De  imitato  eofiig||y|lmpeiii» 
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to  Hie  proud  man,  who  hindered  him  from  coming  to  Germany ;  o 
the  other  hand  to  obey  him  who  showed  himself  devoted  to  tlie  apoi 
tolical  see.  The  partisans  of  Rudolph  fiercely  reproached  him  wit 
hindering,  by  this  ambiguous  conduct,  the  decision  of  a  qoaml,  ml 
which  they  at  least  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  m  obedkiie 
to  tiiie  papd  see,  when  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  distinct  declaratioii,  h 
could  bring  the  matter  to  an  end.  But  Gregory  was  not  moved  1r 
this  language  to  depart  fi^m  his  plan.  He  exhorted  the  Germans  4 
fidelity,  and  testified  his  firmness  by  declaring  himself  resolved  i 
abide  unswervingly  by  the  principles  on  which  he  had  always  aoM 
without  regarding  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  by  which  king  Heni; 
was  defended  and  he  himself  accused  of  harshness  towards  Ai 
prince.^  When,  however,  in  the  year  1080,  the  weapons  of  Rudc^ 
met  with  continual  success,  the  pope  finally,  at  a  Roman  synod,  paasa 
the  definitive  sentence.  He  pronounced  anew  the  ban  on  king  Henrj 
because  by  his  means  the  assembly  in  Germany  had  been  prevents 
firom  meeting,  and  he  recognized  Rudolph  as  emperor,  senoUng  him 
crown,  inscribed  with  a  motto  in  correspondence  with  the  principh 
of  his  consistent  theocratical  system,  claiming  to  himself,  as  Peter^ 
successor,  full  power  and  authority  to  decide  the  contest  concenuq 
die  election  of  an  emperor  in  Germany.*  But  at  the  same  time  h 
gave  him  also  to  understand,  that  he  should  not  yield  an  iota  of  ft 
law  again§t  investiture. 

It  was  now,  however,  for  the  first  time,  that  Gregory's  firmness  wi 
really  to  be  put  to  the  test ;  for  as,  in  tins  same  year,  duke  Rudolpl 
lost  his  life  m  a  battle  on  the  Elster,  although  agsdn  victorious,  s 
Henry  saw  himself  no  longer  prevented  from  directing  his  ooxum 
again  to  Italy.  After  sentence  of  deposition  had  ahready  been  passed 
at  a  previous  council  of  Mentz,  by  a  small  number  of  bishops  d 
Henry's  party,  on  Gregory  the  Seventh,  the  same  thing  was  repeatsi 
by  a  more  numerous  assembly,  held  at  Brixen,  of  those  dissatisfied  witi 
the  Hildebrandian  principles  of  government  from  Italy  and  G^ermanj 
Characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  this  assembly,  are  some  of  the  chargei 
brought  against  Gregory ;  that  he  boasted  of  being  favored  with  di 
vine  revelations,  of  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy,  that  he  was  givei 
to  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Berengar. 
One  of  Gregory's  opponents,  Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  wai 
chosen  pope,  under  the  name  of  Clement  the  Third.  But  tiiis  fUfU 
trary  proceeding  appeared  too  much  like  a  political  movement  to  hav< 
the  least  influence  on  men's  religious*  convictions.    The  &ee-imnde< 


^  Mansi  Consil.  yii.  3.    Qaotqaot  Latini  the  issue."    What  we  hare  said  abore 

rant,  omnes  caosam  Henrici  praeter  admo-  cerning  the  principles  of  this  pope,  as  dir 

dam  paucos  laadant  ac  defendant  et  per-  are  mtuie  known  to  as  in  his  letters,  as  «w 

nimiae  daritiae  ac  impietatis  circa  earn  me  as  what  we  know  concerning  the  system^  o( 

redarguant  the  entire  party,  proves,  beyond  qaestioi 

'  Inscription :  "  Pctra  deditPetro,  Petnu  that  Gregory  hud  actually  in  his  mind  al 

diadema  Badolpha"    FUmk,  in  his  history  that  these  words  literally  contain, 
of  the  papacy  (ii,  1,  p.  198)  says,  certainly        '  Catholicam  atquc  apostolicamfidemd 

with  injustice :  "  The  pope,  in  this  inscrip-  corpore  et  sanp:uinc  in  q^uaestionem  ponen 

tion,  probably  did  not  have  half  so  much  tern,  haeretici  Bcrengarii  antiquum  disdpa 

in  his  thoaghts,  as  wm  attribated  to  him  in  lam,  divinationam  et  somniorom  coltoram 
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bishop  Bieteric  of  Yerdnn,  rendered  famous  by  his  fidelity  to  Idng 
Henry,  had  been  induced  to  take  a  part  in  these  proceedings  of  the 
above-mentioned  assembly  at  Mentz ;  but  he  soon  repented  of  it,  his 
eoDseience  reproaching  hmi  for  this  step.  He  suddenly  and  in  a  secret 
fflumer  forsook  the  assembly,  and  felt  impelled  to  seek  absolution  from 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  whom  he  recognized  as  the  lawful  pope.i 

£ng  Henry  himself  felt  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  cause.    He 
§Bdlj  ofiered  his  hand  for  peace,  and  declared  himself  ready,  before 

retrating  farther  with  his  army  into  Italy,  to  enter  into  negotiations 
that  purpose  with  the  pope.  But  the  latter  showed  no  disposition 
to  jield  anything,  though  his  friends  represented  to  him,  Ihat  ail  would 
go  over  to  the  side  of  the  king  in  Italy,  and  that  no  help  was  to  be 
expected  from  Germany.  He  replied  that  for  himself  it  was  not  so 
my  great  a  thing  to  be  left  destitute  of  all  help  from  men.*  He  ez- 
hmted  the  Germans,  not  to  be  in  haste  about  the  dection  of  a  new 
emperor  afler  the  death  of  Rudolph.  He  prescribed  to  the  new  king, 
vimout  takmg  any  notice  of  his  own  perilous  situation,  m  an  impera- 
ti?e  tone,  a  form  of  oalh  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  his  theocratic 
mtem,  whereby  the  king  was  to  promise  that  he  would  faithfully 
merye,  as  became  a  genume  Christian,  all  that  the  pope  should  com- 
Biiid  in  the  name  of  true  obedience,'  and  consecrate  himself,  as  soon 
as  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  meetmg  him  in  person,  a  mile$ 
mneti  Petri  et  UUub. 

It  is  desendng  of  notice  that  the  pope,  who  had  shown  so  much 
ibictness  in  his  judicial  sentences  against  married  priests,  now  yielded 
on  this  point,  for  the  moment,  to  the  force  of  circumstances ;  that 
because  Henry's  party  gained  an  advantage  from  Ihe  prevailing  di^ 
n&fiu^tion  with  the  laws  respecting  celibacy,  and  because  the  defi- 
ebncy  of  ecclesiastics  who  would  have  been  competent,  according  to 
the  rigid  construction  of  those  earlier  laws  respecting  celibacy,  to 
idmiiuster  the  sacraments,  was  too  great,  he  deemed  it  best  to  recom- 
nend  to  his  legates  the  exercise  of  indulgence  in  this  matter  till  more 
^t  times.^ 

The  same  inflexibility  which  Gregory  opposed  to  king  Henry,  when 
fliat  monarch  was  pressing  towards  Rome,  he  still  maintamed,  when 
besieged  during  two  years  in  Rome  itself.  No  force  could  move  him 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  king,  with  whom,  if  he  had  been 
wiUmg  to  crown  him  emperor,  he  might  have  concluded  an  advan- 

'  He  writes  about  his  participation  in  the  anperbiam  panri  pendinms,  deficiat,  non 

abofe-mentioned convention:  Maltipliciter  adeo  grave  Yidetor.    Manai  Condi,  ix,  8. 

eoeetos  sum  ibi  agere  contra  ordinem,  con-  '  Qnodconque  mihi  ipse  papa  praecepe- 

tia  salntem  meam,  imo  contra  dicnitatem  rit,  sab  his  videlicet   verbis,  per  veram 

todeaiaaticam,  abrenuntiavi  sedenti  in  s^e  obediontiam,  fideliter,  sicat  oportet  Chris* 

spostolica,  et  hoc  sine  ratione  alic^ua,  com  tianum,  observabo. 

pnesena  non  andiretor,  audltus  discntere-  ^  lab.  ix.  ep.  S.   Qnod  vero  de  sacerdoti- 

tor,  discnssos  convinceretur.  Abrenuntiavi  bus  interrogastiSi  placet  nobis,  ut  in  prae- 

fiU,  eni  in  examine  moae  ordinationis  pro-  sentiamm  turn  propter  populomm  turba- 

fcssns  fueram  obedientiam,  cui  subjectionem  tiones,  turn  etiam  propter  bonorum  inopiun, 

poUidtos  eram,  cui  post  b.  Fctrum  suscepto  sdlicet  quia  paucissimi  sunt,  qui  fidehboa 

n^imine  mihi  commissae  ecdesiae  com-  offida  religionis  persolvant,  pro  ^'^P^^ 

lusras fueram.  rigorem  canonicoia  *    n*— ■•*«  dAbeAH. 

'Qpod  (anziliiim)  si  nobis,  qui  illina  faBTerre. 
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tageous  peace.  He  despised  the  threats  of  the  Romans.  He  chose 
rather,  as  he  declared,  to  die  as  a  martyr,  than  to  swerre  in  the  least 
fiK)m  the  strict  line  of  justice.^ 

At  length,  in  the  year  1084,  the  Romans,  tired  of  the  riege,  and 
discontented  with  the  defiance  of  the  pope,  opened  their  gates  to  kins 
Henry  and  receiyed  him  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  which  he  annoancea 
to  his  friends  in  Germany  as  a  triumph  bestowed  by  God  lumaelf.* 
Gregory  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo(dQmiim 
Crescentii).  The  emperor  gave  orders  for  convoking  a  numerous 
public  assembly,  in  which  the  sentence  of  deposition  on  Gregory  and 
the  election  of  Clement  were  confirmed.^  At  the  Easter  festivfd|  the 
new  pope,  Clement,  consecrated  Henry  emperor,  and  the  latter  soon 
departed  from  Rome.  By  the  Norman  duke,  Robert  Guiscard,  Qregr 
ory  was  at  length  liberated  from  his  confinement,  and  repaired  to  Ci^ 
mona,  where  he  soon  after  died,  on  the  25tii  of  May,  1085.  Hjs  last 
words  are  supposed  to  furnish  evidence  of  his  own  conviction  of  tiie 
goodness  of  his  cause  ;  they  were  as  follows :  "  I  have  loved  righteotis- 
ness,  and  hated  iniquity ;  therefore  I  die  in  exile."^  These  words 
harmonize  at  least  with  the  conviction  which  Gregory,  in  his  letteiSi 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  expresses  in  the  strongest  language ;  and 
it  will  be  much  sooner  believed  that  he  sealed  the  consistency  of  his 
life  with  such  words  than  that  he  testified  on  his  deathbed,  as  another 
account  reports,^  his  repentance  at  the  controversy  which  he  had  ex- 
cited, and  recalled  the  sentence  he  had  pronounced  on  his  adversaries. 
At  aU  events,  we  recognize  in  these  two  opposite  accounts  tiie  mode 
of  thinking  which  prevailed  in  the  two  hostile  parties. 

Under  the  name  of  this  pope,  we  have  a  number  of  brief  maxims 
relating  to  the  laws  and  government  of  the  chuA;h,  called  his  dictates 
(dictatus).  Although  these  maxims  did  not  by  any  means  proceed 
from  himself,  still,  they  contain  the  principles  which  he  sought  to  real- 
ize in  his  government  of  the  church,  the  principles  of  papal  absolutism,— 
signalizing  that  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  papacy  which  is  to  be 
attributed  to  him  as  the  author,  whereby  everything  was  made  to 
depend  on  the  decision  of  the  pope,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  emperors 
and  kings,  as  over  all  the  presiding  officers  of  the  church,  was  pla<^ed 
in  his  hands.  Most  of  these  maxims  may  be  confirmed  by  passages 
from  his  letters. 

^  Lib.  ix.  ep.  11.  est  Hildebrand,  scilicet  in  domo  Crescentii 

'  Thus  the  emperor  writes  from  Rome  Quern  Hildebrandom  legali  omnium  c»rdi- 

to   Dieteric,   bishop  of  Verdun :  Incred-  nalium  (which  certain! j  is  exaggerated)  ae 

ibile  videtur,  quod  rerissimum  probatur,  totius  populi  Romani  judicio  scias  abjectiim 

quod  factum  est  in  Roma,  ut  ita  dicam,  et  electum  papam  nostrum  Clementem  in 

com  decem  hominibus  in  nobis  operatus  scde  apostolica  sublimatum  oumium  Ro- 

est  Dominus,  quod  antecessores  nostri  si  manorum    acclamatione,  nosque  a  papa 

fecissent  cum  decem  miliibns,  miraculum  Clemente  ordinatum  et  consensu  omninoi 

e6set  omnibus.  Romanorum  consecratum  in  die  s.  Paschae 

'  The  emperor  writes,  in  the  above^cited  in    imperatorem    totius    populi   Romani 

letter,  after  his  departure  from  Rome :  (Ro-  Gesta  Trevirorum  ed.  Wyttenbach  et  Mael- 

mani)  summo  triumpho  et  fide  proseqnuti  ler.    Vol.  i,  p.  164, 1836. 

sunt  nos,  in  tantum  ut  in  Domino  fiduciali-  *  Dilexi   justitiam  et  odi  iniquitatem, 

ter  dicamus,  quia  tota  Roma  in  manu  nos-  propterea  morior  in  exilio. 

tra  est,  ezoepto  illo  castello,  in  quo  concliuiui  *  Bj  Sigebert  of  Gemblonrs  ad  h.  a. 
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A  contest  like  that  between  the  emperor  Henry  and  Gregory  the 
8e?enth,  could  not  be  brought  to  a  termination  by  the  death  of  the 
litter;  for  although  the  quarrel  had  at  length  become  a  personal  one, 
itiD  there  ever  lay  at  bottom  withal,  a  conflict  of  opposite  party  ten- 
doicies  and  interests.  Gregory  was  the  hero  and  the  saint  of  the 
party  zealous  for  the  system  of  the  church  theocracy.  His  death  in 
misrortune  appeared  to  that  party  a  martyrdom  for  the  holy  cause.^ 
He  had,  moreover,  for  his  successors,  men  whom  he  himself  would  have 
Mkcted  as  like-minded  with  himself,  and  as  persons  of  ability.  After 
file  first  of  these,  Victor  the  Third  (Gregory's  enthusiastic  admirer 
file  abbot  Desiderius  of  Monte  Gassino),  had  died,  a.  d.  1087,  Otto, 
Inbop  of  Ostia,  was  chosen  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  the  Second. 

Though  Urban  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  imperial  party,  which 
nude  their  own  pope,  Clement,  sovereign  in  Bome  ;  st^l,  events  by 
iluch  public  opinion  was  gradually  gained  over  to  his  side,  were  in  his 
&vor,  so  that,  even  when  banished  from  the  seat  of  the  papacy,  he  was 
itill  enabled  to  exercise  the  most  powerful  influence.  He  could  resume 
tbe  position  of  a  judge  over  princes ;  and  the  cause  in  which  he  did 
8D,wa8  one  where  tiie  pope  comd  not  fail  to  appear  as  the  upholder  of 
the  authority  of  the  divine  law,  and  of  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage 
eomiant ;  and  the  light  in  which  he  here  exhibited  himself,  was  neces- 
niily  reflected,  greatly  to  his  own  advantage,  on  the  whole  relation  in 
lUdi  he  stood  to  his  age.  Philip,  king  of  France,  a  prince  accustomed 
to  give  free  indulgence  to  his  passions,  in  the  year  1092,  repudiated 
In  lawful  wife.  Bertha,  with  the  intention  of  marrying  another,  Berth- 
nde,  who  had  left  her  lawful  husband,  the  count  of  Anjou.  He  found 
lUiopB  cowardly  and  mean  enough  to  serve  as  the  instruments  of  lus 
liD.  But  the  truly  pious  bishop  Yves  of  Chartres,  a  prelate  distin- 
giDshed  for  the  conscientious  adnunistration  of  his  pastoral  office, 
aceustomed  boldly  to  speak  the  truth  to  princes  and  popes,  and  zealous 
m  contending  for  the  purity  of  morals  as  well  as  the  sacred  tenure  of 
tte  marriage  covenant,^  was  of  another  mind.  When  invited  to  attend 
ttie  king's  wedding,  he  declared  he  could  not  consent  to  do  so,  untal, 
Ij  a  general  assembly  of  the  French  church,  the  lawfrilness  of  his  sep- 
ttaticm  from  his  first  wife,  and  of  the  new  marriage,  had  undergone  a 
Or  investigation.  ^'  Whereas,  I  am  formallv  summoned  to  Paris  with 
your  wife,  concerning  whom  I  know  not  whether  she  may  be  your 
wife,"  '  he  wrote  to  the  king,  "  therefore  be  assured,  that  fi)r  conscience' 
sd^e,  which  I  must  preserve  pure  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  for  the  sake 
of  my  good  name,  which  the  priest  of  Christ  is  bound  to  preserve 
towards  those  who  are  without,  I  would  rather  be  sunk  with  a  mill- 
ibme  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  than  to  be  the  means  of  ^ving  offence 
to  the  souls  of  the  weak.  Nor  does  this  stand  in  the  least  contradic- 
&D  with  the  fidelity  which  I  have  vowed  to  you ;  but  I  believe  I  shall 
best  mAintftin  that  fidelity  by  speaking  to  you  as  I  do ;  since  I  am 

*  Thai  the  abbot  and  cardinal  Gottfried    Serenth :  Qai  pro  defenaione  hiyns  fidei 
tf  Yendome,  in  speaking  of  the  opposition    mortnoB  est  in  exilio.    £p.  7._ 
to  laj  kiTestitue,  says  of  Gregory  the       '  See  e.g.  his  letters,  ed.  J 

*  £p.  15. 
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conyinced  that  for  you  to  do  as  joa  propose,  will  bring  great  byat 
upon  your  soul,  and  great  peril  to  vour  crown."  Neither  by  threail 
and  violence,  nor  by  promises,  could  tiie  pious  man  be  turned  in  tb 
least  from  the  course  which  he  considered  right.  He  yeheme&tf 
reproached  those  bishops  who  neglected  tiieir  duty.  The  king's  aiun 
against  him  had  for  its  consequence,  that,  by  one  of  the  nobles,  ni 
property  was  confiscated,  and  he  himself  put  under  confinement.  Tb 
first  men  of  the  city  of  Chartres  now  combined  to  procure  the  releaa 
of  their  bishop  by  force ;  but  he  remonstrated  in  the  strongest  langoag 
ag^unst  such  a  proceeding.^  ''  By  laying  houses  in  ashes,  and  plundei 
ing  the  poor,"  he  wrote  to  them, ''  ye  cannot  propitiate  God  s  fiiTV 
but  will  only  provoke  his  vengeance ;  and  without  his  favor  neither  cm 
ye  nor  any  man  deliver  me.  1  would  not,  therefore,  that  on  my  accooB 
ye  should  make  tiie  cry  of  the  poor  and  the  compliunt  of  widows  a 
up  to  God's  ear.  For  neither  is  it  befitting  that  I,  who  did  not  atim 
to  tiie  bishopric  by  warlike  weapons,  ^ould  recover  it  again  by  sod 
means,  which  would  not  be  the  act  of  a  shepherd,  but  of  a  roUMS 
If  the  arm  of  the  Lord  has  stricken  me,  and  is  still  stretched  out  ow 
me,  then  let  me  alone  to  bear  my  sorrow  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
till  he  vindicates  my  cause  ;  and  wish  not  to  augment  my  misery  1q 
making  others  wretched.  For  I  am  determined  not  only  to  suffer  an 
carceration  or  the  deprivation  of  my  ecclesiastical  rank,  but  even  t 
die,  rather  than  that  on  my  account  one  drop  of  blood  should  be  spilk! 
He  called  upon  laity  and  clergy,  instead  of  attempting  to  eflfect  H 
liberation  by  such  means,  simply  to  pray  for  him;  for  prayer  ItfM 
procured  the  deliverance  of  Peter,  Acts  12.  The  king  caused  bislioi 
Yves  to  be  informed  that  he  would  forbear  doing  him  a  great  hanp 
and  on  the  other  hand  bestow  on  him  great  favors,  if,  by  his  intereai 
sion,  he  would  obtain  leave  for  him  to  retain  Berthrade  a  short  timi 
longer ;  but  Yves  repelled  the  proposition  with  horror,  saying,  tlia 
neither  bribes  nor  deception  could  blot  out  any  man's  sin,  while  h 
resolved  to  permst  in  it.^  He  who  resolved  to  persist  in  sin,  od^ 
not  redeem  himself  from  its  guilt  by  alms  or  gifts.^  There  was  n 
help  for  the  king,  except  by  abstaining  from  his  sin,  and  submitimi 
himself  by  repentance  to  the  yoke  of  Christ ;  for  God  did  not  requir 
men's  possessions  but  themselves  as  an  offering  in  order  to  tim 
salvation.^  While  Yves  rejected  all  forcible,  he  employed  ever 
lawful  means  which  the  existing  constitution  of  the  church  put  into  hu 
hands,  to  procure  victory  to  the  side  of  the  righteous  cause.  Hi 
applied  to  pope  Urban  tiie  Second,  and  was  strongly  supported  Ir 
him.  This  pontiff  addressed  a  severe  letter  of  reproof  to  the  Freud 
bishops  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  used  as  mere  instrument 
of  the  king's  pleasure,  and  threatened  the  king  with  the  ban,  if  h 
did  not  separate  from  Berthrade.    He  demanded,  under  the  sam 

^  Ep.  20.                               'Ep.  47.  permancre.    Nemo  in  peccato  siio  penln 

'  He  writes  to  the  Marshal  of  the  royal  rare  volcns  peccatam  saam  poterit  aliqw 

court  (Dapifer) :  £x  aactoritato  divina  hoc  elcemosyna  vel  oblatione  redimere. 

caritati  taae  rcscribo,  quia  nalla  redemp-  ^  Cum    Deus  non  nostra,  sed  nos  m 

tione  yel   commutatione   quis   poccatum  salutem  nostram  requirat 

Buom  poterit  abolere,  qnamdiu  ^t  in  eo 
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direat,  the  fiberation  of  Yves.  Tbis  demand  was  complied  with ;  but 
tub  mi^t  of  papal  authority  still  cotdd  not  do  the  work  thoroughly. 
A  ooondl,  which  assembled  at  Rheims  in  1094,  once  more  allowed 
'Ml  to  be  detemuned  by  its  dependence  on  the  Ung,  and  cited 
Mhop  Yves,  who  was  animated  by  a  different  spirit,  before  its  tri- 
bonal,  to  answer  to  tlie  charge  of  high-treason  and  of  violating  his 
oidi  of  alledance  to  tiie  king.  Yves  protested  against  the  compe- 
taaey  of  this  tribunal,  and  appealed  to  the  pope ;  and  in  a  letter 
iriamg  to  this  matter,^  he  sua,  ^^  The  charge  c^  high-treason  fell  with 
more  justice  upon  those  who  by  tlieir  treacherous  compliance  had  done 
tke  kmg  most  harm,  who  had  shrunk  from  applying  snarper  remedies 
lir  healing  the  wound,  when  milder  ones  were  unavailing."^  ^^  If  you 
kid,  with  me,  held  &st  to  this  principle,"  he  writes  to  them,  *^  you 
voidd  have  already  restored  our  patient  to  health.  Consider  whether, 
nloiig  as  you  ne^^ct  to  do  this,  you  evince  that  perfect  fidelity  to  the 
king  which  you  are  bound  to  show ;  whetiier  you  riehtiy  dischiurge  the 
dity  cf  vour  calling.  Let  the  king,  tiien,"  concluded  this  mous  man, 
B  a  trmj  apostoli^  sprit,  ^*  do  towards  me  what,  under  God's  per- 
nBOQ,  he  may  please  and  be  able  to  do.  Let  lum  shut  me  up,  or 
Art  me  out,  and  deprive  me  of  the  protection  of  tiie  law.  By  the 
■qnation  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  grace  of  Ckxl,  have  I 
resolred  to  suffer  for  tiie  law  of  my  God ;  and  no  conaderation  shall 
bdiice  me  to  participate  in  the  gtult  of  tiioee,  in  whose  punishment  I 
vonld  not  share  also."  In  the  very  same  year  the  pope*s  threat  was 
OMuted  on  the  king.  At  a  council  in  Autun,  a.  d.  1094,  the  arch- 
IMiop  Hugo  of  Lyons,  as  papal  legate,  actuaUy  pronounced  the  ban 
OB  flie  king,  and  not  till  the  latter  submitted  and  made  professions  of 
mendment^  did  the  pope  remove  the  ban,  which,  however,  on  findms 
ftit  he  had  been  deceived,  he  pronounced  anew,  at  the  council  of 
dennoiit. 

Meantime,  there  had  been  developing  itself,  amcmg  the  Western 
lalionB,  a  great  movement,  which  beyond  every  other  could  not  fail 
10  to  operate  as  to  mcrease  tlie  authority  of  the  pope  and  exalt  his 
Sffotj ;  for  he  was  called  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  vast 
ndeitaking  which  grew  out  of  and  was  consecrated  to  the  religious 
iafcerest,  which  was  seized  with  mighty  enthusiasm  bv  the  nations,  and 
bi  wUch  vast  forces  were  lei^ed  together.  This  was  an  event 
mn  which  Urban  couM  not  have  made  any  ]previous  calculation, -» 
ft  long-prepared  event,  and  hastened  to  its  crisis  by  a  circumstance  in 
itidf  ind^puficant.    Already  had  Silvester  the  Second,^  and  Gregory 

*  Ep.  85.  proDonnced  fne  from  the  ban,  would  go 

*  (fiod,  nt  pace  rastra  dicun,  rectiiu  in  oyer  to  the  pope  of  the  imperUl  par^. 
•M  retorqncn  potest,  aoi  yalniu  fomentis  Yyes  wrote  him :  What  hope  of  sinning 
iMarabDe,  tanqnam  pii  medidi  canteriia  with  irapnnitjr  wiU  be  giyen  hereafter  to 
WMteutibna  diiitimnlant  nrere  vel  medi-  transgresaon,  if  fotgiyenew  it  granted  to 
ciDui  feno  praeddere.  the  impenitent,  it  a  point  on  which  I  need 

I     '  Tyei  warned  the  pope  (ep.  46)  not  to  not  detain  yoor  wisdom,  since  it  is  espe- 

kt  himself  be  deceived  by  the  envoys  of  dally  yoor  business  not  to  protect  sinners 

As  king,  and  induced  to  grant  him  abso-  bnt  to  punish  them. 

Ittioa.    It  was  faitended  to  alarm  the  pope  *  See  toL  Ui,  p.S75. 
by  the  threat,  that  the  king,  if  he  were  not 
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the  Seventh^  broached  the  idea  of  an  ezpediti<ni  of  Weotem  Ghiut» 
dom  for  the  liberation  of  their  fellow-belieyers  in  the  Eart,  and  fiir 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  places :  but  the  minds  of  men  were  not  m 
yet  quite  ripe  for  such  a  thought.  There  was  need,  m  the  first  place, 
of  a  gradusd  preparation.  Pope  Victor  tiie  Third  issued,  in  the  year 
1086,  an  invitation  for  a  crusade  to  be  undertaken  under  the  banner 
of  St.  Peter,  against  the  Saracens  in  North  Africa,  and  pnmuaed  to 
all  who  should  take  part  in  it  a  plenary  indulgence.  After  this,  came 
pilgrims  from  the  East,  with  most  distressing  accounts  of  the  insults 
ana  iU-treatment  which  Christians  had  to  suflfer  from  the  rude  Moham- 
medans, and  of  the  mamfold  profanations  of  the  holy  places.  Anunig 
these  pilgrims,  one  deserves  particularly  to  be  mentioned,  the  henml 
Peter  of  Amiens  (Ambianensis).  This  individual  believed  himself 
divinely  called,  by  visions  in  which  Christ  appeared  to  him,  to  invoke 
the  assistance  of  Western  Christians  in  recovering  the  holy  places  and 
the  ori^nal  seats  of  Christianity ;  and  he  brought  with  him  a  letter 
of  complaint,  calling  for  help,  written  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
He  first  sought  an  interview  with  pope  Urban ;  and  that  pope  was 
Umself  deeply  afiected,  as  well  by  the  personal  narrative  of  the  monk, 
as  by  the  letter  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  He  commissioned  monik 
Peter  to  travel  through  the  countries,  and,  testifymg  before  hi^  and 
low  to  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  call  upon  them  to  go  to  the  rescue 
of  the  East,  now  groamng  under  so  heavy  a  yoke,  and  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Peter  the  Hermit  was  a  person  of  small  stature  ana 
ungainly  shape ;  but  the  fire  of  his  eloquence,  the  strong  futh  and  the 
enSiufflasm  which  furnished  him  with  a  copious  flow  of  language,  made 
a  greater  impresdon  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  instrument 
It  is  to  be  remarked  as  a  peculiar  trait  in  the  life  of  these  times,  that 
men  of  mean  outward  appearance,  and  with  bodily  frames  worn  down 
by  deprivation,  were  enabled  by  a  fiery  energy  of  discourse  to  produce 
the  greatest  effects.  In  a  monkish  cowl,  and  a  woollen  gown  or  ck)ak 
over  it,  this  Peter  itinerated  the  countries,  barefoot,  and  riding  on  a 
mule.  Inmiense  crowds  of  people  gathered  round  him ;  he  was 
loaded  with  presents ;  and  from  these  he  bountifully  distributed  to  the 
poor.  His  words  were  received  as  the  utterances  of  an  oracle  ;  and 
he  made  many  a  good  use  of  the  high  influence  Jhe  enjoyed.  By  his 
exhortations,  he  wrought  a  change  of  character  in  abandoned  women, 
for  whom  he  procured  husbands,  and  then  bestowed  on  them  a  dowry. 
He  reconciled  contending  parties  to  one  another.  He  was  venerated 
as  a  saint ;  men  were  eager  to  obtain  from  him  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  relic ;  were  it  but  a  hair  from  his  mule.  A  contemporary  and 
eye-witness,  who  relates  this,  the  abbot  Guibert  of  Nogent  sous  Coucy 
(GKiibertus  Novigentensis),'  says,  that  he  does  not  remember  having 
ever  witnessed  the  like  veneration  paid  to  any  man.  But  he  looks 
upon  it  as  the  effect  which  the  charm  of  novelty  exercises  on  the  minda 
of  the  multitude.'    Thus,  by  the  labors  of  this  individual,  were  the 

'  See  this  Tolnme,  p.  104.  '  Quod  nos  non  ad  Teritatem,  Bed  rnlco 

'  In  his  Historia  merosolymitana  apnd    referimos  amanti  novitatem. 
Bongars  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  f.  482. 
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ninds  of  men  already  prepared,  when  Urban,  in  ihe  year  1095,  held 
the  church  assembly  at  Placenza,  at  which  he  first  brought  this  matter 
Imrard.    The  assembly  was  so  numerous  that  no  church  could  con- 
tun  it,  and  they  were   obliged  to  hold  their  sessions  in  the  open 
ur?   At  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  an  assembly  of  men,  of  both  the  spirit- 
iil  and  secular  order,  was  afterwards  holden,  which  was  composed  of 
itill  greater  numbers,  because  it  was  known  beforehand  that  this  mat- 
ter, which  took  such  hold  on  the  universal  interest  and  sympathy,  was 
to  be  the  subject  of  discussion.    The  pope,  in  a  fiery  discourse,  de- 
Kribed  the  importance  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  its  bearing  on  the 
Christian  faith,  the  insults  and  abuse  which  the  resddents  of  the  place 
Hid  the  Christians  sojourning  there  as  pilgrims  were  obliged  to  suffer. 
Kext,  he  invited  the  assembly  to  be  zealous  for  the  law  and  glory  of 
Sod,  and  impelled  by  the  love  of  Christ  to  grasp  the  sword,  and  turn 
flie  weapons  which  they  had  hitherto  borne  against  Christians,  and 
wUdi  they  had  stained  with  Christian  blood,  against  the  enemies  of 
fte  Christian  futh.     The  time  was  now  come  when,  by  participating 
m  this  holy  work,  they  might  atone  for  so  many  sins,  robbery,  and 
■nrder,  and  obtaon  forgiveness  of  all.*    He  announced  the  fullest 
adulgence  to  all  who,  in  the  temper  of  true  repentance  and  devotion, 
woold  take  part  in  this  expedition.    He  promised  forgiveness  of  sin 
tnd  eternal  salvation  to  all,  who  should  die  in  Palestine  in  true  peni* 
fence,  and  he  took  all  participators  in  this  expedition  under  his  own  papal 
|ieleetion.    This  discourse  of  the  pope  produced  a  great  effect  on  die 
•beady  excited  minds  of  men ;  and  after  the  example  of  Ademar, 
biriiop  of  Puy,  to  whom  the  pope  gave  the  guidance  of  the  whole, 
many,  on  the  spot,  marked  their  right  shoulder  with  the  ngn  of  the 
eroB,  as  the  symbol  of  the  holy  expedition,  indicating  their  readiness 
te  Uke  upon  them  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  follow  him. 

From  this  council,  and  from  the  impression  which  the  itinerant  monk 
Ftoter  made  <m  the  multitude,  proceeded  an  uninterruptedly  progrea- 
tm  entiiusiasm  of  the  nations.     It  was  like  a  voice  of  God  to  a 

Jneration  ^ven  up  to  unrestrained  passion  and  wild  desires,  amidst 
e  mutual  feuds  and  violent  deeds  of  princes  and  knights,  amidst  the 
oomiption  which  was  only  increased  bv  tiiat  quarrel  between  pope 
and  emperor, —  a  mighty  religious  shock,  —  a  new  direction  given  to 
die  imagination  and  to  the  feelings  of  men.  So  this  fire  poured  out 
upon  the  nations,  with  which  was  mingled  some  portion  at  least  of  a 
Mier  flame,  became  one  which,  as  it  tended  to  counteract  the  hitherto 
prevuling  rudeness  of  the  fleshly  sense,  was  considered,  even  by  the 
pioiis  and  intelligent  men  of  this  age,  a  refining  fire.^    It  needed  no 

>  Beniold  of  Constance,  who  relates  this  nnnqnam  extra  ecclesiam  satis  probabili- 

ta  his  Chronicle,  endeavors  to  show  bj  ex-  ter,  necessitate  quidem  cogente,  cclebra- 

amplet  that  this  was  nothing  nnbecominff :  mus,  qnamvis  ecdenias  eanim  cclebrationi 

Hoc  tamcn  non  absque  probabilis  exempli  speciaiiter  depntatas  non  ignoramus. 

MKtoritate,  nam  primns  legislator  Moses  '  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  have 

popnlam  Dei  in  campestribus   Icgalibns  several  recensions  of  this  discourse  and  no 

mecepds  Deo  jnbente  instltuit,  et  ipse  verbally  accurate  record  of  it,  so  that  we 

bominiu  non  in  domibns,  sed  in  monte  et  can  only  give  with  certain^  the  general 

in  campettriUis  discipulos  suos  evangelicis  thoi^hti. 

jiMTtTf  r*  infbnnaTit.    Missas  qnoqne  non-  '  do  aajiChiibertof  He 

ir 
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ezfaortatioDS  from  the  clergy ;  men  mutually  stimulaied  one  another; 
there  was  a  mutual  emulation.  People  of  every  class,  of  all  ages, 
from  nations  the  most  diverse,  hastened  to  the  appointed  spot.  Every- 
thing required  for  the  journey  was  quickly  collected  together ;  thou^ 
owing  to  bad  seasons  provisions  had  become  dear,  yet  of  a  sudden 
there  was  a  fall  in  the  market  because  all  vied  with  each  other  in 
contributing  as  they  were  able  to  promote  the  holy  enterprise,  as  they 
also  recognized  in  the  abundance  of  the  following  year  a  specnal  provi- 
dence of  God  for  the  promotion  of  the  crusade.^  Thus  the  extraordi- 
nary movement  of  mind  produced  by  the  preaching  of  the  crusadoi 
owmg  to  which  that  which  seemed  impossible  was  made  posdble,  ap- 
peared to  contemporaries  as  a  work  of  God  not  to  be  mistaken.  Yet 
the  unprejudiced,  even  amongst  them,  were  obliged  to  confess,  that  it 
was  by  no  means  the  pure  enthusiasm  for  a  work  undertaken  in  the 
interest  of  Christian  faith,  which  hurried  all  to  take  part  in  it,  but 
that  a  great  variety  of  motives  mixed  in  with  this.  Some  had  been 
awakened,  by  this  call,  out  of  a  life  stained  with  vices,  to  repentance, 
and  sought  by  joining  the  crusade  to  obtain  the  for^veness  of  thdr 
sins.  While  many,  at  other  times,  were  led  by  a  sudden  awakening 
to  repentance  from  a  life  of  crime  to  embrace  monasticism,  there  was 
now  opened  to  them,  in  this  enterprise,  a  more  convenient  way,  and 
<me  more  flattering  to  their  inclinations.  They  might  continue  thdr 
accustomed  mode  of  life  as  knights,  and  still  obtain  indulgence  or  the 
forgiveness  of  sin.  Others  meditated  escaping  in  this  way  the  dvii 
punishments  which  threatened  them,  or  delivering  themselves  firom  the 
oppressive  burden  of  debt.  Others  were  hurried  along  by  the  force 
of  example  and  of  the  fashion.^ 

K  the  religious  awakening  produced  by  the  preaching  of  the  cm- 
sades  took  such  a  turn  with  many  as  that,  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  those  times,  they  preferred  the  pilgrimage  to  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem, through  the  contemplative  life  of  monasticism,  to  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  earthly  Jerusalem,  the  spiritual  contest  beneath  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  to  the  bodily ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  at  the  opportu- 

Qaoniam  omnium  animis  pia  desinit  in-  morement  of  the  nations  as  a  woiiL  of  God, 

tentio  et  habendi  cnnctomm  penrasit  corda  stiU  do  not  fail  to  mark  the  disturbing  ele> 

lilndo,    institoit  nostra   tempore   proelia  ments  of  Tanity,  self-deception,  or  inten- 

sancta  Deus,  ut  ordo  eqnestris  et  vulgos  tional  fraad.    Thus  the  abbot  Balderic,  af- 

oberrans,  qui  vetustao  paganitatis  exemplo  terwards  bishop  of  Dole,  after  haying  cited 

in  matoas  versabantur  cSiedes,  noTum  re-  examples  of  this  sort  in  his  Hiatoria  Hiei^ 

perirent    salutis    promerendae   genus. —  osolymitana,  adds:  Haec  idcirco  instrai* 

And  William  of  Tyre :  Neccssarius  erat  Qios,  ne  vcl  aliquid  praeteriisse  yideamnr, 

hie  ignis  purgatorius,  quo  praeterita,  quae  yel  nostratibns  in  vanitatibus  suis  pepercUm 

nimia  erant,  dilucrentur  commissa  et  oecu-  redarguamur.     Bongars  Gesta   Dei   per 

patio  ista  utilis,  qua  declinarentur  futura.  Francos,  t.  i,  f  89. 

*  Fulcher  of  Chartres,  on  the  year  which  •  William  of  Tyre  says,  in  Bongan,  £ 

followed  upon  the  council  of  Clermont :  641 :  Nee  tamen  apud  omnes  in  causa  erat 

Quo  anno  pax  et  ingens  abundantia  fru-  Dominus,  sed  quidam,  no  amioos  desere* 

menti  et  vini  per  cuncta  terrarum  climata  rent,  quidam  ne  desides  haberentur,  qui- 

exuberavit,  disponente  Deo,  ne  panis  in-  dam  sola  leritatis  causa  aut  ut  creditoret 

opia  in  via  deficcrent,  qui  cum  crucibus  suos,  quibus  multorum  debitorum  pondere 

•ois  juxta  ejusdem  praecepta  eum  sequi  tenebantur  obligati,  decUnantes  eloderent, 

eleeeraut    {n  Bongars,  1.  c  f.  384.  aliia  se  adjnngebcuit 

'^The  men  who  looked  opon  this  great 
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mtj  thoB  afforded  them,  of  forsaking,  to  follow  a  holy  Yocation,  the 
qaiet  and  solitude  of  monasticism,  which  had  become  irksome  to  them ; 
loid  even  monks  believed  themselves  warranted  to  break  away  from 
their  confinement  and  grasp  the  sword  ;^  till  at  length,  from  a  neces- 
oty  grounded  in  the  life  of  the  times,  a  blendmg  together  of  monasti- 
eism  and  knighthood  afterwards  shaped  itself  into  the  spiritual  order 
of  knights.  Under  this  prevailing  tone  of  excited  feeling,  men  were 
eanly  disposed  to  fancy  they  saw  miracles,  and  stories  of  miraculous 
works,  wrought  for  the  furtherance  of  the  holy  object,  easily  found 
credence,  and  were  made  the  most  of  to  promote  &e  same,  on  the 
principle  of  the  so-called  pious  fraud.^  Men  and  women  stood  forOi 
mm  among  the  people,  and  pretended  that  a  cross  had  been  miracu- 
kmsly  stamped  on  their  bodies.^  Many  branded  this  sign  upon  their 
persons  with  a  hot  iron,  whether  from  zeal  for  the  holy  cause,  or  purely 
out  of  vanity.^  In  the  beginning  of  these  movements,  an  abbot  was 
firing  in  France  who  found  himself  unable,  for  want  of  means,  to  join 
tte  ezpe<Ution.  To  obtain  these,  instead  of  mounting  the  cross  in  the 
uoal  manner,  he  made  one,  by  some  artificial  process  or  other,  on  his 
ftiehead,  and  then  proclaimed  among  the  people,  that  tins  mark  came 
from  an  angel  who  had  appeared  to  him  m  a  vision.  This  story  was 
aaoly  believed  by  tiio  people.^  Many  rich  presents  were  bestowed 
€Q  turn:  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  afterwards 
became  archbishop  of  Gsesarea  in  Palestine.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
fife  he  confessed  the  fraud,  which  was  for^ven  him  on  account  of  lus 
jiaag  motives,  though  doubtless  there  were  some  few  who  disapproved 
of  this  dishonesty.^  It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  many  who,  in 
Gcnsequence  of  a  momentary  paroxysm  of  contrition,  engaged  in  this 
expedition,  hoping  to  find  in  it  the  fordveness  of  their  sins,  should 
waakv  themselves  to  be  so  far  misled  by  meir  false  confidence  as  to  let 
down  the  watch  over  themselves,  and  thus  to  be  drawn  into  various 
excesses,  for  which  the  expedition  and  tiie  climate  furnished  but  too 
itiong  temptations.^    But  there  were  also  to  be  found  examples  of 


'  Bemold  of  Constance  attribntefl  to  this  '  Mnlti  de  gente  plebeja  crncem  sibi  di- 

ctoie  the  misfortunes  of  a  body  of  the  first  yinitos  innatam  jactando  ostcntabant,  qnod 

ctuaders :  Non  erat  antem  minim,  qnod  et  idem  qnaedam  ex  molicrcnlis  praesum* 

propositnm  iter  ad  Hierosolymam  explere  scrunt,  hoc  enim  falsum  deprehcnsum  est 

■on  potneront,  quia  non  tab  humilitate  et  omnino.    Baldric,  histor.  Hieros.  1.  c. 

derotione,  ut  deberent,  illnd  iter  adorti  *  The  Balderic,  just  before  mentioned, 

lint    Nam  et  plures  apostatas  in  comitatu  who  relates  this,  says :    Vel  pcste  jac- 

no  habnerunt,  qui  abjecto  religionis  habi-  tantiae  vel  bonae  suae  voluntatis  ostent*- 

ti,  enm  illis  miUtare  proposnerunt    L.  c.  tione. 

{•171. — And  anotiier  contemporary,  Bal-  *  Indocile  et  noTamm  remm  cupidum 

ieric,  states,  in  his  Historia  Uierosolymi-  Yulgiis,^says  Ghiibert,  1.  c.  f.  607. 

tnt:  MnlU  eremitae  et  reclusi  et  monachi,  *  Guibert  calls  it  an  aemulatio  Dei,  sed 

doDudliis  suis  non  satis  sapienter  relictis,  non  secundum  scientiam. 

hi  nam  peirexerunt,  quidam  antem  ora-  ^  Bemold  says,  in  the  place  before  cited: 

tmds  gratia  ab  abbatibus  suis  accepta  li-  Sed  et  innnmerabiles  feminas  secum  har 

mtia  profecti  sunt,  plures  autem  fitgiendo  here  non  timuerunt,  quae  natnralem  habi- 

w  tabauxemnt    Bongars  Gesta  Vei  per  tum  in  yirilem  nefarie  mntayemnt,  cum 

iWos,  t.  J,  f.  89.  quibus  fomicati  sunt,  in  qno^eum^mir»- 

*  In  the  wpendix  toBalderic's  Chroni-  biUter,  sicut  Israeliticus         *" 

cK  ed.  Le  Glay,  p.  878 :  Portenta  et  signa  offendenmt. 
^  ooelo  w  ndieie  nudti  aMvebaat. 
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eennine  Christian  faith :  captives  who  gave  up  their  Eyes  rather  fliaa 
aeny  their  faith.  A  knight  who  hi^  been  distinguished  finom  hk 
youth  for  a  life  of  piety,  strict  morality,  and  active  benevolence,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Saracens,  and  Ins  life  spared  on  conditkm  of 
abjuring  the  faith.  He  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  time  fiir 
reflection  till  the  next  Friday.  When  Friday  came,  he  declared,  that 
fiur  from  him  was  the  desire  of  gaining  a  few  days'  respite  for  Us 
earthly  life ;  he  had  only  wished  to  give  it  up  on  that  day  when  hb 
Saviour  had  offered  his  for  the  salvation  of  all.^ 

The  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  these  popular  expeditions  in  the 
name  of  the  Christian  faith,  was  no  other  than  that  which  had  stamped 
itself  in  the  system  of  the  papal  theocracy ;  and  hence  the  enthunafflu 
attending  the  former  would  necessarily  give  a  stronger  impulse  to  this 
spiritual  tendency;  and  the  light  in  which  Urban  appeared  as  flia 
leader  of  a  popular  enterprise  generally  regarded  as  the  work  of  God, 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  establish  his  papal  authority.  Whal 
was  it  in  the  power  of  Guibert  to  do,  who,  supported  by  the  forcea  of 
the  emperor,  ruled  in  Rome,  in  opposition  to  such  a  moral  force  of 
pmblic  sentiment  as  Urban  had  on  his  side  ?  It  was  not  till  near 
the  close  of  the  year  1098,  that  tiie  latter  returned  to  Rome.  The 
papal  palace  (the  Lateran)  and  the  castie  of  St.  Anselo,  were  atOl  m 
the  hands  of  the  other  party ;  and  Urban  was  obliged  to  take  shelter 
in  the  castle  of  Frangipani,  a  Roman  devoted  to  his  service.    His 

Krty  did  not  venture  as  yet  to  come  forth  openly  m  Rome,  and  hii 
ends  from  a  distance  visited  him  clandestinely.  The  abbot  Gott- 
fried of  Yendome,  a  man  ardentiy  devoted  to  the  Hildebran<]Uan  prin- 
ciples, who  had  just  entered  upon  his  ofiSce,  found  the  pope  in  circum- 
stances of  great  distress  and  overwhelmed  with  debt.  The  governor 
of  the  Lateran  palace,  who  served  the  party  of  Guibert,  offered,  it  is 
true,  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money,  to  give  up  the  palace ;  but  Urban, 
with  his  cardinals  and  bishops,  was  unable  to  raise  the  amount.  The 
zealous  Gottfried  of  Yendome  staked  all  his  possessions  to  procure  the 
sum  required,  and  thus  Urban  was  finally  enabled  to  take  possession 
of  the  palace  which  had  so  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  other  party.* 
Havmg  accomplished  such  great  things  during  his  absence  from  tiie 
city,  Urban,  in  the  year  1096,3  marched  in  a  sort  of  triumph  to  Italy 

'  See  Guibert,  1.  c.  f.  508.  ab  ipsis  pecnniam  qoaesivit,  sed  modicum 

'  This  abbot  notices  his  scirices  in  the  quid  apud  ipsos,  quoniam  persecatfone  et 

cause,  in  a  letter  to  the  successor  of  this  paupertate   simnl  premebantur,  inyenin 

pope,  i,  8.    Quasi  alter  Nicodemus  in  do-  potuit    Quern  ego  quum  non  solum  trii* 

mum  praedicti  Joannis  (Fricapanis)  nocte  tern,  verum  etiam  prae  nimia  angustia  !»• 

veni :  ubi  eum  paene  omnibus  temporali-  crimanteni  conspexissem,  coepi  et   ipsa 

bus  bonis  nudatum  et  alieno  acre  nimis  flere  et  fiens  accessi  ad  eum  dicens,  nt  se- 

oppressum invcni.   Ibipcrquadragesimam  euro  iniret  pactum;  ibi  aurum  et  aiven* 

mansi  cum  illo,  ejus  onera,  (quantum  potui,  tum,  nummos,  mulos  et  equos  expendi,  el 

caritatis  humeris  supportavi.    Quindccim  sic  Latcranense  habuimus  et  intravimiis 

vero  diebus  ante  Fascna  Ferruchius,  quem  palatium.    Ubi  ego  primus  osculatus  smn 

lAteranensis  Palatii  custodem  Guibertus  Domini  Papae  pedem,  in  sedo  yidelioet 

fecerat,  per  internuncios  locutus  est  cum  apostolica,  ubi  longe  ante  catholicns  non 

Domino  Fapa,  quaerens  ab  eo  pecnniam,  sederat  Papa. 

et  ipse  redderet  illi  turrim  et  aomum  11-  '  In  Longobardiam  cum  magno  trhnnpho 

lam.    Unde  Dominns  Papa  cum  Episcopis  et  gloria  xepedayit,  sajs  Bemold. 
el  Cardinalihgi,  qiii  aecom  enuit,  iocat»% 
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and  Rome,  escorted  by  troops  of  crusaders,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  their 
cause,  who  had  him  pronounce  a  blessing  on  their  undertaking.  Thus 
he  obtidned  the  yictorjr  over  the  party  of  Guibert,  though  in  Rome  it 
wSH  continued  to  mamtain  its  authority.^  And  the  pope,  before  so 
poor,  now  possessed  wealth  enough  to  wrest  from  the  party  of  Guibert 
tiieir  last  prop  in  Rome,  the  casUe  of  St.  Angelo.  He  died  in  posses- 
■OQ  of  tiie  uncontested  supremacy,  in  tiie  year  1099,  after  he  had  pro- 
Boimced  in  a  council  the  ban  on  his  adversaries.  In  the  following  year, 
died  Clement,  and  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  his  adherents  resorted 
to  the  common  expedient  of  miraculous  stories,  hoping  by  their  means 
to  uphold  his  authority,  alld  to  procure  a  smt  for  the  party  of  Henry.* 
Henry  the  Fourth,  gradually  sobered  by  his  misfortimes,  persevered 
mtil  his  death  in  maintainmg  the  quarrel  with  the  pope,  and  the 
latter  might  naturally  enough  be  disposed  to  sanction  any  means  to 
hiDg  about  his  destruction, — even  encourage  the  rebellion  of  the  sons 
agunst  their  fatiier,'  provoke  the  sheddmg  of  blood,  and  palliate  assas- 
■natioii.^  The  popes,  who  were  ready  to  oppose  the  fanaticism  of  the 
crasaders,  when  it  would  vent  itself  on  the  defenceless  Jews,  with 
admcmitions  in  a  genuinely  Christian  spirit,  felt  no  scruples,  when 
bfinded  themselves  by  a  fanatical  party-interest,  in  employing  the 
Hme  instrument  against  the  enemies  of  their  papal  authority,  who 
npeared  to  tiiem  as  rebels  against  the  church,  ana  enemies  of  God. 
Wneii  the  emperor  Henry,  forsaken  on  all  other  sides,  still  had  faith- 
fid  adherents  in  the  dioceses  of  liege  and  Cambray,  pope  Paschalis 
the  Second  turned  against  them  the  zeal  of  count  Robert  of  Flanders, 
iho,  in  the  year  1099,  returned  from  the  first  crusade,  in  which  he 
hid  acted  a  prominent  part.  He  exhorted  him  to  persecute  Henry, 
dial  head  of  tiie  heretics,  and  all  his  friends,  to  the  utmost  extent  of 

*  Otto  of  Freiiingen,  in  his  Woii^  of  of  the  sons  against  their  father  as  a  pnnitli- 

(btrenal  History,  L  yiii,  c.  ri.  says :  Anxi-  ment  brought  on  him  for  haying  rebelled 

lo  eomm,  qnos  ad  Hierosolymitannm  iter  against  his  spiritoal  father, 
aeoenderat,  Gaibertam  ab  orbe  excepto       *  Men  did  not  yentnre,  it  is  trae,  to  pro* 

CMtro  Crescentii  ejecit    Folcher  of  Chu^  nonnce  free  from  all  blame  those  who  were 

toes,  who  was  himself  among  these  cmsa-  moyed  by  their  fanaticism  to  shed  the  blood 

kn,  who  then  came  to  Rome,  relates  how  of  persons  excommunicated.    They  were 

tbej  were  disturbed  in  their  deyotional  to  submit  to  a  church  penance ;  still,  how- 

cmcises  in  the  church  of  St  Peter,  by  eyer,  their  crime  was  not  looked  upon  aa 

the  yiolent  acta  of  Gnibert's  partisans ;  and  properly  murder.    It  is  singular  to  obserre 

k  may  easily  be  conceiyed,  tnat  retaliation  the  seu-contradictory  manner   in  which 

toold  be  proyoked  on  the  other  side,  and  pope  Urban  the  Second  expresses  himself 

Uoody  scenes  ensue,  in  which  the  crusa*  on  a  case  of  this  sort,  when  calling  upon 

kn  must  haye  conquered,  being  the  ma-  bishop  Gottfried,  of  Lucca,  to  require  of 

jsrity.    Tet  from  Fulcher's  expressions  it  the  assassins  of  the  excommunicated,  ao- 

liaot  to  be  ii^erred  that  Guibert*s  party  cording  to  the  custom   of  the  Romish 

nsdeetroyed  or  dxiyen  away  by  the  sword  church,  suitable  satisfaction.    Non  enim 

of  the  crusaders,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  eos  homicidas  arbitramur,  quos  adyersuf 

fcrbesays:  Satis  proinde  doluimus,  cum  excommunicatos   selo   catholicae    matria 

tMitim  nequitiam  ibi  fieri  yidimus,  sed  nU  ardentes  eornm  quoslibet  trucidoflse  conti- 

fUfiteen  poiuiimu,  nisi  quod  a  Domino  gent,    Tet,  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity 

vindictam  inde  fieri  optavimuM,  of  church  discii>line,  a  suitable  penance 

'  See  a  report  of  this  sort,  Cod.  Bamb.  should  be  prescribed  for  them :  qua  diyi- 

h  Sccaid.  script  rer.  Germ,  ii,  c  173,  fl  nae  simplicitatis  oculos  adyersus  se  com- 

194.  placere  ralent,  $i  Jbrt^  — ^  J^^iatatiapro 

'Those  who  were  blinded  by  the  hie-  htmam  JnupUtali ^  mtrttm- 

iBckieal  sfdrift  looked  npon  the  rebellion  rmL    lunai  Goa 
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lus  power.  He  did  not  shrink  from  so  abusing  fhe  name  of  Qoij  as  to 
imte  to  Um,  that  he  could  not  offer  to  God  a  more  acceptable  sacri- 
fice, than  that  of  carrying  war  agmst  him,  who  had  rebelled  against 
God,  and  sought  to  rob  the  church  of  its  sovereignty.  ^'  By  sadt 
battles,"  said  he,  in  laying  down  to  Robert  and  his  knights  the  mode 
of  obtaining  forgiveness  of  sin,  '^  they  should  obtun  a  place  in  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem."  But  while  even  bishops  of  true  jneiyy  as 
bishop  Otto  of  Bamberg  the  apostle  of  the  Pommeranians,  thnra^ 
their  entanglement  in  a  false  system,  so  disregarded  all  oilier  humaa 
feelings  and  duties,  could  let  themselves  be  so  &r  misled,  as  to  dent 
fheir  obligations  of  fidelity  and  gratitude  A  the  emperor  Heniy,  aM 
to  sanction  wickedness ;  still,  the  Christian  sense  of  truth  asserted  iti 
rights  in  opposition  to  the  clamors  of  fanaticism  and  party-pasnon. 
TUs  was  seen  m  the  vote  of  the  church  of  Liege,i  whose  organ  was 
fhe  free-minded,  erudite  monk  Sigebert  of  G^mblours,  who  in  Ik 
Chronicle,  where  he  refutes  the  letter  addressed  by  pope  Gregory 
the  Seventh  to  Hermann  bishop  of  Metz,  stood  forth  as  a  bold  ani 
energetic  opponent  of  the  BSldebrandian  system.' 

The  clergy  of  Liege  objected  to  the  pope,  that  he  had  exchanged 
the  spiritual  for  the  secular  sword.  '^  If  our  respect  for  the  apostdical 
dignity  may  allow  us  to  say  it,"  they  wrote  to  him,  *^  we  would  say,  the 
pope  was  asleep,  and  his  counsellors  were  asleep,  when  they  snffinvd 
the  publication  of  such  a  mandate  for  the  devastation  of  ihe  ecmaoh 
nities  of  God.  We  pray  him  to  consider  whether  he  leads  a  beloved 
son  in  the  right  way,  when  he  promises  him  an  entrance  into  flie 
heavenly  Jerusalem  by  attacking  and  desolating  the  church  of  God. 
Whence  this  new  example,  that  he  who  is  called  to  be  a  messenger 
of  peace  should  by  his  own  mouth,  and  another^a  hand,  declare  war 
against  the  church  ?  The  laws  of  the  church  allow  even  clergymen 
to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  city  and  church  agsdnst  barbarians 
and  God's  enemies.  But  nowhere  do  we  read,  that,  by  any  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  war  has  been  proclaimed  against  the  church.  Jesos, 
the  aposUes,  and  the  apostolical  men  proclaim  pea<;e.  They  punished 
fhe  erring  with  all  patience  and  admonition.  The  disobedient,  Paul 
bids  us  to  punish  severely.  And  how  this  should  be  done,  Christ  tells 
us,  ^  Let  him  be  to  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican ; '  and  this 
is  a  worse  evil  than  if  he  should  be  struck  by  the  sword,  consumed  by 
the  flames,  or  thrown  before  wild  beasts.  Ho  is  thus  more  severely 
punished  when  he  is  left  unpunished.  Who  now,  would  superadd  to 
God's  punishment,  that  of  man  ?  But  why  should  these  clergymen 
be  excommunicated?  Is  it,  perhaps,  because  they  are  devoted  to 
their  bishop,  and  the  latter  to  the  party  of  his  lord  the  emperor  T 
^This  is  the  very  beginning  of  all  evil,  that  Satan  should  have  succeeded 
4o  sow  discord  between  the  church  and  the  empire."    They  would 

« 
r 

*  See  the  epistola  Lcodiensinm  adyersm  bert  designates  himself  as  the  uithor  of 

pMch.  in  Harduin.   Cone,  t.vi,  p.  ii,f.  1770.  that  remarkable  letter  near  the  cloM  of 

'  See  concerning  this  person,  the  Com-  his  tract,  De  scriptoribos   ecclesiast&cii^ 

Hhentatio  recently  composed  by  a  promis-  where  he  speaks  oi  himself.    See  Bibli»- 

ing  young  historian,  Dr.  HInch.     Sige-  theca  eccleaiastica  ed.  Fabric.  £  114. 
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«0iime  to  antedate  the  Lord's  judgment,  bj  which  the  good  fircdt 
he  tares  were  finally  to  be  separated  from  each  other.  How 
of  the  good  fruit  might  he  pluck  away,  who  would  cull  out  the 
before  the  harvest  ?  A  gentle  lunt  to  the  pope,  not  to  condemn 
Aorely.  ^^  And  who  can  rightly  censure  the  bishop,  that  holds 
i  the  oath  of  alle^ance  he  has  sworn  to  his  sovereign  ?  How 
vofl  a  sin  peijury  is,  those  very  persons  know  who  have  brought 
the  recent  breach  betwixt  the  empire  and  the  church ;  smce 
vomise  by  their  new  maxims  dispensation  fit)m  the  gmlt  of  per- 

0  those  who  have  violated  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  sovereign.'' 
object  to  the  pope,  the  unapostolio  harshness  with  which  he 
d  them.^  They  maintained,  indeed,  that  princes  might  be  re- 
ally admonished  and  corrected,  but  that  they  could  not  be  de- 
by  the  popes.^  They  doubted,  m  fact,  the  right  of  the  popes 
mnmce  the  ban  on  princes.  The  jurisdiction  over  them,  the 
of  kings,  who  appointed  them  his  vicegerents  on  earth,  had  re- 

1  in  his  own  hands ;  a  position  inconsistent,  to  be  sure,  with  the 
n  maintamed  by  the  spirit  of  ttus  age,  and  one  by  which  the 
mtical  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  reaincted  by  arbitrary  limita- 
iroold  have  wholly  lost  its  importance ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  it 
only  have  reached  the  weak,  while  the  powerful,  the  very  ones 
om  it  might  prove  most  salutary,  would  have  remained  wholly 
abed.  They  defend,  agunst  the  principles  established  by  the  popes 
w  times,  the  old  ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  authority  of  bi^ops, 
■hops,  and  provincial  synods ;  they  maintain  that  only  on  ^ver 
m  (graviora  negotia)  a  report  was  to  be  made  out  to  Bome. 
ley  declared  strongly  against  the  papal  legates  a  latere^  who*  did 
ig  but  travel  up  and  down  to  enrich  themselves ;  fit)m  which  no 
Intent  of  life  proceeded,  but  assassination  and  spoliation  of  the 
I?  They  maintained,  therefore,  that  they  did  not  deserve  the 
^hes  of  the  pope,  since  they  had  only  acted  accordmg  to  their 

They  took  no  part  m  politics.    They  never  attended  the  aa- 
of  the  princes,  but  left  the  decision  of  political  questions  to 


rf  speak  thus  strongly :  Enictavit  rexerant,  qnaedam  toleravenmt,  ....  Si 
rid  regis  verbam  bonum,  evomoit  qois  deniqae  respcctu  sancti  Spiritns  vetns 
niiii  Paschasii  vile  conviciam,  prout  et  novum  testamentum  gestaqoe  resolre- 
et  textrices  faciunt.  Pctrus  apos-  rit,  patenter  inveniet,  quod  aot  minime  aat 
)oet :  non  dominantcs  in  clcro,  sed  difficile  possant  reges  aut  imperatorcs  ex- 
BMti  gregis.  Paulus  apostolus  ad  commonicari  et  adhac  sub  ^adice  lit  est 
I  delinq^ucntes  ait :  Filioli,  quos  ite-  Admoneri  quidem  possant,  mcrcpari,  ar- 
iturio  m  Domino.  Hos  igitur  at-  gui  a  timoratis,  et  discrctis  viris,  quia  quos 
Dominus  Paschasius  pios  admoni-  Christus  in  tcrris  rex  regum  vice  sua  con- 
on  impios  conviciatores.  stituit,  danmandos  et  salyandos  sue  judido 
Bceming  the  papal   ban    against  reliqmt 

:-  Maledictum  cxcommunicationis,       '  Illos  vero  legates  a  latere  Bomani 

K  novella  traditione  Hildcbrandus,  episcopi  exeuntes  et  additanda  xnarsupia 

J  ( Urbanns  Secundus)  et  iste  tertius  discurrentes,  onmino  reAitamns,  sicut  tern- 

itfi  protulerunt,  omnino  abjicimus  et  poribus  Zosimi,  Coelestini,  BonifacU  oon- 

sanctos  patres  usque  nunc  venera-  cilia  A&icana  probaverunt    Etenim  ut  n 

tenemus,  qui  dictanto  Spiritu  sane-  fructibus  eomm  cognoscamus  eos,  non  mo- 

animi  motu  in  majoribus  et  minor-  rum  correctio,  non  vitae  emendatio,  sed 

itestatibus  graviter  delinanentibas  inde  hominnm  caades  et  ecclesiamm  Dei 

n  dissimglaYemnt,  quaeoam  cor-  proveniimt  depreedationes. 


i 
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Ilieir  saperiors,  to  whose  province  it  belonged.  The  reproach  fidl 
with  more  justice  on  popes  who  were  actuated  by  mere  woildlj  pride. 
That  from  the  time  of  pope  Silvester  to  Hildebrand,  &lse  popes  had 
been  judged  by  emperors,  the  imperial  authority  was  of  greater  fixrco 
than  &e  papal  ban.^  Our  Lord  says :  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  show  it 
me.  Paul  boldly  withstood  Peter.  ^^  Wherefore,  then,  shoold  llie 
Boman  bishops  not  be  reproved  for  manifest  error  ?  He  who  is  not 
willing  to  be  set  right,  is  a  false  bishop."  '  They  would  not  enter  at 
present  into  any  defence  of  their  sovereign.  ^^But  even  were  he 
such  as  the  pope  represents,  still  would  we  let  him  rule  over  ns,  anee 
we  should  regard  it  as  a  judgment  of  God  hung  over  us  on  aeoouiA 
of  our  sins.'  Still,  we  should  not  be  authorized  to  lift  uptbe  sword 
against  him ;  but  prayer  would  be  our  only  refuge.  Why  do  the 
popes  hand  down  to  each  other  as  an  inheritance,  tiie  war  against 
king  Henry,  whom  they  persecute  with  unjust  excommunications,  when 
they  are  bound  to  obey  him  as  their  rightful  sovereign  ?  To  be  sinei 
he  who  is  excommunicated  by  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  to 
be  repelled  from  the  house  of  God.  But  who  would  say  that  when 
one  has  been  excommunicated  with  injustice,  in  respect  to  his  cause 
or  in  respect  to  his  person,  that  such  an  one  has  been  excommumcatad 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Gregory  the  Seventh,  ex- 
pressed the  principle  and  applied  it  in  practice,  that  the  bishop  of 
Borne  can  absolve  one  unjustly  excommumcated  by  another.  And  if 
the  bishop  of  Borne  can  do  this,  whv  should  not  God  be  able  to  abeobe 
one  unjustly  excommunicated  by  the  pope  ?  For  to  no  one  can  anr 
real  injury  be  done  by  another,  if  he  has  not  first  injured  himself. 
finally,  they  speak  with  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  the  fact,  that  tbe 
pope  had  promised  the  count  forgiveness  of  sins  on  such  conditions. 
*^  nhat  new  authority  is  this,  by  which  impunity  for  sins  committed, 
and  fireedom  for  such  as  are  to  be  committed  hereafter,  is  promised  to 
the  guilty  without  confession  and  penance  ?  How  wide  hast  thou  thus 
thrown  open  the  doors  for  all  iniquity  ?3  Thee,  0  mother,  may  God 
deliver  from  all  jgoiquity.  May  Jesus  be  thy  door,  and  open  to  thee 
that  door.  No  one  enters  unless  he  opens.  Thee,  and  those  who  are 
set  over  thee,  may  God  deliver  from  such  as  betray  the  people." 
(Mcah  i.) 

Urban's  successor,  Paschalis  the  Second,  also  followed,  it  is  true, 
the  Hildebrandian  system,  like  his  predecessors:  but  he  wanted  Greg- 
ory's spirit,  firmness,  and  energy.^    Ho  reaped  the  reward  of  his  own 

*  Fotias  dcpoRitn  spiritu  procsumptionifl  prchendantur  et  corrigantar  Romani  epis- 

cam  8ui8  consiliariis  soUerter  recolligat,  copi  1    Qui  rcprehendi  et  corriei  non  tvU, 

taomodo  a  beato  Silvostro  usquo  ad  Hil*  pseado  est  sivo  episcopns  sive  aericns. 

ebrandum  sedem  Romanam  obtinaerint,  '  Undo  ergo  haec  nova  anctoritas,  per 

et  qaot  et  quanta  inaadita  ex  illius  sedis  qnam  reis  sine  confessione  et  poenitentia 

•mbitione  perpetrata  sint,  et  quomodo  per  affertnr  praetcritoram  peccatorom  impnni- 

reges  et  imperatores  definita  sint,  et  pseudo-  tas  et  faturonim  libertas  ?    Qoantam  ftn^ 

papae  damnati  et  abdicati  sint  et  ibi  plus  stram  malitiae  per  hoc  patefecisti  hominl- 

Talnit  yirtus.'imperialis,  quam  cxcommn-  bus? 

nicatio  Hildebrandi,  Odaidi,  Faschasli.  *  Gruibert  of  Novigentum  represents  him 

>  Eigo  remote  Bomanae  ambitionis  ty-  as  being  a  weak  and  imperfbctlr  educated- 

phe,  cor  de  gnTibns  et  meni&itis  non  re*  man,  in  the  third  book  of  his  antoliio- 
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itj  in  coantenaneing  the  inconsiderate  rebellion  of  Henry  tiie 
L,  agunst  his  fiither ;  for  that  prince  showed  himself  obedient  to 
M>pe,  only  so  long  as  he  stood  in  need  of  him  for  the  attainment 
k  ends.  Bat  no  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  the  power,  than 
Eevived  the  old  qnarrel  respecting  the  investiture,  and,  after 
itemng  at  a  distance,  in  the  year  1110  entered  Italy  with  an 
r.  At  Satri,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  pope  and  the 
nor,  by  which  treaty,  the  contest  which  had  continued  so  long, 
inally  to  be  settled.  The  imperial  party  had,  in  fact,  in  tins 
sst,  always  insisted  on  the  principle,  that  to  Cesar  must  be  ren- 
1  the  thjng9  of  Cesar,  as  well  as  to  God  the  things  that  are 
'•;  tiiat  if  the  bishops  would  retain  the  possessions  and  privileges 
had  received  from  the  empire,  they  should  fulfil  the  obligations 
to  the  empire  for  them.  If  they  refused  coming  to  any  such  un- 
an^g,  tiiey  should  restore  back  what  they  had  received  from 
eminre,  and  be  content  with  that  which  die  church  originally 
ined.  It  might  with  justice  be  said,  that  the  church,  by  usurp- 
i  province  not  her  own,  but  belon^ng  to  the  secular  power,  made 
m  dependent  on  that  power ;  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  had 
mialea  thereby  to  lose  sight  of  their  spiritual  duties  in  attending 
lenlar  business.  The  pope,  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor  Henry 
?lfth,  might  not  urithout  reason  complain  of  it  as  an  eril,  that  &e 
inte  of  Ihe  altar  had  become  servants  of  the  curia ;  that  they  had 
irad  from  tiie  princes  mints,  castles,  and  cities ;  whereby  they 

obliged  to  appear  at  court,  to  take  part  in  wars  and  in  many 
r  affiurs,  incompatible  with  their  vocation.^  Accordingly,  those 
MBions  and  privUeges  which,  under  Charlemagne,  Loms  the  Pious, 
ihe  Othos,  had  been  bestowed  on  churches,  should  now  be  restored 

to  the  em{Mre,  in  order  that  the  bishops  might,  with  less  distrao- 
ittend  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  communities.'  Upon  this 
ition,  Henry  the  Fifth  might  be  willing  to  renounce  the  right  of 
ititnre ;  and  Paschalis,  when  he  had  done  so,  could  bestow  on  him 
oronation  in  Home.  A  treaty  of  this  sort  was  concluded  at  Sutri. 
at  that  time  things  spiritual  and  secular  in  Qermany  had  become 
unbled  together,  that  a  sudden  separation  of  this  sort  could  not 
iRied  into  effect ;  and  men  were  not  wanting,  who  called  it  sacrilege 
ink  of  depriving  the  church  of  that  which  belonged  to  her  by  long 
I  of  possession.^    The  emperor  may  perhaps  already  have  fore- 

j.  He8ajsofbim:£ratmiiiiiA^qiiam  oleTit,  ot  electi  episcopi  nullo  modo  con- 

ompeteret  officio,  litcratas.    Dc  viu  secrationem  accipcrent,  nUi  per  mannm 

,  iii,  c.  ir.  reg:iam  investirentur.     Also  Qerhoh  of 

pb  S8.    In  yestri  regni  partibns  epis-  Kcichereberg  remarks  in  opposition  to  that 

rd  abbates  adeo  curis  Baecularibiis  mixing  together  of  spiritual  and  secular 

•atnr,  ut  comitatum  assidue  frcqnen-  concerns :    Ducatos,    comitatus,   telonia, 

Bt  niiitiam  exerccre  cogantur,  quae  moncta  pertinent  ad  saeculnm.    See  his 

■m  aat  vix  ant  nullo  modo  sine  ra-  work,  De  acdificio  Dei  o.  x,  in  Pcz  thesaa- 

Mcrilcgiis,  incendiis  aut  homicidiis  ms  anccdot.  t.  ii,  p.  ii,  f  281. 

OUnr.    Ministri  yero  altaris  ministri  ■  Oportet  enim  cpiscopos  curis  saecular- 

)  fiicti  sunt,  quia  civitatcs,  ducatus,  ibus  expeditos  curam  suorum  a^rc  popu- 

lioDjUiis,  monotas,  tunes  et  cactera  lorum  nee  ecclesiis  snis  abcsse  diatiiM._  ^ 

|Bi  lervitium  pertinentia  a  regibos  '  When  Gerhoh  spoke  in  opf 

enmt    Unde  etiam  mos  ecclesiae  in-  that  mixing  together  of  ipiri*^ 

)L.  IV.  12 
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feen,i  that  the  German  bishops  would  not  be  inclined  to  let  seeohr 
matters  alone ;  and  may  have  drawn  up  his  plan  with  reference  to 
the  expected  issue.  But  PaschaKs  shows  himself,  m  all  these  tianK 
jactions,  a  weak  man,  governed  by  the  influences  of  pasui^  events' 
and  the  force  of  circumstances ;  and  in  the  present  case  he  aeted 
without  any  calculation  either  of  the  consequences  or  the  practicafaiKty 
€t  the  treaty.  According,  when  the  emperor  and  the  fope  eaone 
together  at  Rome,  a.  d.,  llll,  and  the  treaty  was  made  known  la' 
Ihe  German  prelates,  they  declined  giving  up  the  regaUa.  The  eai- 
peror  now,  on  his  part,  would  not  consent  to  renounce  the  inveetkim, 
which  he  had  promised  to  do  only  under  tlus  condition,  and  yet  he 
demanded  of  the  pope,  ance  he  had  perfoVmed  his  part  of  the  trsaty. 
the  imperial  coronation.  As  the  pope  declined,  and  refused  to  leeu' 
the  old  veto  against  the  investiture,  he  with  his  cardinals  were  arrest 
ed  and  imprisoned ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaimng  his  liberty  agaaii 
he  concluded  in  the  year  1112  a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  by  ratas 
of  which  he  conceded  to  him  the  right  of  bestowing,  by  staff  and  rii^;, 
the  investiture  on  bishops  and  abbots  elected  freely  and  without 
ny.^  Had  the  pope  held  out  firmly  in  the  contest  with  the 
peror,  he  might  have  reckoned  upon  the  force  of  public  opimon,  wlmh 
must  have  protested  strongly  against  such  violence  done  to  the  penoa 
of  the  head  of  the  church.  It  is  evident  from  the  expressioQS  Ctt  ffl-* 
debert  of  Mans,  who  was  by  no  means  a  sKcalot,  how  enormous  a  crinte 
this  appeared.^  He  would  have  been  venerated  as  a  martyr.  Bat 
the  man  who  had  Iiitherto  so  zealously  served  the  cause  of  the  papaof  ^ 
for  that  very  reason  lost  so  much  the  more  by  ifidding.  Great  mint 
have  been  tiie  impression  made  upon  his  age,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  pope,  from  motives  of  fear,  proved  unfaithful  to  the  system  whioli 
he  had  before  so  eamestiy  defended,  and  for  which  Greg(»y  tiie 
Seventh  had  perseveringly  fought,  at  the  cost  of  everything,  till  Ui 
death.  The  name  of  PaschaUs,  as  the  man  who  had  cowardly  betray- 
ed the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  made  her  dependent  on  the  emper- 
ors, was  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  through  the 
twelfUi  century.    Thus,  for  example,  in  the  prophecies  of  the  abbot 

lar  concerns  by  the  Grennan  prelates,  he  bcre  praeterviolentiamTcl  simoniamelee- 

wos  in  fear  that  he  should  give  oftcnce  to  tis  investitanun  virgoo  et  anniili  oonfiBiMy 

those  who  said :  Talcs  scmel  eoclesiis  do-  post  iave^titicMiem  vcro  canouice  coniecE^ 

nata  quacun(jue  occosionc  ah  illis  aufcr-  tioncm  accipiant  ab  e|H8Copo,  ad  qoem 

entcs    sacrilegium    committcre,  qiioniam  pertinucrit. 

ecelcsia  rem  semel  acceptum  ct  diutina  '  See  his  1.  ii,  cp.  21.    The  samowriiar 

poscsHiono  mancipatam  non  potest  ainit-  objects  to  Ilcnry  tiis  doable  crime  u^ainil 

tere.    In  the  work  already  cited,  Do  aedi-  his  real  and  aj^inst  his  spiritual  nitlier. 

ficio  Did.    L.  c.  ^  Quis  cnim  potest  praoter  eum  inveiiiri,  qui 

*  Gerhoh  of  Rcichereberg,  in  his  book  Do  patrcs  siios,  si)iritiialem  pariter  et  caniakB 

statu  ecclesiae,  c.  xxi,  Gre'tser  opp.  t.  vi,  f.  subdola  ceperit  fiEictione  1     Iste  est,  <|hI 

S5l,  sa}'s  of  the  emperor:  Ilaec  sane  pro-  pnuM'cptis  Dominicis  in   otraque  t' 

mittens  sciebat,  non  consensum  iri  ab  cpis-  contnidicit.     Nam,  ut  de  his,  quae 

copis  praccipuo  Germaniae  et  Galliae  at-  priora  sunt,  prius  dicam.  putivin  o 

que  Saxoniac,  sed  per  promissa  specicm  suae  non  honoravit,  sed  captivavit  prioi  eC 

quandam  piotatis  hal)cntia  ad  perception-  deinceps  expulit  fraudulenter  ct  in  Deum 

cm  imperialis  coronae  \ie,T  benedictionem  postnio<lum  et  ejus  ecclesium  insorrexit  «l 

Bomani  pontificis  imponondae  nitebatur.  de  Sede  Petri  vicarium  asque  ia  Tiooali 

'  Ut  regni  tni  episcopis  yel  abbatibus  11-  perturbayit. 
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lim  of  Calabria,  towards  the  close  of  this  century,  where  he 
ibes  the  growing  corruption  of  the  church,  Paschalis  holds  a 
inent  jdace  in  the  pictiure.^  The  abbot  Gottfried  of  Yendome 
1  him  wiHi  the  severest  reproaches,'  and  expressed  a  determina- 
ba  renounce  obedience  to  him,  if  he  remained  £uthful  to  that 
r«  He  held  up  before  him  the  example  of  tiie  old  martyrs,  as 
18  that  of  the  two  apostles  who  hud  the  foundations  of  the  Boman 
ih.  K  the  successor  of  such  men,  sitting  on  their  seat,  by  acting 
uj  to  their  example,  has  robbed  himself  of  their  glonous  lot, 
said  he  in  his  letter  to  the  pope,  he  ought  himself  to  annul  what 
la  done,  and,  as  a  second  Peter,  expiate  the  &ult  by  tears  of 
tence.  If  through  weakness  of  the  flesh  he  had  from  the  fear  of 
.  wavered  for  a  moment,  the  spirit  should  keep  itself  pure  by 
nin^  the  works  of  the  flesh ;  nor  should  he  himself  wish  to  excuse 
Btdmg  the  latter,  which  at  any  rate  must  die,  an  act  which  he 
i  have  avoided,  and  so  gained  a  glorious  immortality.  Nor 
lie  excuse  himself  by  pleading  anxiety  for  the  lives  of  his  sons 
ardinals;  for  he  ou^t  to  have  been  much  more  concerned  for 
railasting  than  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  his  sons ;  and  instead 
m^  out  a  brief  life  to  them,  by  exposing  the  church  to  ruin 
beir  souls  to  injury,  he  should  by  his  own  example  have  fired 
en  to  meet  a  ^orious  martyrdom ;  for  the  object,  as  it  seemed 
ly  was  worthy  of  such  a  sacrifice.  The  lay-investiture,  whereby 
met  was  conceded  to  laymen  of  conveying  a  spiritual  possession, 
md  to  him  as  a  demal  of  the  fedth  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
li9<— as  a  veritable  heresy.  He  begged  the  pope  not  to  add  to 
inlt  by  trying  to  excuse  it,  but  rather  to  amend  it.  He  did  not 
kle  to  tell  him  that,  although  even  a  vicious  pope  must  be  toler- 
yet  the  case  stood  quite  ower^pse  with  an  heretical  one.  Against 
a  pope,  any  man,  who  did  but  remain  true  to  the  faith  himself, 
;  stand  forth  as  an  accuser .^ 

ere  were,  among  the  adherents  of  the  church  theocratical  system, 
Arties;  one  ri^d  and  stiff,  the  other  milder.  The  former,  of 
I  we  may  consider  the  abbot  Gottfried  of  Yendome,  in  his  then 
3Q,  a  representative,  declared  without  reserve,  that  maintsun- 
be  right  of  lav-investiture  was  a  heresy,  because  thereby  the 
was  attributed  to  laymen  of  conveying  a  spiritual  possession; 

dioiigli  he  callB  him  FaschasiuB  the  place :  The  servitodo  of  the  popes  began 

and  says  manv  things  which  do  not  in  pope  Paschalis,  qnem  dux  Normanni* 

vith  an  exact  knowledge  of  history*  cos  coepit  et  contra  libertatem  ecclesiaa 

can  conceive  of  no  other  Paschalis  privilecia  fecit  et  indulsit  invitns,  quae 

m  be  meant    In  the  Commentary  postea liberatos  fregit  P.  259. 

prophet  Jeremiah,  we  read  :  Liber-  '  Ep.  7. 

aeaiae  ancillanda  est  et  statacnda  '  When,  in  another  legal  affair,  he  in- 

bato  a  papa  Paschasio  tertio.    Non  Tited  his  assistance,  he  wrote  to  him  (ep. 

ii^;endns,  quia  etsi  captivos  a  dace  6) :  Non  tos  nltra  modum  afficiat,  si  qua 

■aieo  (which  title  here  is  not  cor-  fait  sinistra  operatio,  non  perturbet  oca- 

ponere  debait  animam  pro  jostitia  Inm  mentis  yestrae  regis  ezactio,  sed  quan- 

16  et  non  infringere  libertatem  ejus  to  fortius  potestis,  jura  pustitiaa  in  rebus 

lore  servituti,  de  qua  coUum  non  aliis  teneatis  nuncexdelibemt''"*  ~^'~"'^ 

kt  lie  de  levi.     See  the  edition  of  regi  fecit  vestra  hnmaalta^J 

ifl,  1577,  p.  312;    and  in  another  tor  pro  yita  filiornm 
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and  according  to  the  judgment  of  this  party,  the  pope,  if  he  <&d  not 
revoke  that  which  he  had  done  through  weabiess,  made  himself  liable 
to  condemnation,  and  men  were  authorized  and  bound  to  reDoanoe 
obedience  to  him  as  a  promoter  of  heresy.  Others  judged  the  coin 
duct  and  the  person  of  the  pope  more  mildly,  though  Utiej  considenMl 
liie  lay-investiture  as  unjustifiable.  To  this  party  belonged  two  o&er 
distinguished  men  of  the  French  church,  HUdebert,  bishop  of  Mns^ 
and  Tves,  bishop  of  Ghartres.  The  former  was  not  only  re^dy  to 
excuse  the  pope's  conduct,  but  even  represented  it  as  ezempjaij* 
"  The  pope,''  says  he,  "  has  ventured  his  life  for  the  cfaureh,  and 
yielded  only  for  a  moment  to  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  Mood,  and 
to  desolation.  Another  cannot  so  traiisport  himself  into  the  critieal 
and  perilous  situation  of  the  head  of  the  church  as  to  be  entitled  to 
judge  him.  It  behooves  not  the  man  living  in  comfortable  ease  to 
accuse  the  bleecUng  warrior  of  fear.i  The  pope,"  he  thought^  ^  was 
obliged  to  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances.  The  oftentimes 
misinterpreted  and  misapplied  example  of  the  apostle  Paul  was  em- 
doyed,  to  the  great  wrong  of  truth,  m  palliation  of  crooked  coarses. 
Where  we  cannot  know  the  heart,  we  ought  to  presume  tlie  best 
motives  ;  and  no  man  should  set  himself  up  as  judge  over  the  pope^ 
who  as  umversal  bishop  is  empowered  to  alter  and  rescind  all  law8."*| 
Yves  of  Chartres  declared  himself,  it  is  true,  in  favor  of  the  piinfli- 
pies  promulgated  by  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  Urban  the  Second, 
sgunst  lay-investiture,  but  he  also  excused  the  forced  oompUanoe  «( 
Paschalis.  EQs  advice  was,  that  confidential,  afiectionate  letters  should 
be  addressed  to  the  pope,  exhorting  him  to  condemn  himself  or  to 
retract  what  had  been  done.^  If  he  did  so,  men  would  thank  God, 
and  the  whole  church  rejoice  over  the  recovery  of  their  head.*  Bat 
if  the  pope  proved  incurable,  still,  it  did  not  belong  to  others  to  pass 
judgment  on  him.  The  archbishop  John  of  Lyons,  having  called 
together  a  council  at  which  the  subject  of  lay-investiture  as  an  aflbir 
concerning  the  faith,  and  the  treaty  between  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror, were  to  be  brought  into  discussion,  Yves  wrote  to  tiiis  arcb^ 
oishop  a  letter,^  wammg  him  against  taking  any  irrevocable  steps  in 
this  matter,  and  recommending  moderation.  He  sought  to  excuse  tiie 
pope,  who  had  yielded  only  to  force  and  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a 
creator  evil,  by  holding  up  the  examples  of  Moses  and  of  Paul,  diow- 
mg  how  the  latter  had  allowed  Timothy  to  be  circumcised,  in  order  by 
this  accommodation  to  gain  the  Jews.  ^'  God  has  permitted  the  great- 
est and  holiest  men,  when  they  have  given  way  to  a  necessity  wlueb 
seemed  to  exculpate  them,  or  have  descended  to  a  prudent  acconuno- 


'  Ep.  22.    DclibutuB  ongnentis  craen-  mihiyidetiir,iit8ejiidioetaat  factum  sinim 

torn  militem  formidinis  non  accnsat.  retractet 

'  Quaccanqne  nescimus  auo  animo  fiant,  *  Omnis  ecclesia,  quae  graviter  laiigiieft» 

interpretemar  in  melius.    Universalis  cpis-  dam  caput  ejus  laborat  tanta  debilitanuB 

copos  omnium  habet  leges  et  jura  rescin-  molestia. 

dere.  ^  There  were  several   eminent   Frenda 

'  £p.  233.    Quia  verendo  patris  dcbemus  bishops,  in  whose  name  this 

potins  velare  quam  nudare,  familiaribus  et  £p.  236. 
caritatem  ledolentibas  Uteris  admoaeodas 
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dtiioii,  to  fan  mto  snch  weaknesses,  in  order  that  they  might  thereby 
be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  their  own  hearts,  learn  to  ascribe  their  weak- 
MBses  to  themselves,  and  to  feel  their  indebtedness  to  the  graoe  of 
God  for  all  the  good  that  is  in  them."     He  refused  to  assist  in  anj 
eooncil  met  to  deliberate  on  this  aflhir,  since  it  was  out  of  the  power 
rf  any  to  judge  the  party  agunst  whom  they  would  have  to  proceed : 
ftr  the  pope  was  amenable  to  the  judgment  of  no  man.    Although  he 
deelarea  himself  opposed  to  lay-investiture,  still,  he  would  not  concede 
to  those  who  drove  the  matter  to  an  extreme,  and  drew  rash  conclu- 
■OBS,  that  the  maintaining  of  lay-investiture  was  a  heresy,  a  sin 
•gMDSt  the  Holy  Ghost.     '^  For  heresy,"  he  thought,  "  had  reference 
to  the  faith,  and  fiEiith  had  its  seat  within ;  but  investiture  was  an 
eitemal  thingJ     Whatever  is  founded  on  eternal  law^  could  indeed 
never  be  altered ;  but  in  that  which  proceeded  from  no  such  law, 
bat  was  ordered  and  arranged  with  reference  to  certain  necessities  of 
the  times,  for  the  honor  and  advantage  of  the  church,  something 
doubtless  might  be  remitted  for  the  moment,  out  of  regard  to  changing 
eircQmstaiices.*    But  if  a  layman  claimed  the  power  of  bestowing, 
iritfa  tiie  investiture,  a  sacrament,  or  a  rem  iacramentij  such  a  person 
WDoId  be  a  heretic,  not  on  account  of  the  investiture  in  itself,  but  on 
aeeoont  of  the  usurpation  connected  with  it.    The  lay-investiture,  as 
tte  wresting  to  one's  self  of  a  right  belonging  to  another,  ought  as- 
loredly,  for  the  sake  of  the  honor  and  freedom  of  the  church,  to  be 
wboUy  abolished,  if  it  could  be  done  without  disturbing  tiie  peace ; 
bat  where  this  could  not  be  done  without  danger  of  a  schism,  it  must 
be  BuAred  to  remsdn  for  a  while  under  a  discreet  protest."     The  arch- 
Kshop  John  of  Lyons,  however,  in  his  reply,  expressed  his  regret  to 
f&d  that  the  pope  would  not  allow  the  weak  spots  which  he  had  exposed 
to  be  eoverea.3    To  the  remarks  of  Yves  with  regard  to  the  mitigation 
ef  the  judgment  concerning  lay-investiture,  he  replied :   '^  It  is  true, 
tuSx  and  heresies  have  their  seat  in  the  heart ;  but  as  the  believing 
man  is  known  by  his  works,  so  also  is  the  heretic  by  his.    Although 
the  outward  act,  as  such,  is  not  heretical ;  still,  it  may  be  of  such  a 
kind  that  something  heretical  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it.    If,  therefore, 
tte  outward  act  of  investiture  by  laymen  is  in  itself  nothing  heretical, 
itiO,  the  maintaining  and  defending  it  proceeds  from  heretical  princi- 
ples." 

Deserving  of  notice  is  the  book  which,  amid  these  movements,  the 
prior  Placidus  of  Nonantula  wrote  in  defence  of  the  honor  of  the 
dmrch,^  as  it  is  especially  calculated  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the 
relatioa  in  which  the  different  parties  stood  to  each  other.    This  book 

'  Fides  et  error  ex  corde  procednnt,  in-  iiiTenta  sunt,  non  est  institatorum  damno- 

n«itim  Tcro  ilia,  de  aua  tantiu  est  moms,  sa  praeraricatio,  sed  laudabilis  et  sulaber^ 

b  ioUs  est  manibos  aantis  et  arcipientis,  rima  dispensatio. 

qne  bona  et  mala  agere  possnnt,  credere  '  Utinam  ipse  pater  pudenda  (ut  dicis) 

nl  frrare  in  fide  non  possunt  ista  pro  voluntato  nostra  contegi  patcretor. 

•  Cnm  ergo  ea,  qnae  aeterna  lepe  san-  *  Liber  de  honore  ecclesiae.     Pea  tho- 

ckanon  rant,  sed  pro  honestate  et  militate  sannis  anecdotonun  noTiiaiiB«^^|ii]^  ih 

toderiae  institata  rel  prohibita,  pro  eadem  t  76.                                     V^^Hk' 

owniooe  ad  tempu  lemUtnntnr  pro  qua  ^^^^^^^ 

12*  ^^ 
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18  directed  partly  against  tiiose  who  defended  the  lay-investitare  intt 
a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  state;  partly  against  those  who,  firom  A 
position  of  papal  absolutiemy  maintained  that  no  one  could  set  himseU 
up  as  judge  over  the  decieion  of  the  pope.  The  former  were  led  bjj 
the  reaction  against  the  theocracy,  wluch  subordinated  everjrtfaing  aoe- 
ular  to  itself,  to  give  prominence  to  the  purely  spiritual  iaea  d[  ttu 
church.  ^^  The  church/'  said  they,  '^  is  a  thing  purely  spiiitiial 
hence  of  earthly  matters  nothing  belongs  to  it  but  the  place  in  wUd 
the  fidthful  are  assembled,  and  which  is  denominated  a  church.^  lb 
servants  of  the  church  can,  according  to  her  laws,  lay  daim  to  ni 
earthly  possession ;  nothing  is  due  to  them  but  the  tymes,  firstlmgi 
and  oblations  of  the  altar.  Whatsoever  more  they  desire  to  have 
they  can  only  receive  from  the  monarch.  The  church  and  its  pva 
<nncts  consecrated  to  Gbd  belong,  it  is  allowed,  to  none  but  Qod  aik 
lus  priests ;  but  what  the  church  now  glorified  throughout  the  whoh 
world  possesses,  —  cities,  castles,  public  mints,  etc.,*  all  tins  bekng 
to  the  emperor,  and  this  the  shepherds  of  the  church  cannot  poaaefl 
unless  it  be  constantly  bestowed  on  them,  over  and  over  again,  by  ifa 
emperor.  How  should  not  the  churches  be  subject,  on  account  d 
fheir  earthly  possessions,  to  him  to  whom  the  whole  lajid  is  subjeott 
If,  in  order  to  the  choice  of  a  shepherd,  the  agreement  of  th$  wM 
community  is  required,  how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  in  legw 
to  emperors  or  princes  ?"  Tins  party,  in  order  to  defend  lay-inveiK 
ture,  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  even  the  emperor  was  the  LonPi 
anomted,  by  virtue  of  the  anointing  with  holy  ou  which  was  besiowtc 
on  him.  To  these  arguments  Flacidus  replied :  ^^  To  be  sure,  flu 
church  is  a  spiritual  society,  the  community  of  behevers,  which  hai 
been  adorned  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  she  should  ili 
be  honored  by  her  consecrated  earthly  gifts ;  and  what  has  once  bea 

flven  to  her,  cannot  again  be  wrested  firom  her  without  sacril^ 
ust  so  the  worship  of  God,  though  it  has  its  seat  in  the  heart, — jo 
must  appear  outwardly,  and  present  itself  in  a  visible  manner ;  aik 
visible  temples  must  be  erectea  to  his  honor.  According  to  the  proaa 
4ses  of  the  prophets,  the  once  persecuted  church  should  at  length  In 
outwardly  glorified.  As  the  soul  cannot,  in  this  present  life,  suboi 
without  the  body,  so  neither  can  the  spiritual  subsist  without  the  oor 
poreal,  and  the  latter  is  sanctified  through  its  connection  with  Hm 

^  Ecclesia  spiritoalis  est  et  ideo  nihil  ei  mimioations  of  Flacidus  we  mar  learn  wha 

terrenaram  rcram  pertinet,  nisi  locos  tan-  were  the  principles  maintained  by  a  wholi 

torn,  qui  consueto  nomine  ecclesia  dicitar.  party ;  and  wo  see  of  how  much  impor 

'  Ducatus,  marchiae,  comitatus,  advoca-  tance  this  dispute  about  prindplet  wii 

tiae,  monetae  publicae,  civitates  et  castra.  According  to  the  quotation  of  Gerhoh,  tkl 

'  A  comparison  of  our  citations  from  imperial  party  said :  ''  If  the  bishops  wiib 

this  book  with  what  Grerhoh  of  Keichers-  ed  to  remain  heads  of  the  empire,  thai 

berg,  in  his  work^  Do  statu  ecclesiac,  sub  they  must  consent  to  bo  invested,  like  al 

Henrico  Quarto  et  Quinto  imperatoribus  others,  by  the  emperor,  with  the  ocmev 

et  Gregorio   Septo,  nonnuUisque  oonse-  rence  of  the  other  members  of  the  io^^ 

qaentibus  Romaiiis  Pontificibus,  published  rial  diet.*'    Non  imperio  condecet,  at  A 

by  the  Jesuit  Gretscr,  jt.  vi,  opp.)  puts  in  quis  in  principem,  nisi  ab  ipso  impeimlon 

the  mouth  of  the  defenders  of  the  cause  of  ex  consiiio  ahorum  principom  astamatn 

Heniy  (qui  pro  parte  erant  regis  lyebant),  L.  q.  £  259. 
•onres  auo  to  snow  that  from  tbeie  oom- 
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former."  Many,  whom  Placidus  calls  "  simplices,"  said,  "  If  things 
go  on  in  tins  way,  the  church  will  in  the  end  absorb  all  earthly  intei^ 
eetB  into  itself."  He  replies,  by  quoting  the  words  of  Christ,  "All 
nen  cannot  receive  this  saying  (i,  e.  few  are  so  far  advanced  in  the 
spiritual  direction  as  to  perceive  how  everything  earthly  should,  in 
net,  be  consecrated  to  the  church) ;  for  when  would  ^  give  their 
possesions  to  the  church,  if  now  Uiey  seek  to  deprive  her  even  of 
fhfti  which  has  been  her  property  for  ages  ?  The  plenty  which  is  now 
m  the  hands  of  the  church,  belongs  to  her  no  less  than  the  little  did 
lUch  she  once  possessed.  Both  belong  to  her  for  the  same  reason, 
because  it  is  property  consecrated  to  God.  The  same  Being  wha 
SDce  formed  her  by  want,  has  now  enriched  and  glorified  her.  What 
voald  be  said  of  the  man,  who  should  maintain,  that  the  emperor  has 
BO  right  mdeed  to  a  house  that  belongs  to  one  of  his  subjects ;  yet 
die  possessions  of  the  house  belong  to  the  emperor,  in  the  sense  that 
BO  one  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  them,  unless  he  receive  it  from  the 
emperor  ?  Princes  shoula  by  no  means  be  excluded  from  participat- 
ing in  the  eleciaon  of  bishops ;  but  they  should  do  so  as  members  of 
the  community ;  as  sons,  not  as  lords,  of  the  church.  They  should 
pot  by  their  atvn  authmty  ffve  shepherds  to  the  church,  whether  by 
investiture,  or  by  any  other  exercise  of  theb  sovereignty ;  but  bishops 
Aonld  be  appointea  by  the  common  choice  of  the  clergy  and  the 
eoDCurrence  of  the  communities,  of  the  high  and  the  low,  among  whom 
princes  also  belong.  The  emperor  is  anointed,  not  that  he  may  rule 
the  tfiurehj  but  that  he  may  faithfully  govern  the  empire." 

He  next  proceeds  to  combat  those  who  argued  that  the  pope  could 
Botiake  back^his  oath  to  the  emperor,  by  which  he  conceded  to  him 
the  right  of  investiture ;  those  who  held  that  no  man  could  exalt  him- 
self over  the  pope,  the  supreme  lawgiver  of  the  church ;  that  the  laws 
eaacted  by  him,  although  new,  still  carried  with  them  the  obligation  of 
obedience.  He  says,  on  the  other  hand,  pope  Faschalis,  with  the  car- 
finals,  had  been  induced  by  compassion  to  grant  the  emperor  Heniy 
fte  Fifihy  a  privilege  incompatible  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
ind  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  The  pope  was  not  bound  to  abide  by 
tins  compact ;  but  was  bound  to  correct  the  mistake  with  all  zeal ; 
fiDowing  the  example  of  the  apostle  Peter,  who  after  having  denied 
die  Lord  through  fear,  sought  to  make  up  the  injury  by  greater 
lore.  An  oath,  whereby  one  promises  to  do  a  wicked  thing,  cannot  be 
Uiu&g.  On  the  contrarv,  the  promiser  should  repent  for  having 
tiken  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain,  by  promising  to  do  what  he  ought 
Bot  to  do  either  with  or  without  an  oath.  It  must  be  admitted,  that 
tte  pope  may  enact  new  laws,  but  only  respecting  matters  on  which  the 
hdy  &ther8  have  determined  nothing,  and  especially  on  which  nothing 
hiB  been  settled  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  But  wherever  our  Lord,  or 
Ub  apostles,  and  the  holy  fathers  succeeding  them,  had  manifestly  de- 
tenmned  anything,  there  the  pope  can  g^ve  no  new  law,  b^^^^uud 
nther  to  derend  that  which  has  been  once  settled,  until  V^BMI^^ 
eordingly,  this  Placidus  calls  upon  every  man  to  tcSkfW^^^  ^4e 
fif  all  who  have  fought  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  ftosA  'i^M  ^ 
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Gregory  the  Sevenfh,  and  Urban  the  Second,^  and  to  g^ve  up  e?6iy 
thing,  even  life  itself,  for  the  cause  of  righteousness. 

It  appears  evident  from  these  signs  of  the  times,  that  if  Paschili 
had  been  disposed  to  abide  faithfully  by  the  treaty  which  had  beei 
concluded,  still,  he  could  not  have  carried  it  out  in  opposition  to  (Im 
superior  power  of  the  Hildebrandian  party  in  the  church.  A  nti 
scnism  in  the  church,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  the  conseqnenM 
of  such  an  attempt.'  If  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  chuid 
iheocratical  system  had  hitherto  been  zealous  also  for  papal  absolution 
they  might  now  take  another  turn,  and  be  led  by  zeal  for  their  prinoi 
pies  to  stand  up  against  the  per9on  of  the  pope  ;  so  that  from  a  party 
of  which  under  otiber  circumstances  such  a  thing  was  least  to  be  e» 
pected,  might  proceed  a  freer  reaction  against  the  arbitrary  will  of  thi 
mdividual,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  church  government. 

But  not  only  was  Paschalis  too  weak  to  undertake  to  maintaia 
against  the  force  of  such  a  spirit,  the  step  he  had  taken,  he  wai 
also,  at  heart,  too  much  affected  by  the  same  spirit  hhnself,  to  fen 
any  such  resolution.  Without  doubt,  he  had  only  been  induced  in 
^ve  way  by  a  momentary  impulse  of  fear  and  weakness ;  and  he  boqi 
began  to  reproach  himself  for  what  he  had  done ;  as  in  &ct  he  ezpreM 
ed  his  regret  at  the  transaction  in  his  letters  to  foreign  bishops.'  Hi 
was  desirous  of  retiring  to  private  life ;  and  of  leaving  it  to  the  chunl 
to  judge  respecting  what  had  been  done.  He  deserted  the  papa 
palace  and  retired  to  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  and  could  only  be  pn 
suaded  to  return  by  the  entreaties  of  the  cardinals  and  of  the  Bomai 
people.^  It  might  be  easier  for  the  pope  to  reconcile  to  his  conscience 
the  non-observance  of  his  oath,  than  the  surrendering  of  any  right  b^ 
longing  to  the  church.  In  the  year  1112,  he  declared,*be&re  a  comi 
oil  assembled  in  the  Lateran,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  make  tha 
treaty  in  order  to  save  the  cardinals  and  the  city  of  Bome ;  abiding  b] 


*  Concerning  Gregorj  the  Seventh,  he  chap,  xxii,  in  Gretser  opp.  tomo  yi,  t  S57 
sajs:  Pro  honore  sanctae  ecclesiao  dimi-  '  ivcs  of  Chartres  says  (ep.  293  ani 
cans,  mnltos  et  varias  tcmpestates  sustin-  236)  of  the  pope :  Postquam  evasit  peri 
nit,  scd  flecti  non  potuit,  quia  fundatns  culum,6icat  ipso  quibosdam  nostrum  sci^ 
erat  supra  firmam  petram.  Concerning  sit,  quod  jusserat,  jussit,  quod  prohibueni 
Urban  the  Second,  who  at  first  could  find  prohihuit,  quamvis  quibusdam  nefaadii 
no  spot  in  the  city  of  Bome  where  he  quaedamncfandascriptapermiserit. 
could  remain :  Qui  tamen  non  cessit,  sed  ^  So  Ilildebert,  at  least,  relates,  in  tk< 
patienter  ferens  Christo  pro  se  obtincnte,  above-cited  letter,  following  a  rumor :  Be 
omnis  hacreticorum  vis  destructa  et  ipse  nuncians  domo,  patriae,  rebus,  ofildo,  mot 
sanctae  ecclesiae  redditus  apud  Beatum  tificandus  in  came,  Pontianam  «"«"'»b 
Petmm  in  sua  sede  beato  fine  quievit  commigravit.    Populi  voci&us,  et  cardida 

*  Gerhoh  of  Reichorsberg  relates,  that  Hum  lacrimis  revocatus  in  mthfdr— i 
nearly  oZf  the  French  bishops  (which  doubt-  This  is  confirmed  by  the  acoonnt  of  i 
less  is  exaggerated)  had  formed  the  res-  trustworthy  historian  among  his  contem 
olntion  together,  to  excommunicate  the  porarics,  the  abbot  Sugcr  of  St.  Denis,  fa 
pope  himself,  if  he  would  not  revoke  wiiat  Kis  account  of  the  life  of  the  French  kiw 
he  nad  conceded  to  the  emperor  Henry  Louis  the  Sixth.  Vita  Lndovici  Groen 
the  Fifth.  Universi  paene  Franciae  epis-  where  he  says  of  the  pope  *.  Ad  eremos 
copi  consilium  inierant,  quatenus  excom-  solitudinis  confugit  moramqoe  ibidem  per 
mnnicorent  Paschalem,  tanqnam  ecclesiae  petuam  fecisset,  si  universalis  ecclesia  e 
hostem  et  destructorem,  nisi  privilegium  Romanorum  violentia  coactum  non  re 
idem  ipse,  qui  dedit,  damnavisset  See  duxisset  See  Dn  Chesne  scriptorei  rei 
the  abore-cited  tnet,  jDe  ftirtu  eoeleeiMi  naac  t  ir,  £  S91. 
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Us  oath,  be  would  himself  personaDy  undertake  nothing  against  the 
emperor  Henry ;  but  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  surrender  any  of  the 
liberties  and  ri^ts  of  tlie  church.  He  left  it  to  the  assembly  to  ex- 
ttune  the  treaty ;  and  that  body  unanimously  declared  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  to  divine  right,  and  therefore 
luU.  The  pope  wished,  by  an  ambiguous  mode  of  procedure,  to  save 
lu8  conscience  and  his  honor  at  the  same  time ;  and  while  he  forbore 
peiBonally  and  directly  to  pronounce  the  ban  on  Henry  the  Fifth,  still 
permitted  this  to  be  done  by  his  legates.  Thus  the  contest  respecting 
mTestiture  broke  out  anew ;  and  with  it  was  again  connected^  we  must 
•dmit,  the  corrupt  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  will  in  the  filling  up  of 
qiiritual  offices  by  the  court.^  The  emperor  had  it  in  his  power  to  ex- 
m1  the  popes  from  Rome,  and  to  set  up  against  Paschalis's  successor, 
Gelasius  the  Second,  another,  chosen  by  lus  own  party,  tiie  archbishop 
Bnrdinus  of  Braga,  Ghregory  the  Eighth. 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  this  schism  in  the  churches,  in 
vUch  both  parties  combated  each  other  with  ferocious  animosity,  could 
lot  fiiil  to  call  fortti  the  more  strongly,  in  all  who  had  at  heart  the 
vdbre  of  Christendom,  the  wish  for  a  restoration  of  the  peace  of  the 
Anrch;  these,  accordingly,  set  themselves  to  devismg  means  for  bring- 
ing about  a  reconciliation  of  conflicting  interests  and  principles.  Be- 
tween the  stiff  Hildebrandian  party,  and  those  who  defended  lay-in- 
leiliture,  there  gradually  rose  up  a  third  intermediate  party.  These 
^ttntroverBies  led  to  some  important  consequences.  Various  more  pro- 
Imid  investigations  were  thereby  occasioned,  into  the  relation  of  the 
dnuch  to  the  state,  of  ecclesiastical  matters  to  political,  of  spiritual 
■titers  to  secular.  Men  of  sobriety  and  moderation  stood  forth,  who 
endeavored  to  soften  the  extravagant  excesses  of  the  Hildebrandian 
lealots,  in  their  &natical  deprecation  of  the*  civil  power,  and  who,  in- 
ikead  of  continually  harping  agunst  lay-investiture,  sought  to  bring 
about  an  understandmg  on  the  question,  as  to  what  was  essential  ana 
irhat  unessential  in  the  points  of  dispute ;  —  as  to  what  should  be  held 
fivt  in  order  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  church,  and  what  might  be 
eooeeded  to  the  state  in  order  to  the  conservation  of  its  rights.  We 
hkie  already  noticed,  on  a  former  page,  the  milder  views  on  this  sub- 
ject exiM-essed  by  a  Hildebert  of  Mans,  and  Yves  of  Chartres. 

By  occasion  of  the  disputes  between  the  Norman  princes  of  Eng- 
knd  and  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  the  monk  Hugo,  belon^g  to 
Urn  monastery  of  Fleury,  wrote  his  work  for  the  reconciliation  of 
dmrch  and  state,  of  the  royalty  and  tlie  priesthood.'  He  combated 
Urn  (vTegorian  position,  that  monarchy  was  not,  like  the  priesthood, 
fRmded  on  a  divine  order,  but  that  the  former  sprang  from  man's  will. 


*  Li  the  life  of  the  archbishop  Conrad  tract,  De  stata  ecclesiae,  c.  xxii :  Spretif 
Aa  Tint,  of  Sidxbarg,  it  \b  related,  how  electionibiu  ia  apud  earn  dignior  caeteria 
imi  ladiea,  at  the  emperor's  court,  had  episcopatns  honore  habitus  est,  qui  ci  vel 
fttc  *  '        " 


influence  in  the  distribution  familiarior  extitisaet  Tel  HlUSaequii  ant 

ef  wriniaitiral  preferments.      See  Fez  pecuniae  obtuliaset 

Ikmtmr,  anecdot  nov.  t  ii,  p.  iii,  f.  204;  '  De  regia  poteati 

— ttd  Geriaoh  lajB,  in  the  aboye-dted  nitate  i  in  *~ 
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and  human  pride ;  and  in  opposition  to  those  who  maintained  this, 
held  up  the  apostle  Paul's  declaration  concenung  the  divine  institiil 
of  magistrates.^  He  affirmed,  that  the  relations  among  men  wen,  fi 
tiie  first,  founded  upon  such  a  subordination.  He  attacked  the  ex 
gerations  on  both  udes,  and  in  opposition  to  them,  held  fiut  to  i 
principle,  tiiat  to  Ood  must  be  rendered  that  which  is  God'a,  aad 
Omat,  that  which  is  Cesar's.  The  king  should  lay  no  restiwiit 
the  election  of  a  bishop  by  the  clergy  and  the  community,  to  be  li 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws ;  and  should  give  his  coneoira 
to  the  choice  when  made.  To  the  person  elected,  the  Idng  oog^t 
to  give  the  investiture  with  staff  and  ring,  which  as  symbols  of  rai 
ual  things  belong  to  the  archbishop ;  but  should  bestow  the  feon 
with  secular  appurtenances,  and  accordingly  select  for  this  some  ot 
fiymbol.*  The  cardinal  abbot  (Gottfried  of  Yendome,  as  we  have  • 
above,  had  declared  himself  so  strongly  aeainst  the  concessiooi 
pope  Paschalis  in  the  dispute  concemmg  £e  investiture,  as  to  i 
nounce  the  maintaining  of  the  investiture  by  laymen  a  heresy*  J 
he  extricated  lumself  from  these  wearisome  and  ruinous  contm 
flies,  and,  by  certain  notional  distinctions,  found  a  way  of  reoon 
ing  the  antagonism  between  the  church  and  the  secular  power.'  ', 
distingmshed  between  that  investiture  which  makes  the  bishop  a  hi 
op,  and  that  which  has  reference  to  his  temporal  support  ;^  betin 
that  which  pertms  to  human  and  that  which  pertuns  to  diraie  lig 
The  church  held  her  possessions  by  human  right,  the  ri^t  irii 
defines  generally  the  mine  and  thine.  Divine  right  we  have  in  1 
Holy  Scriptures  (the  ecclesiastical  laws  being  reckoned  thereto) :  1 
man  right,  in  the  laws  of  princes.  Property,  which  bel<mgi 
human  right,  God  has  given  to  the  church  through  the  emperora  i 
kings  of  the  world.  He  protested  against  that  stem  hierarchical  be 
which  would  not  allow  princes  to  possess  what  was  their  own.  ^ 
thou  sayest,"  he  remarks  to  the  bishop,  '^  what  have  I  to  do  with  1 
king ;  then  call  not  the  possessions  thme ;  for  thou  hast  renounced  1 
only  right  by  which  thou  canst  call  them  thme."^  While  now, 
accordance  with  this  distinction,  he  stiU  declared  the  investiture 
staff  and  ring,  practised  by  laymen  and  referring  to  spiritual  matte 
a  heresy,  he  still  found  nothing  offensive  in  the  fact  uiat  Idngs,  a( 

*  Scio  quosdam  nostris  temporibns,  qui  '  Opnsc.  iii,  to  Pbpe  CalixtoB,  and 

reffos  aatamant,  non  a  Deo,  sed  ab  his  tractatos  de  ordinationo  epiBcopornm  «l 

hiwnisae  principiam,  qui  Deom  ignorantes  investitura  Laiconun,  addreaaed  to  Oh 

Buperbia,  rapinis,  homicidils  ct  postromo  nal  Peter  Leonis. 

paeno  universis  scelcribiu  in  mnndi  prin-  ^  Alia  est  inyestitnra,  quae  episoop 

cipio  diabolo  agitante  supra  pares  homines  perflcit,  alia  yero,  (|uae  episoopum  paae 

dominari  cocca  cupiditate  affectaverunt.  *  Si  yero  dixens:  Quid  mihi  el  r 

Quorum  sentcntia  quom  sit  frivola  liquet  noli  jam  dicere  posscssiones  tuas,  ooia 

apostolico  documento :  Non  est  potcstas  ipsa  jura,  quibns  possessiones  possiaenl 

nisi  a  Deo,  etc  renuntiasti.    Unde  ^uisqne  possidet,  qi 

'  Lib.  i,  c.  y.    Post  elcctionem  autcm  possidet  ?     Nonne  jure  humano  ?     B 

non  anulum  aut  baculum  a  manu  regia,  jure  dirlno  Domini  est  terra  et  pleaiti 

sed  inyestituram  rcrum  secularium  electus  ejus.  Paupercs  et  divites  Dens  de  nao  I 

antistes  debet  suscipcre  et  in  suis  ordini-  fecit,  et  divites  et  pauperes  nna  texim  i 

Ims  per  anulnm  ant  bacnlnm  animamm  portat. 
cniam  ab  arcliiepisoopo  no. 
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flie  completion  of  a  free  canonical  election,  and  after  the  episcopal 
eonsecration,  ehonld,  by  the  royal  investitiire,  convey  over  the  seciuar 
ponessions  and  their  own  protection  along  with  them,^  and  by  what  agn 
Ass  might  be  done,  was,  ne  declared,  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
Catholic  fidth.*  Christ  intended  that  the  spiritual  and  the  secular 
iffoid  should  senre  for  the  defence  of  the  church.  But  if  one  of  the 
Ifo  beats  back  the  other,  this  happens  contrary  to  his  will.  Thus 
irise  bitter  feelings  and  schisms,  thus  arises  corruption  of  the  body 
■id  of  the  soul.  And  when  empire  and  priesthood  contend  one  against 
flie  other,  both  are  in  danger.  The  church  ought  to  assert  her  free- 
Jmn,  but  she  ought  also  to  guard  against  disorganizing  excesses.^  He 
edb  it  a  work  of  Satan,  when,  under  the  show  of  right,  men  cause  the 
destruction  of  an  individual,  who  might  have  been  won  by  indulgence.^ 

The  way  having  been  prepared  by  investigations  of  this  sort,  a 
keaty  was  brought  about,  after  repeated  negotiations,  in  the  year 
1122,  between  pope  Calixtus  the  Second  and  the  emperor  Henry  the 
Kfih,  which,  concluded  at  Worms,  afterwards  confirmed  at  the  Late- 
nn  Council  in  1123,  was  designated  by  the  title  of  the  Concordat  of 
Worms.  The  pope  conceded  to  the  emperor  the  right  to  bestow  on 
Inkops  and  abbots,  chosen  in  his  presence,  without  violence  or  simonyi 
the  investiture  with  regalia  ^>^  8cq[>tru7n, 

When  by  this  concordat,  the  reconciliation  between  church  and 
Me,  after  a  conflict  ruinous  to  both,  which  had  lasted  for  more  than 
kty  years,  was  finally  effected,  it  was  received  with  universal  joy,  even 
IjtIiQee  who  in  other  respects  were  devoted  to  the  Hildebrandian  prin- 
€i|defl.5  There  were,  it  is  true,  some  stiff  zealots  who  were  not  satisfied 
eren  with  this  treaty ;  who  saw  a  humiliation  of  the  priesthood  in  the 
requirement  that  a  bishop  should  do  homage  to  a  layman.^  Moreover, 
the  Hildebrandian  system  had  for  its  very  object  to  effect  the  complete 
objection  of  the  state  under  the  theocratical  power  represented  by 
the  church :  in  this  effi>rt  of  the  church,  and  the  natural  counter-action 
of  the  state,  asserting  its  independence,  was  contained  the  germ  of 
(Bii^ms  continually  breaking  out  afresh. 

*  Fbssiint  itaque  sine  offensione  roges  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  papal  party,  he 
poit  electionem  canonicam  et  libcram  con-  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  his  oishop,  iler- 
ncrttionein  per  investitoram  rcgalem  in  mann  of  Angsbonr,  who  defended  the  im* 
KdesiasticiB  possessionibus  concesflionem,  perial  interest.  Ho  was  obliged  to  remoTO 
•nilinm  et  defensioncm  episcopo  dare.  from  this  city,  and  to  retire  into  a  monas- 

'  Qaod  quolibet  si^o  foctmn  extiterit,  tery.     He  testifies  his  joy  over  the  Con- 

iBgi  Tel  pontiflci  sen  catholicao  fidei  non  cordat  of  Worms,  whereby  it  was  made 

iMebit.  possible  for  him  to  become  reconciled  with 

'  Habeat  eoclesia  suam  libcrtatem,  scd  nis  bishop.    He  says :  Cessante  ilia  com- 

iBmmopere  caveat,  ne  dum  nimis  emunx-  motione,  m  qna  non  erat  Dominas,  venit 

erit,  eliciat  sanguinem  et  dam  nibiginem  sibilns  aurao  lenis,  in  quo  erat  Dominnfi 

ie  vase  conatur  eyadere,  vas  ipsnm  fran-  faciens  utraqae  nnum,  concordia  reparata 

|itar.  inter  sacerdotium  et  imperimn.  In  rs.  133. 

*  Tone  enim  a  satana  quis  circnmvcni-  L.  c.  f.  2039. 

tir,  quando  sub  specie  justitiae  ilium  per  'As  the  arehbishop  Conrad,  of  Salzburg, 

iniiiam  tristitiam  perire  contingit,  qui  po-  says :  it  is  ne&s  and  instar  sacrilegii,  maam 

tnt  lihcnui  per  indulgentiam.  chrismatis  nnctione^'consecratas  san^^oino* 

*  Among  whom  belongs  the  so  often  is  manibus  subjid  et  horaa^^f^^^ioun 
ttentioned  Cieroch,  or  Gerhoh,  of  Rcichcrs-  poUui.    See  hii  life  in  fiii^||||||||H^    Xiw 
be^.     He  was  Canonicus  at  Augsburg,  cf.  S8S. 
tod  mister  of  the  Cathedral  BchooL   Being 
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The  histoiT  of  the  papacy  in  the  next  following  times,  leodi 
take  notice  of  a  quarrel  connected  with  the  election  of  a  pope, 
was  attended  with  consequences  more  lasting  and  more  im| 
Chan  usual ;  —  differing  from  all  events  of  this  kind  heretofore  n 
in  that  the  schism  in  tiiis  case  did  not  proceed  from  the  influei 
opposite  church-political  parties,  nor  were  opposite  principles  of  < 
fiovemment  muntamed  by  the  two  competitors  for  the  papal  d 
A  schism  of  this  sort  nught  have  served,  by  the  uncertainty  to 
the  question  as  to  who  was  pope,  to  unsettie  all  faith  in  tibe  \ 
itself.  Yet  tiie  most  influential  voices  decided  too  quickly  in  fii 
one  of  the  two  popes,  to  permit  of  any  such  result ;  and  by  the  i 
which  the  greatest  men  of  the  church  labored  for  the  cause  < 
pope,  the  papacy  could  only  receive  an  accession  of  glory.  It  ^ 
the  year  il30,  that  by  a  considerable  party  the  Roman  cardina 

f>ry  was  chosen  pope,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent  the  S 
ut  the  cardinal  Peter  Leonis  had  also  a  large  number  of  adhi 
The  latter  was  grandson  of  a  very  rich  Jewish  banker,  who  hi 
braced  Christianity ;  and  his  ancestors,  during  the  contests  of  the 
with  the  emperors,  had  been  enabled  to  perform  important  servii 
the  former  by  means  of  their  great  wealth,  with  wluch  they  sup 
ihem  through  their  difficulties.  By  his  money,  he  had  himself  i 
that  time  acquired  great  influence  in  Rome.  He  called  himself,  ai 
Anaclete  the  Second.  Innocent  was  compelled  to  yield  to  bu 
in  Rome ;  nor  was  there  any  safety  for  him,  even  in  Italy ;  &i 
clete  possessed  a  powerful  ally  in  Roger,  king  of  Sicily.  Hi 
refuge  in  France;  and  in  that  country  he  acquired  greater 
than  he  could  have  acquired  in  Rome ;  for  the  two  heads  of  na 
cism,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  public  sentiment  i 
the  nations,  the  abbot  Peter  of  Cluny,  and  the  abbot  Bernard  of 
vaux,  espoused  his  interests  with  great  zeal.  More  than  all,  1 
assisted  bv  tiie  moral  power  of  the  abbot  Bernard.  This  man 
then  in  the  highest  authority  with  the  French  church.  In  aD 
ecclesiastical  and  political  afiairs  his  voice  was  listened  to; 
went  for  much  with  the  most  considerable  men  of  church  and 
In  a  body  enfeebled  by  the  ascetical  efforts  of  his  earlier  yoal 
force  of  his  superior  intellect  triumphing  over  the  frailty  of  its  d 
organ,  was  but  the  more  sure  to  accomplish  whatever  he  unac 
The  energy  of  religious  enthusiasm,  contrasted  with  the  pale,  m 
attenuated  body,  made  so  much  the  greater  impression ;  and  peo 
all  ranks,  high  and  low,  were  hurried  along  by  it  in  despite  of 
selves.^  Whatever  cause  lie  Isdd  hold  of,  he  espoused  with  his 
soul,  and  spared  no  efforts  in  carrying  it.  Fondly  as  he  was  att 
to  the  quiet  life  of  contemplation,  he  itinerated  about,  notwithsta 

^  How  Bernard  appeared  and  what  effect  aaditas.    Optima  ei  a  Deo  cono 

he  produced  as  an  orator  is  graphically  de-  natura,  emditio  samma,  exercitinm 

scriDed  by  an  eye-witness,  the  abbot  Wi-  pronuntiatio  aperta,  gestus  corporis 

bald  of  Stavelo :  Vir  ilie  bonus  longo  ere-  nem  diccndi  modum  accommodato 

mi  sqnalore  et  jejaniis  ac  pallore  confectus  his  cp.  147.    Marteno  et  Dorand  c 

et  in  qnandam  spiritaalia  fonnae  tenoita-  ampussima  t  ii,  f.  339. 
tm  redactiu,  prios  perraadet  Tisns  qaam 
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umdst  fhe  tumults  of  the  nations,  appeared  before  synods  and  in  the 
iBsemblies  of  the  nobles,  and  expended  his  fiery  eloquence  in  support 
cf  the  catise,  which  he  found  to  be  righteous.  This  energetic  man 
now  became  a  hearty  champion  for  the  cause  of  Innocent ;  for  him  he 
let  everything  in  motion,  in  and  without  France. 

After  Louis  the  Sixth,  king  of  France,  and  the  French  church,  had 
ilready  been  induced  through  the  influence  of  Bernard  to  recognize 
Innocent  as  pope,  the  bishop  Gerhard  of  Angouleme,  who  stood  up 
y  legate  for  the  cause  of  Aiiaclete,  prolonged  the  contention,  and  by 
\m  means  one  of  the  mighty  nobles,  count  William  of  Aquitame, 
us  guned  over  to  the  same.  The  latter  sought  by  forcible  measures 
to  inake  the  party  donunant  in  whose  favor  he  had  declared,  and 
persecuted  all  its  opponents.  He  expelled  the  adherents  of  Innocent 
anong  the  bishops  from  their  offices.  A  characteristic  illustration  of 
tte  power  which  the  abbot  Bernard  could  exercise  over  the  minds  of 
aen,  as  well  as  of  the  religious  spirit  of  his  times,  is  presented  in  the 
■ode  by  which  he  finally  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  schism, 
ttat  had  now  lasted  five  years.  Already  had  he  brought  the  count  to 
•dmowledge  that  Innocent  was  pope ;  and  that  nobleman  was  now 
cdy  resisting  the  demand,  that  the  bishops  should  be  restored  to  their 
jttoes.  Alter  Bernard,  in  an  interview  with  tiie  count  at  Partheney, 
ud  tried  in  vain  every  method  to  bring  about  the  object  last  mention- 
ed, he  repaired  to  the  church  to  hold  mass,  and  the  count  remained 
Mending  by  the  door.  Then  Bernard,  filled  with  the  consciousness  of 
tte  greatest  of  all  miracles,  which  he  as  an  instrument  of  God's  grace 
IIS  privileged  by  his  priestly  office  to  perform,  elevated  in  the  feel* 
hg  of  the  godlike  above  all  earthly  considerations,^  holding  in  his 
md  the  plate  with  the  host,  —  in  which  he  saw  under  the  figure  of 
Ike  bread  only  the  veiled  body  of  the  Lord,  —  with  flashing  eye,  not 
keseeching,  but  commanding,  stepped  before  the  count,  and  said  to 
Ub:  ^^  We  have  entreated  thee,  and  thou  hast  spumed  us;  the 
lotted  band  of  God's  servants  have  besought  thee,  and  thou  hast 
epomed  them.  Behold,  here  comes  the  Head  and  Lord  of  the  church 
vhich  thou  persecutest.  Here  is  thy  judge,  at  whose  name  every 
knee  riiall  bow.  Wilt  thou  spurn  lum,  .as  thou  hast  done  his  sei^ 
Tints?"  AJl  that  looked  on  were  seized  with  a  shuddering  awe,  and 
bowing  their  heads  in  prayer,  waited  in  expectation  of  an  immediate 
judgment  from  heaven.  AJl  wept.  The  count  himself  could  not 
withstand  the  impression.  Trembhng,  and  as  if  deprived  of  speech, 
he  fell  to  the  earth.  He  was  lifted  up  by  his  attendants,  and  agm 
fdl,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  to  the  ground.  Bernard  himself  now 
Ipproached  him,  reached  out  his  hand  for  him  to  rise,  and  bid  the 
munbled  man  submit  to  pope  Innocent,  and  become  reconciled  with 
tte  deposed  bishops.  The  count  dared  not  contradict.  He  embraced 
tte  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  was  presented  to  him,  one  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  before  been  most  inimical ;  and  Bernard,  upon  this,  conversed 

'  Ai  an  eye-witness,  the  abbot  Bernald,    characteristically  says:  Vir  Pci  j«m  noa 
■  the  aoconnt  of  Bemard^s  life,  vi,  38,  in    se  agens  at  hominem* 
■iop^  ed.  Habilkm  the  Second,  f.  1107, 
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with  him  familiarly,  eidiorting  him,  as  a  &iher,  never  again  to  cQshub 
ihepeace  of  the  church,  and  thus  this  schism  was  ended. 

TmcQ  was  Bernard  called  to  Italy.  Here  also  he  exerted  a  great 
and  powerful  influence  on  the  nunds  of  the  nations :  a  great  deal  was 
sud  of  his  miracles.  He  reduced  under  the  pope  the  resUess  Lom- 
bard cities,  and  helped  on  the  triumph  of  Innocent,  at  a  synod  in  Fisa, 
in  1134.  In  the  year  1136,  the  latter  was  enabled  to  march  triumph- 
antly to  Bome  with  the  emperor  Lothure  the  Second.  Bernard  aba 
eame  there,  and  sought  to  destroy  the  remains  of  the  schisn,  of  which 
king  Boger,  in  particular,  still  continued  to  be  tiie  support ;  but  he  did 
not  as  yet  succeed.  Afler  Anaclete's  death,  in  the  year  1138,  Us 
party  chose,  it  is  true,  a  successor ;  but  yet  it  was  not  with  any  ^ew 
of  defending  longer  his  claims  to  the  papal  throne,  but  only  In  ordtr 
to  secure  a  treaty  on  more  advantageous  terms  with  the  other  party ; 
and,  in  the  year  1139,  Innocent  was  at  liberty  to  hold  a  LEtteian 
council  for  the  purpose  of  sealing  the  peace  of  the  church. 

Yet  precisely  at  this  time  a  furious  storm  broke  out,  by  which  the 
last  years  of  the  rule  of  Innocent,  and  the  reigns  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing popes,  were  disquieted^  events  which  were  important  on  account 
of  their  immediate  consequences,  and  as  symptoms  of  a  more  deep- 
grounded  reaction  against  the  dominant  church-system,  f(»r  which  the 
way  was  now  preparing. 

in  order  to  find  the  ori^n  of  these  commotions,  we  must  ^anoe 
back  and  trace  the  consequences  of  earner  events.  We  saw  how  the 
popes,  ever  smce  the  time  of  Leo  the  Nmth,  had  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  a  movement  of  reform,  in  opposition  to  the  corruption  of 
the  clergy ;  how,  by  this  movement,  individual  ecclesiastics  and  monks 
of  more  serious  minds  had  been  incited  to  stand  forth  as  castigatory 

Ereachers  against  the  secularized  clergy.^  Not  only  such  preachers, 
ut  the  popes  themselves,  as  for  example  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh^ 
had  also  stirred  up  the  people  against  the  corrupt  clergy.^  Thus  there 
rose  up  firom  amongst  the  laity  severe  censors  of  the  corrupt  clergy* 
Doubtless  many,  who  had  ever  contemplated  the  hves  of  tuese  men 
with  indignation  and  abhorrence,  rejoiced  at  now  having  it  in  their 
power,  under  the  papal  authority,  of  giving  vent  to  their  long-repress- 
ed anger ;  and  even  those,  who  themselves  led  an  immoral  life,  made 
a  merit  of  standing  forth  against  the  unchaste  ecclesiastics,  and  driv- 
ing them  off  from  tibeir  benefices.^    From  this  insurrection  of  the  laity 

*  Of  snch,  Gerhoh  of  Reicbersbcrg,  in  his  '  In  addition  to  the  citations  made  be- 

book :  Du  comipto  ccclcsiao  statu,  in  Ba-  fore,  wc  may  notice  what  the  abbot  Gni- 

hus.  Misccllan.  t.  v,  p.  205,  where  he  places  bert,  in  his  life  written  by  himself,  relates 

the  conflicts  which  these  men  had  to  sus-  concerning  the  effects  of  tne  Hildebraodian 

tain  on  a  parallel  with  the  earlier  ones  of  laws  of  celibacy :  £rat  ea  tcmpestate  noya 

the  martyrs  with  pagan  tyrants,  remarks :  super  uxoratis  prcsbyteris  apostolicae  sedis 

Koyissime  diebus  istls  vin  religiosi  contra  inyectio,  unde  ct  vulgi  clericos  zclantW  tanta 

•imoniacos,  conducticios  (the  itinerant  cler-  ad  versus  eos  rabies  aestuabat,  ot  eos  eocle- 

gy  hired  to  perform  mechanically  the  priest-  siastico  privari  boneficio  vel  abstineri  sacer- 

Ij  functions,  who  were  ready  to  strike  a  bar-  dotio  intcsto  spiritu  conclamareot.    Lib.  i^ 

gain  with  an^  body)  incestuosos,  dissolutos  c.  vii,  f.  462. 

aat,  quod  pejus  est,  irregulariter  congrega-  ^  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  related 

tos  clericos  proelium  grande  tempore  Ore-  by  Quibert  (1.  c)  concerning  a  Doblenum 

gorii  Septi,  habuerunt  et  adhuc  habent  of  his  district,  who  gaye  himseif  op  to  «U 
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r'ost  the  secularized  clergy  proceeded  also  separatist  movementSi 
h  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  limits  set  up  by  the  popes. 
In  addition  to  tUs,  came  now  the  important  and  lasting  controversies 
eoneeming  the  investiture,  by  means  of  which  more  liberal  investiga- 
tions had  been  called  forth  respecting  the  boundaries  between  church 
tnd  state,  and  their  respective  rights.  Pope  Paschalis  the  Second 
kd  in  fkct  himself  publicly  avowed,  that  the  regalia  were  to  the 
dnireh  a  foreign  possession,  whereby  its  officers  were  drawn  aside 
from  their  appropriate  spiritual  duties,  and  betrayed  into  a  depend- 
ence on  the  secular  power.  And  there  existed,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  an  entire  peirty  who  held  this  opinion  ;  who  demanded  that 
tite  iMshops  and  abbots,'in  order  to  be  excused  from  taking  the  oath  of 
aDegiance  to  the  princes,  should  surrender  back  to  them  the  regaliai 
restoring  to  Cesar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's ;  in  accordance  with 
Aat  precept  of  the  apostie  Paul,  which  required  the  clergy  not  to 
aeddle  with  secular  buuness.  In  opposition  to  the  practice  of  mixing 
op  together  things  spiritual  and  secular,  and  in  justification  of  the 
oiHi  of  allegiance  sworn  bv  the  bishops  to  the  emperors,  propositions 
Ike  the  following  were  already  advanced :  If  the  clergy  would  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  secular  power,  let  them,  like  the  clergy  of 
tte  pnmitive  church,  be  content  with  the  tythes  and  the  fireo  gifts  of 
tte  communities.^ 
It  was  a  young  clergyman  of  Brescia,  by  the  name  of  Arnold,  who 

Jve  the  first  impulse  to  this  new  reaction  against  the  secularization  of 
B  church,  and  agunst  the  power  of  the  pope  in  temporal  thmgp. 
Aom  what  we  have  siud  concemmg  the  conflict  of  spiritual  tenden- 
des  in  this  age,  and  particularly  concerning  the  causes  and  conse- 
foences  of  the  controverries  about  investiture,  it  is  easy  to  explain 
iow  a  young  man  of  a  serious  and  ardent  temperament,  brought  up  in 
fte  midst  of  such  events  and  circumstances,  might  be  carried  away 
Ijtfais  tendency;  nor  should  we  need  to  trace  the  matter  to  any 
odier  ori^.  Bnt  the  account  of  a  contemporary,  which  lets  us  into 
Bie  knowledge  of  another  circumstance  that  had  an  important  influence 
m  the  development  of  Arnold's  mind,  is  by  no  means  improbable.* 
When  the  great  teacher  Abelard  assembled  around  him,  in  a  lonely 
ngon  near  Troyes,  the  youth  that  poured  in  upon  him  firom  all  quar- 
teiSy  and  by  his  lectures  fired  them  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  Arnold, 


of  lust :   Tanta  in  cicram  saper  caetera,  pro  qnibiu  homioia  regibus  deben- 

Ckto  canone  (the  law  concerning  celi-  tar,  re^o  libera  relinqnant  et  ipsi  raccnt 

)  bachabator  instantia,  ac  si  eum  sin-  orationibns  ovibosqae  ChriMti  pascendis  in- 

gihni  ad  detestationem  talium  pnlsaret  yigilent,  ad  quid  mstitnti  sunt    Gretser, 

padidtia.  opp.  t,  vi,  f.  258.    Here  we  hare  the  prin- 

*  Qerhoh,  in  his  book,  Do  statn  eodesiao,  ciples  set  forth  by  Arnold,  as  they  nataral- 

libliihed  by  Orctzer,  (see  above  p.  134^  ly  shaped  themsehres  oat  of  the  reaction, 

itys  expresiily :  Qui  pro  parte  regis  erant  partly  of  the  state  interest,  partly  of  the 

lafl&oere  ajetuuit  ecclesiasticis  de^re  deci-  purer  Christian  spirit,  aminst  the'secalar- 

nis  et  obiationes  liberas  id  est  nullo  regali  ization  of  the  clergy,  and  not  as  they  were 

vd  Imperiali  senritio  obnoxias.  —  Satis,  in-  first  excogitated  by  Arnold, 

q^  «pparet,  sacerdotes  regibus  se  per  ho-  '  Otto  of  Freisingen,  in  the  8d  book  of 

nunia  obligantes  Deo  pro  sui  officii  crada  his  History  of  Fredeiioj|||flH^^^x : 

MiBcienter  placere  non  posse.    Unde,  ut  Petram  Abaelaidam 

li  pboeanti  cni  se  probarerunt,  militiam  et  haboerat 
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who  in  his  early  youih  had  been  a  reader  in  fhe  church  at  Brew 
was  one  of  the  many  that  did  not  shrink  from  the  meagre  fare  a 
various  deprivations  necessary  to  be  undergone  in  order  to  exgoy  I 
privilege  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  that  great  master.^  The  speoQ 
tive  vein  in  Abelard's  style  and  teachings  did  not,  it  is  true,  ftU 
with  the  peculiar  bent  of  Arnold's  mind ;  and  perhaps  even  an  Al 
lard  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  produce  any  essential  change 
a  native  tendency  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Arnold,  was  so  much  m 
practical  than  speculative.  But  Abelard  possessed  a  versatility 
intellect,  which  enabled  him  to  arouse  minds  of  very  different  atn 
ture  on  different  sides.  From  such  of  his  writings  as  have  been  p 
served  to  us,  we  .may  gather  that,  among  other  qualities,  an  importi 
practical  element  entered  also  into  his  discourses ;  that  he  spoke  Am 
ly  against  the  worldly  temper  in  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  and  a 
latisted  their  condition  as  it  actually  was  with  what  it  ought  to  be* 
was  the  reli^ous,  ethical  element  in  Abelard's  discourses  which  left  1 
deepest  impression  on  the  warm  and  earnest  heart  of  the  young  mm 
and,  inflamed  with  a  holy  ardor,  he  returned  home  to  his  native  d^ 
It  wa8  observed  that  he  had  undergone  a  change,  a  thing  i 
uncommon  among  the  young  secular  clergy,  who,  awakened  by  aoi 
remarkable  providence  to  a  more  serious  religious  turn  of  mind, ; 
tered  their  aress,  and  their  entire  mode  of  l3e,  appeared  as  reg 
lar  canonicals,  or  monks,  and  now  stood  forth  the  bold  and  open  ohi 
tisers  of  worldly  ecclesiastics.^    The  inspiring  idea  of  his  movemio 


'  In  harmony  with  this  is  what  GUnther  take  of  representing  the  former  as  a  pi 

Ugurinus,  in  nis  poem  on  the  deeds  of  of  the  latter.    Upon  this  hypothesis, 

Frederic  the   First,  says  concerning  Ar-  must  suppose  that  Arnold  had  been  1 

nold :   Tenui  nutririt  (rallia  samptu  edo-  only  at  some  later  period,  bj  the  cooui 

cnitquedia.    These  words,  it  is  true,  might,  interest    of  opposition   to    the  domini 

in  consequence  of  the  relation  of  this  histo-  chnrch-svstem,  to  take  sides  with  Abdi 

rian  to  Otto  of  Frcisingen,  appear  to  be  a  The  testimony,  howerer,  of  Otto  of  Fn 

mere  repetition  of  the  report  given  by  the  ingcn,  who  had  himself  pursued  his  atnd 

latter ;  but  the  phrase,  ^  tenui  nutrivit  sump-  in  France,  is  of  importance ;  and  we  an 

tn,**  may  doubtless  point  to  some  other  no  means  warranted  to  accuse  him  of 

source ;  they  agree  very  well  with  the  time  anachronism,  in  his  account  of  a  fact  nol 

of  his  connection  with  Abelard.  itself  improbable.    The  less  inward  M 

'  This  connection  between  Abelard  and  tionship  there  appears  at  first  glance  to  hf 

Arnold  has  been  doubted  in  these  modem  been  between  the  teachings  of  Abelard  a 

times.    We  allow,  an  authority  so  impor-  those  of  Arnold,  the  less  reason  hare  w 

tant  as  that  of  the  abbot  Bernard  of  Clair-  call  in  doubt  an  account  which  repreae 

yaux,  seems  to  be  against  the  correctness  Arnold  as  having  been  a  pupil  of  Abela 

of  this  account;  for  this  abbot  expresses  The  narrative  of  Giinther^  mentioned  in  : 

himself  as  if  he  had  first  made  his  appear-  previous  note,  which  enters  into  particiUi 

ance  in  a  way  altogether  independent  of  agrees  with  the  above.    How  easily  m^ 

Abelard ;  and  had  not  till  later,  when  ban-  it  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Bernard,  bi 

ished  from  Italy  he  came  to  France,  es-  ever,  who  would  have  taken  but  littla 

ponsed  the  cause  of  that  persecuted  man.  terest  in  the  earlier  life  of  Arnold,  thaL 

See  Bernard,  in  his  189th  letter  to  pope  In-  the  great  crowd  of  young  men  who  floa 

nocent,  \  3 :  Sibilavit  apis,  quae  erat  in  Fran-  to  hear  Abelard,  Arnold  h-hs  one  ? 
cia,  api  de  Italia  et  vcnemnt  in  unum  ad-        '  The  provost  Gerhoh  of  Reichenba 

versus  Dominum  ;  and  ep.  195:  Exsecra-  would  be  inclined,  with  the  views  he  ani 

tas  a  Petro  apostolo  adhaeserat  Petro  Abae-  tained,  to  judge  more  mildly  conoerni 

lardo.    We  must  suppose,  then,  that  Otto  the  man  who  agreed  with  him  in  his  attn 

of  Freisingen  had  been  led,  by  what  he  had  on  the  secularized  clergy,  but  did  not 

heard  concerning  the  later  connection  be*  atnin  himself  within  the  aame  limits    '. 

tween  Arnold  and  Abelard,  into  tha  mis-  saya  of  hit  teadiing:  Qoae  atai  aelo  lb 
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was  fhat  of  a  holy  and  pore  cbarch,  a  renovation  of  the  spiritaal 
order,  after  the  pattern  of  the  apostolic  church.  His  life  corresponded 
lUh  his  doctrine.  Zealooslj  opposing  the  cormption  of  the  worldly- 
ninded  clergy  and  monks,  and  requiring  that  clergymen  and  monla 
Aoald  follow  the  steps  of  the  apostles  in  evangelical  poverty  and 
I  duuBtity,  he  set  the  example  himself,  by  his  dress,  his  entire  mode  of 
Efing,  and  the  ascetical  severity  with  which  he  treated  his  own  person, 
*- ft  fact  which  even  his  most  violent  adversaries  could  not  but  acknowl- 
dge.^  He  required  that  the  bishops  and  abbots,  in  conformity  with 
tke  teachings  of  Holy  Scripture,  should  wholly  renounce  their  worldly 
ixmessions  and  privileges,  as  well  as  all  secular  business,  and  give  m 
ttese  things  bacK  to  the  princes.  The  clergy  should  be  content  with 
vhatever  the  love  of  the  communities  might  bestow  on  them  for  their 
npport, — the  oblations,  the  firstlings,  and  tythes.  The  incontinent 
dergy,  living  in  luxury  and  debauchery,  were  no  longer,  he  declared, 
tree  eccleoastics,  —  the^  were  tmfit  to  discharge  tiie  priestly  funo- 
fiODB ;  in  nudntfldning  which  position,  he  might  perhaps  expect  to  attach 
b  his  side  ihe  IXldebrandian  zealots.  The  corrupt  oishops  and  priests 
ffSre  no  longer  bishops  and  priests,  —  the  secularized  church  was  no 
Imgfit  the  house  of  God.*  it  does  not  appear,  that  his  opposition  to 
fle  corrupt  church  had  ever  led  him  to  advance  any  such  remarks  as 
mU  be  interpreted  into  heresy ;  for,  had  he  done  so,  men  would, 
fiaa  the  first,  have  proceeded  against  him  more  sharply,  and  his  op* 
pments,  who  spared  no  puns  in  hunting  up  everythmg  which  could 
MTe  to  place  him  in  an  unfiivorable  light,  would  certainly  never  have 
dkmed  such  heretical  statements  of  Arnold  to  pass  unnoticed.^  But 
ie  must  allow  that  the  way  in  which  Arnold  stood  forth  against  the 
tnmptions  of  the  church,  and  espedally  his  inclinati(m  to  make  the 
ibjective  in  the  instituted  order,  and  in  the  transactions  of  the  church, 
dapmd  on  the  subjective  character  of  the  men,  might  easily  lead  to 
iGu  greater  aberrations. 

Arnold's  discourses  were  directiy  calculated  by  their  tendency  to 
iad  ready  entrance  into  the  minds  of  the  laity,  before  whose  eyes  the 
worldly  hves  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  monks  were  constantly  present,^ 
nd  to  create  a  faction  in  deadly  hostility  to  the  clergy.  Superadded 
I)  this  was  the  inflammable  matter  already  prepared  by  the  collision 
of  flie  sprit  of  political  freedom  with  the  power  of  the  higher  clergy. 

koto,  aedmlnoriscieiitiaproUita  est  Whicli  sitvel  praeialefl  eoram  non  elnt  epiioopi, 

lorii  Gietfer  cites,  in  a  firagpnent  from  the  qaemaamodain  qnidam  nostro  tempore  Ax- 

intbook  of  the  work  written  by  Qerhoh :  noldas  dogmatisare  auBos  est,  plebes  a  tali- 

Di  brestieatione  Antichrist!,  in  the  prole-  um  episcopomm  obedicntia  dehortatus. 

gomena  to  nis  edition  of  the  Scriptores  con-  '  Only  Otto  of  Freisingen,  after  having 

tn  seeiam  Waldensiom,  in  his  opp.  t  xii,  noticed  that  in  which  all  were  agreed,  adds . 

£  11.  Praeter  haec  de  sacramento  altaris,  baptis- 

*  Bernard  says  of  him,  ep.  195,  Homo  mo  parmlomm  non  sane  dicitnr  sensisse 
m  Mqiw  mandncans  nequo  oibens,  qni  uti-  Bnt  this  account  is  too  vagne  to  be  safely 
m  lam  sanae  esset  doctrinae,  qnam  die-  relied  on. 
tridae  est  ritae.  *  GQnther  Lignrinns  m.jb  of  Arnold : 

*  Gerboh  of  Reichersberg  cites  from  him,  Veraqne  mnlta  qnidem,  nifi  fempora  not- 
ti  tte  woik  mentioned  in  the  preceding  tra  fideles 
Mis,  an  awertion  liko  the  following:  Ut  Bespaflrenl monitas, 

DdtiUlflroidiiiatadomniDeiiKn  tali 
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Thus  Arnold's  addresses  produced  m  fhe  mmds  of  the  ItaGan  people^ 
quite  susceptible  to  such  excitements,  a  prodi^ous  effect,  which  threat* 
ened  to  spread  more  ^delj ;  and  pope  Innocent  felt  himself  caDed 
upon  to  take  preventive  measures  against  it  At  the  alreadj  men- 
tioned Lateran  council  in  the  ye^  1139,  he  declared  against  .Arnold*! 
Sroceedings,  and  commanded  him  to  quit  Italy  —  the  scene  of  the 
isturbances  thus  far — altogether;  and  not  to  return  agun  withook 
express  permission  from  the  pope.  Arnold,  moreover,  is  said  to  havo 
bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  obey  this  injunction  ;  which  probably  was 
expressed  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  him  free  to  interpret  it  as  refer- 
ring exclusively  to  the  person  of  pope  Innocent.'  If  the  oath  was  not 
so  expressed,  he  might  afterwards  have  been  accused  of  violating  that 
oath.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  form  in  which  the  sentence  was 
pronounced  against  Arnold  has  not  come  down  to  us ;  but  from  tti 
very  character  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not  have  been  contacted  of 
any  false  doctrine ;  smce  otherwise  the  pope  would  certainly  not  hate 
treated  him  so  mildly, — would  not  have  been  contented  with  merelj 
banishing  him  from  Italy,  since  teachers  of  false  doctrine  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  church  everywhere.  Bernard,  moreover,  m  Mm 
letter  directed  against  Arnold,  states  that  he  was  accused  before  flie 
pe  of  being  the  author  of  a  very  bad  schism.  Arnold  now  betook 
imself  to  iVance ;  and  here  he  became  entangled  in  the  ouarnb 
with  his  old  teacher  Abelard,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  me  first 
impulse  of  his  mind  towards  this  more  serious  and  free  bent  of  Ilia 
rehgious  spirit.  Expelled  from  France,  he  directed  his  steps  to  Sini- 
zerland,  and  sojourned  in  Zurich.  The  abbot  Bernard  thought  it 
necessary  to  caution  the  bishop  of  Constance  against  him.  But  tlie 
man  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  pope  found  protection  there 
from  the  papal  legate,  cardinal  Guide ;  who,  indeed,  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  his  household  and  companion  of  his  table.  The  abbot  Bernard 
severely  censured  that  prelate,  on  the  ground  that  Arnold's  connectioii 
with  him  would  contribute,  without  fail,  to  give  importance  and  in- 
fluence to  that  dangerous  man.  This  deserves  to  be  noticed  on  two 
accounts ;  for  it  makes  it  evident  what  power  he  could  exercise  over 
men's  minds,  and  that  no  false  doctrines  could  be  charged  to  his 
account. 

But  mdependent  of  Arnold's  personal  presence,  the  impulse  which 
he  had  given  continued  to  operate  in  Italy ;  and  the  efiects  of  it 
extended  even  to  Rome.  By  the  papal  condemnation,  public  attentka 
was  only  more  strongly  drawn  to  the  subject.  The  Romans  certainiT 
felt  no  great  sympatiby  for  the  religious  element  in  that  serious  sinnt 
of  reform  which  animated  Arnold.  But  the  political  movements,  wnidi 
had  sprung  out  of  his  reforming  tendency,  found  a  point  of  attachment 
in  their  love  of  liberty,  and  their  dreams  of  the  ancient  dominion  of 
Rome  over  the  world.  The  idea  of  emancipating  themselves  fit>m  the 
yoke  of  the  pope,  and  of  reestablishing  the  old  republic,  flattered  their 

*  Bernard's  words,  ep.  195:  Accusatos    oompnlsiu  reversionem,  nui  ad  iprini 
apad  Dominam  Papam  schismate  pestimo,    tolici  penniMionea. 
natali  solo  pnlsu  eft,  etiam  e(  akjamo 
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Boman  pride.  Espousing  the  principles  of  Arnold,  they  required 
tiiat  the  pope,  as  spiritual  head  of  the  church,  should  con&ie  himself 
to  the  administration  of  spiritual  a&irs ;  and  they  committed  to  a 
aenate,  whom  they  established  on  the  capitol,^  the  supreme  direction 
of  civil  affiurs.  Innocent  could  do  nothing  to  stem  such  a  violent 
cuiTent ;  and  he  died  in  the  midst  of  these  disturbances,  in  the  year 
1143.  The  mild  cardinal  Guide,  the  friend  of  Abelard  and  Arnold, 
became  Us  successor,  and  called  himself,  when  pope,  Gelestm  the 
Second.  By  his  gentleness,  quiet  was  restored  for  a  short  time. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  news  of  the  elevation  of  this  friendly  man  to  the 

Sal  throne  that  encouraged  Arnold  himself  to  come  to  flome.^  But 
estin  died  after  six  months,  and  Lucius  the  Second  was  his  succes- 
sor. Under  his  reign,  the  Romans  renewed  the  former  agitations  with 
more  violence  ;  they  utterly  renounced  obedience  to  the  pope,  whom 
diey  recognized  only  in  his  priestly  character,  and  the  restored  Boman 
republic  sought  to  strike  a  league  in  opposition  to  the  pope  and  to 
pipacy  with  the  new  emperor,  Conrad  the  Third.  In  the  name  of  the 
^  Senate  and  Boman  people,"  a  pompous  letter  was  addressed  to 
Oonrad.  The  emperor  was  invited  to  come  to  Bome,  that  from  thence, 
tte  Justinian  and  Constantino  in  former  days,  he  might  give  laws  to 
the  world.  Cesar  should  have  the  things  that  are  Cesar's ;  the  priest 
flie  things  that  are  the  priest's,  as  Clmst  ordained  when  Peter  paid 
die  tribute-money .3  Long  did  the  tendency  awakened  by  Arnold's 
frindples  continue  to  agitate  Bome.  In  we  letters  written  amidst 
these  commotions,  by  individual  noblemen  of  Bome  to  the  emperor,  we 
Mrcmve  a  singular  mixing  together  of  tho  AmolciUan  spirit  with  the 
ireamB  of  Boman  vanity,  —  a  radical  tendency  to  the  separation  of 
aeeular  from  spiritual  things,  which,  if  it  had  been  capable  enough  in 
itoelf,  and  if  it  could  have  found  more  points  of  attachment  in  the  age, 
lould  have  brought  destruction  on  the  old  theocratical  system  of  tiie 
church.  They  said  that  the  pope  could  claim  no  political  sovereignty 
b  Rome ;  he  could  not  even  be  consecrated  without  the  consent  cf 
the  emperor ;  a  rule  which  had  in  fact  been  observed  till  the  time  of 
Chregory  the  Seventh.  Men  compluned  of  the  worldliness  of  the 
dergy,  o(  their  bad  Uves,  of  the  contradiction  between  their  conduct 
md  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  The  popes  were  accused  as  the 
instigators  of  the  wars.  ^^  The  popes,"  it  was  said,  ^^  should  no  longer 
Quite  the  cup  of  the  eucharist  with  the  sword ;  it  was  their  vocation  to 

'  Gerlioh  of  Seichenbcrg  says :  Aedes  ten  already  in  the  time  of  Innocent,  he  places 

Gbpitolina  olim  dirnta  ct  nunc  reaedificata  too  late.    The  distorbances  in  Rome  may 

fODtra  domnm  DeL    See  his  Commentary  themselves  furnish  evidence  of  an  earlier 

k  Bk  64,  ed.  Fes.    L.  c,  f.  1182.  visit  of  Arnold,  though  we  cannot  attribute 

*  Otio  of  Freisinfl;en  expresses  himself  ever3rthin^  which  the  Romans  undertook, 

iadeed,  as  if  Arnold  had  first  come  to  Rome  after  the  mipulse  had  been  ^ven  to  them 

in  the  time  of  Eugenius ;  but  here  he  is  by  Arnold,  to  his  mode  of  thmking. 
kvdly  exact  in  hiii  chronoloey.    He  only 

fibers  this  from  the  disturSmces  which  *  Caesaris  acdpiat  Caesar,  quae  sunt  sua 

Iroke  out  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Euge-  praesnl,                                     .^^ 

■ills;  and  the  letters  of  the  Romans  to  Uie  Ut  Christns  jussit  Petio  folreiifte  tnbn- 

|ope,  which  fai  truth  may  have  been  writ-  tam. 
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preach,  and  to  confirm  what  they  preached  by  good  works  .^  How 
eoold  those  who  eagerly  grasped  at  all  the  wealth  of  this  world,  sad 
oormpted  the  true  riches  of  the  church,  the  doctrine  of  salFatioii 
obtained  by  Christ,  by  their  false  doctrines  and  their  luxurious  living, 
receive  that  word  of  our  Lord — Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  when 
they  were  poor  th«)mselves  neither  in  &ct  nor  in  disposition."  Even 
iiie  donative  of  Constantino  to  the  Soman  bishop  Silvester,  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  pitiable  fiction.  This  lie  had  been  so  cleariy  exposed, 
that  it  was  obvious  to  the  very  day-laborers  and  to  women ;  and  thtt 
these  could  put  to  silence  the  most  learned  men,  if  they  ventured  to 
defend  the  genuineness  of  this  donative ;  so  that  the  pope,  witii  Ui 
cardinals,  no  longer  dared  to  appear  in  public'  But  Arnold  was  pe^ 
haps  the  only  in(Uvidual  in  whose  case  such  a  tendency  was  deeply 
rooted  in  religious  conviction ;  with  many  it  was  but  a  tranntory  in- 
toxication, in  which  their  political  interests  had  become  merged  fir 
fhe  moment. 

The  pope  Lucius  the  Second  was  killed  as  early  as  1145,  in  tiie 
attack  on  the  capitol.  A  scholar  of  the  great  abbot  Bernard,  the 
abbot  Peter  Bernard  of  Pisa,  now  mounted  the  papal  chair,  under  ilie 
name  of  Eugene  the  Third.  As  Eugene  honored  and  loved  the  abbot 
Bernard  as  his  spiritual  father  and  old  preceptor,  so  the  latter  took 
advantage  of  his  relation  to  the  pope,  to  speak  the  truth  to  him  with 
a  plainness  which  no  other  man  would  easily  have  ventured  to  use. 
Li  congratulating  him  upon  his  elevation  to  the  papal  dignity,  he  took 
occasion  to  exhort  him  to  do  away  the  many  abuses  which  had  become 
so  widely  spread  in  the  church  by  worldly  influences.  "  Who  will  ^ve 
me  the  satisfaction,"  said  he  in  his  letter,^  ^^  of  beholding  the  church  of 
God,  before  I  die,  in  a  condition  like  that  in  which  it  was  in  ancient 
days,  when  the  apostles  threw  out  their  nets,  not  for  silver  and  gold, 
but  for  souls.  How  fervently  I  wish  thou  mightest  inherit  tiie  word 
of  that  apostle  whose  episcopal  seat  thou  hast  acquired,  of  him  who 
said,  '  Thy  gold  perish  with  thee,'  Acts  8 :  20.  0  tiiat  all  the 
enemies  of  Zion  might  tremble  before  this  dreadful  word,  and  shrink 
back  abashed !  This,  thy  mother  indeed  expects  and  requires  of 
thee.  For  this,  long  and  sigh  the  sons  of  thy  mother,  small  and  great, 
that  every  plant  which  our  Father  in  heaven  has  not  planted,  may  be 
rooted  up  by  thy  hands."  He  then  alluded  to  the  sudden  deattis  of 
the  last  predecessors  of  the  pope,  exhorting  him  to  hunulity,  and  re- 
minding him  of  his  responsibility.  "In  all  thy  works,"  he  wrote, 
*^  remember  that  thou  art  a  man ;  and  let  the  fear  of  him  who  takeih 
away  the  breath  of  rulers,  be  ever  before  thine  eyes."  Eugene  was 
soon  forced  to  yield,  it  is  true,  to  the  superior  force  of  the  insurrection- 
ary spuit  in  Rome,  and  in  1146  to  take  refiige  in  France :   but,  like 

'  See  Martene  et  Darand  Collcctio  am-  tro  imperialia  simoniace  concessiMe,  in  mbe 

pUssima,  t  ii,  ep.  213,  f.  399.    Non  eu  licet  ita  detecta  est,  at  etiam  mercenarii  et  mn- 

nm  gladiam  et  calicem,  sed  praedicaro,  liorculae  qaoslibet  etiam  doctissimos  saper 

Cdicationem  vero  bonis  operibns  con-  hoc  concludant  et  dictos  apotitoUciu  cmn 

are.  snis  cardinalibiu  in  civitate  pne  pndora 

'  Mendacinm  vero  illnd  et  fabnla  haer*  apparere non andeant^  £p.3S4, £ 556.  L.e. 

SCica,  in  qua  wftrtmr Comtaotiimm  Sflve^  'Ep.  S3S. 
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TTiban  and  Innocent,  he  too,  from  this  country,  attained  to  the  highest 
trimnph  of  the  papal  power.  Like  Innocent,  he  found  there,  in  the 
ibbot  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  a  mightier  instrument  for  operating  on 
fiie  minds  of  the  age,  than  he  could  have  found  in  any  other  country; 
nd  like  Urban,  when  banished  from  the  ancient  seat  of  the  papacy, 
ke  was  enabled  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  crusade  proclaimed 
h  his  name,  and  undertaken  with  great  enthusiasm ;  an  enterprise 
Inm  which  a  new  impression  of  sacredness  would  be  reflected  back 

ri  his  own  person.  The  news  of  the  success  which  had  attended 
arms  of  the  Saracens  in  Syria,  the  defeat  of  the  Christians,  the 
oonqnest  of  the  ancient  Christian  territory  of  Edessa,^  the  danger 
viudi  threatened  the  new  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  Uie 
holy  city,  had  spread  alarm  among  the  Western  nations,  and  the  pope 
€Qiiadered  himself  bound  to  summon  the  Christians  of  the  West  to 
flie  assistance  of  their  hard-pressed  brethren  in  the  faith,  and  to  the 
lecoyery  of  the  holy  places.  By  a  letter  directed  to  the  abbot  Ber- 
Mid,  he  commissioned  him  to  exhort  the  Western  Christians  in  his 
lime,  that,  for  penance  and  forgiveness  of  sins,  they  should  march  to 
fte  East,  to  dehyer  their  brethren  or  to  give  up  their  lives  for  them.* 
btfaunastic  for  the  cause  himself,  Bernard  communicated,  through  the 
wwer  of  the  living  word  and  by  letters,  his  enthusiasm  to  the  nations. 
m  represented  the  new  crusade  as  a  means  furnished  by  Ood  to  the 
Boltitudes  sunk  in  sin,  of  caUing  them  to  repentance,  and  of  paving 
fte  way,  by  devout  participation  in  a  pious  work,  for  the  forgiveness 
rf  their  rins.  Thus,  in  his  letter  to  the  clergy  and  people  in  East 
RanUand  (Germany),'  he  exhorts  them  eagerly  to  lay  hold  on  this 
ifportunity :  he  declares  that  the  Almighty  condescended  to  invite 
■uderers,  robbers,  adulterers,  perjurers,  and  those  sunk  in  other  cnmes, 
iih>  his  service,  as  well  as  the  righteous.  He  calls  upon  them  to  make 
li  end  of  waging  war  with  one  another,  and  to  seek  an  object  for  their 
nilike  prowess  in  this  holy  contest.  ^^  Here,  brave  warrior,"  he  ex- 
duns,  ^'  thou  hast  a  field  where  thou  mayst  fight  without  danger,  where 
lietory  is  glory,  and  death  is  gain.  Tidce  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
ftou  shalt  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  all  the  sins  which  thou  hast  never 
leased  with  a  contrite  heart."  By  Bernard's  fiery  discourses,  men 
tf  an  ranks  were  carried  away.^  In  France  and  Grermany  he  travel- 
U  aboat,  conquering  by  an  efibrt  his  great  bodily  infirmities,  and  the 
firing  word  from  his  lips  produced  even  mightier  effects  than  his  letters.^ 

'  Geilioli  of  Beiehenberg  writes,  in  tbe  after  this :  Certatim  corritar  ad  bellnra  sano- 

yar  114S :  A.  1145,  a  Pafcanis  capta  ciyi-  tnm  cum  mbilantibiu  tnbis  argenteis,  Papa 

Mb  Edesta  ploratos  et  oli^atas  multiis  an-  Eugenio  Tertio,  et  ejas  Nnntiis,  qaoram 

itas  Mt  et  exaoditos  in  excelsis.    In  Ps.  praecipnns  est  Abbas  Clarevallensis,  qno- 

H,  cd.  P^    L.  c,  f.  79i.  rnm  praedicationibiis  contonanUbns  et  mi'm- 

'  In  Bernard's  life  of  his  disciple,  the  cvlii  normvUiM  pariter  coroscantibas  terrae 

ikbotGottfried;— the  third  Life  in  theedi-  motns  factos  est  magnos.    In  Fs.  39,  ed. 

te  of  Mabillon,  t  u,  c.  ir,  f.  1120.    It  is  Pez.    L.  c.  f  792.  ,    .      , 

kn  said,  that  he  was  to  present  the  mat-       *  How  great  was  the  force  of  his  elo* 

t«  bdbre  the  princes  and  nations  as  the  qoence,  says  the  abbot  Gottfried,  1.  c.  c.  ir. 

IfNMnae  ecdenae  lingua.  f  1119:   Kosse  potemnt  aUgnatcnns,  qid 

'  Bp.  363.  ipeins  legerint  scrfpta,  el»l  I 

^QeriiohofBekhenbeig  writes,  a  year  eia,  qui  verfaa  q|ni  wiipiiS^ 
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A  pecnliar  charm,  and  a  peculiar  power  of  moving  men's  minds,  mnsi 
have  existed  in  the  tones  of  lus  voice ;  to  this  must  be  added  the  awe* 
faispiring  effect  of  his  whole  appearance,  the  way  in  which  his  wfaob 
being,  and  the  motions  of  his  bodily  frame,  joined  in  testafying  of  that 
which  seized  and  inspired  him.  Thus  it  admits  of  being  e^ihuiied 
how,  in  German V,  even  those  who  understood  but  little  or  in  fiM^notlDiig 
of  what  he  said,  could  be  so  moved  as  to  shed  tears,  and  smite  flnir 
breasts;  could,  by  his  own  speeches  in  a  foreign  language,  be  more 
strongly  affected  and  agitated  than  by  the  immediate  interpretation  of 
his  woids  by  another  J  From  all  quarters,  sick  persons  were  convejed 
to  lum,  by  the  friends  who  sought  from  him  a  cure ;  and  the  power  of 
his  foith,  the  confidence  he  inspired  in  the  minds  of  men,  mignt  sonift* 
times  produce  remarkable  effects.^  With  this  enthusiasm,  however, 
Bernard  united  a  degree  of  prudence  and  a  discernment  of  charaeler 
Buch  as  few  of  that  age  possessed,  and  such  qualities  were  required  to 
counteract  the  multiform  excitements  of  the  wild  spirit  of  fimatieiflii, 
which  mixed  in  with  this  great  ferment  of  minds.  Thus,  he  waned 
fhe  Germans  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  so  &r  as  to  fdknr 
certain  independent  enthusiasts,  ignorant  of  war,  who  were  bent  en 
moving  forward  the  bodies  of  the  crusaders  prematurely.  He  heU 
up  as  a  warning  the  example  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  declared  Ub- 
aelf  very  decidedly  opposed  to  the  proposition  of  an  abbot  who  wm 
disposed  to  march  with  a  number  of  monks  to  Jerusalem ;  '^  for,"  nd 
he,  '^  fighting  warriors  are  more  needed  there  than  fflnging  numka."' 
At  an  assembly  held  at  Chartres,  it  was  proposed  that  he  himself  dKraU 
take  the  lead  of  the  expedition ;  but  he  rejected  the  proposition  it 
once,  declaring  that  it  was  beyond  his  power,  and  contrary  to  his  call- 
ing.^ Having,  perhaps,  reason  to  fear  that  the  pope  might  be  hurried 
on,  by  the  shoute  of  the  many,  to  lay  upon  him  some  charge  to  whidi 
he  did  not  feel  himself  called,  he  besought  the  pope  that  he  would  not 
make  him  a  victim  to  men's  arbitrary  will,  but  that  he  would  inqmie, 
as  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  how  God  had  determined  to  dispose  of  him.^ 
We  have  already  narrated,  on  a  former  page,  how  Bernard  succeeded 
in  assuaging  the  popular  fury  against  the  Jews. 

With  the  preaching  of  this  second  crusade,  as  with  the  invitaticm  to 
the  first,  was  connected  an  extraordinary  awakening.  Many,  who  had 
hitherto  given  themselves  up  to  their  imrcstrained  passions  and  desirM, 
and  become  strangers  to  all  higher  feelings,  were  seized  with  com- 
punction, Bernard's  call  to  repentance  penetrated  many  a  heart; 
people  who  had  lived  in  all  manner  of  crime,  were  seen  following  thif 
voice,  and  flocking  together  m  troops  to  receive  the  badge  of  the  croai. 


qoidcm  diffusa  crat  pjatia  in  labiis  ejus  ct  nachos  cantantcs  necessarios  esse.  Sp.  SH 

Ignitum  eloqniam  ejus  vehcmenter,  ut  non  *  Ep.  256,  to  pope  Eugone  the  TUid: 

posset  TIC  ipHius  quidcm  stilus,  licet  exim-  Qnis  sum  ego,  ut  disponam  caatroram  sdei, 

nu,  totam    illam  dulcedinem,  totum  reti-  ut  cgrcdiar  ante  facies  armatoniin?    AH- 

ncre  fervorem.  ^  quid    tarn    rcmotum    a  profesdone  iiieii, 

Yerborum  ejus  magis  sentirc  yirtutcm,  etiam  si  vires  suppeterent,  ctiam  si  perida 

■ayi  the  biographer  named  in  the  preceding  non  deesset. 

■^*    _..,.,,  *  Nc  mc  humanis  voluntatibiu  ezponatili 

•  2:     M»    ^®  '°*"  '"^  ™°'*  farther  on.  ted,  sicut  singulariter  vobia  incnmUL  dW- 

'  Flos  illic  milites  pognantes,  quun  mo-  nam  consiliam  perqnintis. 
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te  of  Freisingen,  the  historian,  who  himself  took  the  cross 
me,  expresses  it  as  his  opinion,  ^^  that  every  man,  of  sound 
ding,  would  be  forced  to  acknowledge  so  sadden  and  nn- 
k  change  could  have  been  produced  in  no  other  way  iiian  by 
hand  of  the  Lord.^"  The  provost  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg, 
e  in  the  midst  of  these  movements,  was  persuaded  *that  he 
a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  designed  to  counteract  the  vices 
ptions  which  had  got  die  upper  hand  in  the  church.^  Many 
been  awakened  to  repentance,confessed  what  thev  had  taken 
irs  by  robbery  or  fraud,  and  hastened,  before  mey  went  to 
far,  to  seek  reconciliation  with  their  enemies.^  The  Chris- 
laasm  of  the  German  people  found  utterance  in  songs  in  the 
kmgue ;  and  even  now  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  this  lao- 
iacred  poetry  began  to  be  remarked.  Indecent  songs  could 
venture  to  appear  abroad.^ 

some  were  awakened  by  Bernard's  preaching  from  a  life  of 
repentance,  and  by  taking  part  in  the  holy  war  strove  to 
)  remission  of  their  sins ;  others,  again,  who  though  hitherto 
ng  in  the  current  of  ordinary  worldly  pursuits,  yet  had  not 
[Dselves  up  to  vice,  were  filled  bv  Bernard's  words  with  loath- 
worldly  life,  inflamed  with  a  vehement  lon^g  after  a  higher 
/luistian  perfection,  after  a  life  of  entire  consecration  to  §od» 
;ed  rather  to  enter  upon  the  pilgrimage  to  the  heavenly,  than 
Uy  Jerusalem ;  they  resolved  to  become  monks,  and  would 
the  man  of  God  himself,  whose  words  had  made  so  deep  an 
1  on  their  hearts,  as  their  guide  in  the  spiritual  life,  and 
lemselves  to  his  directions,  in  the  monastery  of  Glairvauz. 
Bernard  showed  his  prudence  and  knowledge  of  mankind, 
lot  allow  all  to  become  monks  who  wished  to  do  so.  Many 
d,  because  he  perceived  they  were  not  fitted  for  the  quiet  of 
mplative  life,  but  needed  to  be  disciplmed  by  the  conflicts 
I  of  a  life  of  action.^ 

iB  Pridorici  i,  c.  xl :  Tanta,  mi-  *  Cksrfaoh's  notioeable  words :    In  ore 

praedonam  ct  latronam  advo-  Christo  militantium  Laicomm   laos  Dei 

ndo,  nt  nnllus  sani  capitis  hnnc  crebrescit,  qaia  non  est  in  toto  regno  Chris- 

I,  quam  insolitam  matationem  tiano,  qui   tnrpes   cantilenas   cantaie   in 

excels!  pcrvenire  non  cogno-  pablico  audeat,  sed  tota  terra  jabilat  in 

Christi  laudibns,  etiam  per  cantilenas  lin- 

arkable  words  arc :  Post  haec  goao  ynlgaris,  maxime  in  Tentonicis,  qno- 

I  mnltimoda  impictato  ac  multi-  ram  lingua  magis  apta  est  concinnis  caa- 

idesia  vcl  mundo  fomicatoributi,  ticis.    £.  c,  f.  794. 

Iiomicidis,  pcrjuris,  inccndiariis  ^  The  monk  Cesarins,  of  tbe  monastery 

in  saccalo,  sed  etiam  in  domo  of  Heisterbach,  near  Colpgne,  in  the  begin- 

fecemnt  Mpelancam  latronam,  ning  of  the  thulcenth  century,  relates  this 

I  (personification  of  the  church)  in  his  dialogues,  which,  amidst  much  that 

k>mlnam  et  intcndit  mihi  ctcx-  is  fabulous,  contains  a  rich  store  of  facts 

xs  meas,  qnia  ccce  dum  haec  relating  to  the  history  of  Christian  life  in 

contra  nennitias  ct  impictates  this  period,  i,  c  Ti,  for  instance,  concerning 

,  spiritus  pietatis  opus  in  cede-  the  effects  of  the  preaching  of  the  crusades 

smus.    In  Fs.  39.    L.  c,  f.  792.  in  Liege.    When  Bemwa  preached  a  cru- 

z  lis  primitns  ablata  sen  frau-  sading  sermon  at  Costnits,  nis  in^rds^iiMido 

innt  et,  quod  majus  est,  exem-  such    an   impression    *■"   *'— •-*   "^  ^— * 

sois  inimicis  osculum  pads  of-  wealthy  and  powerful 

rias  ignoscunt    L.C  seYeralcastleii  that  be 


itnits,  nis  wqrds^iiMido 
on  ^UsoXj^^^MB 
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.  But  we  here  have  occasion  to  repeat  the  same  remark 
made  in  speaking  of  the  first  crusade.^  As  contemporaries  ti 
acknowleage,  these  first  impressions  in  the  case  of  many  wh 
Hie  crusades,  were  of  no  permanent  duration,  and  their  a 
broke  forth  again  the  more  strongly  under  the  manifold  to 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  in  proportion  to  the  facility  wii 
through  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  a  plenary  indulgence 
really  laying  to  heart  the  condition  upon  which  it  was  besfar 
could  flatter  themselves  with  security  in  their  sins.  Gerhoh  * 
ersberg,  in  describmg  the  blessed  efiects  of  that  awakem 
accompanied  the  preaching  of  the  crusader,  yet  says,  ^^  Wa  • 
that,  amongst  so  vast  a  multitude,  some  became  in  the  true  s 
in  all  sincerity,  soldiers  of  Christ.  Some,  however,  were  led  1 
in  the  enterprise  by  various  other  occasions,  concerning  whoi 
not  belong  to  iis  to  judge,  but  only  to  Him  who  alone  k 
hearts  of  those  who  marched  to  the  contest  either  in  the  xig 
in  the  right  spirit.  Yet  this  we  do  confidentiy  aflhm,  thi 
erusade  many  were  called,  but  few  were  chosen."  ^  And  it 
that  many  returned  from  this  expedition,  not  better  but  wi 
they  went.3  Therefore  the  monk  Gesarius  of  Heisterbach,  w 
this,  adds :  ^^  All  depends  on  bearing  the  yoke  of  Christ  not 
or  two  years,  but  daily, — if  a  man  is  really  intent  on  doing  it 
and  in  that  sense  in  which  our  Lord  requires  it  to  be  done^ 
must  be  done,  in  order  to  follow  him." 

When  it  turned  out,  however,  that  the  event  did  not  ao 
expectations  excited  by  Bernard's  enthusiastic  confidence, 
crusade  came  to  th&t  unfortunate  issue  which  was  brought  ab 
cially  by  the  treachery  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Christ 
dom  in  Syria,  this  was  a  source  of  great  chagrin  to  Bernard, 
been  so  active  in  setting  it  in  motion,  and  who  had  inspired  i 
fident  hopes  by  his  promises.  He  appeared  now  in  the  li^t 
prophet,  and  he  was  reproached  by  many  with  having  incitec 
engage  in  an  enterprise  which  had  cost  so  much  blood  to  no 
But  Bernard's  friends  alleged  in  his  defence,  that  he  had  nc 
such  a  popular  movement  single-handed,  but  as  the  organ  of 
in  whose  name  he  acted ;  and  they  appealed  to  the  facts  by  ' 
preaching  of  the  cross  was  proved  to  be  a  work  of  God,' 


monk,  and  he  was  encouraged  in  this  by  scd  ipsins,  qui  solos  novit  cordi 

Bernard.    He  at  once  became  the  latter s  sivc  recte  sive  non  recte  militanl 

companion,  and,  as  he  understood  both  the  tamcn  constanter  affirmamos,  < 

Pcench  and  the  German  language,  acted  ad  banc  militiam  vocati,  pauci 

as  his  interpreter.    But  when  one  of  the  sunt    JL  c.  f.  793. 

soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  said  knight  '  Multi  post  peregrinationei 

proposed  also  to  become  a  monk,  Bernard  finnt  et  pristinis  vitiis  amplios  m 

declined  to  receive  him,  and  exhorted  him  Cesar.  Heisterb.  i,  c.  vi. 

rather  to  take  part  in  the  crusade.    L.  c.  *  Gottfried,  in  his  life  of  Be 

*  See  above,  p.  128.  (c.  iv) :  Nee  tacendum,  quod  e: 

*  £t  ^uidem  non  dubitamus  in  tanta  done  itineris  Hierosoljmitani  g, 
mnltitudme  quosdam  vcre  ac  sincere  Chris-  cum  quorundam  hominum  vcl 
to  militare,  quosdam  vcro  per  occasiones  vel  malignitas  scandalum  sumsi 
¥niai,  qiuM  dgudicare  non  est  nostrum,  tior  sequeretur  cffectns. 
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nonders  which  attended  itJ  Or  they  ascribed  the  failure  of  the 
mdertaking  to  the  bad  conduct  of  the  crusaders  themselves,  to  the 
QU^rifftian  mode  of  life  which  many  of  them  led,  as  one  of  these  friends 
mmtained,  in  a  consoling  letter  to  Bernard  himself,^  adding,  "  God, 
kiwever,  has  turned  it  into  good.  Numbers  who,  if  they  had  returned 
home,  would  have  continued  to  live  a  life  of  crime,  disciplined  and 

Cfified  by  many  sufferings,  have  passed  mto  the  life  eternal."  But 
roard  himself  could  not  be  staggered  in  his  faith  by  this  event.  In 
viiting  to  pope  Eugene  on  this  subject,'  he  refers  to  the  incomprehen- 
dbleness  fjf  tibe  divine  ways  and  judgments ;  to  the  example  of  Moses, 
iho,  although  his  work  carried  on  its  face  incontestible  evidence  of 
king  a  work  of  God,  yet  was  not  permitted  himself  to  conduct  the 
Jews  into  the  pronused  land.  As  this  was  owing  to  the  fault  of  the 
Jews  themselves,  so  too  the  crusaders  had  none  to  blame  but  them- 
tdves  for  the  failure  of  the  divine  work,*  **  But,"  says  he,  "  it  will 
be  said,  perhaps.  How  do  we  know  that  this  word  came  from  the  Lord  ? 
What  miracle  dost  thou  work,  that  we  should  believe  thee  ?  To  this 
qoestion  I  need  not  give  an  answer ;  it  is  a  point  on  which  my  modesty 
mta  to  be  excused  from  speaking."  '^  Bo  you  answer,"  says  he  to 
flie  pope,  '^  for  me  and  for  yourself,  according  to  that  which  you  have 
seen  and  heard."  ^  So.  firmly  was  Bernard  convinced  that  God  had 
nstained  lus  labors  by  miracles. 

Eugene  was  at  length  enabled,  in  the  year  1149,  after  having  for  a 
long  time  excited  agtunst  himself  the  indignation  of  the  cardinals  by 
hia  dependence  on  the  French  abbot,  with  the  assistance  of  Hoger« 
king  of  the  Sicilies,  to  return  to  Rome ;  where,  however,  he  still  had 
to  maintain  the  struggle  with  the  party  of  Arnold.  The  provost  Ger- 
kh  finds  something  to  complain  of,  in  the  fact  that  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  wore  so  warlike  an  aspect  that  men  beheld  the  tomb  of  the 
l^tle  surrounded  with  bastions  and  the  unplements  of  war  !^ 

As  Bernard  was  no  longer  sufficiently  near  the  pope  to  exert  on 
Um  ihe  same  immediate  personal  influence  as  in  tunes  past,  he  ad« 
dressed  to  him  a  voice  of  admonition  and  warning,  such  as  the  mighty 
of  the  earth  seldom  enjoy  the  privilege  of  hearing.  With  the  frank- 
ness of  a  love  which,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  knew  not  the  master, 
but  recognized  the  son,  even  under  the  pontifical  robes,^  he  set  before 


'  Eridentcr  enim  verboin  hoc  praedica-  *  Bcsponde  tu  pro  me  ct  pro  te  ipso, 

?lt,  Domino  coopcrante  et  sermonem  con-  rfecundam  ea  quae  andisd  et  vidistL 

Inunte  seqnentibus  signis ;  so  says  the  *  Non  immerito  dolemtu,  quod  adhac  in 

hiographcr  mentioned  in  uie  preceding  note,  domo  b.  Petri  desolationis  abominationcm 

'  See  ep.  386.    The  abbot,  who  was  the  stare  vidcmus,  positis  etiam  propuguaculis 

irriier  of  this  letter,  relates  that  many  who  et  aliis  bellomm  instrmnentis  in  altitndine 

Wd  returned  from  Palestine  stated,  quod  sanctuarii  supra  corpus  b.  Petri.      Quod 

lidiasent  multos  ibi  morientes,  qui  liben-  licet  non  audeamns  jndicare  malum  esse 

kr  le  mori  dicelumt  neque  velle  revcrti,  tamen  sine  dubio  judicamns  esse  a  malo, 

M  implins  in  peccads  readerent  eorum  videlicet,  qm  suae  rebellionis  malitia 

'  Considerat  1.  ii,  in  the  beginning.  cocunt  fieri  talia.    In  Ps.  64,  t  ilSi' 

*  Quod  81  illi  ( Jndaei)  ceciderunt  et  peri-  ^  His  words  in  the  prolo0MiflflM 

ttimt  propter  iniqnitatem  suam,  miramur  Deconsideratione:  Ainor. 

inn  eadem  fodentes  eadem  passos  ?  agnoacit  filium  et  in  *~^** 
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him,  in  his  four  books  ^  ^^  On  Meditation''  (De  Consideratione),  wlucli 
he  sent  to  him  singly  at  different  times,  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  th0 
&alt8  against  which,  in  order  to  fulfil  these  duties,  he  needed  espedally 
to  guard.  Bernard  was  penetrated  with  a  conviction  that  to  the  pope, 
18  St.  Peter's  successor,  was  committed  by  God  a  sovereign  power  of 
church-government  over  all,  and  responsible  to  no  other  tribunal ;  tiial 
to  this  church  theocracy,  guided  by  the  pope,  the  administration  even 
of  the  secular  power,  though  independent  within  its  own  pecaEar 
sphere,  should  be  subjected,  for  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  God* 
Sut  he  also  perceived,  with  the  deepest  pain,  how  very  far  tbe  papaej^ 
was  from  corresponding  to  this  its  idea  and  destination ;  what  prodi- 
gious corruption  had  sprung  and  continued  to  spring  from  the  abase 
of  papal  authority ;  he  perceived  already,  with  prophetic  eye,  that  tUi 
very  abuse  of  arbitrary  will  must  eventually  bring  about  the  destmo* 
tion  of  this  power.  He  desired  that  the  pope  should  disentan^e  him- 
self from  the  secular  part  of  his  office  and  reduce  that  office  within  the 
purely  spiritual  domam,  and  that  above  all  he  should  learn  to  govern 
and  restrict  himself.  ^^  From  neither  poiscm  nor  sword,"  wrote  he  to 
him,  ^'  do  I  so  much  dread  danger  to  thee,  as  from  the  love  of  role."* 
He  reminded  him  of  the  shameful,  spirit-depressing  slavery,  which  he 
endured  from  all  quarters  under  the  show  of  rule, — he  must  be  ser- 
vant not  of  an  individual,  but  of  all.  Nor  could  he  rightly  appeal  t» 
that  saying  of  the  apostle  Paul,  that  he  made  himself  the  servant  of 
all  men,  while  the  ambitious,  the  seekers  of  ^  gain,  the  practisers  of 
simony,  the  incontinent,  and  such  like  monsters,  from  the  whole  woiid, 
flocked  to  the  pope,  seeking  to  acquire  or  to  preserve,  by  his  apostofi- 
cal  authority,  the  places  of  honor  in  the  church.  That  apostie,  to  whom 
to  hve  was  Christ,  and  to  die  was  gain,  made  himself  a  servant  to 
men,  in  order  that  he  might  Yfia  more  souls  to  Christ,  not  in  order 
to  increase  the  emoluments  of  cupidity.      Much  rather  should  he 

Knder  that  saying  of  the  same  apostle :  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price^ 
not  the  servants  of  men.  ^^  What  is  more  a  servitude,  what  is  more 
unworthy  a  pope,  than  that  thou  shouldst  busy  thyself  almost  every 
hour  with  such  things  and  for  the  advantage  of  such  men  ?  Finally, 
when  is  there  time  for  prayer,  to  instruct  the  congregation,  to  ediJhf 
the  church,  to  meditate  on  the  divine  law  ?  And  yet  we  must  admit 
the  laws  do  daily  make  themselves  to  be  heard  in  the  papal  palace ; 
but  what  laws  ?  the  laws  of  Justinian,  not  those  of  the  Lord."  Glad- 
ly would  he  invite  him,  according  to  2  Timothy  2 :  4,  to  put  far  from 
him  all  these  secular  affidrs,  so  alieu  from  his  spiritual  office,  but  he  is 
very  sensible  that  the  times  were  not  capable  of  receiving  such  truths. 
**  Believest  thou  that  these  times  would  bear  it,  if  thou  shouldst  repel 
those  people  who  are  contending  about  an  earthly  inheritance,  and 
seek  a  decision  from  thee,  with  the  words  of  thy  Master,  Man,  who 
has  made  me  a  judge  over  you  ?     How  instantly  would  they  accuse 

^  Of  the  fifth,  we  shall  have  occasion  to    plus  formido,  quam  libidiaem  dominandL 
tpeak  hereafter.  Lib.  iii,  c.  i. 

'  Naliam  tibi  venenom,  nalllun  gladinm 
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fliee  of  dishonoring  tlij  primacy,  and  surrendering  somewhat  of  fha 
apoetolical  dignity.     And  yet  it  is  my  opinion,  that  those  who  so 
speak  cannot  mention  the  place  where  any  one  of  the  apostles  ever 
odd  a  trial,  decided  disputes  about  boundaries,  or  portioned  out  lands. 
I  read,  indeed,  that  the  apostles  stood  before  judgment-seats,  but  not 
diat  they  sat  upon  them."    This,  he  said,  was  not  belittling  the  papal 
fignity  or  authority ;  on  the  contrary,  he  held  it  to  be  so  exalted  as 
to  be  able  to  dispense  with  managing  such  worldly  affidrs.    '^  Your 
aathority  has  reference  to  sins,  not  to  earthly  possesions.     On  account 
of  the  former,  not  the  latter,  have  you  received  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  with  power  to  exclude  men  from  it  on  account  of  theur 
ans,  not  on  account  of  their  possessions.    These  earthly  things  have 
ibo  their  judges,  the  Idngs  and  prmces  of  the  world.     Why  intrude 
into  another^s  province?"'    He  laments  that  the  pope's  appearance^ 
ittde  of  living,  and  occupations,  so  little  comported  with  the  office  of 
nbitual  shepherd.    He  laments  the  arrogance  and  superior  airs  affect- 
id  by  his  attendants.'    He  labors  to  impress  him,  above  all,  with  the 
doty  of  exerciang  his  spritual  office  as  amongst  that  intractable, 
Mrmpt  people,  the  Romans,  who  stood  in  especial  need  of  it ;  at  least 
to  make  tiM  experiment,  whether  somethmg  could  not  be  done  for 
ttdff  conversion,  and  these  wolves  turned  into  lambs.    ^^  Here,"  said 
be,  ^  /do  not  spare  thee,  in  order  that  Chd  may  spare  thee.    Deny 
ftat  thou  art  the  panttn'^  the  shepherd^  of  this  people,  or  prove  thyseff 
t»  be  such.    Thou  wilt  not  deny  it,  lest  he  whose  epscopal  seat  thoa 
messest,  deny  thee  as  his  heir.    It  is  that  Peter,  of  whom  it  is  not 
mown  that  he  was  ever  loaded  with  precious  stones  or  oiks,  conveyed 
dnrnt  covered  with  gold  on  a  white  horse,  surrounded  by  soldiers  and 
histlmg  servants.    In  these  things  thou  hast  not  followed  Peter,  but 
GoDStantine."     He  advises  lum,  if  he  must  endure  such  marks  of 
Ikooor  for  a  short  time,  yet  to  put  in  no  claim  to  them,  but  rather  seek 
t»  fblfil  the  duties  belonging  to  his  vocation.    ^^  Though  thou  walkest 
ihroid  clad  in  purple  and  gold,  yet  as  thou  art  heir  of  the  shepherd, 
ihrink  not  from  the  shepherd's  toils  and  cares ;  thou  hast  no  reason  to 
k  ashamed  of  the  gospel."     Not  the  earthly  sword,  but  the  sword  of 
fte  word  should  be  used  by  him  against  the  unruly  Romans.    ^^  Why 
imX  thou  again  unsheath  the  sword,  which  the  Lord  has  bid  thee  put 
op  in  its  sheath.     True,  it  is  evident  from  this  command,  that  it  is  ^ 
nrard  still ;  but  one  which  is  to  be  drawn  at  thy  bidding  only,  not  by 
thy  hand.     Else,  when  Peter  said.  Here  are  two  swords,  our  Lord 
"^d  not  have  answered.  It  is  enough :  but  there  are  too  many ; 
fterefore  both  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  are  to  serve  the 
dmreh ;  but  the  first  is  for  the  church ;  the  second  also,  from  the  church ; 
fi^  first  is  wielded  by  the  hand  of  the  priest ;  the  second,  in  the  hand 
tf  flie  soldier,  at  the  beck  of  the  pope,  by  the  command  of  the  emperor." 
It  was  then  Bernard's  idea  that,  although  the  pope  busies  himself 


*  ftdient  haec  infima  ot  terrena  jadicei       '  Ita  omne  hnmile  pvokia^MlMa  latw 
Moi,  regos  et  principes  torrae.    Quid  fines    Palatinof,  at  faciliut  ov  al 

iSeiiQi  inraditls  )     Qaid  falccm  Tostram    appance  hmnilit  velllt  H 
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Erectly  only  with  spiritnal  matters,  yet  he  should  exercise  a  sort  of 
superintendence  also  over  the  administration  of  the  sectdar  aathority. 

j3ut  while  he  recognizes  the  church  government  of  the  pope  as  one 
to  which  all  others,  without  exception,  are  subjected,  he  advises  thni 
he  should  restrict  himself;  that  he  should  respect  the  other  authori- 
ties existing  in  the  church,  and  not  usurp  the  whole  to  himselfl    He 
presents  before  him  the  great  evil  which  must  necessarily  result  from 
multiplied  and  arbitrary  exemptions ;  the  murmurings  and  complamts 
of  the  churches,  which  sighed  over  their  mutilations ;  hence  so  much 
squandering  of  church  property,  destniction  of  church  order,  and  89 
many  schisms.     If  his  authority  was  the  highest  ordained  of  Ood, 
yet  he  should  not  for  that  reason  suppose  it  the  only  one  ordidned 
of  God.    The  text,  Rom.  13  :  1,  which  was  often  misinterpreted  and 
abused  by  the  defenders  of  absolute  arbitrary  will,  Bernard  tuns 
'against  them.      ^^  Though  the  passage,  ^  Whosoever  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God,'  serves  tht/  purpose  especially, 
yet  it  does  not  serve  it  exclusively.    The  same  apostle  says :    '  Lei 
every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers ;'  he  speaks  not  of  onei 
but  of  several.    It  is  not  thy  authority  alone,  thereftre,  that  is  from 
the  Lord,  but  this  is  true  also  of  the  intermediate,  of  the  lower  powerk 
And,  since  what  God  has  put  together,  man  should  not  put  asunder; 
so  neither  should  man  level  down  what  Otod  has  put  in  a  relation  of 
supra-ordination  and  subordination.     Thou  producest  a  monster,  if 
fhou  disseverest  the  finger  from  the  hand  and  makest  it  hang  direoQy 
from  the  head.     So  is  it  too,  if  thou  arrangest  the  members  in  tfao 
body  of  Christ  in  a  different  order  from  tihat  in  which  he  himself 
has   placed  them.**      He  refers  to  the   order  instituted  by  Christ 
himself,  1  Corinth.  12:  28,  Ephes.  4:  16.     He  refers  to  the  system 
of  appeals,  so  ruinous  to  the  condition  of  the  church,  as  an  example 
suited  to  show  the  direct  tendency  of  the  abuse  of  the  papal  authontf 
to  bring  it  into  contempt,  and  also  that  the  pope  would  take  the  be^ 
and  surest  means  of  meeting  the  latter  evil  by  chocking  the  former.^ 
He  warns  the  pope,  by  pointing  him  to  God's  judgments  in  history  r 
"  Once  make  tfie  trial  of  uniting  both  together ;  try  to  he  ruler  mi 
at  the  same  time  successor  of  the  apostle,  or  to  be  the  apostle^ s  sueee$^ 
8or  and  at  the  same  time  ruler.      You  must  let  go  of  one  or  the  other* 
If  you  attempt  to  secure  both  at  once,  you  will  lose  both.^^     He  com* 
mends  to  his  consideration  the  threatening  language  of  the  prophet^ 
Hosea  8 :  4.9 

But  to  the  close  of  his  life,  in  the  year  1153,  pope  Eugene  had  to- 
contend  with  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Romans  and  the  influences  of 
the  principles  disseminated  by  Arnold ;  and  this  contest  was  prolonged 

'  Lib.  ili,  c.  ii,  ^  12.    Videris  to,  quid  nem.etcontemptusezciisatioDemnonliBbct 
sibi  velit,  quod  zelns  Tester  assidae  paene        '  Lib.  ii,  c.  vi,  §  11.    I  ergo  ta  et  tfl4 

rindicat  ilium  (contemptum),i8tam(a9arpa-  nsarpare  aude  ant  dominans  apostolatiim 

tionem)  dissimulat     Vis  perfectios  coer-  aat  apostolicos  dominatam.    Plane  ab  al- 

oere  contcmptnm  1     Cora  in  ipso  utero  terutro  prohiberis.    Si  utmmqne  simul  ka- 

pessimae   matriii    praefocari  germen    ne-  bere  voles,  perdes  ntrumque.  Alioqain  noa 

qoam,  quod  ita  fiet,  si  usurpatio  digna  ani-  te  exceptnm  illomm  numero  pates,  de  qui- 

madversione  molctetor.     Tolle  osorpatio-  bos  qoeritar  Dem.    OsM  S :  4. 
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into  fhe  reign  of  his  second  successor,  Adrian  the  Fourth.  Among 
flie  people  and  among  the  nobles,  a  considerable  partj  had  arisen,  who 
iroold  concede  to  the  pope  no  kind  of  secular  dominion.  And  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  shade  of  difference  among  the  members  of  this 
party.  A  mob  of  the  people'  is  said  to  have  gone  to  such  an  ex- 
treme of  arrogance,  as  to  propose  the  choosing  of  a  new  emperor  from 
imongst  the  Romans  themselves,  the  restoration  of  a  Roman  empire 
independent  of  the  pope.  The  other  party,  to  which  belonged  the 
nobles,  were  for  placing  the  emperor  Frederic  the  First  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  republic,  and  muting  themselves  with  him  in  a  common 
interest  against  the  pope.  Thev  invited  him^  to  receive  the  imperial 
crown,  in  the  ancient  manner,  urom  the  '^  Senate  and  Roman  people," 
and  not  from  the  heretical  and  recreant  clergy,  and  the  &lse  monks, 
who  acted  in  contradiction  to  their  calling,  exercising  lordship  desfute 
«f  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  doctrine ;  and  in  contempt  of  all 
laws,  divine  and  human,  brought  the  church  of  God  and  the  ungdom 
cf  the  world  into  confvlsion.  Those  who  pretend  that  they  are  the 
i^vesentatives  of  Peter,  it  was  said  m  a  letter  addressed  in  the 
Ipril  of  this  party  to  the  emperor  Frederic  the  first,  ^^  act  in  con^ 
Miction  to  the  doctrines  which  that  apostle  teaches  in  his  episties. 
&QW  can  they  say  with  the  apostie  Peter,  ^  Lo,  we  have  left  all  and 
idowed  thee,'  and,  ^  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none  7 '  How  can  our 
Lord  say  to  such,  ^  Ye  are  the  li^t  of  the  world,'  ^  the  salt  of  the 
6B(h  T'  Much  rather  is  to  be  applied  to  them  what  our  Lord  says  of 
tte  salt  that  has  lost  its  savor.  Eager  after  earthly  riches,  they 
ipoil  ike  true  riches,  from  which  the  salvation  of  the  world  has  pro* 
Meded.  How  can  the  saying  be  applied  to  them,  ^  Blessed  are  the 
foor  in  spirit ; '  for  they  are  neither  poor  in  spirit,  nor  in  fact  ?  " 

Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth  was  first  enabled,  under  more  favorable 
onmmstances,  and  assisted  by  tiie  emperor  Frederic  the  First,^  to 
deprive  the  Arnold  party  of  its  leader,  and  then  to  suppress  it  en- 
mly.  It  so  happened  that,  in  the  first  year  of  Adrian's  reign,  1156, 
%  cardinal,  on  lus  way  to  visit  the  ppe,  was  attacked  and  wounded 
by  followers  of  Arnold.  This  inauced  the  pope  to  put  all  Rome 
Older  the  interdict,  with  a  view  to  force  the  expulsion  of  Arnold  and 
Ub  party.  This  means  did  not  fail  of  its  effect.  The  people,  who 
Mold  not  bear  the  suspension  of  divine  worship,  now  themselves  com- 
pelled the  nobles  to  bring  about  the  ejection  of  Arnold  and  his  friends. 
Arnold,  on  leaving  Rome,  found  protection  from  Italian  nobles.  By 
Sie  order,  however,  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  who  had  come  into  Italy, 

'  Rasticana  qnacdam  tarba  absque  no-  of  Arnold's  partj  to  represent  that  party 

Ufinm    et    majoratn   sdentia,   as    pope  to  the  emperor  as  detrimental  even  to  the 

Bweniiu  himself  writes.    Mortene  et  Da-  imperial  interests.    The  words  of  Eugene, 

IBM,  coUectio  amplissima,  t.  ii,  f.  554.  in  the  letter  already  mentioned  in  a  pre- 

'Bee  ^letter,  written  in  the  name  of  this  ceding^  note,  addressed  to   the  emperor's 

My  and  expressing  its  views,  by  a  certain  envoy,  the  abbot  Wibald,  are :  Quod  qoia 

Wsid,  to  iht  emperor  Frederic  the  First,  contra  coronam  regni  et  carissimi  fiiii  nos- 

h  the  year  1152,  in  the  collection  men-  tri,  Friderid  Romanomm  regis,  honorem 

tesd  in  the  note  preceding,  t  ii,  f.  554.  attentare  praesnmnnt,  eidem  volumos  per 

'Pope  Eugene  had  taken  advantage  of  te  wtentim  muitiari. 
^  thof^-mmaoid  plan  of  one  mntioii 
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he  was  torn  from  his  protectors^  and  surrendered  up  to  the  papal  an- 
Ihoritj.     The  prefect  of  Rome  then  took  possession  of  his  person  aad 
caused  him  to  he  hung.     His  body  was  burned,  and  its  ashes  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  lest  Us  bones  might  be  preserved  as  the  relics  of  a 
martjr  bj  the  Romans,  who  were  enthusiasdcallj  devoted  to  him.i 
Worthy  men,  who  were  in  other  respects  zealous  defenders  of  the 
church  orthodoxy  and  of  the  hierarchy,  as,  for  example,  Geihoh  of 
Beichersberg,  expressed  their  disapprobation,  first,  ihat  Arnold  should 
be  punished  with  death  on  account  of  the  errors  which  he  dissemi- 
nated ;  secondly,  that  the  sentence  of  death  should  proceed  firom  a 
Bpiritual  tribunal,  or  that  such  a  tribunal  should  at  least  have  sub- 
jected itself  to  that  bad  appearance.    But  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
court  it  was  alleged,  in  defedce  of  this  proceeding,  that  ^^  it  was  done 
without  the  knowledge  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Roman  curia." 
'^  The  prefect  of  Rome  had  forcibly  removed  Arnold  from  ttie  prisofi 
where  he  was  kept,  and  his  servants  had  put  him  to  death  in  revengo 
for  injuries  they  had  suffered  fi^m  Arnold's  party.    Arnold,  therefine, 
was  executed,  not  on  account  of  his  doctrines,  but  in  consequence  of 
tumults  excited  by  himself."     It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  irtf 
taid  with  sincerity,  or  whether,  according  to  the  proverb,  a  confeflOOD 
of  guilt  is  not  implied  in  the  excuse.    But  Gerhoh  was  of  the  opinion, 
that  in  this  case  tiiey  should  at  least  have  done  as  David  did,  in  Um 
case  of  Abner's  death  (2  Sam.  8),  and,  by  allowing  Arndd  to  te 
buried,  and  his  death  to  be  mourned  over,  instead  of  causing  his  bod^ 
to  be  burned,  and  the  remiuns  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  wadied  tfaflir 
hands  of  the  whole  transaction.^ 

But  the  idea  for  which  Arnold  had  contended,  and  for  which  b^ 
died,  continued  to  work  in  various  forms  even  after  his  death, — th^ 
idea  of  a  purification  of  the  church  from  the  foreign  worldly  elemeDi^ 
with  which  it  had  become  vitiated,  of  its  restoration  to  its  ori^ia^ 
spiritual  character.     Even  the  person  who  had  given  over  Arnold  ^^ 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  must  afterwards  attach  himself—  tho 
induced  by  motives  of  a  different  kind,  by  the  interest  of  politics 
to  a  tendency  of  this  sort.     With  this  emperor  begins  a  new  epoch 


*  See  Acta  Vaticana,  in  Baronins,  annal.  tas  a  Romanis  civiboB  peq>essiii  f 

ad  a.  1155,  No.  i,  et  iv,  and  Otto  of  Frei-  qaare  non  saltern  ab  occisi  crematione 

lingen  dc  gestis,  f.  i,  1.  ii,  c.  xx.  sabmersione   ejus    ocdsores    metnemnt 

'  6erhoh*4  noticeable  words  concerning  Quatcnas   a  domo  sacerdotali  saniniiiiS 

Arnold :  Quern  ego  yellem  pro  tali  doctri-  qnacstio  remota  esset,  sicut  Dayid 

na  sua,  quamvis  prava,  vel  exilio  vel  car*  dam  honestas  Abner   exeqoias    proridi^ 

cere  aut  alia  poena  praeter  mortem  pnni-  atquc  ante  ipsas  flevit,  at  sangninem  firaa^ 

torn  esse  vel  saltern  talitcr  occii^am,  nt  dulenter  effusnm  a  domo  ac  throno  •n^' 

Romana  ccclesia  sen  curia  ejus  necis  nuaes-  removeret    Sed  de  his  ipsi  TiderinL    Ni*-  ^ 

tione  carcrct    Nam,  sicut  ajunt,  absque  bil  enim  super   his  nostra   interesti 

ipsorum  scicntia  et  consensu  a  pracfecto  cupere   matri  nostrao,  sanctae  Re 

nrbis  Romae  do  sub  corum  custodia,  in  eccleaiae  id  quod  bonum  justam  et 

qua  tencbatur,  creptus  ac  pro  speciali  can-  tum  est    It  was  important  for  him 

sa  occisus  ab  ejus  sen-is  est;  maximam  make  this  declaration:    ne  Tideatur 

dquidcm  cladcm    ex  occosione  cjusdem  ejus  perperam  actae  assensam  pi 

doctrinae  (in  which,  therefore,  it  seems  to  See  Gretser's  Werke,  t*  xii«  in  the 

be  implied,  that  Amold*s  principles  had  gomena  to  the  writings  against  the  'Wal*'^ 

only  given  occasion  to  the  tumult,  not  that  denseS}  f.  IS. 
be  himself  had  created  it),  idem  pniefe^ 
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flie  history  of  the  papacy, — the  hundred  years  controversy  of  the 
popes  with  the  emperors  of  the  Hohenstaufen  family.  It  was  not,  as 
fbnnerly,  the  contest  of  the  pope  with  princes  who  stood  singly  opp<^ed 
to  lum,  and  acted  rather  by  momentary  interests  than  according  to  a 
fixed  plan;  but  a  contest,  which  was  perseveringly  maintained  by 
Ifaree  princes,  following  one  after  the  other  in  immediate  succession, 
vith  all  the  power,  energy,  and  craft  of  a  consistent  plan,  —  which, 
tfter  every  momentary  pause  occasioned  by  particular  circumstances, 
iras  resumed  with  the  same  vigor  as  before.  Here  it  was  to  be  decided 
irhether  the  papacy  could  be  overturned  by  any  force  from  without,  or 
must  only  come  forth  triumphant  out  of  such  a  conflict. 

When  Frederic  came  into  Italy  for  the  first  time,  and  Rome  was 
already  filled  with  alarm,  the  issue  showed  that  these  fears  were 
poondless.  The  emperor  sought  to  maintun  a  good  understanding 
liih  the  pope, — whether  it  was  that  he  had  it  in  view  to  establish  his 
power  on  a  firm  footing  in  Italy,  before  he  embarked  in  this  dangerous 
contest,  or  that  he  was  disposed  to  try  whether  he  might  not  obtain 
tte  pope's  cooperation  in  accomplishing  his  objects.^  If  the  latter 
ma  his  plan,  he  must  at  least  have  soon  convinced  himself,  that  this 
flmg  was  impossible.  The  churchly  theocratical  system  could  tolerate 
NO  power  beside  itself;  but  it  required  of  every  other  unconditional 
iblnection.  Its  unyielding  pretensions  Frederic  soon  came  to  find  out, 
ID  disputing  the  question  whether  he  was  bound  to  hold  the  stirrup  for 
the  pope,*  and  in  oeholding  those  pictures  and  inscriptions  in  the  papal 
Jilaces,  which  represented  the  pope  as  liege-lord  of  the  empire.' 

'  The  remirkable  words  of  John  of  Salis-  tas,  ita  nt  stratoris  qao<jne  officiam  pontifid 

IvT,  who  to  be  sure  was  very  bostilelj  Komano  a  regibas  et  imperatoribus  exU- 

diiposed  towards  the  imperial  interest,  are  bendam  sit.    In  him  we  liave  a  strikingly 

fcp.  59) :    Scio  quid  Teutonicos  moliatnr.  characteristic  representative  of  the  spirit 

Sam  enim  Romac  nraesidente  b.  Engenio,  of  this  party,  when  intoxicated  by  his  en- 

rnudo  prima  legatione  missa  in  regni  sai  thosiasm  for  the  nniversallv  triumphant 

wtio,  tanti  ansi'impndentiom,  tumor  in-  pric8thoo<l,  ho  sees  in  the  future  a  goal 

Volerabilis,  lingua  incauta  detoxit      Pro-  to  be  reached,  where  small  princes  of 

idnefaat  enim,  se  totius  orbis  reformatnrum  inferior    name    should    arise    in   place 

Jnperinm,  urbi  subjiciendum  orbem,  even-  of  the  imperial  dignity ;  princes,, wlio  could 

toque  facili  omnia  subacturum,  si  ci  ad  hoc  undertake  nothing  in  opposition  to  the 

•olins  Romani  pontificis  favor  adesset.    Id  church.     Haec  nimirum  spectacula  (sayi 

^aim  agebat,  nt  in  quemcnnque  demutatis  he,  afler  the  passage  just  cited),  nunc  regi- 

inhnicitiis  materialem  gladium  imperator,  bus  partim  ablatis,  partim  diminuto  eonim 

m  enndem  Romanus  pontifex  spintualem  regno  humilitatis,  et  exaltato  sacerdotio 

glidiam  exereret    Therefore,  tlie  idea  of  delcctant  spcctatorem  benevolum,  torquent 

avniTersal  politico-spiritual  monarchy.  invidum,  qui  ut  amplius  crudetnr  et  piua 

'  The  fabulous  story  was  handed  round  oculus  magis  jucundetur,  etc.,  succedct  in 

Aat  the  emperor  Constantino  had  done  saeculari  dignitate  minoris  nominis  potea- 

Ais  act  of  homage  to  pope  Silvester,  and  tas  diminutia  r^is  ma^is  in  tetrardiias 

food  iiM  was  made  of  it  in  an  uncritical  aut  minores  etiam  particulas,  ne  premere 

■g«.    We  take  this  from  Gerhoh's  words,  valeant  ecclcsias  et  ecdesiasticas  p^rsonas. 

in  hif  Syntagma  de  statu  ecclesiac,  c  xxiv,  In  Ps.  64, 1.  c.  f.  1 190. 

Gntter,  t  vi,  fol.  258 :   Cui  ad  honoris  en-  '  To  paintings,  which  sjrmbolically  re- 

■■hioi  et  ipse  Constantinus  tenens  frenum  presented  the  principles  of  the  papal  sya- 

Mr  tivitatem  stratoris  officinm  cxhtbuit  tem,  John  of  Salisbury  also  alludes,  in  the 

In  another  place,  Gerholi  extols  this  tri-  letter  already  referred  to :  Sic  ad  gloriam 

«nph  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  following  patmm  teste  Lateranensi  palatio,  ubi  hoc 

■odceaMe  words :  Respiis  idoloUtris,  schis-  mvisibilibns  picturis  et  laid  [^JUpJi  •^JS^o* 

aaticis  atqne  indiacipunatiB  nsaue  ad  sni  nam  patrnm  8chiama^^|^H|taPwi 

^"^     itofectom  eorratii  nmplias  glorifi-  poteataa  intnuiti  daotii^^^^^^  9io 

el  eonmaada  erat  laoeraotalis  digni-  icabeUo. 
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The  resolution  was  now  matured  in  the  emperor's  mind,  that  his 
would  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to  resist  these  papal 
pretensions.  Such  an  opportunity  was  soon  funushed,  perhaps  unae- 
mgnedly,  by  the  pope  himself.  A  bishop  of  Lund,  in  Sweden,  when 
returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  was  robbed  and  taken  cap- 
tiye  by  certain  German  knights.  The  pope  complained  to  the  em- 
peror in  a  letter,  of  the  year  1157,  that  he  had  let  this  offence  go 
unpunished,  and  had  not  taken  the  side  of  the  bishop.  He  reminded 
lum  of  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  the  papal  chair,  of  the  sendees 
which  that  chur  had  rendered  lum  during  his  stay  at  Rome,  and  men* 
tioned,  among  other  particulars,  the  bestowment  of  the  imperial  crawHj 
as  if  this  depended  on  the  pope's  determination.^  Still,  he  added, 
the  pope  would  not  have  regretted  it,  had  he  received,  if  that  wers 
possible,  still  greater  benefits  from  him.^  When  this  was  read  befixe 
the  emperor,  in  the  diet  held  at  Besan9on,  it  produced  a  strong  and 
universal  movement  of  surprise.  Not  without  reason  mi^t  offence  bo 
taken  at  the  language  in  which  the  pope  spoke  of  the  bestowment  of  the 
imperial  crown ;  and  — by  putting  this  in  conjunction  with  what  was  said 
about  benefits,  the  emperor  recollecting  all  the  while  those  pcturei 
and  inscriptions  which  he  had  seen  at  Rome,^ — the  worst  constnM- 
tion  which  could  be  put  on  the  word  '^  beneficiumy*  according  to  the 
use  of  language  in  that  period,  as  designating  a  feoffiige,  was  pat  upon 
the  pope's  language,  though  the  connection  was  decidedly  agunst  anj 
such  construction.  The  papal  legates,  who  had  brou^t  the  letter, 
were  little  fitted  by  their  temper  to  quiet  the  excited  fedings  of  the 
assembly.  One  of  them.  Cardinal  Roland  of  Siena,  chancellor  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  on  offence  being  taken  at  those  words  of  the 
papal  letter,  had  the  boldness  to  ask,  ^'From  whom  then  did  the 
emperor  obtain  the  government,  if  not  from  the  pope  ?  "     These  words 

Eroduced  such  an  outburst  of  anger,  that  a  terrible  vengeance  would 
avo  lighted  on  the  head  of  the  speaker,  if  he  had  not  been  protected 
by  the  emperor.  The  legates  were  dismissed  with  disgrace ;  they 
were  commanded  to  return  immediately  to  Rome,  and  to  visit  no 
bishop  or  abbot  by  the  way,  lest,  in  travelling  about  the  empire,  they 
might  find  opportunity  of  creating  disturbances,  or  of  exacting  con- 
tributions.^   For  the  same  reason,  the  emperor  laid  a  restriction  upon 

*  Qaantam  tibi  (Romana  eoclesia)  digni-  *  The  words  in  the  emperor's  letter,  in 

tatU  plcnitadinem  contnlerit  et  honorU  et  which  he  notices  this,  and  explains  hit  mo> 

onalitcr  iraperialis  insigne  coronae  liben-  tives:   Porro  quia  molta  paria  Htenuiun 

tiBsime  conrerens.  apud  eos  reperta  sunt  et  schednlae  sigil- 

'  Si  majora  benefida  excellentia  tna  de  latae  ad  arbitrium  eomm  adhoc  scriben- 

manu  nostra  soscepisset,  si  fieri  posset  dae  (namely,  blank  leares  to  whkih  tin 

'  The  picture  or  the  emperor  Lothaire  pope's  seal  had  been  affixed,  which  tiiqr 

the  Second,  on  whom  the  pope  bestows  the  were  to  fill  up  according  to  circamstaneet  j 

imperial  crown,  with  the  inscription :  —  so  mat  was  the  power  mtmsted  to  them), 

B«z  Tenit  ante  foree,  Juniu  prloB  utUb  honores  qnibus  sicut  hactenus  consuetndinia  ecMvm 

Poft  homo  fit  Papte,  ramlt  quo  daate  eoroDun.  f^nit,  per  sin^nlas  ecclesias  Tentonici  regni 

According  to  the  account  of  the  historian  conceptnm  iniqnitatis   suae  Tims  resper- 

Radwic  (i,  10),  the  pope  had  promised,  in  gerc,  altaria  denndare,  vasa  domus  I>ei 

reply  to  the  friendly  remonstrances  of  the  apportare,  cires  excoriare  nitebantor.    A 

emperor,  that  this  picture  should  be  re-  description  of  die  exactions  made  bj  tin 

mored.  V^  l^gittMi  which  m  Mraredlj  euaot 
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that  constant  and  Hyely  intercourse  which  had  been  hitherto  kept  up 
between  Germany  and  Home,  by  means  of  pilgrimages  and  appeals. 
He  endeavored  to  proyide  that  his  conduct  towards  the  pope  should 
everywhere  be  seen  in  a  favorable  point  of  light.  He  therefore  caused 
to  be  published  throughout  the  whole  empire,  a  document  setting  forth 
nhat  had  been  done,  and  the  reasons  which  made  it  necessary  to  take 
soch  a  course.  In  this  paper  he  staled  himself,  in  opposition  to  the 
papal  pretensions,  "  tiie  Lord's  anomted,"  who  had  obtuned  the  gov- 
ernment from  that  Ahnishty  power  from  which  proceeds  all  authori^ 
in  heaven  and  on  earm.  ^^  Since  our  government,"  he  declared, 
**  proceeds,  througih  the  choice  of  the  princes,  from  God  alone  ;  since 
our  Lord,  at  his  passion,  committed  the  government  of  the  world  to 
two  swords,  and  since  the  apostle  Peter  gave  to  the  world  this  pre- 
cept, ^  Fear  Grod,  and  honor  the  king,'  it  is  evident,  that  whoever  says, 
'we  received  the  imperial  crown  as  a  benefieium  from  the  pope,'  con- 
tndicts  the  divine  order  and  the  doctrine  of  Peter,  and  makes  him- 
Mlf  guilty  of  a  lie."  The  pope,  first  in  a  letter  issued  to  the  German 
liidK)pB,  compluned  bitterly  of  this  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
Mor,  and  called  upon  them  to  use  the  influence  they  had  with  him,  to 
oring  him  to  his  senses.  But  the  bishops  were  here  of  one  and  the 
ame  mmd  with  the  emperor.  They  handed  over  this  letter  to  him, 
ind  he  communicated  to  them  the  draft  of  a  reply  which  he  intended 
fiir  flie  pope.  In  this,  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  all  due 
rapect  to  the  head  of  the  church ;  but  he  was  also  resolved  to  main- 
Wn  the  independence  of  his  impenal  throne.  ^^It  was  by  no  means," 
k  said,  "  his  design  to  hinder  those  who  wished,  from  making  the  pil- 
frxmage  to  Rome,  or  from  visiting  that  city  for  any  other  good  reasons ; 
nit  he  only  intended  to  resist  those  abuses  of  which  he  could  justly 
Hy,  that  all  the  churches  of  his  empire  were  burdened  with  them, 
•nd  all  the  discipline  of  the  monastenes  destroyed  bv  them."^  ^^  In 
ilie  head  city  of  the  world,"  he  writes,  '^  God  exalted  the  church  by 
Beans  of  the  empire ;  in  the  head  city  of  the  world,  the  church  now 
seeks,  not  through  God,  as  we  think,  to  destroy  flie  empure.  She 
began  with  pctiures ;  from  pictures  she  proceeded  to  writings ;  these 
writmgs  wotdd  procure  for  uemselves  the  authority  of  law.  Sooner 
will  we  lay  down  our  crown,  than  suffer  it,  together  with  ourselves,  to 
be  so  degraded.  The  pictures  must  be  destroyed  ;  the  writings  must 
be  revoked,  so  that  tne  monuments  of  the  controversy  between  the 
empire  and  the  priesthood  may  not  last  forever."*  The  bishops,  in 
tnnnnitting  this  declaration  of  the  emperor  to  the  pope,  assurea  him 
ftat  those  words  of  his  own  letter  had  excited  the  greatest  displeas- 
ure amongst  all  the  German  princes,  as  well  as  in  the  emperor ;  that 
fliey  themselves  could  not  defend  those  words,  because  of  their  am- 


Rgtid  as  exaggerated,  jndging  from  a  emoituae  et  sepnltae,  obTiare  intcndimna. 

eomparison  witb  other  accounts  of  these  '  Hctnrae  deleantnr,  scriptarae  retrac- 

tines.  tentnr,  ot  inter  regnoi^j^Mardotiam 

*  mis  abnsionibns,  qnibos  omnes  ecde-  aeteme    inimidtiasvaji^^HBP^  noQ 

lise  reinii  nostri   graTatae  et  attentatae  remaneant                -M 


regni  nostri   graratae 

et  omnia  paene  danstrales  disdplinae 


ignnrnj^noerdo 
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bignity.    They  represented  to  him  the  great  danger  which 
grow  out  of  tms  dispate^  and  besought  him  eamesttj,  Aat  he  would 
Beek  to  pacify  the  emperor  by  a  conciliatory  letter. 

As  the  emperor  now  marched  into  Italy  with  an  army,  Imr  added 
weight,  in  the  pope's  mind,  to  the  representations  of  tiie  bisiiops.  He 
sent  a  second  legation  to  the  emperor,  for  which  he  seleeked  two 
cardinals  who  were  free  from  that  nierarchical  obstinacy,  and  adroit 
men  of  the  world.  These  envoys  handed  over  to  the  emperor  another 
letter,  which,  by  a  milder  explanation  of  those  words  which  had  given 
oflfence,  was  designed  to  pacify  him.  Against  the  constmction  which 
the  emperor  had  put  on  the  word  beneficiumj  he  could  easily  delEend 
honself,  by  an  appeal  to  etymology,  to  the  common  Latin  U9u»  b^ 
quendij  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  Bible.^  In  respect  also  to  At 
other  difficulty,  he  muntamed  that  his  language  had  been  miBCOO* 
etrued,  but  without  entering  into  more  distinct  explanations.* 

Thus,  for  the  present,  the  good  understanding  between  the  emperor 
and  the  pope  was  again  restored  ;  still,  however,  in  a  f  ase  where  in- 
terests and  principles  were  so  directiy  opposed,  this  could  not  last 
long;  and  the  sojourn  of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1158^ 
where  with  good  success  he  was  seeking  to  establish  his  power  on  a 
firm  foundation,  could  not  fSul  to  produce  many  a  collision  between  tbe 
two.  The  pope  could  not  pardon  it  in  the  emperor,  that  he  insisted  ca 
his  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  city  of  Home,  caused  the  bisheps  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  placed  a  limit  on  appeals  to  Borne,  nd 
sought  to  check  the  mfluence  of  the  papal  legates  in  Germany.  In 
this  uneasy  state  of  feeling,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  a  short  letter, 
complaining  of  his  want  of  respect  to  the  apostie  Peter  and  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  What  arrogance  was  it,  that  in  his  letter  to  the 
pope,  he  should  place  his  own  name  before  that  of  the  pope.  How 
grossly  he  violated  the  fidelity  vowed  to  St.  Peter,  when  he  required 
of  those  who  are  all  gods  and  sons  of  the  Highest,  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  took  their  holv  hands  into  his.  He  reproached  him  witii 
having  shut  out  the  churches  and  states  of  his  empire  from  the  papal 
legates.  He  exhorted  him  to  repentance.  In  the  reply  to  this  letter 
a  mode  of  thinking  expressed  itself,  which  required  uie  separation  of 
spiritual  things  firom  secular,  in  the  case  of  the  church  of  Rome  as 
well  as  of  other  churches.  The  very  superscription  itself  pbdnly  incK- 
cated  the  emperor's  views,  in  the  wish  there  expressed,  that  he  mi^t 
remam  faithful  and  true  to  all  that  Jesus  haa  taught  by  word  and 
deed.  He  denied  that  the  popes  held  worldly  possessions  by  divine 
right ;  they  were  indebted  for  all  they  possessed  to  the  donations  of 
monarchs,  as  Silvester  first  had  received  all  he  possessed  from  the  em- 
peror Constantme.  It  was  by  ancient  right  that,  in  his  letters  to  the 
pope,  he  placed  his  own  name  first ;  and  the  pope  was  free  to  do  the 
same  thing  m  writing  to  the  emperor.    He  acluiowledged  the  higher 

^  Hoc  nomen  ex  bono  et  facto  est  editnm  '  Per  hoc  yocabnlnm  (the  ofiensiTe  wofd 
et  dicitur  beneiiciam  apad  nos  non  fen-  "contnlimns)/'  nihil  alind  inteUezimoii 
dnm,  sed  bonnm  factum.  niti  qnod  anperini  dktnm  est  impofiiiBna 
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eonsecrated  character  of  the  bishops ;  bat  it  seemed  to  him  not  in  the 
least  incompatible  with  this,  that  he  shonld  require  them  to  take  the 
mOk  of  alle^ance ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  pattern  of  Christ :  **  Whereas 
jaar  Master  and  mine,  who  needed  not  tiiat  anjtiung  should  be  given 
bm  by  a  king  who  was  a  man,  but  bestows  every  good  upon  all, 
(lid  for  himself  and  Peter  the  tribute-monev  to  Cesar,  and  also 
Nt  the  example  of  so  acting,  when  he  siud,  ^  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
■eek  and  lowly  of  heart,'  so  you  therefore  should  leave  to  us  the 
ngdia, — or,  if  you  expect  to  derive  advantage  from  it,  you  should 
'raider  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  and  to  Cesar  the  things  that 
«6  Cesar's.' "     The  churches  and  countries  he  had  shut  out  from  the 
oitGnals,  because  they  did  not  come  to  preach,  to  make  and  to  estab- 
Ui  peace,  but  to  plunder,  and  to  gratify  their  insatiable  cupidity. 
Skmld  such  men  come,  however,  as  the  good  of  the  church  reqiured 
ftit  Ushops  should  be,  he  would  not  delay  providing  them  with  every- 
ikg  neeofbl.   The  emperor  asked  the  pope  to  consider  how  incongm- 
M  it  was  with  the  humility  and  meekness  of  which,  as  Christ's  vice- 
gerent, he  should  set  the  example,  for  him  to  .excite  disputes  about 
Keh  things ;  and  in  what  an  unfavorable  light  he  must  place  himself 
ttereby  before  the  eyes  of  the  world !      After  long-continued  nego- 
fia&DS,  the  dispute  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  was  as  far  from 
*  Img  settled  as  ever.    Ahready  was  Adrian  on  the  pmt  of  pro- 
cee£ig  to  more  violent  measures  against  that  monarch,  when,  pro- 
eiidv  at  this  critical  moment,  in  the  year  1159,  he  died. 

loe  death  of  Adrian  at  this  point  of  time  was  necessarily  followed 
hj  a  schism  in  the  choice  of  a  pope ;  for  there  were,  as  usual,  two 
fitrties  among  the  cardinals ;  one,  who  were  determined  to  maintain, 
It  all  hazards,  the  pretensions  of  the  hierarchical  system,  and  to  employ 
far  this  purpose  the  strongest  and  most  violent  measures ;  the  oUier, 
iribo  were  inclined  to  more  moderate  proceedings.  The  former,  at 
vhose  head  stood  the  deceased  pope  hunself,  were  for  uniting  them- 
idyes  with  the  enemies  of  the  emperor  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  pro- 
nooncing  the  ban  upon  him ;  the  other,  to  which  those  cardinals 
belonged  who  already  under  the  preceding  reign  had  pushed  forward 
Hie  negotiations  with  the  emperor,  wished  for  a  peaceable  termination 
of  the  difficulties.  The  first  party  chose  as  pope  the  cardinal  Bo- 
had,  of  Siena,  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Third ; 
the  second  party  chose  the  cardinal  Octavian,  who  gave  himself  the 
ume  of  Victor  the  Fourth.  The  emperor  could  not  doubt  for  a 
moment,  which  of  these  two  parties  was  the  most  &vorably  disposed 
to  lus  own  interest ;  as  the  two  popes  themselves  plainly  expressed 
fteir  different  principles  by  the  different  tone  in  which  they  addressed 
Um.  But  he  was  very  mr  from  being  disposed  to  intermeddle  with 
fte  inner  afimrs  of  the  church ;  he  only  meant  to  take  advantage  of 
fiiis  strife  so  as  to  be  able,  after  the  example  of  the  Othos,  and  of 
Henry  the  Third,  to  hit  upon  the  legitimate  measures  firJta^removal 
tf  the  present  schism,  and  the  establishment  of  a  wJj^^fmi^^Xig* 
ttnd  pope.    He  announced  a  church  assembly  to  ^t^g  7^^ 

1160  at  Pavia,  before  which  the  two  compebtoxf  ^H  "^y  iH 
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order  that  their  respectiye  clsama  to  the  papal  dignity  mi^t  Uta 
scrutinized.  But  Alexander,  without  regard  to  anj  further  sen 
considered  himself  as  the  only  regular  pope,  and  declared  it  to  ] 
unheard-of  preteufflon,  that  a  layman  shoidd  presume  to  set  hh 
up  as  judge  over  such  an  afiair:  He  looked  upon  the  eoonc 
Payia  as  an  altogether  disorderly  assembly.  Victor,  on  thft 
hand,  recognized  this  tribunal.  When  the  council  had  assembled 
emperor  declared  he  had  now  done  all  that  belonged  to  hi»  yooi 
nothing  else  remmned  for  him  than  to  awidt  the  decision  of  Gh>d,  tta 
those  whom  he  had  appointed  the  judges  in  this  matter ;  when 
he  withdrew  from  the  transactions.  &e  council  recognized  Yid 
the  regular  pope,  and  Frederic  sought  to  promote  his  autbori 
eyery  means  of  power  and  of  influence  within  his  command, 
although  Alexander  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  authority  o 
emperor,  and  in  the  year  1162  to  seek  a  refuge  in  France,  yi 
continually  guned  more  and  more  on  his  side  the  public  opim 
the  church ;  the  heads  of  the  clerical  and  of  the  monastie  o 
stood  up  for  him,  or  demanded  a  true  general  council,  as  alone  ei 
tent  to  decide  this  controversy.^  All  who  were  devoted  to  the  d 
theocratical  system,  saw  m  Alexander  the  champion  of  a  holy  ei 
and  in  Victor,  a  tool  of  the  imperial  power.^  Alexander  too,  Q 
predecessors,  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  influence  of  the  monka 
Still  less  authority  than  Victor's  was  enjoyed  by  his  successois  ] 
nated  by  the  imperial  party,  Paschalis  the  Third  (1164),  and  ( 
tus  the  Third  (1168).  The  tyranny  which  the  emperor  exm 
in  Italy,  the  struggle  of  the  Longobard  states  for  their  freedom, 
cured  allies  for  the  pope,  with  whom  he  could  constantly  fortify 
self  more  strongly  against  the  emperor ;  and  after  the  unfort 
campmgn  m  Italy,  in  1176,  Frederic  was  induced  to  condoc 
Venice  a  peace  with  the  pope,  upon  conditions  prescribed  by  the  h 
This  victory  was  mterpreted  by  the  adherents  of  the  church 

^  So  tho  provost  Gerhoh,  who  calls  the  the  time  of  Urban  the  Second,  irho 

assembly  at  Pariaonlya  "curia  Fapien-  in  weakness,  and,  after  haring  bei 

•is."  in  jPs.  133,  f.  1042.  knowlcdgcd  in   France,  triamphad 

*  So  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Can-  their  opponents.    John  of  SauslMi 

terbnry,  or  John  of  Salisbnnr,  in  his  name,  clores,  very  strongly,  his  oppositioii 

(ep.48,  in  the  letter  of  J.  of  Salisbury),  in  coancil  of  Payia :  Uniyersalem  eed 

a  letter  to  king  Henry  the  Second,  of  £ng-  quis  particnlaris  ecdcsiae  snbjecit  Ji 

land,  whom  the  emperor  was  seeking  to  Qais  Tcutonicos  constitnit  jaduM 

gain  over  to  Victor:  Absit,  nt  in  tanto  num  ?  Qois  hancbmtis,  impetnosisli 

periculo  ecdesiae  pro  amore  et   honore  ibos  auctoritatom  contnlit,  at  pro  a 

nominis  faciatis,  nisi  quod  crederetis  Domi-  principcm  statuant  super  capita  fil 

no  placitnrum,  ncc  accet  majcstatcm  yes-  hominnm  ? 

tram,  si  placet,  nt  in  tota  ecclesia  regni        '  In  the  life  of  bishop  Anthelm,  b 

Testri  snpeiponatis  hominem,qui  sine  elec-  lay,  in  the  Actis  Sanctor,  Jnn.  t.  t,  ) 

tione,  nt  publice  dicitur,  sine  gratia  Domini  232,  it  is  stated  that  qnum  oniyena 

per   foyorem   nnius   imperatoris  tantum  anceps  ecclesia  yadllarct,  the  Out 

nonorem  ansus  est  occupare.    Nam  tota  order,  at  first,  used  their  inflaenoe  fa 

fere  ecclesia  Bomana  in  parte  Alexandri  est  of  Alexander :  Praeccdentibus  itaqa 

Incredibile  autem  est,  quod  pars  ilia  possit  tusiensibus  et  Cistcrciensibus  AiK 

obtinere,  praeyalere  per  hominem,  cm  jus-  papa  ccclesiarum  in  partibus  Qallia 

titia  deesti  cni  Dominus  adyersatnr.    He  tanniae  atqne  Hispaniae  dto  meni 

then  citet  the  example  of  the  popes,  since  dientiam  habere. 
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lystem  as  a  judgment  of  God  in  favor  of  the  papacyJ  The 
set  to  this  victory  by  the  Lateran  council,  which  Alexander, 
really  acknowledged  pope,  held  in  the  year  1179,  and  by 
ordinance  was  passed  in  relation  to  papal  elections,  in  order 
it  similar  schisms  to  those  which  had  recently  occurred.  It 
■eby  determined,^  that  the  individual  chosen  by  the  votes  of 
Is  cf  the  cardinals  should  be  lawful  pope ;  and  in  case  tiie 
hosen  by  the  minority,  consisting  of  the  other  third,  should 
>If  up  as  pope  in  opposition,  he  and  his  adherents  should  be 
excommunication. 

stronger  did  the  power  of  the  papacy  exhibit  itself  in  another 
between  the  secular  power  and  the  church,  which  arose  in  an- 
arter,  namely  England.  Thomas  Becket  had  come  as  arch- 
}  the  court  of  king  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  and,  getting 
d  more  into  the  confidence  of  that  monarch,  was  finally 
1  chancellor,  in  which  post  his  word  became  law.  Without 
le  king  supposed  that  he  should  most  certainly  promote  his 
rest,  Or,  availing  himself  of  the  vacancy  of  the  archbishopric 
rbury,  in  the  year  1162,  he  proceeded  to  make  his  favorite, 
hitherto  so  devoted  to  him,  primate  of  the  English  church, 
fhe  same  time  he  allowed  him  to  continue  in  the  same  rela- 
lumself,  as  his  chancellor.  But  he  found  himself  altogether 
in  his  expectations ;  for  Thomas  Becket  from  that  moment 
entirelv  the  whole  mode  of  his  life,3  and  with  still  greater 
sd  the  mterest  of  the  hierarchy,  than  he  had  before  served 
Bsts  of  the  king.  It  was  to  him  an  afiair  of  conscience,  not 
der  a  tittle  of  anything  pertainmg  to  the  cause  of  the  church, 
e  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  contemplated  from  the  hierarchi- 
of  view  which  was  common  at  that  tune.^    When  he  rengned 

rote  John  of  Salisbarj,  who  from  pheasant  was  placed  before  him,  said  he  to 

entertained  the  hope  that  the  one  of  his  companions  at  the  table,  who 

the  interest  of  the  church  in  took  offence  at  it :  Tmlj,  my  brother,  if  I 

oald  have  a  like  issue  (ep.  254) :  do  not  mistake,  thou  eatcst  thy  beans  with 

capiti  schismatis  confarcbant  more  relish,  than  I  do  the  pheasant  set  be- 

intereunt  coquo  sncciso  corpus  fore  me."    See  his  life  by  neribert  of  Bose* 

SM  est  interire.    Vidimus,  vidi-  ham  (ed.  sup.},  with  the  letters  of  Thomas, 

lem,  qui  consuevcrat  esse  sicuti  in  the  collection  of  the  four  lives,  p.  25. 

10  sua,  domesticos  evertcns  et  *  The  bishop's  zealous  friend,  John  of 

subjectos  sibi,  hitebras  qnaerere  Salisbury,  expresses  himself  somewhat  dis- 

Tore  concuti,  ut  vix  tutus  esset  satisfied  with  his  rouch  and  stem  proceed- 

s  abditis  suis.    Ilium,  ilium  im-  ings  at  the  outset :  Norit  cordlum  inspect- 

qni  totlns  orbis  terror  fucrat,  or,  et  verbornm  judex  et  operum,  quod 

issetls  ab  Italia  fu^ientem  cum  saepins  et  asperius,  qnam  aliquis  mortali- 

lempitema,  ut  his  cautclam  pro-  um  corripuenm  archieplscopnm  de  his,  in 

linam,  qui  catholicorum  labori-  quibus  ao  initio  dominum  regem  et  suos 

hmni  ex  successibus  ct  furore  zelo  quo<1am  inconsultius  vbus  est  ad  ama- 

I  conceptam  laudem  Dei  silcre  ritudinem    provocasse,   cum  pro  loco  et 

;  1    Ipse  enim  est,  qui  focit  mi-  tempore  et  personis  multa  fuerint  dispen- 

;mi  solus.  sanaa.    By  nis  opponents  he  was  accused 

of  covetousness  and  nepotism,  inprocuring 

ring  to  his  ascetic  zeal,  he  could  preferments  for  his  relatives.    The  latter, 

Bosd  to  make  any  such  altera-  certainly  not  withoAt  good  grounds,  as  may 

diet  as  were  too  much  at  van-  be  gathered  flroin^an^nwhich  his  seal- 

lis  previous  habits :  and  when  ons  friend  I^BM^H^^HH|^^Bdt  him'  (in 

I  common  uble  of  the  cIctbt^  a  ep.  S8).            '  i^^^^^^ 

V.  15  m^      '< 
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his  post  as  chancellor,  kiDg  Henry  regarded  it  as  an  indication  of  fail 
change  of  views  on  pditical  and  ecclesiastical  interestB,  and  was  bv 
this  circumstance  first  prejudiced  against  him ;  and  his  previoos  incfr* 
nation  in  his  fis^yor  must  have  gone  on  continuallj  chan^ng  into  giwier 
avernon,  when  he  saw  in  the  man  in  whom  he  had  hoped  to  find  A 
grateful  and  aealous  servant,  his  most  resdute  adyersaxy*  One  &el 
which  proves  what  an  injury  great  external  privileges  were  to  ibo  traa 
interests  of  the  sjnritual  oraer  is  this ;  there  were  to  be  fofond  amoQgrt 
•the  clergy  of  England,  men  who,  by  the  comnussion  of  the  woroi  orinM% 
had  fallen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  tribunals.  The  kiut 
demanded  that  such  persons,  after  ha^g  been  divested  in  the  imiu 
fonn  of  their  SfHritual  character,  diould  be  gjlven  over  to  the  common 
tribunals,  and  suffer  the  punishment  appointed  by  the  laws.  He  al- 
leged in  support  of' this,  that  the  loss  of  the  clerical  dignitj  was  la 
such  people  no  punishment  at  all ;  that  the  more  they  didiooored  1^ 
fheir  crimes  the  clerical  profession,  the  severer  ought  to  be  thsur 
punishment.  By  being  suffered  to  go  unpunished,  such  crimes  spread 
with  fearful  rapidity.^  Yet  the  archbishop,  carried  away  by  his  hier- 
archical delusion,  thought  himself  bound  to  insist  that,  even  in  tiwst 
unworthy  subjects,  the  clerical  character  and  the  junsdictkHi  of  Hm 
church  should  be  respected.  In  the  year  1164,  the  kmg  caused  six- 
teen resolutions  to  be  liud  before  an  assembly  composed  of  qwifeMl 
and  lay  orders,  at  Clarendon,  which  related  to  the  securing  of  As 
civil  power  against  the  encroachments  of  the  hierarchy*  They  wars 
adopted,  under  oath,  by  all ;  and  even  Thomas  Becket  yielded  to  tiia 
prevailing  spirit.  But  soon  his  hierarchical  conscience  loaded  Um 
with  the  severest  reproaches.  He  put  on  the  dress  of  a  penitent ;  he 
proposed  to  resign  lus  archbishopric,  of  which  he  had  showed  hioosdf 
so  unworthy ;  to  withdraw  into  solitude  and  do  penance,  both  on  acooonk 
of  the  transgres^ons  of  his  earlier  life  at  court,  and  on  account  of  this 
last  infidelity  to  the  mterests  of  the  church.  He  drew  up  a  report  to 
the  pope  of  what  had  transpired,  and  left  the  whole  to  be  disposed  of 
by  lus  decision.  The  pope  confirmed  him  in  his  resistance  to  those 
sixteen  articles,  and  absolved  him  from  the  obligation  of  his  unlawfully 
given  oath ;  but  encouraged  him  to  continue  the  admimstration  of  the 
archbishopric  for  the  good  of  the  church.  This  was  the  signal  tor  a 
fierce  ana  wearisome  contest  between  the  archbishop  and  the  Imig. 
Becket  sought  a  refuge  in  France,  where  he  spent  neariy  seven  years 
in  exile.  From  both  sides,  delegates  were  sent  to  the  pope ;  Eiecket 
visited  him  in  person.  But  the  affair  lingered  along,  since  the  long 
and  his  money  had  their  influence  also  at  the  papal  court  ;*  since  on 

'  Which  the  king  says :  Per  hnjasmodi  qnanto  sunt  caeteris  ordinis  privil^gio  di^ 

eastigationes  taliom  ctericornm  imo  verias  niorem.    Ilcribert  p.  33. 
coronatoram  daemonum  flagitia  non  repri-        '  Metuclmt  (Romonus  pontilez),  qnodfli 

mi,  sed  potias  in  dies  regnom  dctcrius  fieri,  ita  omnino  rex  pateretar  repubaiD,  mnjt 

Ad  Doccndum  fore  promptiorefl,  nisi  post  in  ccclesia  scliisma  fuccret,  qaod  el  ipsi, 

poenam  spiritnalem  corporal!  pocnae  suh-  qui  missi  fuenint  ct  pniesertim  laid  mam- 

dantnr.    Et  poenam  pamm  curare  de  or-  bantnr.    In  faror  of  the  king  was  a  nuMK^ 

dinis  amissione,  qni  onlinid  contemplationo  ity  of  the  cardinab,  qnibua  at  principilNM 

a  tarn  enormibns  manns  cootinere  non  ve-  et  magnatibus  placeant^  stodcfe  dkm  tfl| 

rentnr  et  tanto  deteriores  esse  in  teelere,  aliii  rero  reniteotibai.    Henbevl.  pw  7a^ 
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€m  one  hand,  there  was  an  nnwillingness  to  make  a  victim  of  the 
IJdiop,  who  stood  up  so  firmly  and  staked  his  all  for  the  interest  of  the 
Uerarchy ;  bvt  on  me  other  hand,  too,  there  was  great  reason  to  fear 
lest,  in  the  contest  then  going  on  with  the  emperor  Frederic,  the 
httsr,  and  his  pope,  should  procure  an  important  ally  in  the  king  of 
bg^d,  if  he  sbdidd  be  driven  to  an  extreme.  At  length,  however, 
I  treaty  of  peace  seemed  to  have  been  brought  about ;  and  Becket,  in 
HTO,  returned  back  to  England.  But  the  reconciliation  was  but 
tanaltoTy ;  and  as  the  archbishop  pursued  the  same  principles  witli 
■leiible  consistency,  the  quarrel  could  not  fail  to  break  out  anew. 
Beeket  was  received  by  <me  party  with  enthusiastic  admiration,  by 
Ae  other  with  abhorrence ;  smce  they  looked  upon  him  as  notlung 
tetter  than  a  traitor  to  his  king  and  coun^.  Four  knights  considered 
I  ane  remark  wUch  escaped  the  king  in  a  moment  of  idolent  anger,  as 
[  m  mvitation  to  revenge  lum  on  £e  archbishop,  and  the  latter  was 
■vdered  by  them  in  the  church.  Tet,  under  these  circumstances, 
Vb  death  could  not  but  serve  directly  to  procure  the  most  brilliant  vio- 
toiy  for  the  cause  for  wUch  he  contended.  He  appeared  to  the  people 
m  a  martyr  for  the  cause  of  Ood ;  as  a  saint :  crowds  flocked  to  pray 
befiire  his  tomb ;  and  soon  divers  stories  got  abroad  about  the  wonder- 
U  cures  performed  there.  Men  of  all  ranks  bore  testimony  to  thw 
MIl  John  of  SalisbuiT,  a  man  of  spirit  and  intelligence,  but  we 
add,  too,  the  archbishop's  enthuaastio  friend  as  well  as  fellow- 
r,  having  served  hhn  in  the  capacity  of  archdeacon  and  secre- 
Imj,  even  he  speaks  of  them  with  astonishment  as  an  eye-witness ;  so 
ibil  strildng  appearances,  produced  either  by  the  ecstatic  flights  of  a 
itaong  fitith  or  by  an  excited  &ncy,  must  certainly  have  occurred 
ttere.*  It  was  m  vun  that  Becket*s  opponents  sought  to  suppress 
in  enthufflasm  by  outward  force ;  it  only  burst  forth  with  the  more 
violence.'  In  these  facts,  men  saw  a  testimony  from  (xod  mightier 
ftan  the  decisions  of  the  pope.  Instead  of  Becket's  needing  any 
Mimony  from  the  pope,  thought  his  party,  these  miracles  wrought  at 
Us  tomb  were  much  rather  a  tostimony  for  the  cause  of  pope  Alex- 
aider  lumself  against  his  adversaries ;  for  Becket  had  in  truth  been  a 
lealous  adherent  of  the  lattor.  He  must  have  been  a  schismatic,  if  it 
were  not  right  to  consider  this  person  the  lawful  ])ope ;  and  a  schis- 
aatic,  God  would  not  honor  by  miracles.'    King  Henry  was  deeply 

'  Ifolta  et  magna  miracalt  fiant,  cater-  *  John  of  Salisbnry  says :  Inhibnemnt 

wlim  oonflaendlms  praelatte,  nt  videant  in  nomine  pnblicae  potettadt,  ne  miracola, 

aUf  et  Mntiant  in  ae  potentiam  et  clemen-  quae  fieumt,  qaisqoam  publicare  praesum- 

lim  qui,  qni  semper  in  Sanctis  sois  mira-  eret    Caeterum  frnstra  qois  obnuDilare  de- 

bflia  et  glonosns  est    Nam  et  in  loco  pas-  siderat,  qnod  Dens  clarificare  disponit    Eo 

iiHiia  qns  et  nbi  ante  majns  altaro  pernoc-  enim  amplioi  percrebnere  miracnla,  quo 

mb  hnmaiidiia  et  obi  tandem  sepoltns  est,  Tidebantnr  impiis  stndiosins  occnltanda. 

pmdjtici  cnrantv,  coed  Tident,  sardi  an-  '  John  of  Salisbury,  cp.  287.    Dabitatnr 

dlmt.kK|iinntarmnti,clandi  ambulant,  eva-  a  plorimis,  an  pars  domini  papae,  in  qna 

iaat  JRBbndtaDtea,  arrepti  a  daemonio  libe-  atamos,  d«  Jostina  niteretnr,  sed  earn  a  cii- 

nalv  et  a  Tariis  moims  aanantor  aeg;roti,  mine  achismatli  i^oriosas  martyr  absolriti 

Wii|ihoml  a  daemonio  arrepti  confundan-  qui  si  fiutor  ewet  jihiimaiia  nequaqoam 

Sv.— Que  protfecto  nalla  ratione  scribere  tantis  ndracoUsjMMjjjj^  He  thinks  ha 

ytaeinmalasam,  nisi  me  super  his  fides  ocu-  should  have  bij^^^^^^  mrprised  that 

kitaGflKtiiiimamreddidisset    Ep.  88S.  thepqiedUa^^V            ^«aoe Thomas 
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affected  when  he  heard  of  Becket's  death.  He  did  penance,  h 
his  words,  though  without  intention  on  his  part,  had  given  occasi 
such  a  deed.  He  made  every  effort  to  justify  himself  before  tfa 
and  procure  his  absolution.  He  acquiesced  in  all  the  conditioD 
scribed,  and  yielded  more  than  Thomas  Becket  had  ever  been  a 
gam  during  his  lifetime.  The  king  hunself  made  a  {nlgrimage 
tomb,  and  there  submitted  to  exercises  of  penance. 

Through  the  yielding  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  to  which  he  hai 
moved  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  by  considerations  ^ 
dence,  nothing  in  the  relation  of  the  two  parties, — of  which  os 
fended  a  papal  absolutism,  requiring  entire  subjection  of  the 
and  churches ;  the  other,  the  rights  of  independent  state  authoii 
nothing  of  all  this  had  been  changed.  The  principles  which  had 
under  discussion  in  the  controversies  about  investiture,  which  bac 
placed  in  a  still  clearer  light  and  more  widely  diffused  throuj 
influence  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  to  the  promotion  of  which  tiie 
of  the  Roman  law  begun  with  so  much  zeal,  at  the  university  of  Bo 
had  contributed, — tiiese  principles  we  find  expressed  in  the  ae 
public  declarations  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors.  Gottfried  < 
terbo,  who  was  secretary  and  chaplm  to  me  emperors  Gonra 
Third,  Frederic  the  First,  and  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  had  op 
nities  enough  to  hear  what  was  sstid  at  the  imperial  court,  —  this  i 
in  speaking  of  the  controversy  between  the  imperial  and  the 
parties,  in  his  Chronicle,  or  Pantheon,^  quotes  these  declaration! 
the  lips  of  the  former.  The  emperor  Constantme,  to  whose  do 
to  the  Roman  bishop  Silvester,  men  were  in  the  habit  of  appc 
had  by  no  means  conceded  to  the  popes  an  authority  of  loraai 
Italy ;  but  chosen  them,  as  priests  of  the  Supreme  God,  for  his 
ual  fathers,  and  sought  blessing  and  intercession  at  their  hands, 
he  actually  conceded  to  the  pope  a  right  of  sovereignty  over  Ita 
could  not  have  left  the  Western  empire,  of  which  Italy  was  a  pj 
one  of  his  sons ;  and  so,  too,  Rome  went  along  with  tlie  W 
empire  to  the  succeeding  emperors.  As  he  affirms,  men  appea 
the  words  of  Christ :  ^^  Render  to  Cesar  the  things  that  are  d 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's ;"  to  the  fact  that  Chris 
the  tribute-money  for  himself  and  for  Peter ;  to  the  declaration 
Paul  concerning  the  respect  due  to  those  in  authority ;  and  yet 
added,  this  declaration  had  immediate  reference  to  a  Nero.  W< 
listen  to  well-known  voices,  which  we  already  heard  speaking  i 
controversies  which  preceded,  and  which  are  again  reechoed  i 
letters  of  Frederic  the  Second. 

Nor  had  the  emperor  Frederic  the  First,  by  any  means  given  \ 
plan  which  he  had  hitherto  followed  in  the  contest  with  the  pop 
was  making  new  preparations  to  prosecute  it.    He  had  been  a1 

Becket  a  saint,  apless  he  had  remembered  ergo  Data  divino  arbitror  evenisse,  i 

what  was  done  in  the  Roman  senate  on  tyris  hujos  gloria  nee  decreto  pontU 

the  report  of  Pilate,  ne  deitas  Christi,  cajos  edicto  principis  attollatur,  scd  Chris 

Domen  erat  Jadaeis  et  gentibos  praedican-  cipae  aactore  invalescaL 
dam,  teirenae  poiestati  videretar  obnoxia       ^  P.  16.    Maratori  scriptorat  nr 

«t  fmanrtinitam  dicerent  infldelcai  —  Sic  Ucamm,  t  yii,  f.  360. 
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Ip  eetabEsh  anew  his  authority  in  Italy.  He  songfat,  by  muting  &6 
^ngdom  of  the  Sicilies  with  the  impenal  crown,  to  oppose  a  twofold 
pofwer  agunst  the  popes,  in  iheir  own  viciiuty.  This  was  accomplished 
D^  his  son  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  was  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
mth  Us  father.  The  most  difficult  and  unequal  contest  seemed  to 
Ihtnd  before  the  papal  power ;  on  one  ride,  the  emperor  Heniy  the 
Bxfh,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  at  the  summit  of  his  power ;  on 
fte  other,  the  feeble  old  man  Celestiin  the  Third,  now  past  his  eight- 
lA  year.  But,  by  circumstances  not  entering  into  the  calculations  of 
kman  wisdom,  in  which  oftentimes  the  sudden  turn  of  important  events 
aompels  us  to  recognize  the  guidance  of  an  invisible  hand,  a  change 
VM  suddenly  brought  about  of  an  altogether  opposite  kind.  The 
emperor  Henry  died  in  the  year  1197 :  in  the  following  year,  died 
Ae  pope ;  and  his  successor  was  the  cardinal  Lothario,  of  Anagni,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  who  were  ever  invested  with  the  papal 
Ifluty,  and  now  not  over  forty  years  old.i  Innocent  the  Third  united 
■  nmself  the  three  parts  which  Alexander  the  Third  had  required  as 
apeessaiy  to  the  right  administration  of  the  papal  office ;  seal  in  preach- 
hg,  aUhty  in  church-governance,  and  slall  in  the  management  of 
pnince.*  He  was,  so  far  as  3ie  power  of  a  correct  judgment  was 
(QBBble  at  hi$  tncn  point  of  view,  well  acquainted  with  the  relationB 
ind  WBnts  of  the  church  in  his  time,  and  had  been  educated  according 
to  the  qrstem  of  thedogy  taught  in  the  universities  of  that  period,  for 
lie  kad  studied  at  the  umversity  of  Paris,  a  &ct  of  which  he  speaks 
viAi  particular  pleasure  and  gratitude.'  He  was  entirely  filled  with 
fte  idea  of  the  papal  monarchy  over  the  worid,  and  contrived  to  make 
■6  of  the  conjunction  of  many  favorable  circumstances  with  skill  and 
oergy  for  the  realization  of  that  idea.  His  activity  extended  over  a 
Idd  of  enormous  extent,^ — it  reached  to  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
&B  watchful  eye  observed  everything  that  transpired  in  churches  and 
Mates.  By  his  legates,  he  woidd  maJce  his  presence  everywhere  felt, 
nd  enforce  obedience.^    Over  bishops  and  monarchs,  in  affiurs  eccle- 

'Heaoe  the  remark  of  the  German  poet  chapter,  he  notices  the  many  kindi  of  bntl- 

WUter  Ton  der  Vogelweide :   "*  O  we  der  ness  derolyinff  on  him,  yet  donbtleas  witb- 

hdift  ill  le  jonc,  hilf  Herre  diner  Kristen-  oat  naming  Uiem  all,  aa  foUowa :  None 

Ut"    P.  a,  in  Lachmann's  Auseabo,  ▼.  35.  ambigna  qnaeationnm  elncidans  et  certo  in 

'  When  aome  person  had  said  to  Alex-  ambigais  nsns  responso,  none  difficiles  no- 

nSer  Ae  Third :  Domine,  bonus  papa  es,  dos  cansamm  jnstae  diffinitionis  mann  dia- 

^■idqnid  ladf  pi^le  est;  he  replied:  Si  solrens,  nnnc  malignomm  incorsns  refrae- 

___• —  . .  _  I  ^^1  ^^^  ^  |^.^Q  predicar  e  peni-  nans,  nanc  hamilibns  clypenm  apostolicae 


donar,  io  seroie  boene  nape.    See  proteedonis  indalgens.    Lib.  i,  ep.  358. 

F\Btri  Oantorii  veibom  abbreviatam  pag.  *  His  words :  "  If  the  omnipresent  God 

171.  still  makes  angels  his  ministers,  how  should 

'  In  ft  letter  to  the  king  of  France :  Tibi  the  pope,  who  is  a  limited  man,  be  able  to 

d  TQgno  tno  specialiter  nos  fatemnr  teneri,  extend  his  actirity  to  all  countries  in  any 

ia  qvo  BOS  reoolimns  in  studiis  literamm  other  way  than  by  legates  \"    Si  ergo  nos, 


transegisse  minorem  ac  divino  mn-  quos  hnmana  conditio  simul  in  divcrsis  lo- 

qnantaecunque  sdentiae  donnm  adep-  Ab  corporaliter  esse  non  patitur,  hujusmo- 

toa,  beneftcionim   impensam  mnltiplioera  di  natnrae  defectum  per  angelos  nostrof 

aoseepisse.    Sec  epp.  lib.  i,  ep.  1 71.  rodimere  nequiverimaa,  qoomodo  judicium 

•  In  a  letter  in  which,  impressed  with  a  etiustitiam et aUftiMM^pmi pontiiicis 

e  of  die  difficolties  aod  the  responsible-  omdam  pertfiMB||y^^^^V||  kmge  positis 

of  Us  ollee,he  implores  an  interest  in  fedemof  f 
pnfenof  Ae  abbots  of  tiw  Cistercian 

16* 
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fliastical  and  political,  which  latter  he  believed  he  could  brixig  befixn 
his  tribunal,  in  so  far  as  they  should  be  decided  on  reli^ua  or  mom 
principles,  he  asserted  his  supreme  juridical  authority  with  energy  ini 
firmness.^  His  numerous  letters,  the  records  of  his  active  gmdanoi 
of  the  church,  certainly  evince  that  he  was  animated,  not  solely  br  i 
seal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  papal  authority  and  dominioo,  bol 
also  by  a  zeal  for  the  true  well-being  of  the  church.  But  devoted  k 
that  system  of  a  spiritual  monarchy  over  the  world,  in  which  seeula] 
and  spiritual  matters  were  already  so  confounded  together,  as  a  ro 
tem  founded  in  divine  right ;  and  feeling  himself  bound  to  defend  um 
system  as  well  against  reactions  proceeding  from  a  good,  as  tboM 
proceeding  from  a  bad  spirit,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  bad  cause  iutc 
the  use  of  bad  means. 

A  proof  of  this  is  the  history  of  lus  controversies  with  Englinl 
King  John,  with  whom  he  there  had  to  contend,  was  a  man  uttei^ 
destitute  of  moral  worth,  accustomed  to  follow  all  his  lusts  and  paaBxn 
without  restraint,  and  to  yield  himself  to  eveiy  caprice.  Fear  akni 
could  restrain  him.  Even  to  the  reli^ous  impressions,  which  had  m 
much  power  in  his  times,  his  inherent  sensual  barbarity  was  unsofieepfr 
ble.  He  wavered  betwixt  a  brutal  infidelity  and  a  servile  superstitua 
A  dispute  concemmg  the  filling  up  of  a  vacancy  left  by  the  archUaboB 
of  Canterbury,  gave  the  pope  opportunity  to  guide  the  choice  after  Ipi 
own  will,  and  he  fixed  upon  an  Englishman,  cardinal  Stephen  Lhi|> 
ton,  to  occupy  this  post  The  kmg  thought  he  nught  complain  Ail 
his  wishes  had  not  been  duly  consulted  in  this  affiur,  and  perhaps  too 
he  was  averse  to  the  man,  who  may  have  been  one  of  me  wortUfli 
sort.  At  first,  he  repelled  with  blind  defiance  all  the  representatioBi 
and  threats  of  the  pope.  The  interdict  under  wluch  England 
laid  in  1208,  could  not  break  down  his  stubborn  self-will,  great  as 
the  terror  which  elsewhere  such  a  measure  at  that  time  spread  aD 
around ;  for  the  entire  people,  innocent  and  guilty,  must  suffer,  be- 
cause the  king  would  not  obey  the  pontiff;,  all  must  be  deprived  of  thfl 
blessmg  of  the  church.  Of  the  sacraments,  none  but  extreme  unctun, 
the  baptism  of  children,  and  confession  were  permitted.  The  bodiei 
of  the  dead  were  borne  forth  and  buried  without  prayer  or  the  attend- 
ance of  priests. 

There  was  one  individual,  however,  who  encouraged  the  king  to 
despise  the  interdict  which  filled  so  many  minds  with  uneasinefli. 
The  man  who  possessed  this  influence  with  the  king,  a  theolopan 
named  Alexander,  had  not  adopted  this  policy  through  any  interest 
for  the  truth,  but  solely  induced  by  the  most  sordid  motives  of  g^ 
He  courted  the  king's  favor  to  promote  his  own  advantage,  actins  m 
the  tool  of  his  despotism  in  the  contest  with  papal  absolute.  *^  Thk 
calamity,"  said  he  to  the  poor,  miserable  monarch,  ^^  had  not  C(»M 
upon  England  by  the  king's  fault,  but  on  account  of  the  vices  of  ha 
subjects."    The  king  Umself  was  the  scourge  of  the  Lord,  and  orduned 

'  £p.  lib.  i,  ep.  324.     Decision  on  the    kings  of  Portogal  and  Castile,  br  bsn  tad 
right  of  proper^  in  a  lot  of  land.    Lib.  1,    interdict,  to  remain  faithful  to  cm  U 
«p.  M9,  thar  hia  kgate  ihoald  force  the    th^  had  nfom  to  each  otbor. 
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«C  God  to  rule  the  people  with  a  rod  of  iron.  As  often  happens,  iho 
Mme  was  sud  here  to  uphold  the  interest  of  political  despotism,  as 
hid  been  said  bj  others  to  defend  the  interests  of  truth  and  piety ; 
Ait  oyer  the  possessions  of  princes  and  potentates,  and  over  civil 
governments,  the  pope  had  no  jurisdiction  whatever ;  for,  to  the  first 
tf  the  apostles,  to  Peter,  was  comnutted  by  our  Lord,  oidv  a  purely 
ipritual  authority.  This  worthless  individual  was  overloaded  by  tibo 
fang  with  benefices ;  but  he  afterwards  experienced  the  just  reward 
«f  his  baseness ;  for  the  very  king  whom  he  had  served,  afterwards 
nve  him  up  to  the  pope ;  and,  stripped  of  all  his  prebends,  he  saw 
imself  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  beggar.^ 

The  circumstance  which  at  last,  after  a  resistance  of  five  years, 

bowed  the  stubborn  will  of  the  king  to  submission,  was  not  the  might 

of  the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  pope,  but  fear  of  a  foreign  power  which 

tte  pope  managed  to  raise  up  against  him,  under  the  form  of  a  cru- 

mh.    King  Philip  Augustus,  of  France,  welcomed  the  opportunity 

[     likh  gave  him  a  chance  in  executing  on  kmg  John  the  papal  sen- 

I     taice  of  deposition,  of  makmg  himself  master  of  the  English  crown.    As 

Am  latter  had  the  more  occasion  to  dread  such  a  war,  because  he  had 

auperated  his  subiects  and  excited  discontent  amongst  his  nobles ;  so, 

m  die  year  1218,  he  humbled  his  tone  from  that  of  insolent  defiance 

to  an  equally  slavish  submission.    He  acknowledged  the  pope  as  his 

tfbgb  lord,  received  the  crown  from  his  hands,  swore  subjection  to  him 

Eb  a  vassal,  and  bound  himself  to  assist  in  a  crusade  which  Innocent 

mi  then  laboring  with  great  zeal  to  set  on  foot.    The  pope  now 

kenme  his  protector  and  ^opted  him  as  a  penitent  prodigal.    When 

ihe  nobles  of  England,  dissatisfied  with  the  self-degradation  of  their 

king,  and  with  his  many  arbitrary  acts,  sought  to  revive  the  old  libera 

ties  of  the  realm,  and  to  oppose  a  firm  check  to  despotism,  it  was  the 

who  now  turned  his  spiritual  arms  to  fight  the  battles  of  such  a 

But  if  the  popes,  when  they  appeared  as  defenders  of  justice 

of  sacred  institutions  and  customs,  as  protectors  of  oppressed 

iuiocence,  could  not  fail  thereby  to  present  the  pontifical  dignity  in  a 

more  advantageous  light  to  the  nations,  a  proceeding  of  this  sort, 

iriiere  it  was  so  plainly  evmced  that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice 

everything  else  to  their  personal  aggrandizement,  could  only  produce 

an  impression  injurious  to  their  reputation  on  the  public  conscience. 

In  England,  it  was  already  murmured :   '^  Thou,  who,  as  holy  father, 

ii  the  pattern  of  piety  and  the  protector  of  justice  and  truth,  oughtest 

to  let  thy  light  shine  before  the  whole  world,  dost  thou  enter  into 

concord  with  such  a  wretch,  —  prsdse  and  protect  such  a  monster? 

Alt  thou  defendest  the  tyrant,  who  cringes  before  thee,  that  thou 

mayst  draw  everything  into  the  whirlpool  of  Roman  cupidity ;  yet 

auch  a  motive  directiy  charges  thee  as  guilty  before  God."s    The 

*  See  Ifatthew  of  Paris,  at  the  year  1209,  It  oertainlyappean,  comparing  it  with  other 

1 198.  expressions  or  his,  that  he  cannot  serionslj 

'  The  free-spirited  English   historian,  mean  what  he  himself  saji  ag^koMt  iU»z 

Matthew  of  Ptois,  oaotes  snch  words  (f.  £t  lie  hanmes  lacrimanttw  el. 

aiM)  from  the  Mpi  of  the  EngUah  banms.  vpgemeipaiMttkii 
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city  of  London  despised  the  ban  and  the  interdict,  whereby  Qie  pops 
Bonght  to  compel  ooedience  to  the  king.  The  papaJ  bull  was  declared 
null ;  for  such  things  did  not  depend  on  the  pope's  decision ;  since  tta 
authority  bestowed  on  the  apostle  Peter,  by  our  Lord,  related  sdelj  li 
the  church.  *'  Why  does  the  insatiable  avarice  of  Rome,"  it  was 
said,  ^^  stretch  itself  out  to  us  ?  What  concern  have  the  apostolical 
bishops  with  our  domestic  quarrels  ?  They  want  to  be  saccesson  of 
Constantino,  not  of  Peter.  If  they  do  not  follow  Peter  in  his  woita^ 
they  cannot  partake  of  his  authority ;  for  (rod  treats  men  accorcGng  ti 
then:  true  deserts.  Shameful!  to  see  these  miserable  usurers  aal 
promoters  of  simony  aiming  already,  by  means  of  their  ban,  to  nb 
over  the  whole  world.  How  very  dificrent  from  Peter,  the  men  nk 
claim  to  possess  his  authority !"  ^  And,  in  despite  of  the  interfiel) 
public  worship  still  continued  to  bo  kept  up  in  London. 

The  present  relations  of  the  papal  dominion  to  the  German  emnn 
were  also  favorable  to  it.  The  young  prince  Frederic  the  Seoono,  I 
child  only  a  few  years  old,  left  behind  him  by  the  emperor  Henj 
the  Sixth,  had  been  recommended  by  his  mother  Constantia,  (m  hor 
deathbed,  to  the  guardianship  of  the  pope.  Frederic,  it  is  true,  ml 
abeady  elected  king  of  Rome,  but  there  appeared  to  be  no  poenUE^ 
of  making  his  claims  valid.  His  uncle,  Pnilip,  duke  of  Suabia,  au 
the  duke  Otho,  of  Saxony,  were  contending  with  one  another  for  As 
imperial  dignity,  and  this  furnished  the  pope  with  another  weleoM 
opportumty  of  placing  the  papal  power  hi^  above  every  other  subdit 
ing  among  men ;  to  appropnate  to  himself  the  supreme  direction  cf 
all  human  a&irs,  the  right  of  deciding  as  to  the  disposition  of  tlN 
contested  imperial  crown.  Innocent,  to  prepare  the  way  for  tlN 
decision  of  this  dispute,  drew  up  a  writing,^  in  which,  making  use  cf 
various  passages  of  Scripture,  particularly  from  the  Old  Testament, 
he  brings  together,  in  the  usual  scholastic  form  of  that  time,  tin 
arguments  for  and  against  the  choice  of  all  three,  — Frederic,  Plu^ 
and  Otho.  Agsdnst  Philip  he  objected,  that  he  was  descended  of  I 
race  hostile  to  the  church  ;  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  would  be  visited 
upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  if  they  followed 
their  father's  example.  In  favor  of  Otho  it  was  alleged,  on  the  othei 
hand,  that  he  had  sprung  from  a  race  constantly  devoted  to  the  church ; 
and  the  pope  concluded,  after  examining  all  the  arguments  on  boH 
sides,  that,  if  the  German  princes,  when  he  had  waited  a  sufficient  lengtt 
of  time,  could  not  unite  m  the  choice  of  any  one,  he  should  give  ra 
voice  for  Otho.  When,  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he,  in  tiu 
year  1201,  caused  duke  Otho  to  be  recognized  by  his  legates  as  Idn] 
of  R(»ne,  and  pronounced  excommumcation  on  all  his  opponents,  In 
met  with  determined  resistance  from  Philip's  party,  which  constitutec 

inexpiabilitcr,  cam  scriptam  sit :  principi  honest  opinion :  Sic  igitur  blasphcnuuitei 

non  malediccs,  et  pietatem  et  revercntiam  poncntes  os  in  coelam  ad  interdtcti  rel  ei 

transgredientar,  cum   illastrem  Joannem  commanicationis  sentcntiam  nullum  poai 

regem  Angliae  servnni  assenierunt,  cam  tos  habcntcs  respectum,  per  totam  cmti 

Deo  servire  re&;nare  sit  tem  celebrarunt  divina  signa,  pnlsantei  ( 

^  Matthew  of  Paris,  who  cites  sach  Toioes,  vodbos  aldsonis  modulantet. 

•ddi,  to  be  lore,  whit  hardly  ooold  be  his  '  Begistr.  ed.  Balni.  i,  £  697. 
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0  majority.  A  portion  of  it,  incIucUng  Beyeral  bishops,  issued  a 
ttar  to  the  pope^i  in  which  they  very  strongly  expressed  their  sur- 
Dse  at  the  oonduct  of  his  legate.  ^^  Where  had  it  ever  occurred  in 
A  case  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  that  they  so  interfered  in  the 
Icetion  of  an  emperor  as  to  represent  themselves  either  as  electors,  or 
l.vmpires  over  die  election  7  Originally,  no  papal  election  could  be 
iU  without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor ;  but  the  magnaninuty 
f  flie  emperors  had  led  them  to  renounce  tins  right.  If,  now,  the 
h^Gcity  of  laymen  had  g}yen  up,  from  a  feeUng  of  reverence  to  the 
hndi,  a  ri^t  previously  exercised  by  them,  how  should  the  sacred- 
Ml  of  the  papacy  presume  to  usurp  to  itself  a  ri^t  which  it  never 
MNSsed  ?"  Lmocent  replied  to  this  protestation,  in  a  letter  to  the 
hb  of  Zahringen:  ^^Far  was  it  from  him,"  he  wrote,  ^^  to  take  away 
MB  the  princes  the  right  of  election,  which  belonged  to  them  by  an- 
int  custom,  especially  since  it  was  by  the  apostolical  see  itself,  which 
wA  transferred  this  right  from  the  Ghreeks  to  the  Germans,  that  the 
IBe  had  been  given  them.  But  the  princes  should  also  understand 
|pt  to  the  pope  belonged  the  right  of  trying  the  person  elected 
dig  and  of  promoting  him  to  the  empire,  since  it  is  the  pope  who  has 
iaoint,  to  consecrate,  and  to  crown  lum.  Suppose  then,  even  by 
\'  uanimous  vote  of  the  princes,  the  choice  shoidd  &I1  on  an  excom- 
■sieated  person,  on  a  tjrrant,  on  a  madman,  or  on  a  heretic,  or 
hnHien, — is  the  pope  to  be  forced  to  anoint,  consecrate,  and  crown 
■flh  a  person  ?  "  After  the  assassination  of  duke  Philip,  in  the  year 
UBS,  no  power  remained  to  oppose  kmg  Otho;  and  he  continued  to 
wtmiB  a  good  understanding  with  the  pope,  till  he  obtained  from 
kp  the  imperial  crown.  But  as  he  defended,  agunst  Um,  the  rights 
i  flie  empire,  so  he  soon  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  him ;  which  was 
Uly  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  tiie  pope  pronounced  the  ban 
^Uk  him.  And  now  his  choice  fell  on  the  prince  whom  he  had  at 
W  endeavored  to  place  at  the  farthest  distance  from  the  imperial 
kime,  the  young  prmce,  Frederic  the  Second.    It  was  not  tiU  the 

Ppe  had  examm^  the  choice  of  the  princes  at  the  Lateran  council, 
1215,  tiiat  he  ratified  it. 

Tbe  emperor  Frederic  mi^t  well  adopt,  from  the  first,  the  spirit 
lUdi  animated  his  ancestry  m  their  contest  with  the  popes ;  nor  were 
le  teachings  of  lus  own  experience,  from  his  earliest  childhood,^  cal- 
idiled  to  insjnre  him  mth  much  love  for  them.  Still,  his  natural  pro- 
Inoe  forbade  lum,  in  the  outset,  to  let  his  designs  be  known  pubhcly. 
y  the  getting  up  of  a  new  crusade  was  a  favorite  thought  of  Inno- 
MBt^s  successor,  Honorius  the  Third,  which  lay  nearer  to  his  heart 
bin  the  interest  of  the  papal  hiorarchv,  so  Frederic  could  take  ad- 
lUtage  of  this  humor  of  the  pope,  and,  by  falling  in  with  it',  carry  out 
■any  objects  of  his  own,  which  under  other  circumstances  would  not 
Mfe  been  possible.  He  amused  the  pope,  however,  by  putting  off, 
iNMn  one  time  to  another,  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  undertake  a 

*  Ifc  c  1 715.  receired  from  pope 

*  Frederic  compUdDS,  L  1*  en.  20,  de  Vi-    whose  gnardiMithipfcn 
rit,  of  the  bad  treatment  he  W  alxeedy    by  hie  djiog  mocheCi 
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crusade.  When  the  last  tenn  had  arriyed,  m  which  Frederic  had 
bonnd  himself,  under  penalty  of  the  ban,  actually  to  engage  in  U 
crusade,  Honorius  died.  This  was  in  the  year  1227.  His  succcMir, 
Gregory  the  Ninth,  though  now  seventy-seven  years  old,  was  still  fid 
of  energy,  and  as  Ihe  papal  hierarchy  was  with  him  a  more  imporimt 
object  than  the  cause  of  the  crusades,  the  emperor  found  it  more  dBfr 
cmt  to  satisfy  lum.  Frederic  seemed  disposed  really  to  fulfil  the  pntt- 
ise  given  two  years  before.  A  great  army  assembled  near  Brmdidi 
for  tiie  purpose  of  passing  by  sea  to  the  East.  The  emperor  had  it 
ready  embarked ;  when  compelled,  as  he  said,  by  illness,  he  tamed 
back,  and  the  whole  expedition  was  broken  up.  The  pope  looM 
upon  this  as  a  mere  pretext ;  and  at  the  annual  Roman  Synod  of  Bw^ 
ter,  he  pronounced  the  ban  on  the  emperor,  and  absolvea  his  sulgeoli 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  In  a  letter  to  the  Idng  of  En^and^* 
the  emperor  complained  of  the  wrong  done  him  by  the  pope ;  ha 
solemnly  avowed  his  innocence,  and  declared  it  to  be  his  determinafim 
to  fulfil  his  vow  as  soon  as  it  was  possible.  He  sought  to  show,  ttii 
cupdity  and  ambition  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  machinations  of  As 
Roman  court.'  ^'  The  primitive  church,  founded  in  poverty  and  sisi* 
plicity,  had  been  firuitfhl  of  holy  men ;  but  through  superabundencocf 
earthly  goods  she  had  become  corrupted."  He  drew  a  picture  of  iiil 
extortions,  which,  to  the  great  injury  of  Christendom,  proceeded  fiM 
Rome ;  he  pointed  to  the  history  of  England  in  the  times  of  Innooerf 
the  Third,  as  a  warning  against  papal  ambition,  which  sought  to  maka 
all  empires  dependent  on  itself;  and  he  called  upon  the  princes  to  takB 
a  lesson  from  his  own  example,  and,  according  to  the  ancient  proveib^ 
**  Look  out  for  themselves,  when  their  neighbor's  house  was  on  fire.*" 
Still  the  emperor,  doubtless,  understood  that  he  should  always  haie 
the  public  voice  against  him,  till  he  had  refuted,  by  his  own  ac&B] 
the  reproachful  charges  of  the  pope.^  In  the  year  1228,  he  undaP' 
took  an  expedition  to  Palestine.  This,  however,  would,  in  the  eyes  cf 
the  pope,  only  make  the  matter  worse ;  for  it  appeared  an  unheardntf 
contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  that  Frederic  should  yentim 
so  to  despise  the  ban  pronounced  on  him  as  to  put  himself  at  tlie  head 
of  so  holy  an  enterprise.  He  issued  the  command  to  Palestine,  thai 
no  one  should  obey  the  emperor,  since  he  was  an  excommumcatod 

Erson.  He  sought  to  stir  up  enemies  against  him  on  all  aides,  and 
I  states  were  threatened.  The  emperor  managed  to  render  all  Ham 
attempts  abortive.  He  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  issuing  his  orden 
to  the  army,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  Qod  and  cC 
Christendom.     Through  fi&yorable  political  circumstances,  he 


1  Matthew  of  FariB,  at  the  year  1228,  foL  thinking  which  he  expressed,  when  he  d» 

9M.  dared  among  the  Mohammedaiu,  tfaftt  hi 

*  Curia  Romana  omninin  maloram  radix  had  undertaken  this  expedition,  and  wm 

et  origo,  non  matemos,  sed  actus  exercens  obliged  to  acquire  sometmng  by  meani  id 

vovereales,  ex  cognitis  fructibus  suis  certum  it,  in  order  to  restore  his  eood  fiune  in  tti 

fiuaens  argnmentum.  West    See  extraits  des  historiens  anbei 

'  In  the  words  of  Virgil :    Tunc  tua  res  relatifs  aux  guerres  des  Croisades,  par  M 

agitar,  paries  qnnm  proximus  ardct  Beinauld,  1S29,  pag.  489. 

^It  was  the  emperor's  true  mode  of 
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leded  in  conoluding  a  peace  of  ten  years  with  the  Saltan  of  Egypt ; 
hereby,  to  be  sore,  the  wishes  of  those  who  felt  a  deeper  interest 
m  the  emperor  for  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  the  East,  were  by 
•  means  satisfied.  At  the  holy  sepulchre,  he  placed  upon  his  head 
b  crown  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  nis  letters  written  to 
hvope,  boasted,  with  a  tone  of  triumph,  of  the  great  things  he  had 
urn  Me  to  accomplish  in  so  short  a  time.  ^^  The  finger  of  Qod,"  he 
hriaced, ''  was  manifestly  in  it."  Then,  m  the  year  1229,  he  haa- 
Pld  back  to  Europe,  to  the  relief  of  his  hardly-pressed  states.  Here 
ilbimd  very  many  enemies  to  contend  with ;  and  the  pope  endeav- 
iri  to  ^t  up  a  general  crusade  agunst  him.  The  emperor  eaaly 
■I  Ae  victory ;  yet  he  understood  too  well  the  spirit  of  his  age,  to  liie 
lyscd^  to  push  things  to  an  extreme.  He  concluded,  in  1230,  a 
Mty  with  the  pope,  which  was  to  the  latter's  advantase.  He  prom- 
Md  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  church,  on  all  we  points  witii 
llMnce  to  which  he  had  been  excommunicated.  Yet,  as  both 
Mibed  true  to  their  principles,  this  peace  could  not  be  of  very  long 
hmikiu  ;  and  though  tiiey  were  apparentiy  united,  yet  in  secret  they 
mked  in  opposition  to  each  other.  When  Frederic  sought  to  subject 
k  lilies  of  Lombardy,  to  extend  and  confirm  his  power  in  Italy,  but 
Aped  to  accept  the  offered  mediation  of  the  pope,  which  would  go 
iHst  his  interests,  the  latter  became  still  more  alienated  firom  him. 
ill  snited  himself  with  the  liberty-loving  cities  of  Lombardy,  which 
bl  emperor  had  exasperated  by  his  despotic  conduct;  and,  in  the 
tir  1289,  he  pronounced  the  ban  on  hift  anew,  because  he  had  strip- 
ii  the  church  of  many  of  her  possessions,  and  because  of  the  op- 
MBve  measures  with  which  he  had  burdened  her.  At  the  same 
mbf  he  threw  in  an  accusation,  which,  in  this  age,  must  have  made  a 
IMHfeer  impres^n  than  all  the  rest,  that,  ^'  on  account  of  his  words 
li  deeds,  which  were  known  through,  the  whole  world,  he  was  strong- 
fMspected  of  not  thiddng  rightiy  about  the  Catholic  &ith."  The 
Mnror  thereupon  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  Christian  princes  and 
irainals,  in  which  he  was  careful  to  distinguish  the  pope  from  the  Bo- 
mb church  and  the  papal  see.  While  he  testified  his  reverence  for 
H  apostolical  see,  he  declared  Gregory  only  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
lee.  He  could  not  recognize,  as  his  judge,  a  man  who,  firom  the 
■ty  had  shown  himself  to  be  his  bitterest  enemy.  The  moving  spring 
F  Us  actions  was  nothing  but  a  selfishness,  which  could  not  forgave 
le  emperor  for  being  unwilling  to  leave  in  his  (the  pope's)  hands  the 
Moagement  of  Italian  a&irs.  He  appealed  ta  the  decision  of  a  genr 
Ell  council.  To  wipe  away  the  impression  which  this  declaration 
il^t  create,  the  pope  now  came  forth  more  openly  with  the  charge, 
bdi  before  he  had  but  hmted  at.  He  issued  a  bull,  in  which  he 
■tayed  the  emperor  in  the  blackest  colors  as  an  infidel.  He  ao- 
Med  him  of  having  asserted  that  the  whole  world  had  been  deceived 
f  three  impostors, — Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed ;  that  men  shoold 
dieve  notiung  but  that  which  could  be  made  out  o«JByJMalground8| 
id  ezplamed  fix)m  the  forces  of  nature.  It  waa  iQfl^Pkl^  beheve 
iftt  God  was  bom  of  a  virgin.  j^^^ 
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The  question  here  arises,  whether  these  complaints  against  Hie  ni 
coos  opinions  of  the  emperor  Frederic  rest  on  any  basis  of  tmfl 
Assuredly,  the  testimony  of  the  pope  against  him  cannot  be  reeerra 
as  trustworthy.  Respecting  a  prince,  who  contended  so  powerfiinj 
agiunst  the  hierarchy,  and  thus  became  inyolved  in  contentions  wiil 
ihe  monks,  who  serv^  as  its  instruments ;  a  prince  who  rose  abofi 
many  of  the  prejudices  of  his  times,  and  who  lived  on  very  free  teni 
with  the  Saracens,  it  was  easy  to  set  afloat  disreputable  stories  of  Ibi 
sort.  A  pope  so  pasdonately  prejudiced  against  the  emperor  was 
doubtless,  inclined  to  believe  everyttiing  bad  dT  him ;  and  as  the  ea 
peror  called  him  the  protector  of  the  heretics  in  Milan,  so  he  wool!  bi 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  retort  the  accusation  more  severely  in  m 
other  form.  Even  the  historian  Matthew  of  Paris  notices  tiie  oqa 
tradictions  in  which  men  involved  themselves  by  these  charges  agui 
the  emperor.  Sometimes  he  was  accused  of  having  declared  aU  iki 
three  rounders  of  religion  to  be  impostors;  sometimes  of  bmqj 
placed  Mohammed  above  Christ.  We  might  conceive  that  Fredfliii 
was  led  by  his  contest  with  the  hierarchy,  and  by  the  clearer  disoflni 
ment  of  his  less  prejudiced  understanding,  to  detect  the  falsificalMn 
of  original  Christianity,  and  the  corruption  of  the  church  which  spnip( 
from  the  mixing  up  of  spiritual  and  secular  things.  Jud^gfrcnn  tti 
public  imperial  declarations  compiled  by  the  chancellor  IPeter  4 
Vineis,  it  might  appear,  we  admit,  that  Frederic  the  Seecmd  umed  i 
a  purification  of  the  church  on  this  particular  side  ;  as,  in  a  drodi 
letter  to  the  princes,  appealiifg  to  the  testimony  of  his  conscience,  ni 
to  God,  he  declares :  ''  It  had  ever  been  his  purpose  to  bring  back  d 
the  clergy,  and  especially  the  higher  order,  to  the  standard  of  tti 
apostolical  church,  when  they  led  an  apostolical  life,  and  imittttoi 
the  humility  of  our  Lord.  For  such  clergymen  are  used  to  behold  flu 
vision  of  angels,  to  shine  by  miracles,  to  heal  the  mck,  to  raise  iki 
dead,  and  to  subject  princes  to  themselves,  not  by  arms,  but  by  flu 
power  of  a  holy  Ufe."  ^^  But  the  clergy  at  present,"  he  then  addi 
^^  devoted  to  the  world  and  to  drunkenness,  are  lovers  of  pleasures  mov 
than  lovers  of  God.  In  their  case,  religion  is  choked  by  the  super 
fluity  of  riches.  To  deprive  them  of  those  hurtful  riches,  with  whid 
they  are  damnably  burdened,  is  a  work  of  charity.  He  would  innb 
all  the  princes  to  cooperate  with  him  in  this  work,  in  order  that  tiv 
clergy,  relieved  of  all  their  superfluities,  may  serve  God,  contentei 
with  a  littie."^  The  emperor  here  expresses  a  conviction,  which  w 
find  expressed  in  many  a  reaction  of  the  Christian  spirit  against  ifa 
secularization  of  the  church,  since  the  time  of  Arnold  of  Bresda 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  in  the  song 
of  the  German  national  poets,  and  in  the  phenomena  of  the  histonr  c 
sects.  But  the  public  declarations  of  a  monarch  can  hardly  be  taka 
as  trustworthy  sources  from  which  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  reli^oa 
omnions ;  ana  the  rest  of  the  emperor's  conduct  by  no  means  evince 
that  he  was  governed  by  any  such  plan  of  impoverislung  the  dergj 

*  Ep. « 
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Hid  appears  in  his  laws  to  have  been  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  sects 
to  Ibe  advantage  of  the  hierarchy,  although  in  many  of  them  he  must 
Ittfe  observed  a  fike  religious  interest  directed  against  the  seculariza-" 
tion  of  the  church. 

As  to  the  remarks  ascribed  to  Frederic  the  Second,  by  which  he  is 
dkged  to  have  placed  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan 
idpons  on  one  and  the  same  level,  such  remarks^  may,  perhaps, 
hue  only  been  a  current  form  among  the  people  for  expressing  a 
■Inralistic  mode  of  thinking.  But  although  expressions, —  actually 
aide  by  no  one, — but  which  had  become  stamped  as  the  current 
ibtse,  to  denote  a  deistic,  naturalistic  mode  of  thinking,  may  have 
ken  wrongfully  attributed  to  the  emperor  Frederic, — yet  it  may  be 
few,  after  all,  that,  from  other  indications,  men  had  reason  to  conclude 
All  he  was  reaUy  given  to  such  a  mode  of  thinking.  Several  other 
Murks,  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  him,  and  supposed  to  indicate  a 
Wded  infidelity,  were  circulated  about ;  as,  for  example,  that  once, 
m  feeing  the  host  carried  by,  he  observed,  ^'How  long  shall  this  im- 
Mtore  go  on  ?">  It  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  Mohammedans, 
m  emperor  left  the  impression,  during  his  stay  in  the  East,  that  he 
VM  anyttiing  but  a  believing  Christian.^  It  may  be  easily  explained 
bv,— by  his  passionate  contests  with  the  popes,  from  whom  he  had 

Sirienced,  ever  since  his  earliest  childhocnl,  in  the  name  of  reli^on 
Ae  church,  so  much  evil ;  by  his  opposition  to  the  acknowledged 
atraption  of  the  church ;  by  the  incongruities  between  the  reigning 
Ami  doctrine  and  his  clear  understanding,  Frederic  might  be  im- 
flled  to  reject  the  whole  at  once,  destitute  as  he  was  of  the  religious 
Mie  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  separate  and  distinguish  the 
•igjoal  faith  and  the  foreign  elements  with  which  it  had  become  encum- 
wed.  The  influence  of  the  learned  Mohammedans,  witii  whom  he 
W  on  terms  of  intimacy,  might  also  have  contributed,  to  promote  such 
i  tandencv  in  him.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  Frederic's  one- 
tfad  intellectual  training,  in  which  sincerity  and  warmth  of  religious 
ftefing  had  no  part,  should  have  led  him  to  an  infidelity,  which  was 

'  See  farther  on,  in  the  history  of  the  minaret  of  Omar*  s  mosqae  in  Jemsaleniy 

iMastic  theology.  the  cadi,  with  whom  the  emperor  resided, 

'  See  Matthew  of  Paris,  at  the  year  1 439,  was  greatly  annoyed.  He  contrived  to  ha^e 

tlOS;  and  something  more  definite  by  the  it  stopped.'  lest  the  emperor  might  be  of- 

eoBtemporary  Alberic,  asLeibniU  (Access,  fended.    The  latter,  surprised  at  no  long- 

WtL  L  ii,  56S)  relates.      The  emperor's  er  hearing  the  accustomed  cry  from  the 

vtidi,  as  the  pyx  was  being  carried  by  to  minaret,  asked  the  cadi  the  reason  of  it; 

t  mtk  person,  were :  ^  Hen  me  I  qoamdiu  and  the  cadi  explained  the  whole  matter. 

teabit  truffa  ista  ?"  **  You  have  done  wrong,"  said  the  emperor, 

'  Abolfeda  repeats,  from  the  mouth  of  a  —  **  why  should  you,  on  my  account,  be 

Moluunmedan  scholar,  Gemel-ed-din,  who  wanting  to  your  auty,  to  your  law,  to  your 

1  high  in  the  estimation  of  Frederic's  religion  V     See  the  book  of  Reinauld, 

,  an  account  of  Frederic's  inclination  alr^y  referred  to,  p.  432.  An  official,  at- 

ftiror  of  the  followers  of  Islam,  which  tachcd  to  the  mosque  of  Omar,  who  con- 

JMfrnili  i1  from  him  to  his  sons ;    with  ducted  him  about,  related  that  the  empe- 

«ych.  to  be  sure,  the  false  story  is  joined,  ror's  conyersation  showed  sufficiently  that 

that,  for  diis  reason,  Frederic  was  excom-  he  belieyed  nothing  about  Christianity; 

■niiinted  by  the  pope,  tom.  y,  pp.  145-46.  when  he  spoke  of  it,  it  was  only  to  ridi- 

Wheii  the  words  or  the  Koran  against  cole  it    L.  c.  p.  431.  ^ 

ChrMaBitj  were  proclaimed  from   the  M 

VOL.  IV.  16  ■ 
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ealled  forth,  in  occarional  paroxysms,  at  least,  by  mere  bmtal  roda^ 
ness,  in  the  case  of  king  John  of  En^and.  We  mi^t  indeed  say, 
with  the  historian  Mattibew  of  Paris,  that  ihe  reli^ous  opimoos  of 
this  emperor,  concerning  which  we  can  iudge  but  from  what  otbeif 
report,  are  certamly  known  only  to  the  Omniscient  :^  bnt  if  we  ccnn- 
pare  all  the  acconnts  diffused  among  Christians  and  Mohanunednty 
we  must  still  be  inclmed  to  consider  him  as  having  been,  to  say  dw 
least,  a  denier  of  revealed  reli^on.  The  circmnstance  ttuit  the  pops 
did  not  make  any  further  nse  of  these  criminations,  by  no  meani 
makes  it  clear  that  they  were  all  a  fabrication ;  for  natoraUy,  it  voaU 
have  been  found  difficult,  if  not  impos^ble,  to  establish  these  chargoi 
on  such  grounds  of  evidence  as  were  required,  in  order  to  bring  i 
process  against  him. 

A  coidUct  arose  between  Gregory  the  Ninth  and  the  emperor 
Frederic,  for  life  or  for  death  ;  the  old  Gregory  brought  secular  and 
spiritual  weapons  to  bear  against  the  emperor ;  he  allied  himself  with 
me  cities  of  Lombardy,  which  were  battling  for  their  freedom,  and 
from  all  quarters  sought  to  collect  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  whence  various  complaints  about  the  corruption  of  the  Bo* 
man  court,  and  many  a  free  speech  in  opposition  to  it,  would  natanDj 
be  provoked.^  The  emperor  cleared  himself  publicly  from  the  Ufp&t' 
rions  thrown  upon  him  by  the  pope,  by  a  fuD  profesoon  of  omh 
doxy ;  he  contrived  to  prevent  the  introduction,  mto  his  states,  of  papil 
bulls,  which  were  adverse  to  his  interests;  and  carried  his  point,  in 
forbidding  the  pope's  interdict  to  be  observed.  Even  at  Pisa,  masi 
was  celebrated  in  his  presence.  The  monks  and  clergy,  who  consented 
to  be  used  as  the  pope's  instruments,  and  refused  to  hold  pubUc  WQI^ 
ship,  were  removed  from  his  states.  His  weapons  also  were  snccesB- 
ful.  In  the  year  1239,  his  troops  stood  victorious  before  the  gates  of 
Bomc.  The  pope  meanwhile  sent  letters  missive  for  a  general  coon- 
oil,  to  meet  in  1241,  and  proposed  to  the  emperor  a  suspenmoD  of 
arms,  in  order  that  the  meeting  might  be  held.  Frederic,  it  is  true, 
was  inclined  to  peace ;  but  he  well  understood  the  hostile  intentions 
of  the  pope,  who  only  wanted  to  use  the  council  as  an  instrument 
against  him  ;  and  he  would  not  be  hindered  by  it  in  prosecuting  his 
designs  against  the  Lombardian  states.  He  therefore  accepted  the 
proposal  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  on  the  condition  tiiat  the 
Lombardian  states,  the  allies  of  the  pope,  should  have  no  share  in  it, 
and  that  no  council  should  be  assembled.  The  pope  would  not  listen 
to  this ;  nor  yet  would  he  suflFer  himself  to  be  prevented  from  holding 
a  council.  He  contrived  so  to  arrange  it,  that  a  Genoese  fleet  should 
be  at  hand  for  the  protection  of  the  prelates  who  might  attend  tilie 
council.    In  vain  were  all  the  warnings  giving  out  by  the  emperor. 

^  Matthew   of  Paris    8a3r8,  concerning    confandens  fas  nefasqne,  quod  depouto  n^ 


IMeric's  accusers  on  the  point  of  his  or-  bore  relut  rocrctrix  vulgaris  et  effrons 

tiiodox^ :  Si  peccabant,  vel  non,  novit  ipse,  nibns  venalis  et  expoeita,  usuram  pro  panro^ 

qui  nihil  ignorat    L.  c.  f.  527.  simoniam  pro  nullo  inconTenicnii  repnta- 

'  Matthew  of  Paris  says :  Adeo  inyalnit  Tit    L.  c.  L  493. 
Bomame  ecdesiae  insatiabilis  cnpiditai, 
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Aa  Oenoese  fleet,  howerer,  was  beaten  by  tiiat  of  the  emperor,  and 

miBiy  prelates  fell  into  his  hands  as  prisoners.   Yet  the  pope,  advanced 

ta  he  was  in  years,  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  moved  by  this  unto- 

ipud  event.     He  required  of  the  emperor,  to  the  last,  unaualified  sab- 

nanon.    Frederic  now  saw  his  predictions  verified,  and  he  took  no 

P'  t  to  conceal  his  joy  at  having  penetrated  into  the  pope's  designs, 
also  shut  his  eves  to  all  forbearance  towards  the  pope.  In  his 
]lodamationB,  he  awelt  on  the  contrast  between  such  a  pope  and  the 
itastle  Peter,  of  whom  he  pretended  to  be  the  vicegerent.  ^^  When 
te  pope  'A  in  drink,"  sua  he,  ^  he  fancies  himself  able  to  control 
As  emperor  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world."^  The  aged  pope 
&d,  wnile  thus  hardly  pressed,  in  the  year  1241. 

After  the  sadden  demise  of  Celestin  the  Fourth,  who  was  chosen 
vbAj  followed  a  two  years'  vacancv  of  the  papal  chair ;  and  the  car- 
Attb,  by  the  tardiness  of  the  election,  which  many  ascribed  to  their 
iwkDy  views,  to  the  ambition  and  the  thirst  for  power  of  individuals, 
inm  upon  themselves  violent  reproaches.^  Cconpelled  by  the  em- 
peror to  hasten  the  election,  they  finally  made  choice  of  cardinal  Sini- 
lill  of  Anagni,  Innocent  the  Fourth.  The  new  government  opened 
liHi  peaceful  prospects ;  for  a  treaty  was  set  on  foot  between  the  em- 
pamr  and  the  pope,  and  such  an  one  as  would  redound  to  the  advan- 
tip  of  the  hitter.  But  when  the  two  principal  parties  came  to  meet 
ftrihe  purpose  of  ratifying  it,  they  showed  a  mutual  distrust  in  each 
oAei^s  proceeding?,  and  the  aflBur  was  spun  out  in  length.  Meantime, 
LBoeent,  who  had  no  intention  to  deal  honestly  with  the  emperor, 
omed  by  fli^t  from  a  situation  in  which,  besieged  by  the  weapons 
cf  mderic,  he  could  not  act  fireely.  According  to  a  preconcerted 
jliB,  he  was  conveyed  by  a  Genoese  fleet  to  Lyons.  There  he  placed 
the  emperor  once  more  under  the  ban.  Next,  he  sent  letters  missive 
fer  a  general  council  to  meet  at  Lvons  in  the  year  1245,  where,  also^ 
Aederic  was  cited  to  appear  and  defend  himself.'  The  pope  presented 
brfbre  this  council  many  and  violent  charges  against  tae  emperor ; 

'  Sp.  I.    Ta  td  hoc  yiris  al  oonoedas,  hi  paMioiu  and  woridljr  interetti,  no  longer 

criw  vMis  et  scyphis  anreis  icriptiim  est :  had  ita  former  power,  is  the  anecdote  toldbj 

tto^  bibis.     Cajas  vorbi  praeteritara  sic  Matthew  of  Paris :  ^  A  priest  in  Paris  waa 

Aeqnenter  in  mensa  repetis  et  post  dbum,  obliged,inconfonnitT  with  a  command  ad- 

fiod<|naairapta8asqneadtertiamcoelani,  dressed  to  all,  to  publish  the  ban  which  had 

■bkaice  et  Graece  lo()aeris  et  Latine.  been  i>ronoanced  asainst  Frederic    In  do- 

'  So  the  emperor  wntes  to  them  (ep.  14) :  ing  this,  he  declared  that  he  had  received 

Brtentea  nt  oolabri  non  anae  sursam  sunt,  it  in  chaige  to  announce  the  ban  with  ta- 

MpWs;  ted  (jpaae  ante  oeulossita  sunt,  mun-  pers  burning  and  the  ringing  of  the  beDa. 

ma,  non  spiritualia  intuentibus  provide-  He   knew  of  the  violent  contention,  and 

tis.    8itit  enim  qnaelibet  praesulatnm  et  the  inextinguishable  hatred  between  them 

pipakm  eaorit  apicem.    And  in  a  letter  of  both;  but  as  to  the  cause  of  it  he  knew 

the  king  of  France  (ep.  35) :  £coe  nobills  nothing.    He  was  aware,  too,  that  one  of 

Bba  Bomana  sine  capite  vivit,  quae  caput  the  two  was  to  blame  and  wronged  the 

eMaliamm.    Quarel    Certe  propter  dis-  other;  but  which  one  it  was,  he  did  not 

eoniiam  Bomanorum ;  sed  quid  eos  ad  dis-  know.    But  he  pronounced  the  ban  on  that 

eprfiam  provocaviti     Auri  cupiditas  et  one,  whichever  it  was,  him  wronged  the 

flabitio  dignitatam.     He  reproaches  them  other,  and  he  pronounced  thoMc  free  who 

m  account  of  their  fear  of  the  emperor.  suffered  the  wrong  which  was  so  irnnrioua 

'  A  remarkable  sign  of  the  freer  public  to  entire  Christen<u>m.  See  Ma^  of  Flaria, 

lentiment,  oo  which  already  the  word  of  t  575.  '^ 

popea,  io  manifestly  governed  bj  worldly 
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and  among  these  were  charges  of  heresy,  and  of  sosmcioiui  comie^y- 
tions  with  the  Saracens.  The  imperial  statesman,  Thadaeos  de  SaesBa, 
who  attended  the  council  as  Frederic's  envoy,  the  only  individoal  wh» 
stood  forth  in  his  defence,  replied  to  these  charges  with  a  satirical 
allusion  to  the  Roman  court.  One  thing,  at  least,  spoke  in  the  em- 
peror's favor,  said  he; in  his  states,  he  ti^erated  no  usurer.^  He  at 
the  same  time  declared,  however,  that  to  the  most  serious  char^,ihai 
of  heresy,  the  emperor  himself  alone  must  answer  in  person ;  and  he 
therefore  solicited  a  longer  delay  for  him.  With  difficulty,  tfie  pope 
was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  a  respite  of  two  weeks.  But  Fredene 
declined  appearing  before  a  council,  got  up  by  a  pope  in  open  hostilitf 
to  him,  as  a  thing  beneath  his  own  dignity  and  that  of  the  empire. 
The  pope  now  proceeded  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  pronounce  the 
ban  and  the  sentence  of  deposition  on  the  emperor.  Thaddeus  Um- 
self  was  struck  with  awe  and  dismay  ;  on  the  emperor  alone  it  fiuled 
of  making  the  least  impression.  On  hearing  of  what  had  been  done, 
he  sent  for  the  imperisd  crown,  and  placing  it  on  his  head,  said:  ^'I 
still  possess  this  crown ;  and  without  a  bloody  struggle  I  shall  not  let 
it  be  plucked  away  from  me  by  the  attack  of  any  pope  or  coondl.^ 
He  drew  up  a  circidar  letter,  addressed  to  all  the  princes,  in  which  be 
expressed  himself  in  much  too  strong  and  free  a  manner*  for  the 
spirit  of  -the  times,  against  the  proceedings  of  tiie  pope.'  ^^  Would 
that  we  had  learned  a  lesson,"  said  he,  ^^  from  Uie  example  of  the 
monarohs  before  us,  instead  of  finding  ourselves  compelled  to  senre* 
by  what  we  must  suffer,  as  examples  for  those  who  come  after  uit 
l!he  sons  of  our  own  subjects  forget  the  condition  of  their  Others,  and 
honor  neither  king  nor  emperor  the  moment  they  are  consecrated  as 
apostolical  fathers.  What  have  not  all  the  princes  to  fear  from  this 
prince  of  the  priests,  if  one  of  them  takes  such  liberties  with  the  em^ 

Eeror  !  The  princes  have  none  to  blame  but  themselves ;  they  have 
rougbt  the  mischief  on  their  own  heads  by  their  submissive  obedi- 
ence to  these  pretended  saints,  whose  ambition  is  large  enough  to 
swallow  up  the  whole  world."  "  0,  if  your  simple  credulity  would 
only  beware  of  this  leaven  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  wluch,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  is  hypocrisy,  how  many  scandab 
of  that  Roman  court  you  would  learn  to  execrate,  which  are  so  infill 
mous  that  decency  forbids  us  to  name  them."^  The  numberiess  sources 
of  revenue,  by  which  they  would  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  many  an  impoverished  state,  made  them  crazy,  as  the  princes  them* 
selves  must  be  well  aware.    He  called  upon  them  to  mute  with  him 


*  Matthew  of  Paris,  f.  585.  dentiae  et  sapientiae   halmit,  impi 

'  Matthew  of  Paris  says,  concerning  the  et  impradenter  exstinxit  atqoe  delerit. 
impression  which  this  letter  made :  Frideri-        '  £p.  3. 

CU8   libcrtatcm   ac  nobilitatem   ecclesine,        ^  O  si  vestrae  credalitatis  simplidtM  a 

qaam  ipse  nunquam  aaxit,  scd  magniflci  scribamm  et  pharisaeomm  fermento,  qvod 

antecessores  ejus  malo  erato  suo  stabili-  est  hypocrisis,  jnxta  sententiam  galvatorit 

erant,  toto  conamine  studuit   annallare  et  sihi   cararet  attendere,  qnot  illiiu 

de  haercsi  per  id  ipsum  se  reddens  suspec-  tnrpitndines  exccrari  possetis,  qaaa 

turn,  merito  omnem,  auem    hactenus  in  tas  et  pndor  prohibet  noe  effari. 
omni  popalo  igniculnm  ramae  propriae  pm- 
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m  irresting  from  Hie  clergy  this  abandance  of  earthly  goods,  which 

vu  only  a  sooree  of  cormptioii  to  them  and  to  the  church. 

>  Tlie  fierce  contest  began  anew ;  and  in  vain  did  the  emperor  at 

laigth,  moTcd  by  an  unfortunate  turn  of  civil  affiiirs,  ofier  his  hand 

far  peace.    Innocent  continued  implacably  to  carry  on  the  war  till  the 

ieaih  of  the  emperor,  in  1250 ;  and  the  popes  never  ceased  to  perse- 

«ite  tiie  descendumts  of  the  house  ci  Hohenstaufen.     Thus  the  papal 

inmr  came  forth  victorious,  as  to  outward  success,  from  these  last 

lioknt  contests ;  but  this  very  victory  was  destined  to  prove  its  ruin. 

As  power  which  could  not  be  overthrown  by  outward  force,  must,  as 

Bmard  had  foretold,  prepare  the  way  for  its  own  destruction,  by 

bong  abused.    This  very  age  furnished  an  example  to  show  how  a 

MO,  witfi  no  other  weapons  than  those  of  piety  and  truth,  might 

fMfcore  with  impunity  to  resist  the  abuse  of  that  power  which  could 

Inble  mi^ty  monarchs. 

;  This  man  was  Bobert  Grrosshead  (Capito),  bishop  of  Lmcoln ;  a 
wm  who  held  also  an  important  place  among  Uie  learned  theolopana 
tf  his  age.  He  was  induced,  by  reason  of  a  dispute  with  the  worldly^ 
liaded  canonicals  q{  his  cathedral,  to  make  a  journey  to  the  Roman 
miiy  and  thus  he  had  an  opportumty  of  leammg,  by  personal  obser- 
l^iaOy  the  whole  extent  of  the  corruption  which  prevuled  at,  and  pro- 
leeded  from,  that  court.  In  the  year  1250,  he  delivered  before  the 
ftftl  oonrt,  at  Lyons,  a  strikingly  bold  discourse,  in  which  he  por- 
taged at  hurge  the  fiuilts  of  the  church,  and  pcnnted  out  how  &r  tibey 
vne  ehargeaUe  to  the  Roman  court.^  ^  The  bad  she^^erds,"  he  saya 
hrtty  '^  are  the  cause  of  the  infidelity,  schisms,  folse  doctrines,  and 
111  eonduct  throu^ont  the  whole  world.*  As  the  great  work  of 
Cfaisi,  for  which  he  came  into  the  world,  was  the  salvation  of  souls, 
Md  tbe  great  woric  ci  Satan  is  their  destruction ;  so  the  shepherds^ 
iko  as  shenherds  bike  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  the^  preach 
sot  (he  word  of  Gh>d, — even  though  they  should  not  lead  vicious  lives, 
««aie  anti-CShrist,  and  Satan,  clothing  himself  as  an  angel  of  li^t." 
Hs  then  goes  (m  to  describe  the  additional  evil  of  a  bad  life  in  the 
doOT.  ^*  And  the  guilt  of  the  whole,"  says  he,  ^^  lies  at  the  door  of 
(he  Roman  court,  not  simply  because  it  does  not  root  out  this  evil,— • 
then  it  alone  is  both  able  and  bound  to  do  so, — but  still  more,  b^ 
ttase  itself,  by  its  dispensations,  provisions,  and  collations  appoints 
■di  shepherds ;  and  thus,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  temporal  life  of 
IB  individual,  expose  to  eternal  death  thousands  of  souls,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  every  one  of  whom  Christ  died.  To  be  sure,  the  pope,  being  the 
vicegerent  of  Christ,  must  be  obeyed.  But  when  a  pope  aJlows  him- 
idf  to  be  moved  by  motives  of  consanguinity,  or  any  other  secular 
iBfcerest,  to  do  anythmg  omtrarv  to  the  precepts  and  will  of  Christ, 
then  he  who  obeys  him,  manifestly  separates  hunself  from  Christ  and 

• 

*  This  discoane,  with  other  writinsfl  of  '  Mali  ptf tons  cmm  inSdelitatii,  schlf- 

Bobnti  it  to  be  fimnd  in  the  Appendix  to  nwtie,  hMietioaa  |Mai|gg^|vltioefle  oon- 

IhtFMciciiliieieniniexpetendAnimfogiea-  TerMtionif  per 
damiiiqriie,  by  Ortninos  Gimtiiii,cd.  Brown, 
ia  ths  App.  ioL  151. 
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hiB  body,  the  church,  and  from  him  who  fills  the  apostolical  chair,  as 
the  representative  of  Christ.  But,  whenever  a  untvereal  obecKenee  i$ 
paid  him  in  euch  things,  then  comes  the  true  and  complete  apo9ta»y^~' 
the  time  of  anti- Christ.**  He  nnconscionsly  predicts  the  Befenna* 
tion,  when  he  says :  ^^  God  forbid,  that  this  chair  should  at  some 
future  day,  when  true  Christians  refuse  to  obey  it  in  suA  things^ 
attempt  to  compel  obedience,  and  thus  become  the  cause  of  egpestaegy 
and  of  an  open  schism^^  In  opposition  to  the  pope's  practice  ot 
carrying  on  war  with  worldly  weapons,  he  says :  ^^  Those  who  aiB 
annous  for  the  safety  of  this  chair,  are  much  afraid  that  the  ihreateiH 
ing  words  of  our  Lord  will  be  fulfilled  on  it,  ^  He  who  takes  the  sword, 
shall  perish  with  the  sword.'  " 

This  bishop,  after  his  return  to  England,  committed  ihe  whole  charge 
of  managing  the  external  afiairs  of  his  office  to  the  hands  of  anodm 
person,  reserving  to  himself  the  purely  spiritual  duties,  which  he  could 
thus  discharge  to  much  greater  advants^e.  He  entered  heartily  into 
the  business  of  visiting  the  difierent  parts  of  his  diocese,  and  lud  him- 
self out  especially  to  preach  the  gospel  everywhere.  PreachhuN  he 
looked  upon,  in  general,  as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  his 
pastoral  office,  and  took  eveiy  pains  to  stir  up  tue  zeal  of  his  deigf 
m  it.  No  consideration  woula  prevail  upon  him  to  induct  dergymen, 
whom  he  did  not  think  qualified  for  the  performance  of  tins  duty.  An 
attempt  was  made  from  Rome,  to  compel  this  excellent  man  to  confar 
a  benefice  ^thm  his  foundation  on  a  mere  boy, —  one  of  those  papal 
&vorites,  who,  besides  being  destitute  of  every  spiritual  qua1ificatioB| 
could  speak  nothing  but  Italian.  But  he  was  steadfiftst  in  refusing  to 
obey  a  mandatum  apo'stolicum  of  this  sort,  declaring,  ^^  he  was  ready 
to  pay  filial  obedience  to  the  apostolical  mandates,  as  also,  he  con- 
tended against  evervthing  which  was  at  variance  with  the  apostolieal 
mandates  ;  to  both,  he  was  obligated  by  the  divine  law ;  for  an  ap^^ 
tolical  mandate  was  only  one  which  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of 
apostles  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  place  was  especially 
filled  by  the  pope  in  the  church ;  for  Christ  himself  says,  ^  whosoever 
is  not  with  me  is  against  me.'  But  the  above  document  stood  in  no 
sort  of  conformity  with  the  holiness  of  the  apostolical  chair ;  for  by 
such  papal  ordinances,  which,  by  the  phrase  ^non  obstante,*  super- 
seded all  existmg  rules,  the  most  shameless  effirontery  in  lying  and 
deceiving  was  encouraged,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Christiim  life 
and  of  social  order,  and  all  mutual  confidence  destroyed.  Then 
again,  after  the  sin  of  Satan  and  of  anti-Christ,  there  was  none 
more  abominable  than  that  of  plunging  souls  to  destruction  by  an 
unfaithful  discharge  of  the  pastoral  office.  The  apostolical  chair,  on 
which  was  conferred  by  our  Lord  all  power  for  building  up,  not  for 
pulling  down,  neither  ought,  therefore,  nor  could  possibly  ordain  any- 
thing, which  would  lead  to  such  a  sm ;  and  no  man,  who  was  truly 

'  Absitetquodexistentibosaliqaibnsali*  praecipicndo  talibos  Chrisd  Tolantita  op- 

quando  veraciter  Christo  cog^itis  non  vo-  positom  caasa  sint  discessionis  ant  adut* 

lentibus  qaocnnque  modo  rolantati  ejus  matifl  apparentis. 
contraire  naec  leaet  et  im  ea  praesidentei 
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obedient  to  that  sacred  chair,  and  had  not  cut  himself  off  from  the 

body  of  JesoB  Christ,  could  obey  such  commands  ;  but,  even  thou^ 

they  shonld  proceed  from  the  hij^est  class  of  angels,  must  resist  them 

with  all  his  might."    He  repeated  it  at  the  close  of  his  letter :  ^^  The 

bhiess  of  power  means  solely  the  power  of  doing  everything  for  the 

edification  of  the  church ;  by  no  means  that  which  tends  to  her  destroc- 

tion.    Those  papal  provisions  tended  not  to  edification,  but  most  evi- 

ieotly  to  destruction.   The  isipostolical  chair  could  not  therefore  approve 

rf  such  provisions;  for  flesh  and  blood,  which  cannot  be  partakers  of 

Ae  kingdom  of  God,  have  revealed  tins ;  not  the  Father  of  Jesus 

Christ,  which  is  in  heaven."  ^    Amidst  positions  and  maxims  of  church 

ioetrine,  the  principle  forces  its  way  tiirough,  in  this  witness  of  the 

troth,  that  faith  clings  only  to  Christ,  and  must  examine  and  prove 

•rarthing  by  its  relation  to  him,  to  his  spirit  and  laws.    Zealous  as 

til  bishop  was  in  defence  of  the  papal  authority,  he  himself  maintain- 

■g  ID  the  contest  with  the  king  of  England,  that  the  pope  must  be 

mpforied,  with  money  during  his  exile  in  France,  still,  his  whole  mode 

rf  idaon  proceeds  from  the  principle,  as  its  staiiing-point,  that  men 

ue  bound  to  obey  the  pope  only  so  far  as  they  actually  recognize  in 

Um  the  organ  of  Christ ;  so  &r  as  his  commands  harmonize  with  Christ's 

tonnes. 

The  pope,  who  was  accustomed  to  triumph  over  the  mightiest  princes, 
vas  greatly  exasperated  at  this  boldness  of  an  English  bishop,  and 
Kmld  have  gladly  made  him  feel  at  once  the  absoluteness  of  his  papal 
power.  But  some  cardinals  kept  him  back ;  for  their  bad  consciences 
nde  them  dread  the  force  of  the  public  discontent,  provoked  by  so 
■iny  abuses  proceeding  from  and  promoted  by  the  Roman  court,  and 
fte  voice  of  truth,  supported  by  the  personal  authority  of  the  worthy 
Wiop.  They  held  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  still,  and  so  prevent 
the  sensation  which  the  affair  might  create.^ 

A  legend  recorded  .by  Matthew  of  Paris,  in  his  historical  work, 
dtorves  to  be  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  showing  the 
JDfiaence  which  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  court  had  on  the  public 
jodgment.  The  pope  is  sdd  to  have  intended  to  avenge  himself  on 
inb  pious  and  free-spirited  bishop  after  his  death,  which  shortly  occur- 
nd,  by  causing  his  bones  to  be  disinterred  ;  but  one  night  the  bishop 
figured  to  him,  and,  fixing  on  him  a  stem  and  threatening  look, 
i^ck  him  upon  the  side  with  his  crosier.  This  made  so  profound  an 
inqpression  on  the  pope,  that,  from  that  day  onward,  pursued  by  one 
divine  judgment  after  another,  he  had  not  a  moment's  repose  .^  So  in 
the  descriptions  generally,  which  the  English  historian,  Matthew  of 


>  See  BffUthew  of  PariB,  f.  570.  '  Matthew  of  Paris,  f.  760 :  Et  qai  viTum 

'  Deienring^  of  notice  is  the  presentimont  nolaerat  andire  corripientem,  senserat  mor- 

•faikU  of  the  Romish  church,  to  be  broagfat  taam  impiiigentem.    Nee  nnquam  postea 

aboat  bj  this  cormption  proceeding  from  ipse  papa  nnombonam  diem  veiprospenun 

Rome,  which  expresses  itself  in  the  way  in  contmiiavit  MHM^aoctem  vel  noctem 

width  Matthew  of  Paris  acoonnts  for  the  nsqoe  ad  dM^^PMouiem  Tel  molet- 

eonoern    expressed   bj  many  cardinals:  tain.          ^^^^     ^ 

Mawtme  propter  hoc,  quia  sdtor,  qood  •  ^m             \ 

qaaodo^ae  diicicMlio  eit  Tentam.  ^K               \ 
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Fturb,  ^ves  of  the  later  popes  of  this  centarr,  and  in  the  legendi 
recorded  by  him  of  their  reappearance  after  death,  we  see  what  ao 
vn&vorable  influence  the  abuse  of  the  papal  power  must  have  had  oo 
tiie  tone  of  pubhc  feeling ;  and  the  indignation  of  the  GFerman  people 
against  the  popes  ahreadj  expressed  itself  strongly  in  the  songs  ftud 
ballads  of  the  thirteenth  century.^ 

When  pope  Alexander  the  Fourth  commenced  his  administration 
with  requesting  that  all  Christians  would  pray  for  him,  it  was  hoped 
that  this  pont^  would  distinguish  himself  advantageously  from  hii 
predecessors.  But  his  subsequent  conduct,  the  course  he  pnrsaed  in 
exacting  contributions  from  the  churches,  contradicted  these  hopeSy 
and  his  earlier  profesdons  appeared  to  be  mere  hypocrisy  and  a  nuudc 
to  cover  a  worloly  spirit.* 

The  factions  amonz  the  woridly-minded  cardinals  made  it  posrible 
to  keep  the  papal  chair  vacant  during  a  space  of  three  years  from  tiie 
year  1269.  At  length,  in  1271,  tiiey  agreed  in  the  choice  of  an 
ecclesiastic  from  Liege,  then  absent  at  Ptolemais  on  a  crusade  nnder 
prince  Edward  of  England.    He  took  the  name  of  Qregory  the  Tentii. 

This  pope  had  alr^y  bound  himself  to  the  cause  cl  the  erusadeS| 
wlule  in  the  East.  He  therefore  felt  called  upon  to  make  the  preptr 
ration  of  another  a  special  object  of  attention ;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
objects  for  which  he  called  together  the  general  council  at  Lyons,  m 
the  year  1274,  the  most  important  transaction  oi  his  administration* 
But,  in  this  century,  the  public  sentiment  had  already  undergone  a 
great  change  on  the  subject  of  crusades ;  after  so  many  unsnccessfiil 
eflbrts,  the  zeal  once  so  easily  enlisted  in  these  undertakings  had  abated. 
The  popes  of  this  century,  when  they  raised  their  voice  and  fired  the 
people  to  embark  in  such  wars,  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  umoenci 
eonfidencej  which  met  their  predecessors  half-way  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  exactions  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  making,  under 
pretext  of  the  crusades,  had  greatly  injured  these  in  the  public  opinion.' 
The  repeated  failures  of  the  crusades  led  many  to  doubt  the  good- 
ness of  the  cause ;  and  the  faith  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
make  up  their  judgments  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  sensuous  rdi- 
^on,  received  a  violent  shock  from  the  unfortunate  issue  of  tiie  cause 
which  they  had  regarded  as  a  divine  one,  from  the  victory  of  Moham- 
medan arms  over  the  banner  of  the  cross.^    Others,  who  had  attabed 

See  passaces  of  this  sort  collected  in  ratio,  si  tamen  ratio  est,  papam  non  exca- 

St&ndlin's  ArchiT  (lir  alte  and  neoe  Kirch-  sat 

enffeschichte,  iv.  Stes  St  S  549.  *  Matthew  of  Paris  says  expresslr,  tfait 

'Matthew  of  Paris,  f.  795 :  Hypocrisin  re-  the  exactions  of  Gregory  the  Ninth  did  per- 

pntant  et  saecolaritatia  palliationem  quara-  mancnt  injory  to  the  cause  of  the  cmsadeg 

plnrimi.    Spes  praeconcepta  de  sanctitate  in  England.    Quod  fidelium  area  negotiiim 

***^e  prorsns  evanoit  exsnfflata.    In  ex-  cnicis  tepnit,  imo  potins  caritaa  reftigoit 

or  the  pope  he  says  afterwards,  that  generalis.    Unde  negotinm  terras  sanctM 

/  things  were  done  in  his  name,  and  nnnqnam  felix  snper  hoc  ansoepit  inct^ 

decdyine  him,  of  which  he  was  entirely  mentum.    At  the  year  1S34,  f.  340. 

~  ~t:   Yenmtamen  mnltornm  anribos  *  Matthew  of  Paris  remarks,  at  ^e  jear 

t  instiUatnm  est,  qnod  de  bnlla  de-  1S50,  (.  672 :  Coepemnt  mnlti,  qnos  firmm 

•vpto  papa  fraus  committitnr  multiformis :  fides  non  roboraverat,  desperatione  cont^ 

a«t  he  adds  immediately  that  the  pope  oonld  beac^re.    £t  fides  heal   heal  maltofm 

■oiUeicaNdon  this  gnmad:  Sedhaee  coepitTadUtMydieeitiua  adiafioMi:  U^ 
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te  a  lugher  position  of  Christian  faith  and  knowledge,  were  either  led 
bj  the  issue  of  the  crosades,  or  else  availed  themselves  of  it,  to  express 
m  conviction  openly,  that  men  most  attack  unbelievers  with  other 
weapons  than  these,  and  employ  the  forces  of  Christendom  for  other 
objects  than  these. 

As  early  as  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  abbot  Joachim, 
tf  Calabria,  a  man  earnestly  desirous  for  a  better  state  of  the  church, 
had  spoken  witii  remarkable  freedom  against  the  zeal  for  the  crusades. 
^  How  many  are  there  at  the  present  time,"  said  he,^  ^^  soliciting  the 
fope  that  he  would  cause  the  badge  of  the  cross  to  be  marked  on  the 
mlders  of  Christians,  and  redly  intending,  under  the  pretext  of 
going  to  Hkd  rescue  of  a  desolate  and  rejected  Jerusalem,  to  draw 
pm  and  temporal  advantage  to  tiiemselves  out  of  piety.  They  con- 
■ier  not  how  bad  it  is  for  men  to  oppose  the  divine  counsels ;  as  when 
the  restoration  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  was  forbidden  with  a  curse ;  1 
EngB  16 :  84 ;  Joshua  6 :  26."  He  represents,  therefore,  the  re- 
ibon^on  of  Jerusalem  as  a  project  opposed  to  the  declarations  of  Christ 
concerning  tiie  destruction  of  that  city.  He  then  adds :  *'  Let  the 
mes  see  to  it,  and  mourn  over  their  own  Jerusalem,  that  is,  the 
nnfersal  church,  not  built  by  the  hands  of  men,  which  God  has 
vedeemed  with  lus  own  blood;  and  not  over  the  fallen  Jerusalem 
Bui  if  the  nations  fight  for  the  glorious  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  let 
(hem  understand  that  it  is  not  this  which  the  Lord  will  rsdse  to  heaven, 
kit  rather  the  holy  souls  in  whom  the  Lord,  daily  buried,  by  the 
ttjstery  of  pietf ,  reposes  and  dweUs,  till  he  shall  exalt  them  to  the 
b^gdom  of  his  everlasting  glory."  ^  And,  in  another  place,  he  com- 
dims  of  the  popes  that,  by  their  means,  the  nations  and  resources  of 
Christendom  are  exhausted  among  barbarous  tribes,  whither  they  are 
ittt  under  the  specious  pretexts  of  salvation  and  the  cross. 

He  objections  urged  agunst  the  crusades  by  a  party  who  were 
opposed  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Lyons,  are  known  from 
the  manner  in  which  Humbert  de  Bomanis,  general  of  the  Dominican 
order,  whom  the  pope  had  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  schedule  of  the 
utters  to  be  handled  at  that  council,  sought  to  refute  them.^  They 
tere  such  as  follows :  That  it  was  contraiy  to  the  examples  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  to  uphold  religion  with  the  sword,  and  to  shed  the 
Uood  of  unbelievers.  It  was  tempting  God ;  because  the  Saracens 
wero  in  all  respects,  in  numbers,  in  knowledge  of  the  country,  in 

nid  dereBqnit  not  Christii^  pro  quo  6t  cni  rat  et  resux^^t  in  regno  claritatis  aetemae. 

Metenns  militavimns  ?  '  Bomam  pontifloes  dissipant  sepem  im- 

'  '  Commentar.  in  Jeremiam,  p.  284.  perii,  imminaendis  popnIiB  chriiitianis  et 

'  Yideant  sommi  pondfices  et  doleant  viribiu  et  mittendia  ad  barboras  nationes 

de  ma  Hienualem,  id  est,  ecdesia  generali  enb  specie  salntis  et  crads.    P.  292. 

BOB  mana  facta,  qoam  Dens  redemit  san-  ^  HnrabertoB  de  Bomanis  de  his  quae 

nine  sno,  et  non  do  ilia,  quae  cecidit  de-  tractanda  yidebantor  in  Concilio  f^encralL 

Mtantqne  nlterios  illins  maros  erieere,  qnae  The  flnt  part,  which  consists  of  27  chapters, 

foocidie  morte  fidelinm  mit     Ac  si  pro  denegotSoeodesiae  contra  Saraccnos.   £x- 

Npnlero  glorioeode  gentibns  contenditor,  tracts  in  lin^t  uvL  1 109.    More  fall, 

Bon  est  ipsnm  dominas  translatnnis  in  coe- '  in  the  finft^^SA^ElApascalam  triparti- 

lam:  sea  potins  sanctas  animas,  in  qoibus  torn,  piibli^^^^^V^b|in  the  Appendix 

dommosc^notidieperpietatismysteriomse-  totboM^^^^r             joipetcndaram  et 

|ieBtiir,qmefcit6tmanet,  donee  eastnuufe-  fagfendiS^H               V 
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Mng  accustomed  to  the  climate,  in  means  of  subsistence,  nipei 
the  Chiislians.  Though  Christians  might  be  aUowed  to  fight  in 
defence,  yet  it  did  not  follow  from  l£is  that  they  might  tttM 
infidels  m  iheir  own  countries.  It  was  no  more  right  to  pen 
those  Saracens,  than  it  was  to  persecute  the  Jews,  3ie  idolafter 
subjugated  Saracens  in  Europe.  These  wars  brought  neither  n 
Bor  temporal  advantage.  Tjie  Saracens  were  provoked  by  m 
blaspheme  the  Christian  fidth,  instead  of  being  converted  to  tliat : 
but  all  of  them  that  fell  in  battle  sank  to  perdition.  Nor  wtt 
temporal  advantage  guned  from  them ;  for  it  was  impoanble  to ; 
possession  of  the  conquered  territories.  The  unhappy  reverses 
nad  been  experienced,  proved  that  these  undertauongs  were  i 
accordance  with  the  cUvine  will.  Particularly  deserving  of  not 
what  Humbert  says  in  refutation  of  the  first  of  these  reasons,  '* 
which  was  right  and  proper  at  the  time  of  the  first  planting  < 
church  is  one  thing ;  that  which  is  required  in  order  to  preserv 
church  is  another.  To  preserve  the  church,  to  defend  it  against 
who  would  utterly  destroy  it,  the  sword  is  required.  The  con 
of  the  first  Christian  communities,  when  as  yet  tiiey  had  no  powe 
could  only  propagate  themselves  by  humility,  is  quite  diflereni 
the  present  condition  of  things,  when  the  Christian  people  are  b^ 
mighty,  and  not  without  good  reason  bear  the  sword.  In  c 
times,  the  church  was  defended  by  the  gift  of  miracles ;  at  pr 
when  miracles  fail,  she  must  have  recourse  to  arms.  What  ii 
agunst  the  employment  of  weapons,  has  reference  not  to  the  oof 
act,  but  to  the  temper^  with  which  they  should  be  used."'  Wbc 
former  times,  the  crusades  had  been  extolled  as  a  means  wherel 
vicious  who  embarked  in  them  might  obtain  the  pardon  of  tfaoi 
Humbert,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  it  as  a  main  cause  c 
want  of  success,  that  precisely  this  class  of  persons  had  been  empl 
and  he  proposed  that  a  competent  number  of  pious  Varriors  shoo 
oonstantiy  maintained  in  the  East  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Sam 
We  have  already,  on  a  former  page,^  described  the  glowing  m 
that  extraordinary  man,  Baymuna  LuU,  for  the  conversion  of  lb 
dels  and  the  extension  of  the  Christian  church.  The  aim  of  hi 
efforts  was  to  bring  it  about,  that  missions  and  arms  should  be  coqj 
tor  the  accompli^ment  of  these  objects.  In  a  work  which  he 
posed  at  Pisa,  soon  after  his  return  in  April,  A.  d.  1308,  firom  ! 
Africa,^  he  recommended  three  things ;  first,  that  four  or  five  n 
teries  should  be  founded,  in  which  learned  and  pious  monks  and  m 
clergymen  might  study  the  languages  of  the  infidels,  and  thus  pi 

'  Ad  praeparationem  animi,  non  ad  oxe-  appeared  at  Mayence.    Afler  the  s 

estioaem  gladii.  of  this  section  was  finished,  I  fint  I 

'  Ad  quod  eligerentnr  non  homicidae  ant  good  fortane,  during  a  residence  in  h 

peitimi  aicnt  hactenus,  sed  homines  a  pec-  of  being  able  to  study  this  woiiL  abo^ 

catit  abstinentes,  quia  nescit  justitia  Dei  the  numerous  and  rare  treasoret 

patrocinari  criminosis,  f.  119.  lloyal  library  in  that  city. 

'  See  ante,  pp.  61-71.    I  could  not  then  ^Disputatio  Raymundi  ChriitiMil 

•a  yet  araU  myself  of  the  great  collected  mar  SaraoenL 
edifion  of  tfiewoika  of  BaymandLaU,  which 
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liemaelyes  for  preaching  fhe  gospel  in  the  whole  world.    Secondly, 

liat  out  of  all  tibe  orders  of  spiritoal  knights,  a  smgle  one  should  be 

bnned  for  fighting  against  the  Saracens.    Bat  this  order  of  knights 

should  not  embark  at  once,  as  had  been  done  before,  in  distant  enter- 

frises,  but  should  first  attack  the  em{»re  of  the  Saracens  in  Granada, 

lad  take  possession  of  their  treasures ;  next,  proceed  to  North  Africa, 

and,  last  of  all,  buckle  on  their  annor  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 

Ittd.    Thirdly,  the  tenths  from  all  the  churches  should  be  applied  to 

ttis  object  until  the  holy  sepulchre  should  be  recovered.    In  another 

pnk,^  he  introduces  two  ecclesiastics  disputing  on  the  question,  whether 

it  were  better  that  some  nughty  prince  should  be  commissioned  to 

Uag  about  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  by  force,  or  whether  men 

iaaxi  labor  for  the  spread  of  the  faith,  by  means  of  persuasion,  and 

idbring  up  their  lives,  according  to  the  example  of  Christ  and  of 
martyrs.  Even  at  this  period,  he  declared  in  favor  of  the  lattor 
fkn ;  and  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  felt  more  and  more  convinced 
Alt  this  was  the  only  Christian  mode  of  procedure,  the  only  one  which 
Hf  Christian  could  expect  would  be  crowned  with  a  blessmg.  In  his 
fnat  work,  on  the  Contemplation  of  God,^  where  he  makes  all  the 
Qoh  and  callings  of  Christendom  pass  in  review,  and  seeks  to  point 
Oit  the  defects  in  each,^  he  remarks  in  the  section  concerning  knights :  ^ 
^  I  see  many  knights  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  expectation  of 
eoaqoering  it  by  K>rce  of  arms ;  but  instead  of  accomplishing  their 
ligect,  they  are  in  the  end  all  swept  ofi*  themselves."  ^^  Therefore," 

Bi  he,  addressing  Christ,  ^^  it  is  my  belief  that  the  conquest  of  the 
y  Land  should  be  attempted  in  no  other  way  than  as  thou  and  thy 
ritles  imdertook  to  accomplish  it, — by  love,  by  prayer,  by  tears,  and 
offering  up  of  our  own  lives.  As  it  seems  that  the  possession  of  the 
Uy  sepulchre  and  of  the  Holy  Land  can  be  better  secured  by  the 
iiee  of  preaching  than  the  force  of  arms,  therefore  let  the  monks 
Mich  forth,  as  holy  knights,  glittering  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
Mleniahed  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  proclaim  to  the 
■odels  the  truth  of  thy  passion ;  let  them  from  love  to  thee  exhaust 
As  whole  fountain  of  their  eyes,  and  pour  out  all  the  blood  of  their 
bodies,  as  thou  hast  done  from  love  to  them !  Many  are  the  knights 
ad  noble  princes  that  have  gone  to  the  promised  land  with  a  view  to 
Mquer  it ;  but  if  this  mode  had  been  pleasing  to  thee,  0  Lord,  they 
voold  aasiuredly  have  wrested  it  from  the  Saracens  who  possess  it 

'  Liber  raperPsalroam'^qaicunaiieYiilL''  poar  out  thy  precious  blood  and  thy  com- 

'  T.  is,  opp.  ed.  Mogant.  1 722,  foi.  passionate  tears.    O  Lord,  my  help,  till  this 

'  To  finish  which  work,  that  he  might  work  is  completed,  thy  senrant  cannot  eo 

tben  go  to  meet  martyrdom,  was  his  most  to  the  land  of  the  Saracens,  to  glorify  Uiv 

trient  wish  *,  as  he  remarks,  c  cxxxi,f.  301 :  glorious  name,  for  I  am  so  occapicd  with 

"At  a  hungry  man  makes  despatch,  and  mis  work,  whicii  I  undertake  for  thine  honor, 

tikes  laige  morsels,  on  account  of  his  great  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  else.    For  this 

huer,  so  thy  servant  feels  a  great  desire  reason,  I  beseech  thee  for  that  grace  that 

Id  die,  that  he  may  glorify  thee.    He  hur«  thou  wouldst  stand  by  me,  that  I  may  soon 

jm  dar  aul  night  to  complete  Uiis  work,  in  finish  it  and  speedily  depart  to  die  the  death 

wdar  ttat,  after  it  is  finished,  he  may  give  of  a  martyr  out  of  love  to  thee,  if  it  shall 

19  his  blood  and  his  tears  to  be  shed  for  please  thee  to  count  me  worthy  of  it." 
the,fai  the  Holy  Land  where  thou  didst       «  Chi^  czii,  1 250. 
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against  onr  urill.  Thus  is  it  made  mamfest  to  the  pious  monks,  tiuit 
fhou  art  daily  waiting  for  them,  expecting  them  to  do,  from  love  to 
fhee,  what  tnon  hast  done  from  love  to  them.  And  they  maj  bo 
eertidn  that,  if  from  love  to  thee,  they  expose  themselves  to  martyiw 
dom,  thou  wilt  hear  their  prayers  m  respect  to  all  that  which  fhey 
desire  to  see  accomplished  in  this  world  for  the  promotion  of  thy 
glory/'  And,  in  another  passage  of  this  work,^  he  seeks  to  shoWi 
nrst,  that  the  schism  of  souls,  the  religious  strife,  between  Saracem 
and  Christians,  was  the  cause  of  the  outward  war,  and  of  the  man? 
evils  therewith  connected  ;^  that  by  this  war,  Christians  were  hindered 
from  preaching  the  truth  to  the  Saracens,  whereby  they  mi^t,  pe^ 
haps,  succeed  to  convince  them,  and  tiien,  through  the  spiritual  ooni- 
munion  of  one  faith,  bring  them  back  to  outward  peace  also.  He  ttm 
concludes  with  the  following  prayer :  ^'  Lord  of  heaven,  Father  rf  afl 
times,  when  tiiou  didst  send  thy  Son  to  take  upon  him  human  naturei 
he  and  his  apostles  lived  in  outward  peace  with  Jews,  Pharisees,  and 
other  men ;  for  never,  by  outward  violence,  did  they  capture  or  daj 
any  of  the  unbelievers  or  of  those  who  persecuted  them.  Of  tfaii 
outward  peace  they  availed  themselves  to  bring  the  erring  to  tho 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to  a  communion  of  spirit  with  fhemsdves. 
And  so,  after  thy  example,  should  Christians  conduct  towards  the 
Saracens.  But  since  that  ardor  of  devotion  which  glowed  in  aposdei 
and  holy  men  of  old  no  longer  inspires  us,  love  and  devotion  throuj^ 
almost  the  whole  world  have  grown  cold.  Therefore  do  Ghristiaiia 
expend  their  efforts  far  more  in  the  outward  than  in  the  spiritual 
conflict." 

At  the  above-mentioned  council  of  Lyons,  Gregory  agm  introduced 
a  new  regulation  with  regard  to  papal  elections,  designed  to  prevent 
such  delay  as  that  which  had  preceded  his  own  appointment.  The 
cardinals  should  at  least  be  compelled  by  hunger  to  agree  in  a  choice. 
£ach  having  his  own  particular  cell,  should  remain  there  without 
liberty  of  leaving  it  until  they  were  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  eleo- 
tion.  After  three  days  the  quantity  of  food  and  drink  should  be 
diminished,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  eight  days  they  had  not  yet 
agreed  in  their  choice  of  a  pope,  they  should  be  allowed  nothing  but 
bread,  wine,  and  water.  This  ordinance,  after  great  resistance  (m  the 
part  of  the  cardinals,  was  adopted ;  and  as  it  was  exceedingly  annoy- 
ing to  them,  they  made  the  greater  despatch,  such  persons  being 
selected  as  were  not  expected  to  live  long,  and  in  whose  choice  it  was 
the  most  easy  to  unite.  In  tho  single  year  1276,  three  popes  follow- 
ed in  quick  succession  one  after  the  other.  The  third  of  tliese,  John 
the  Twenty-First  was,  by  the  influence  of  the  cardinals,  induced  to 
suspend  an  arrangement  of  the  conclave  which  they  felt  to  be  so 


^  T.  ix,  1.  iii,  Distinct  29,  c.  cdv,  f.  512.  destrnuntor,  per  qoam  destrnctionem  de- 

'  Quia  Christiani  et  Saraceni  pagnant  vastantar  et  destrauntnr  multi  principatos 

intellectaaliter  in  hoc,  quod  discordent  et  et  mnltae  divitiac  et  multae  terrae  et  impe« 

oontrarientnr  in  fide,  propterea  pugnant  diuntur  mnlta  bona,  qoae  fierent)  si  dob  m' 

tensualiter  et  rmtione  hiyos  pognae  molti  set  talis  pogoa. 

vulnerantnr  et  captiTantar  et  moriantar  et 
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Tament.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  the  year  1292,  the 
nn  of  a  pope  was  delayed  by  parties  among  the  cardinals  two 
I  and  a  quarter.  At  length,  compelled  by  the  influence  of  Charles 
lecond,  king  of  Naples,  and  to  get  rid  of  a  disgraceful  dependence 
im,  in  which  they  found  themselves  placed,  they  resolved  to 
le  somebody,  and,  as  they  could  agree  on  no  one  else,  their  choice 
n  a  man,  who  under  any  other  circumstances  they  would  hardly 
thought  of,  and  who  formed  a  direct  contrast  to  his  predecessor, 
was  Peter  of  Morone,  a  pious  anchoriet,  who  lived  not  far  from 
one,  in  the  Neapolitan  territory, '— an  old  man,  who  from  his 
Seth  year  had  led  a  solitary  life,  devoted  to  prayer  and  reli^ous 
mplation,^  and  had  composed  a  few  small  tracts  on  ascetical 
ets,  and  on  ecclesiastical  law.^  Against  his  wishes,  he  was  obliged 
shange  the  tranquillity  of  the  contemplative  life  for  a  sphere  of 
1  of  the  most  enormous  extent  and  full  of  unrest.  Ele  called 
lif  Celestin  the  Fifth.     Even  when  pope,  he  still  wore  his  monkish 

under  the  papal  insignia.  His  appearance  and  deporknent, 
Qg  80  striking  a  contrast  with  that  of  the  other  popes  of  this  time, 
ored  for  him  the  more  respect  and  veneration,  oeated  upon  an 
riuch  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Hungary  led  by  the  bridle,  he  made 
■try  into  the  city  of  Aquila.  Thousands  flocked  about  him,  not 
ey  did  around  other  new  popes,  to  obtain  rich  benefices,  bat  to 
ft  his  blessing.  The  shouts  of  the  multitudes,  who  gathered  from 
md  country,  compelled  him  to  show  himself  frequently  at  the 
m  and  bestow  his  blessing.^  But  when  Celestin,  the  feeble  old 
eame  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  so  little  conformable  to  his 
I  and  temperament ;  when  he  was  set  do¥m  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 

of  business  with  which  he  was  entirely  unacquainted ;  he  soon 
jht  aflhirs  into  the  most  vexatious  perplexity.  Always  following 
trection  of  the  papal  officials,  he  subscribed  and  affixed  the  papiJ 
x>  rolls  of  parchment,  negligentiy  read  or  even  not  written  on, 

could  be  filled  up  at  pleasure ;  he  made  himself  dependent  on 
Dharles  the  Second,  who  persuaded  him  to  fix  his  seat  in  his  own 
ntial  city.  The  cardinals  grew  tired  of  him ;  it  was  easy  for 
to  excite  scruples  of  conscience  in  his  mind ;  and,  besides,  he 
1  to  be  restored  to  his  former  quiet.  Gladly  would  he  have 
led  his  seat.  But  on  the  principles  of  the  church  constitution 
f  the  ecclesiastical  laws  as  then  understood,  it  was  veiy  difficult 
)  how  the  pope,  who  was  invested  with  the  highest  dignity  on 
,  could  be  divested  of  his  office,  or  could  voluntarily  resign  it. 
lardinal  Benedict  Cajetan,  than  whom  no  one  could  be  more 


t  him«elf  wrote  an  accoont  of  his  snm  de  Tillis  ct  cutris,  qaod  stupor  erat 

his  inward  conflicts  and  visions,  in  vidcre,  quia  magis  vcniebant  ad  snam  ob- 

imenccment  of  his  spiritual  career:  tinendam-  bencdictionem,  qnam  pro  prae- 

t»  Sanctor.  Maj.  t  iv,  f.  422.  bendae  acqnisitione,  ande  oportebat  earn 

eae  writings,  which  are  of  no  partic-  saepius  ad  fenestram  accedere,  ad  benedi- 

portance,are  published  in  die  Bibl.  cendum  populum  yictns  ipsomm  clamori* 

ogdnnens,  L  xxt.  bui,  quod  et  ego  Tidi  el  ynmmi  firi^^nan* 

ledict  Cajetan  relates  thia  in  his  life  doistafiebant    See  AMj|g|^p4- ^ 

itm:  Tantos  foit  ooncuirai  ad  ip-  £▼,  f.  4S7. 

klV.  17 
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unlike  this  pope  in  temper  and  disposition,  and  who  himself  aspired  to 
the  papal  dignity,  strengthened  him  in  his  inclination ;  so,  after  hani^ 
published,  by  the  advice  of  the  latter,  an  ordinance,  purporting  that  it 
was  allowable  for  a  pope  to  abdicate  his  office,  he  hud  oown  his  own 
in  the  year  1294,  and  returned  to  his  former  mode  of  life. 

It  will  be  eyident  from  this  history  of  the  papacy  that,  from  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  it  had  come  into  a  new  relation  with  the  rest 
of  the  church.  Not  only  was  it  assumed,  as  it  had  been  already  in 
the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  that  the  form  of  the  govenunent  of 
the  church  is  monarchieal;  but  the  government  became  aa  unlimiUi 
nwnarchf;  —  the  triumph  of  papal  absolutism  was  complete.  All 
other  ecclesiastical  authority  was  but  the  pope's  organ,  was  valid  only 
to  tiie  extent  he  might  choose.  No  longer  tied  by  the  dd  eocle- 
aastical  laws,  he  could  render  them  powerless  by  dispensations,  ex- 
lunations,  and  laws  newly  enacted.  GQiere  were,  indeed,  distinguished 
men,  and  zealous  for  the  well-bemg  of  the  church,  who — much  as 
they  were  devoted  in  other  respects  to  the  interest  of  the  papacy,  or 
rather  because  they  were  so  —  often  took  pains  to  remind  the  popes, 
that  they  imuBt  fix  limits  to  their  own  authority,  which  had  not  been 
limited  from  without,  by  reason  of  the  end  for  which  such  authority 
had  been  conferred.  Thus,  for  example,  bidiop  Tves  of  Ghartres, 
declared,  ^^That  the  Roman  church  had  received  no  authority  firom 
God  for  injustice, — no  authority  to  take  away  from  any  man  his  gmh, 
but  only  to  bind  what  ought  to  be  bound,  and  to  loose  what  oagjht  to  be 
loosed."  1  The  abbot  Gottfried  of  Yendome,  also,  against  whom  Yvei 
had  cited  this  principle,  because  in  a  particular  case  he  would  acknowl- 
edge dependence  ordy  on  the  Boman  churchy  —  admitted  the  same 
as  an  undeniable  trutb.^  '^  One  thing  only,"  he  said,  ^^  nught  be 
disputed,  namely,  whether,  in  the  particular  case   in  question,  the 

E)pe  bad  made  made  such  arbitrary  use  of  his  authority.  The  abbot 
eter  of  Cluny  reminded  pope  Innocent  the  Second,^  that  if  he  ruled 
over  all,  it  should  be  his  glory  to  be  ruled  himself  only  by  reascm.^ 
We  have  already  quoted  the  sayings  of  abbot  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
<m  this  subject,  namely,  that  popes  were  created  not  to  dissolve  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  but  to  see  that  they  were  executed.  John  of 
Salisbury,  that  zealous  champion  of  the  hierarchy,  wrote  thus  to  pope 
Alexander  the  Third,  in  the  name  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury:' 
^^  Undoubtedly,  to  the  pope,  all  things  are  allowable ;  that  is,  all 
things  tliat  belong  by  divine  right  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  is 
free  to  make  new  laws  and  to  do  away  the  old  ones.  Only  it  is  not 
in  his  power  to  change  anything  which,  by  the  word  of  God,  has  eternal 
validity.     I  might  venture  to  assert  that  not  even  Peter  himself  can 

^  NuUam    injustara   potestatem,  fidcm  quicqaam  ab  eo  injaste  accepisae.    Epp.  L 

Tiolandi  videlicet  debita  sua  cuique  non  ii,  ep.  11. 

foddendi :  sed  tantnm,  qaac  sunt  lig^anda  '  Ep.  ii,  28. 

ligADdi  et  quae  sunt  solvcnda  solvendi.  See  ^  Cum  jure  majestas  apostolica  omnibiis 

ep.  195.  dominetur,  soli  tantom  rationi  snbjid  gUh 

'  Quis  enim  insanus  credere  vel  cogitare  riatnr. 

amdeat,  bonum  Deum  aliquid  unqnam  in-  *  £p.  193. 
jotle  dedisse  aat'cjas  sanctam  ecdesiam 
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absolTe  any  one  from  bis  gmlt  who  peneyerea  in  sin  or  in  the  will  to 
Wk ;  liiat  even  he  has  receiyed  no  such  key  as  gives  him  power  to  open 
tte  door  of  fhe  kingdom  of  heaven  for  an  impenitent  person." 

8£D,  in  such  voices,  it  was  but  a  force  of  moral  sentiment  that 
opposed  itself  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  pope*  There  was  no  higher 
ttthorify,  which  the  popes  were  obliged  to  respect,  which  presented 
totiiem  checks  from  without,  and  coidd  have  jurisdiction  over  them. 
The  general  ooundls,  which  constituted  the  highest  tribunal  and  the 
Ijghest  le^lative  authority  in  the  ancient  diurch,  had  themselves 
baeome  converted  into  blmd  tools  of  the  popes.  Such  authority  in 
(he  hands  of  a  angle  man,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  whole  West- 
cm  church,  might  undoubtedly,  in  the  then  rude  condition  of  the 
aatioos,  be  productive  of  much  good,  as  a  check  on  the  trifling  caprices 
cf  secular  rulers,  and  as  a  terror  to  ttie  vast  multitude  of  negligent 
Kriicme ;  but  even  in  the  best  use  of  that  authority  the  free  original 
divaiopment  could  not  fiul  to  suffer  a  check.  This  check,  in  the  beU 
wmqf  tke  papal  power ^  would  of  necessity  become  the  stronger,  inas- 
neh  as,  in  such  %  case,  the  reaction  favorable  to  the  upward  struggle 
tf  freedom  would  be  less  powerfully  called  forth.  Naturally,  however, 
noh  power  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  was  liable  to  manifold  abuses. 
h  Older  that  the  papacy  mi^t  ever  subserve  the  end  for  which  it 
wis  deogned,  an  harmonious  combination  of  the  highest  mental  and 
■oral  powers,  purity  of  heart  united  with  great  intellectual  superiority, 
fas  SMolutely  required ;  and  such  a  combination  could  not  often  occur. 
Add  to  this  that,  already  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  too-powerful  seen- 
hr  tondeney  had  grown  up  within  the  pale  of  the  papacy,  which  threat- 
fKitA  to  swdlow  up  the  spiritual  interest  Already  must  the  provost 
Gerhoh  of  Beichersberg  complain,  that  the  eeclesia  Romana  had 
keome  a  enria  Bomana^^  and  we  have  already  heard  the  complaints 
cf  the  abbot  Bernard  on  the  secularization  of  the  papacy.  Every 
eonrupt  practice,  which  was  accustomed  to  prevul  in  courts,  reigned 
It  the  Boman  court;'  and  if  the  Hildebrandian  tendency  of  reform 

*  The  pnyrost  Gerhoh  of  ReidiertbeTg  him  the  complaints  concerning  the  exao- 

kid,  M  M  firs,  laid  at  the  feet  of  pope  tions  that  proceeded  from  the  church  of 

E^jene  the  lliird,  his  Essi^  on  the  Con-  Rome.    Sicut  enim  dicebatur  u  multis  Ro- 

haoa  between  Babylon  and  jTerusalem/rom  mana  eeclesia,  quae  mater  omnium  eccle- 

vUch  graw  afterwards  his  work  so  often  siarum  est,  se  non  tarn  matrem  exhibet  aliis, 

died '.'NDeoormptoecclesiae  statu,**  or,  ^'ex-  quam  novercam.    Sedent  in  eascribaeel 

Mdtio  In  Ps.  64,  in  Baloz,  Miscellan.  t  t.  Pharisaei,  poncntes  onera  importabilia  in 

be  inteatione,  nt  cnria  ilia  semetipsam  hnmeris  hominnm,  quae  digito  non  contiiip 

Uteaderet  seseqoe  pariter  et  ecclesiam  to-  gunt    Concntiunt  ecdesias,  lites  excitanti 

tan,  ^wuB  regere  debet,  a  confusione  Ba-  ooUidunt  denim  et  popnlum,  laboribus  el 

b^mca  distinctam  exhibere  satageret  sine  miseriis  afflictomm  nequaquam  compatiun- 

■aeala  et  mga  neque  enim  vd  hoe  ipmim  tor,  eoclesiarum  Laetantur  spoliis  et  qnaet- 

tanrt  wuteula  videtur^  qwod  nunc  dicUur  curia  tum  omnem  reputant  pietatem.     Omnia 

hmuma^  quae  antehac  dicebator  eeclesia  cum  pretio  hodie,  sed  nee  eras  aliquid  sine 

Bomana,  e.  IxiiL  pretio  obtinebis.    Nocent  saepius  ct  in  eo 

'  John  of  Salisbury,  who  stood  on  terms  daemonea  imitantnr,  quod  tunc  prodesse 

if  intimacj  with  pope  Adrian  the  Fourth,  pntantur,  cum  nocere  desistunt  exceptia 

nlates  a  remarkable  conrersation  which  he  pancis,  out  nomen  et  officium  pastoris  im- 

oioe  had  with  that  pope.    The  pontiff  in-  plent.    The  pope  calmly  listened  to  all  ha 

paired  of  him  respecting  the  general  tone  had  to  lay,  and  thanked  him  for  his  frank* 

M  feelioff  towards  the  S^miih  church,  and  ness ;   and  after  having   oonoadad 

lovBdaliiBiielf}  and  he  frankly  stated  to  thiogi  and  justified  otben, 
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had  aimed  to  bring  back  the  church  to  its  purely  spiritual  chamcter^ 
to  deliver  it  from  the  yoke  of  secularizaiioD,  yet  this  secuIarizatioD  spniiK 
up  again  in  another  form,  from  the  mixing  up  together  of  court  and 
church  in  Rome.    The  complaints  about  the  corruptibility  of  the  Bomao 
court,  of  the  ofiScials  by  whom  the  judgment  of  the  popes  was  inflnenced 
or  determined, —  these  complaints,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as 
ousting  in  the  preceding  periods,  only  went  on  multiplying  ^nth  tiie 
increased  influence  of  the  papacy.     It  must  have  appeared  strange, 
that  on  the  very  spot  where  simony,  as  practised  by  tiie  princes  ud 
bishops,  was  so  vigorously  combated,  the  same  thing,  though  under 
more  specious  names,  should  prevail  to  no  less  an  extent.     When  the 
odious  charge  was  issued  from  Rome  against  bishop  Yves  of  Chartres, 
that  simony  reigned  openly  in  his  church,  he  replied :   '^  He  had  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  do  anything  towards  suppresang  the  ancient  custom 
by  which  the  candidates  for  a  canonry  must  pay  somethiDg  to  the  deans 
and  the  cantor ;  for  men  appealed  to  the  example  of  the  Romish  church 
itself,  where  the  cubieuUmi  and  mnistri  sacri  palatii  demanded  no 
small  sum  of  money  for  the  consecration  of  bislK>ps  and  abbots,  under 
the  specious  names  of  an  ablatio  or  a  benediction    Not  the  stroke  of  a 
pen,  not  a  sheet  of  paper,  was  to  be  had  for  nothing.     He  knew  not 
now  to  answer  those  who  brought  this  matter  against  him,  except  m 
the  words  of  Christ :  ^'  All  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  that 
observe  and  do ;  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works."    Matth.  23 :  8* 
Disputes  about  election  in  churches  and  convents,  carried  up  to  Borne 
for  decision,  were  welcomed  there  by  those  whose  only  object  wa0 
money,  because  the  contending  parties  must  resort  to  gola  in  order  to 
effect  their  object.^    The  oflScers  of  the  papal  court  were  bribed  by 

■n  apology  like  the  following  :    All  the  soocalarinm  principam  duritiam  metiri,  sed 

memoers  of  the  body  complained  of  the  omnium  utilitatem  attende.    Soo  Joh.  Sa- 

stomach,  that  whilst  they  were  all  obliged  resbcriensis  I\>licraticus  sive  de  nagis  co- 

to  labor  for  that,  the  stomach  was  idle,  and  rinlium  et  irestigiis  phUot»opborum,  L  ti,  e. 

did  nothing  but  consume  what  was  furnish-  xxiv. 

ed  to  it  by  the  labor  of  all  the  other  mem-  *  Quae  oblationis  vel  benedictionis  no- 
bers.  Tlicy  declared  it  the  enemy  of  all,  mine  palliantur.  £p.  133. 
and  determined  to  punish  it,  to  rest  from  *  We  present  a  few  examples.  Nesr  the 
their  labors  and  stanre  it  out  Thus  passed  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  Peter  de  Bloit 
several  days,  till  all  the  members  had  be-  complains  of  the  fact  that'a  honoo  iUiierft- 
come  quite  faint,  and  were  no  longer  able  tns  et  laicus,  scd  in  emendis  h<MM>ribiis  dr- 
to  pcHbrm  their  appropriate  functions,  cumspectos^  was  endeavoring  by  means 
They  were  now  under  the  necessity  of  hold-  of  his  gold  to  establish  in  Rome  His  illegal 
ing  another  consultation ;  they  found  out  claims  to  an  abbot^s  place  in  Canteibuy. 
that,  in  consequence  of  withholding  every-  He  was  there  received  in  a  friendly  man- 
tiling  from  the  stomach,  that  organ  had  been  iier  by  those,  qui  sicut  scitis  gratius  acoepl- 
vnable  to  supply  them  any  longer  with  what  ant  hominum  munera,  qnam  merita  per- 
was  requisite  to  give  them  strength  and  sonaniro.  Spcrabant  enim,  quod  promotia 
vigor.  They  found  themselves  compelled,  ejus  esset  rixae  materia  et  majoris  entofai- 
thereforc,  to  restore  back  to  it  all  they  had  menti  occasio.  His  party  exerted  tbein- 
wichheld,  and  now  the  members  were  strong  selves  to  the  utntost  to  make  themselves 
and  vigorous  again,  and  peace  was  restored  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteonsness 
to  the  whole.  So  it  was  with  those  who  at  the  Roman  court,  and  tiierebv  to  nullify 
rated  in  the  church  or  in  the  state.  Al-  the  just  charges  brought  against  this  man 
though  they  required  much,  yet  it  was  not  (opinionis  et  infamiae  vnlneribos  vinnm  et 
for  their  own  advantage,  but  for  the  good  oleum  infundere).  Exhaustis  itamie  FUn- 
of  the  whole.  If  they  were  not  rich  and  driae  mercatoribos  in  argento,  a  Komanis 
mighty  themselves,  they  could  not  help  the  tandem  infinitam  mnltitndinem  aori  raiH 
memMFB.    Noli  ergo  neqne  nostram  neqne  tnavlt    Ep.  15S.    Tha  abbot  Qiiibift»  dP 
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{■eiexitB  or  promises,  and  then  sought  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  the 
pope.     This  was  the  ordinary  way  of  gaming  a  bad  cause.^     Sar- 
voiinded  by  such  a  swarm  of  oormpt  courtiers,  it  was  not  enough, 
therefore,  that  the  individual  who  stood  at  the  head  should  be  rigidUj 
moormptible  and  dismterested.     Eugene  the  Third  is  extolled  as  a 
aodel  in  tins  respect*    But  he  should  also  possess  the  power  of  con- 
trol over  the  corrupt  creatures  around  him,  and  wisdom  to  detect  the 
Cnndulent  acts  by  which  truth  was  kept  back  from  him.     Bernard 
kd  good  reason,  dierefore,  for  remarking  to  this  very  Eugene :  3  ^^  Of 
ihat  avail  is  the  good  disposition  of  the  individual,  when  still  the  bad 
finorition  of  others  predominates !" 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  several  branches  of  the  papal 
anftority,  as  they  were  separately  exercised  by  themselves. 


n.  Distinct  Branohbs  of  thb  Papal  Church  Oovkrnmbnt. 

Important  eflbcts  undoubtedly  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  popes 
Med  particular  countries  in  person,  and  spent  some  time  m  them.4 
We  have  seen  how  the  events  which  compelled  them  to  take  refuge 
k  Fhmee,  operated  m  giving  a  new  spring  to  their  authority.  St^ 
Ae  cases  were  qmte  rare  in  which  they  could  obtain,  by  their  personal 
fmence,  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  particular  nations  and 
dnirehee,  counteract  abuses  which  had  crept  in,  and  lend  force  to 
Ur  laws.  There  was  need  of  a  permanent  and  general  order  <tf 
MB,  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  immediate  personal  presence  of 
k  p(^*  To  this  end  served  the  cardinals,  or  other  persons  from  the 
dergy,  clothed  with  plenary  powers,  who,  under  the  name  of  legates, 
tne  sent  to  all  quarters  of  the  world.  To  be  sure,  a  legate  whose 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  only  such  as  could  be  derived  from  a 
tannsnt  readence  in  it,  and  from  superficial  observation,  might  easilj 
be  deceived  by  appearances.  For  which  reason,  Yves  of  Ghartrei 
iridied  that  the  popes  would,  as  was  sometimes  done  indeed,  appcuiit 
II  their  legates  the  bishops  in  the  countries  themselves,  who  woida  be 
leeorately  acquainted  with  the  region  and  its  rektions.'    Against  this 


Hov^cntiim,  sayi,  in  hii  aatobiography,  in  qni  munere  potior  est,  potentior  est  jnieu 

the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centnir,  1.  iii,  '  A  prior,  whose  case  he  had  not  yet  ez- 

Ckir,  f.  498,  concerning  thepalatinis  Fapae :  amined,  once  pressed  him  to  accept  from 

Qnbos  moris  est,  nt  andito  anri  nomine  him  a  mark  or  gold,  as  a  testimony  of  re- 

■nsneseant  A  bisbop  who  was  suspected,  gard ;  bnt  he  declined,  saying,  "*  Thou  hast 

m  good  reasons,  of  naving  committed  a  not  as  yet  stepped  into  the  house,  and  al- 

mrder   for  the  sake  of  revenge,  found  ready  wonldst  thou  bribe  the  master  f* 

■eans  to  clear  himself,  adulatione  donorum,  Job.  Saresb.  Policrat  1.  t,  cxt. 

U  tlM  Roman  court,  under  pope  Paschalis  '  See  on  a  former  page,  153. 

ae  Second.  *  This  subject,  the  influence  which  pr»> 

*  Bp.  87.  Of  bishop  Yves  of  Chartres,  John  ceeded  from  the  joumeyings  of  the  popes 

tf  SaUsbnrj  writes  (ep.  S2S):   Romanes  in  the  Middle  Ages,  deserved  certainly  to 

anicis  yerfaft  dare  jam  nemo  miratur,  quia  be  more  accurately  investigated  in  a  fuller 

penalebra  est,  et  innotnit  nniversis,  quod  Monography  than  Johann  von  Mailer's  £§- 

ipsd  MS,  quantum  qnisqnenummorum  ha-  say,  von  den  Reia^^ 

Wtiaai«n,taiitwnuibetetfidM,etplenira-  *Ciimeaiaia                         'ttitia  ad 

fM  oWqatta  aealo  l^gom  d  eawmom,  aos  cttdisilas  f                        tnondfta 
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well-meant  proposal,  howeyer,  it  mi^t  be  objected,  that  natire  legat 
were  more  exposed  than  foreign  ones  to  the  infloence  of  impure  n 
tives  and  considerations,  —  which  difficulty  mi^t  bo  illasijrated  1 
examples. 

Much  could  be  effected  m  these  times  hj  a  legate,  who,  as  Be 
nard  required,  should  interest  himself  for  the  people  and  the  poor 
their  spiritual  and  IxxUly  necessities,  steadfastly  oppose  himself  to  ti 
arbitrary  will  of  the  mighty,  and  everywhere  promote  the  suprema 
of  order  and  of  law.  ^  Bernard  cites  examples  of  such  legates,  w 
avcnded  the  very  appearance  of  self-mterest.  A  certain  cardin 
Martin,  returned  back  from  a  distant  country  to  Italy  so  poor  that^ 
Florence,  he  found  himself  without  money  or  means  to  continaa  1 
journey  except  on  fi)ot ;  whereupon,  the  bishop  of  Florence  made  h 
a  present  of  a  horse.  He  next  met  with  this  bishop  in  Pisa,  whi 
the  papal  court  then  recdded ;  and  here  being  told  that  the  bishop  h 
a  process  going  on  and  was  depending  upon  his  vote,  he  gave  i 
horse  back  to  him  on  the  spot.  Bishop  (Gottfried  of  Chartres  refiH 
to  accept  from  a  priest  the  present  of  a  costly  fish,  except  on  oondifi 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  pay  the  price  of  it.  But  Bemaxd, 
relating  these  facts,  could  not  help  exclaiming,  ^^  Does  it  not  seem  li 
a  story  of  some  other  world,  that  a  legate  should  return  with  his  pa 
empty  of  gold,  fit)m  the  very  land  of  gold  ?  "  He  had  Umaelf 
eomplain  of  a  legate,  who,  in  Germany  and  France,  left  everywiM 
behind  him  the  marks  of  his  wickedness,*  everywhere  sou^t  to  ph 
beautiful  boys  in  high  offices  in  the  church,  and  everywhere  made  an 
exactions,  tiiat  many  preferred  purchasing  a  relean  from  M 
that  he  might  not  near  them.  Bishop  Yves  of  Chartres  invites  po 
Urban  the  Second  to  send  on  a  legate,  because  there  was  sped 
need  of  a  person  clothed  with  such  authority,  when  arbitrary  « 
everywhere  ruled  supreme,  when  there  was  nothing  which  any  mi 
might  not  dare  to  do,  and  dare  with  impunity ;  but  at  the  same  tbfl 
he  asked  for  a  legate  of  good  name  and  reputation,  who  would  set 
not  \na  own,  but  tibe  things  of  Jesus  Ghrist.3  The  same  bishop  wn 
to  a  legate  a  beautiful  letter,^  reproving  him  for  his  mconsisteney 
zealously  contending  against  lay-investitiure,  while  he  did  not  give  mi 
self  the  least  concern  with  many  openly  previdling  vices.  ^*I 
wished,"  he  said,  ^^  with  many  pious  men,  that  the  servants  of  t 
Romish  church  would,  like  experienced  physicians,  seek  first  to  he 
the  greater  disorders,  and  not  give  occasion  for  their  banterers  to  si 
that  they  strained  at  gnats  and  swallowed  camels." 

Under  this  head  belongs,  agsun,  the  authority  exercised  by  the  B 

apiid  nos  snnt,  non  tantnm  non  possnnt  en-  principmn  non  pareant,  sed  contenuMi 

randa  curare,  scd  nee  cnranda  prospicere ;  glorianteSf  non  quod  curiosa  sea  pcetk 

hence,  nt  alicni  transalpino  le^tioncm  se-  qoaeque  in  terram  attnlerint,  sed  quod  R 

dis  apostolicae  injungatis,  qui  et  vicinins  qncrint  pacem  regnis.  legem  barbaria, « 

Bubrcpcntia  mala  cognoscat  et  ea  vel  per  etcm  monasteriis,  ecclesiis  ordinem,  cM 

M  rel  per  relationem  ad  sedem  apostolicam  disciplinam.    De  considerat.  L  ir,  c.  if. 

matnnns  curare  praevaleat    £p.  109.  '  vir  apostolicus   replerit   omnia  B 

>  Qni  Tolgui  non  spemant,  ted  doceant,  eranselio,  sed  sacril^gio,    ^  890. 

difitM  non  palpentk  Md  tOTMuit,  minat  *]^ia.    «Bp.6a 


II:  n:iiH  ,: 
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n  mn  euria,  as  the  highest  tribunal ;  a  tribunal,  to  wUch  appeal  could 
\  be  made  from  the  whole  of  Western  Christendom,  in  all  matters  that 
i  \  ifeood  in  any  relation  whatsoever  to  the  church.  Salutary  as  this 
branch  of  ttie  papal  authority,  rightly  used,  might  have  proved,  it 
&;  would  in  the  same  proportion  turn  out  hurtful,  when  every  appeal 
K  i:  was  received  without  aiscrimination  at  Rome ;  and  corruption  by 
»i;  bribes,  partiality,  zeal, — not  for  justice  and  law, —  but  only  for  amhi- 
^  JioQB  projects  and  the  dignity  of  the  church  of  Rome,  prevailed  there ; 
iben,  as  men  were  forced  to  complain  was  really  the  case,  he  who 
appealed  to  the  ecclcEdastical  laws  instead  of  leaving  everything  to 
depend  solely  on  the  plenary  poWer  of  the  pope,  was  already  put  down 
M  in  enemy  of  that  church.^  In  this  way,  appeals  would  necessarily 
molt  in  effects  directly  contrary  to  the  end  for  which  they  were  in- 
ilitated.  They  no  longer  served  the  purpose  of  procuring  protection 
i  far  the  weak  and  oppressed  agunst  the  will  of  the  mighty,  but  much 
^:  Me  of  securing  for  arbitrary  power  a  convenient  handle  by  which  to 
tbwtrt  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 
S?eiy  sentence,  however  just  and  lawful,  could,  by  an  arbitrary  ap* 
peal  on  the  part  of  him  whose  selfish  interests  it  opposed,  or  whose 
•ok  object  it  was  to  revenue  himself  on  an  enemy,  be  either  reversed, 
or  at  least  seriously  retarded  in  its  execution.  As  early  as  the  year 
1129,  EBldebert,  Inishop  of  Mans,  found  cause  for  declaring,  in  a  nee- 
•pirited  letter  to  pope  Honorius  the  Second,  that  all  church  discipline 
inmld  come  to  an  end,  all  vices  must  get  the  upperhand,  if,  as  the 
ease  had  hitherto  been,  every  appeal  should  without  distinction  be  ad- 
Hiitted  at  Rome ;  he  calls  upon  him  to  provide,  that  appeals  without 
^;ood  reasons  assigned,  and  that  aimed  only  to  procure  a  delay  of  jus^ 
tice,  should  be  wholly  rejected.^  Bernard  advised  pope  Eugene 
the  Third  not  to  listen  to  every  man's  story,  but  sometimes  to  strike 
is  with  the  rod.'  Men  came  at  length  to  perceive,  therefore,  in  Rome 
itself,  the  necessity  of  setting  limits  to  arbitrary  appeals.  The  emi- 
%Mnt  wisdom  of  Innocent  the  Third  as  a  ruler,  was  shown  in  this  mat- 
"ter  as  well  as  in  others ;  while  at  the  same  time,  however,  his  ordinances 
testify  of  the  enormous  abuses  which  were  practised  in  the  matter  of 
^iqpeals.^  He  directed,  at  the  fouHh  Lateran  council,  a.  d.  1215, 
ttat  bishops  should  not  be  hindered,  by  any  appeal,  from  punishing 
%he  transgressions  of  their  subjects,  and  from  the  reformation  of  their 
^iioceses,  unless  they  had  violated  the  legal  forms.' 


>  Tvet  of  Cluitret ,  ep.  67.  Peter  of  Blois,  *  E.  g.  epp.  ii,  1 3.    Benignitate  juris  plo- 

.  15S:  Leges  et  canones  et  qnicquid  de  rimihodle  abntentes  in  sai  erroris  defbn> 

cro  eloqnio  ad  nostrae  partis  assertionem  sionem  assnmiint,  qnod  in  grayamimim 

'liotemnns  indncere,  fonestnm  et  sacrile>  foeratreTelationeminYentam,  etntsnorom 

Q;«m  repntabant  nosane  hostes  Romanae  snperiomm  oorrectionem  eladant,8inecaii- 

^edesiaa  pnbUce  judicabont     Men  were  sa  freqnenter  ad  apostolicam  sedem  appel* 

«o(  to  cite  any  canonet,or  leges, bat  only  lant    cf.i, 837 ;  ii,  99;  t,  23. 

f  papal )  privilegia.  *  Ut  correctionis  et  reformationis  offidnia 

"Jforatorias  appellationes  et  superfloas  libera  valeant  ezeroere,  decemimns,  at  ez- 

^nudiio  a  Testrm  elongendas  esse  andientia.  secntionem  ipsomm  mSkk  appellatio  raletft 

Xp.  41.  impedire,niAfoniiHUMa|ripttin  ^''*— 

'Nod semper praeberaaorem,qaaea9di-  obsernuidaiii, '*'**- ^^^^^^ 

at,  ted  ■Ifcpando  el  SigeHnin  qnodftrist  ^^ 
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As  by  fhe  Hildebrandiaii  sycitem,  fhe  whole  gorernment  o 
ebnrch  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  the  bishops  w 
exercise  some  part  of  it  only  as  his  mstminents ;  so  it  was  but  i 
sistent  application  of  the  principles  contained  in  that  system, 
bishops,  by  the  act  of  their  institution,  by  the  predicates  they  bev 
(m  themselves,  came  to  be  placed  more  and  more  in  a  relation  c 
pendence  on  these  unlimited  rulers  of  the  church.  Had  it  no< 
for  the  reaction  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  were  still  ti 
church  practice,  the  consequences  flowing  out  of  that  system 
have  been  realised  much  earlier  than  they  were.  That  no  choic 
bishop  could  be  valid  without  the  pope's  confirmation  was,  pro 
but  a  necessary  deduction  from  that  system ;  still,  however,  it 
to  be  so  considered  only  by  slow  degrees.  Disputes  on  flie  choi 
bishops  furnished  occaaon,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  practice  i 
kdividuals  elected  going  themselves  to  Rome  to  secure  the  ooa 
tion  of  their  election  ;  and  thus  this  papal  confirmation  came  ma 
more  into  use  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Hie  ftni 
which  designated  bishops  as  appointed  by  the  grace  of  God,  wi 
ereased  by  addmg,  ^^  and  by  the  grace  of  the  apostolical 


length,  they  were  bound  by  oath  to  such  obedience  to  the  pop 
vassals  psud  to  their  liege  lords.  This  oath  was  similar  to  tb 
which  Boniface  first  took  to  the  pope.^  From  the  time  of  Gr 
the  Seventh,  the  Italian  metropolitans  immediately  subordinate  * 
church  of  Rome,  placed  themselves  under  such  an  oath  ;  next,  i 
required  of  all  metropolitans  that  received  the  pall  from  Rome ;  fi 
of  all  bishops  whatsoever.  They  bound  themselves  thereby  to  a 
at  every  synod  when  cited  by  the  popes ;  to  keep  secret  wba 
might  be  communicated  to  them  either  orally  or  m  writing,  I 
popes ;  to  treat  the  Roman  legates  with  honor  and  respect ;  to  pi 
them  with  everything  they  needed,  and  in  all  cases  of  neceai 
stand  by  the  popes  with  force  of  arms. 

The  popes,  who  at  first  contended  against  arbitrary  appointme 
church  offices  by  princes,  afterwards  became  chargeable  themi 
with  the  same  arbitrary  mode  of  procedure,  to  the  great  injuiy  c 
churches.  It  was  first  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  tiiey  recomnM 
by  way  of  petition,  to  vacant  benefices,  individuals  who  had  done 
nent  service  for  the  Romish  church.  (Their  pecommendatiom 
appear,  under  the  modest  name  of  preces  ;  hence  the  persons  n 
mended,  are  called  predntae.^  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirt 
century  these  preces  were  changed  into  mandata  ;  and  finallj 
popes  of  this  centunr  took  the  liberty  to  supersede  iJl  other  rij^t 
the  formula  ^^  mm  obstatUe^^^j  and  to  promote  their  favorites  to  v 
benefices  in  whatsoever  country  they  nught  be  found ;  insisting,  i 
threat  of  the  ban,  that  their  commands  should  be  obeyed,  as  we 
seen  in  the  case  of  Robert,  bishop  of  lincohi.  Thus  could  the 
unfit  and  the  most  unworthy  men  be  promoted  to  such  offices ; 
under  age,  or  at  least  such  as  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  laii( 

>ToLifi,p.i8. 
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ind  manneTS  of  the  people,  where  theu:  field  of  aotion  was  assigned ; 
men,  who  carried  with  them,  wherever  ihey  went,  all  the  Roman  cor- 
xvptionof  morals;  or  who  if  they  preferred  to  enjoj,  as  absentees,  the 
menues  of  the  benefices,  hired  underlings,  who  performed  the  spiritual 
fimctions  in  an  altogether  mechanical  manner*  The  best  use  which 
ihe  popes  made  of  &is  authority  was,  when  they  provided  in  this  way, 
fcr  men  who  had  done  good  service  in  the  cultivation  of  letters,  an 

Eintment  free  from  cares,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
ned. 
We  have  seen  already  in  Ihe  preceding  period,  how  the  papal 
power  was  advanced  by  the  selfish  mterests  of  subordinate  ecclesias- 
iieal  authorities,  who  sought  to  make  themselves  independent  of  their 
■mediate  superiors.  But  when  the  popes,  instead  of  keeping  eveiy 
ofter  authority  confined  within  its  appropriate  limits,  and  placmg 
ftemselves  in  opposition  to  all  arbitrary  procedures,  now  sought  to 
gnsp  all  other  power  for  themselves ;  when,  to  secure  this  end,  they 
tHigmj  complied  with  the  demands  of  those  who  wished  to  be  freed 
fian  the  troublesome  oversight  of  their  immediate  superiors,  the  inevi- 
tdde  result  was  the  destruction  of  all  ecclesiastical  order,  and  the 

C lotion  of  all  licentiousness.  Thus  abbots  procured  for  themselves 
insignia  of  the  episcopal  office, —  sandals,  mitre,  and  crosier ;  and 
iririleges  of  exemption  m  respect  to  the  diocesan  authority  of  the 
tUiops.  Thus  was  taken  away  from  the  bishops  the  means  of  watch- 
B^  over  all  that  transpired  in  tiieir  dioceses ;  and  of  punishing  every- 
fluDg  bad  in  them.  We  have  seen  on  a  former  page,^  how  Bernard 
tuned  the  pope  agunst  this  arbitrary  extenmon  of  lus  authority ;  and 
■any  other  iniSuential  voices  were  heard  in  like  manner  to  protest 
ipinst  these  exemption-privileges.  Thus  Yves,  bishop  of  Chartres,* 
oooplains  to  pope  Urban  the  ^cond,  of  a  monastery  which  sought  to 
free  itself  by  such  an  exemption  fix)m  the  diocesan  oversight  of  the 
liUiop  of  Paris,  in  order  that  it  might  sufier  no  disturbance  in  its  li- 
Mtious  doings.^  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  letter  filled ' 
a&i  similar  complaints,  addressed  to  pope  Alexander  the  Third,^ 
4«iotos  the  language  of  one  of  these  abbots  who  was  striving  to  throw 
off  the  regular  dependence  on  his  bishop.  He  said :  ^^  The  abbots,  who 
do  not  annihilate  tiie  authority  of  the  bishops,  are  poor  creatures ;  for, 
W  the  annual  payment  at  Rome  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  they  might 
obtain  exemption."  ^^  The  abbots,"  says  that  archbishop,  ^^  exalt  them- 
lehes  above  their  primates  and  bishops ;  and  not  a  man  of  them  is 
viDmg  to  pay  due  regard  to  his  superior.  Thus  abbots  and  monks 
toold  abandon  themselves  to  all  their  lusts,  with  none  to  remind  them 
of  their  duty,  and  every  species  of  disorder  would  spread  through  the 

^  See  page  158.  hajns  modi  sant,  qaibns  magis  necessaria 

'  Ep.  es.  est  subjectio  qaam  libertas,  qui  libertate  in 

'Latiniacenaifl  abbaa  et  monachi  qjna,  occasionem  carnii  abatantar,  quibas  si  de- 

fii  nesdo  qaa  noya  libertate  anos  ezcessua  cem  raillia  paedagogorom  in  Christo  ad 

tWitar,  et  snbjectionem  Parisiensi  eccle-  custodiam    aepotmalH^dBtamen  sic 

ihe  debitom  et  hactenos  exhibitam  contra  regnlaris  condneatfM^^^PkF**^^' • 
OttMrnicam  institationem  de  cervioe  sna  ex-        *  £p.  6S.    Amaat^^^r^^^  Peter 

citae  moliantnr.     Hae  antem  personae  of  Bloia. 
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monasteries.!    If  a  speedy  remedy  were  not  appUed  to  Hiis  evQ,  U 
was  to  be  feared,  that  as  tibe  abbots  were  exempted  from  the  oversidit 
cS  the  bishops,  so  the  bishops  would  be  exempted  from  that  of  9m 
archbishops,  and  the  deans  and  arch-deacons  from  that  of  Vbm  supe- 
riors."   ^^  To  express  oar  own  opinion  freely,"  says  he,  *^  it  does  Ktde 
honor  to  the  pope's  justice,  for  him  to  confer  a  benefit  on  one  person  at 
the  cost  of  another ;  to  take  what  is  mine,  and  render  himself  charge- 
able with  doing,  in  eccleriastical  aflbirs,  that  which  no  secular  power 
would  take  the  liberty  of  doing  in  secular  affairs."     He  reminds  Mm^ 
as  Bernard  had  reminded  pope  Eugene,'  of  the  precept  of  the  aposfle 
Paul  (Bom.  13 : 1),  that  every  man  should  be  subject  to  the  powen 
that  be.  ^^  In  the  human  body,  one  member  does  not  decline  serving 
another.    Among  the  angels,  one  derired  exemption  fit)m  the  dxrim 
authority ;  and,  from  an  angel,  he  became  a  devil."  He  acknowledgei| 
that  such  exemptions  had  been  ori^ally  granted  to  the  monasteriei 
to  secure  quiet  for  them,  to  protect  mem  against  the  tyranny  of 
bishops  ;  but  the  matter  had  now  taken  an  opposite  turn.    Many  were 
at  the  present  time  brought  to  nun  by  these  extraordinary  liberties. 
To  be  sure,  one  who  so  firmly  resisted  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
Rome,  would  necessarily  draw  upon  himself  the  charge  of  preaump- 
tion,  for  daring  to  attack  the  sacred  authority  of  the  pope.'   Peter  of 
Blois  congratulates  his  brother,  an  abbot,  who  had  received  from  Ito 
pope  those  badges  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  togetiier  with  the  eziemp' 
tion,  on  the  promotion  he  had  obtamed ;  but  at  the  same  time  ex-* 
presses  his  dissatisfaction  that  he  should  consent  to  wear  the  engna  dT 
a  dignity  which  belonged  only  to  the  bishop,  and  which,  on  anoQiec* 
functionary,  savored  of  vanity  and  arrogance.^      He  tells  him  that^ 
disobedience  to  his  lawful  superior  was  not  to  be  excused,  even  by  thc^ 
papal  privilegium ;    for  a  privilege  bestowed   by  a  man  could  avaiB* 
nothing  against  the  divine  order.^     That  pious  theologian  of  Paris^ 
who  was  so  zealous  in  opposing  the  abuses  of  the  church,  near  th^ 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  Peter  Cantor,  expresses  a  fear  that  sucht^ 
partial  exemptions  and  partitions,  would  pave  the  way  for  the  univer— - 
sal  downfall  of  the  spiritual  empire  of  Rome,  which  was  to  take  place 
in  the  last  times.^    It  is  singular,  however,  at  the  same  time,  to  ob- 
serve how  this  man,  otherwise  so  liberal-minded, —  in  intimating,  that 

'  Abbates  exterins  caram  camis  in  de-  annalns  atqne  sandalia  in  alio  qoam  in 

rideriis    agunt,  non    curantes,  daromodo  episcopo  qnaedam  snperba  elatio  est  el 

Urate  exhibeantnr,  et  fiat  pax  in  diebos,  praesumtuoMi  ostentatio  libertatis.  Ejp.  90i 

eonim  danstralcs  vero  tanquam  acophali  *  Nee  blandiatur  sibi  alic^oia,  qnodT  per 

otio  vacant  et  vaniloquio,  ncc  enim  praesi-  privilegiam  Romanae  ecclesiae  ab  inobedi- 

dem  habent,  qni  eoM  ad  fragem  vitae  meli-  entia  excasctnr.    Si  enim  praecipit  Den 

oris  inclinct    Qaodsi  tumultuosas  eorum  et  aliud  indalget  et  praecipit  homo,*  obedi- 

contentiones  andiretis,  claostrum  non  mol-  endam  est  Deo  polios  qnam  homini. 

torn  differre  pataretis  a  foro.  '  Verendam  est,  ne  hae  exemptionei  et 

'  See  above,  page  1 52.  divisiones  particulares  anivenalem  hdtai 

'  De  facto  summi  pontificis  dispntassc  et  divisionem   a  Romano  regno    spiritiudi, 

tacrilegtnm  commisisse  dicemnr ;  vemm-  quae  facta  est  jam  ex  parte  a  Romano  re^ 

tamen  non  est  aeqna  dispntatio,  nbi  snsti-  no  materiali.     2  Thess.  2 :  3.      See  Petri 

ncnti  respondere  non  licet  Cantoris  verbum  abbreviatom.    Montibiiu, 

*  Insignia  episcopalis  eminentiae  in  abba-  1639,  p.  1 14. 
te  nee  approbo  nee  acoepto.   Mitra  enim  et 
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f  aoch  a  loode  of  procedure  the  whole  ancient  constitation  of  the 
mrch  was  overthrown,  and  eYerything  made  solely  and  directly 
spendent  on  the  supreme  authority  of  the  pope,— yet,  at  the  same 
DM,  feels  constiradned  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  vio- 
HoB^  the  papal  majesty ;  declaring  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  no  person 
•s  competent  to  judge  over  the  pope,  and  that  the  apostolical  chair, 
inoh  could  not  err,  may  perhaps  have  acted  m  such  things  by  a 
ir&mlar  illumination.  We  mi^t  be  almost  tempted  to  regard  such 
aduations  as  irony,  if  the  whole  tone  of  the  worK,  and  of  the  passage 
I  question,  did  not  contradict  such  a  suppoffltion.i 
la  France,  some  after-effects  of  that  spirit  of  church  freedom, 
diieh  we  observed  there  in  the  earlier  centuries,  still  manifested 
hiBBselves  in  the  way  in  which  the  church  of  tins  country  sought  to 
Msrve  itself  by  ttie  so  called  pragmaUc  sanction^  enacted  by 
dpg  Loms  the  Ninth,  in  the  year  1268,  against  several  of  the  op- 
HMnve  and  restrictive  measures  which  have  just  been  mentioned. 
•Ihe  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  supreme  government  of 
ks  efaorch,  necessarily  brought  along  with  it  a  change  also  in  many 
hngp  connected  with  leg^ation,  in  all  parts  of  the  church ;  and 
Mee,  the  old  oollections  of  eccledastical  laws  no  longer  met  the  ex- 
itiDff  wants.  Ever  since  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decret^  began  to  be 
aoeived  as  valid,  men  would  already  come  to  be  senuble  of  tins. 
!ho  collision  between  the  old  and  the  n^w  church  legislation  would 
Bcanon  considerable  embarrassment.  Smce  the  establishment  of 
le  validity  of  those  decretals,  several  new  collections  of  ecclesiastical 
iWB  had,  it  is  true,  been  formed ;  as,  for  example,  that  of  Be^no, 
ibot  of  Priim,  in  the  tenth,  and  that  of  Burkhard,  bishop  of  Worms, 
A  that  of  Yves,  bishop  of  Ghartres,  in  the  eleventh  century ;  but 
iUy  these  collections  did  not  prove  adequate  to  do  away  that  coi^- 
iriety.  Add  to  this,  that  the  new  papal  church  system  needed  some 
nnterpoise  against  a  tendency  which  threatened  to  become  danger- 
■  to  it.  In  the  twelfth  century,  great  enthusiasm  was  excited  for 
s  renewed  study  of  the  Roman  law,  by  the  famous  Imerius  (Gua^ 
lius),  at  the  university  of  Sologna ;  and  this  study  led  to  mvestiga- 
OS  and  doctrines  which  were  quite  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of 
0  papacy.  Even  Imerius  stood  forth  as  an  ally  of  the  imperial 
•wer,  in  the  contest  with  the  papacy ,3  and  it  was,  m  fact,  the  famous 
iohers  of  law  at  that  university,  who  were  employed  by  the  emperor 
«deric  the  First,  to  investigate  and  defend  his  rights  at  the  diet  of 
Vioala.    The  more  eager,  ^erefore,  would  be  the  hierarchical  party 

^  Bed  dicetur  mihi,  Ps.  72 .  Os  tnum  po-  Don  patitiir  Dommiu  errare.    Forte  enim 

,  in  coelum,  Rcspondeo :  non.    Hoc  aa-  instincta  et  familiari  consilio  Spiritiu  sancti 

H  non  abserendu,  sed  opponcndo  induco.  legeqnepriYata  dacta  hoc  fadt,  sicat  Samp- 

n  enim  licet  mihi  diccre  domino  papae :  son  se  cum  hostibns  ocddit,  Bcd  sic  sublad 

irita  faciH  .'  Sacrileginm  enim  est,  opera  snnt  consules  et  proconsules  de  medio,  at 

m  redarguere  et  vituperare.    Vemmta-  panca  Tel  noUa  imporent  et  omnia  Caesar 

m  horom  solutioncm  rel  qua  ratione  iii  sit.  qoi  omnia  sicat  omnibns  imoerct 

viator,  non  video.    Scio  autem,  quia  anc-  '  Landnlph.   Junior,  hist.  Mcdiolan.  C 

titate  canonis  veteris  vcl  novi  non  fit  hu-  zxz.  Maratori  scriptor.^  rer.  Italicar.  t  V| 

modi  divibio  et  ezemptio  in  eodesiased  f.  508. 

•daUaoctoritaleiedisapoitolica^  qoam  j| 
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to  oppose  Aat  hoeiile  tendency,  by  setting  np  another,  in  defence  rf     i 
flieir  own  interests  and  principles,  through  ttie  study  of  ecclesiaslicd    ' 
law,  from  an  opposite  point  of  view.    Thus  it.  came  aboat  that— it 
the  &mous  seat  itself  of  the  study  of  the  Roman  law — at  Bokgai, 
about  the  year  1151,  a  Benedictine,  or  according  to  another  aooooak 
a  Camaldulensian  monk,  Oratian,  arranged  a  new  collection  of  eode> 
oastical  laws,  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  church,  and  to  te 
scientific  taste  of  these  times.    As  the  title  itself  indicates,  ^^  Oonm^ 
dia  dUcordantium  canonum^^  old  and  new  eccleaastical  laws  wsie 
here  brought  together,  their  differences  cUscussed,  and  their  reooo* 
ciliation  attempted, —  a  method  similar  to  that  employed  by  Peier 
Lombard  in  handling  the  doctrines  of  &ith.    This  logical  arrange- 
ment and  method  of  reconciliation,  supplied  a  welcome  nutriment  to 
the  prevailing  scientific  spirit.       From  that  time  the  study  also  of 
canon  law  was  pursued  with  great  seal,  and  the  two  parties  called 
the  Legists  and  the  Decretists  arose, —  Ghratian's  collections  of  Itm 
being  denominated  simply  the  ^^Decretum  OraUaniJ*    The  leal  wiiik 
which  the  study  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  was  pursued  had  hoffh 
ever  this  injurious  effect,  that  the  clergy  were  thereby  drawn  tanj 
from  the  study  of  the   Bible,  and  from  the  higher,  directly  tbeo* 
logical,  interest,  and  their  whole  life  devoted  solely  to  these  puisotti.^ 
But  still,  the  contrariety  between  the  old  and  the  new  eccleffiaslieil 
laws  could  not  be  got  rid  o(  by  this  attempt  at  reconciliation.    Maij 
doubts  and  difficdties  arose  from  this  cause;  and  the  popes  were 
applied  to  for  a  decision  of  the  contested  questions  which  resulted 
therefrom.    In  the  laws  enacted  by  them,  the  ecclesiastical  law  r^* 
ceived  great  additions ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  decisions  of  Innocenk 
the  Third,  in  particular,  which  formed  a  rich  storehouse  for  that  code. 
But  a  twofold  injury  resulted.    An  intermediate  authority  was  wani* 
ing,  to  introduce  the  new  papal  laws  at  once  into  the  practice  of  tiv^ 
church ;  and,  in  the  twelfth  century,  many  bulls  were  interpolate&9 
under  the  name  of  the  popes,  to  subserve  particular  interests.     People 
returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  brought  with  them  interpolate^ 
buUs,  and  put  them  m  circulation.^     In  the  time  of  Innocent  tb^ 
Third,  a  forger  of  this  sort  had  the  boldness  to  appear  in  Sweden,  i^ 
the  character  of  a  papal  legate.^    There  were  ecclesiastics  who  hm^ 
acquired  a  peculiar  knack  in  imitating  papal  bulls,  and  pushed 
lucrative  business  in  that  line.^    Thus  many  bad  tlungs  could  be  doi^ 
in  the  name  of  the  popes,  for  which  they  were  not  in  the  least  res] 
sible,  —  an  evil  of  which  Innocent  the  Third  felt  it  necessary  to 
plain.^    In  England,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 


>  Peter  Cantor  complains  in  his  Verbam  ^  Jacob  of  Vitiy  (see  ante,  page  €Oft 

•bbreyiatam,  c.  li :  Omissis  artibns  liberali-  names  among  the  bad  monks  and  dergr*^ 

Ima  coelestibosque  disciplinis  omnes  codi-  who  took  all  sorts  of  liberty  to  gratifj  f*^^ 

cem  legunt  ct  forcnsia  quaemntf  nt  gloriam  cupidity,  those  qui  fklsariomm  crimen 

et  lacmm  mcndicent.     Compare,  in  the  simam  incorrentes,  falsis  Uteris  et  h 

letters  of  Peter  de  Blois,  epistles  76  and  fartivis  in  perditionem  nti  non  rerentor.'^ 

140.  Hist,  occidental,  c.  xxiz. 

*  Lmooentthe  Third,  epp.  Lii,ep.  39.  *  Innocent  iii  (L  i,  ep.  i35)  nja :  Dui^ 

'  Ifc  c.  L  vi,  ep.  10.  nepe  nuundata  et  iniritatioiiM  intadm^ 
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H  for  this  reason  publicly  pronounced  on  falsifiers  of  the  buUs.^ 
I  Older  to  suppress  these  pernicious  acts  of  imposture,  Innocent  the 
bird  enacted  laws,  whereby  such  impostors  were  condemned  to  severe 
nUiments,  and  tiie  marks  of  distinction  between  genuine  and  un- 
■aine  bulls  accurately  defined.^  Hence,  the  still  greater  need  of  a 
m  and  duly  accredited  collection  for  ecclesiastical  law,  in  which  the 
■nine  laws  might  be  found  brought  together.  After  many  previouB 
hnpts  to  supply  this  want,  pope  Gregory  the  Ninth,  in  the  year 
B4y  caused  such  a  digest  to  be  formed  by  the  general  of  the  Domin- 
m,  Baymund  a  Pennaforte.' 


BEHADriNO  PARTS  OF  THE  CHURCH  CONSTITUTION. 

It  was  by  the  degeneracy  of  the  tllergy  and  the  confusion  existbg 
•D  parts  of  the  church-constitution,  £at  the  reforming  tendencies 
'  ttie  Hildebrandian  epoch  had  been  called  forth.  A  part  of  the 
■■es  which  had  crept  in,  those  which  the  nide  arbitrary  proceedings 
iwmarchs  had  introduced,  were  very  thoroughly  counteracted  by 
•  triumph  of  ihe  Hildebrandian  system ;  a  great  zeal  for  the  refer- 
rikm  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  church  Ufe,  s&er  the  pattern  of  the 
Uthre  apostolical  church,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  imagination 
fts  men  of  this  period,  commenced  fixim  this  epoch.  A  bond  of 
km  was  here  presented  between  all  the  opponents  of  the  reigning 
motion,  all  men  in  all  the  churches  who  were  zealous  for  a  strict 
reniy  of  morals  among  the  clergy,  and  the  worthy  celebration  of 
I  offices  of  worship.  The  provost  Gerhoh  of  Beichersberg  repre- 
its,  as  a  work  of  the  same  spirit,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  crusades ; 
I  leal  of  monasticism  now  carried  to  an  unusual  height,  and  for  the 
lovated  canonical  mode  of  living  together ;  the  multitudes  who  con* 
ided  with  secular,  and  the  other  multitudes  who  contended  with 
ritual  weapons  for  the  same  holy  object.^    From  this  epoch  began 

[OM  a  sede  apostolica  emanare  miilti  ar-  dam  est  sicut  in  hostes  publicoi  et  todiu 

nft  et  mirantur  et  in  hoc  ei  cnlpam  im-  ecclesiae,  qoantam  in  ipaiB  est.  subYeraores. 

nrnt*  in  ^ao  sinceritas  ejas  cnlpae  pronns  On  the  traffic    pursued   with   these  for- 

urn  per  innocentiam  excusatur.  geries,  see,  further  on,  the  letter  of  Stephen 

Letters  of  Peter  de  Blois,  ep.  53.    It  is  of  Tonmav,  ep.  221. 
B  nid,  in  an  ordinance  issued  bj  Rich-        '  Epp.  l.'i,  ep.  235  and  349,  and  the  other 

.  archbishop  of  Canterbury :  Quoniam  epistles  of  this  pope  already  referred  to. 
bis  partibus  publica  falsariomm  pestis        '  Decretalium,  libri  v ;   the   Decretals, 

B^ritf  qnt  bullis  adalterinis  et  Uteris  ca-  iimply  so  called. 

inias  innocentibus  movent  et  statum  jus-        *  He  says :  Est  grande  spectacnlum,  vi- 

oaridentinro  subvertcrc  molftintnr.  And  dere  hinc  militos  in  campo  pagnantes  duce 

66 :  Falsariomm  praestigiosa  malitia  Josna,  hinc  vero  beatnm  Angustinnm  qna- 

fai  episcopornm  contnmeliam  se  arma-  si  alterum  Aron  stipatnra  Levitis  et  sanc- 

vt  udsitas  in  omnium  fere  monasterio-  tnm  Benedictnm  quasi  Hur,  Exod.  17:12, 

1  ezemptione  praevaleat   In  the  letters  stipatnm  religiosis  moaachis  orentes ; — and 

Tohn  or  Salisbury,  ep.  83 :  Hujus  sieilli  again :  Hinc  post  longam  simoniae  hiemem 

reptio  universalis  ecclesiae  periculum  vemali  suavitate  spirante  reflorescit  Tinea 

earn  ad  unius  signaculi  notam  solvi  et  Dominica,  constitanntor  ceynobia  ^^^*^^ 

idi  possint  ouorumlibet  ora  pontificum  dochia  et  noYa  crel  -  -     -  ^ 

lolpa  quaelioet  impunita  pertranseat  et  In  Ps.  39.  Pes  the 

ooestia  condemnetnr.  Unde  in  eos,  qui  simns,  t  t,  £  79^ 
i  attoitare  pnMiiimiiiit»  MiinMdTertea- 

VOL.  IV.  -^^ 
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8  fierce  straggle  between  the  smaDer  number  of  Had  more  strict  eccbr 

siastios  who  were  disposed  to  £EiTor  reform,  and  the  great  majoril^ 

who  followed  only  their  pleasures. 

But  the  measures  appKed  by  Ghregory  Uie  Seventh  and  his  soooet* 

Bors,  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  produce  a  lasting  eflfoet  on  fts 

fast  multitude  who  were  not  themselves  affected  by  tbis  spiiit  cf 

reform.    By  laws  of  celibacy,  chastity  and  purity  of  mamieis  cooUi 

not  be  forced  on  the  clergy :  men  contented  tiiemselves  with  a  sesoh 

ing  obedience,  and  those  to  whom  a  regular  marriage  was  not  allowod, 

abandoned  themselves,  in  private,  to  excesses  so  much  the  wofssr* 

sought  in  gorgeous  apparel,  outward  splendor,^  revelry,  and  natj 

amusements,  an  indemnification  for  the  enjoyments  of  aomestic  Eft^ 

which  were  fi)rbidden  them.    The  dissolution  of  the  canonical  fife  ooa* 

tinually  went  on  increasing.     The  prebends  were  by  many  considend 

as  only  a  means  of  good  living,  B&i  they  either  did  not  concern  Unib- 

selves  at  all  about  the  ecclesiastical  functikms  incumbent  on  tiieiii,  or 

performed  them  in  a  mechanical  way,  without  devotion  or  dignii^,  or 

dse  got  them  performed  by  hireling*  job-working  mibstitutes.^    TboM 

who  would  not  Mow  the  example  of  the  rest,  who  exhilnted  m  fteir 

whole  manner  of  life  a  seriousness  corresponding  to  their  vooafioo, 

who  dared  to  converse  about  spritual  things,  were  decried  by  te 

latter  as  singular  fellows  and  pietists;^  or,  if  they  ventured  to  stul 

forth  as  censors,  exposed  themselves  to  hatred  ajid  persecution;  for 

men  dreaded  a  spirit  of  reform  supported  by  popes  and  monarchs  wUdk 

might  bring  down  a  severe  chastisement  on  the  heads  of  the  oorrufk 

clergy.    ^'  Behold,"  said  the  others,  '^  how  this  man  departs  firom  oof 

customs ;  he  wants  to  convert  us  into  monks.      We  must  at  once  tak9 

our  stand  against  him.     If  we  do  not,  it  will  go  with  us  as  it  hai^ 

done  with  others  before  us.     The  pope  and  the  king  will  unite 

us,  they  will  deprive  us  of  our  livings,  and  other  fashions  will 

introduced  here.      We  shall  become  a  laughing-stock  to  aQ 
people."  5 

When  the  popes  had  succeeded  in  banishing  the  direct  and  arbitral^ 
influence  of  the  princes  on  ecclesiastical  appointments,  another  no0 

*  In  opposition  to  these,  see,  e.  g.  the  ab-  See  Acta  Sanctor.  Mens.  Maj.  t  iu,  f.  991,^ 
bot  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  ep.  2,  ^  1 1 :  Con-        '  Clerici  conductores  and  ooodnctitii,  m-^ 
ceditur  tibi,  at  si  bene  desenris,  de  altario  Gerhoh  says  in  his  Dialoe.  de  diffeieiilia   ■ 
vivas,  non  autem,  ut  de  altario  Inxurieris,  clerici  saecularts  6t   rcgnlarui.  Pin  thflt. 
Qt  de  altario  supcrbias,  ut  inde  compares  anecd.  noviss.  t  ii,  f.  482. 

tibi  frena  aarca,  sellas   dcpictas,  calcaria  *  Si  non  facio,  quod  caeteri,  de  nngnlni- 

doargentata,  varia  griseaqne  pellicea  a  coUo  tate  notabor.    Bernard,  ep.  2,  4  11. 

etmanibus  omatu  purpurco  diversificata.  *  See  Life  of  the  abbot  William  Roskild, 

*  We  have  an  example  in  a  church  at  who  bclonpped  to  the  times  of  pope  Inoch 
Gubbio  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  ac-  cent  the  Third,  in  the  Actis  Sanctor.  IC 
count  of  the  life  of  bishop  Ubald,  written  April,  t  i,  f.  625 ;  and  what  Jacob  of  VUiy 
by  his  successor  Tebald :  Nulla  tunc  tern-  says  of  those  corrupt  ecclesiastics:  Hi  ta- 
poris  ordinis  observantia,  nulla  prorsus  re-  tern,  qui  inter  eos  viri  justi  et  timorad  w- 
ligionis  colebatur  memoria.  Mcrccde  an-  per  abominationibus  coram  lucent  et  con- 
nua  erat  conductns,  qui  campanas  pulsaret  tristantur,  ab  iis  irridentur.  Ifypocritas  el 
in  hora  officioram  et  quia  clericoram  nnus-  supcrstitiosos  dicunt,  reputantes'  pro  magno 
quitqne  in  domo  propria  epulabatnret  dor-  crimine,  quod  divinae  scriptunie  Terbnia 

miebat,  tota  fere  observantia  ecclesiastlci    rel  ipsmm  Dei  nomen  inter  eos  ansi  

cttltos  coBtodiebatiir  in  poLm  noUunun.—  ncmunara.   Hist.  ocddentaL  c 
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■  permekma  mode  of  arbitrary  proceeding  often  took  the  plaoe  of 
fefc  which  had  been  sappresBed.  The  bishops  and  chapters  of  ihe 
liiedral  often  snfiered  wemselves  to  be  determined  by  Sstmily  inter- 
Is  and  worldly  ecmsiderations  more  than  by  any  concern  for  the 
lod  of  the  church.  The  older  eccleBia8ti<»Ed  laws  respecting  the 
mmcal  age  were  neglected,  and  boys  under  age  promoted  to  the 
oflkes  of  the  church.^    Canonical  priests  made  it  a  rule  amongst 

Ires,  that  ncme  but  persons  of  noble  birth  should  jom  their  class,* 
■i  ao  the  ostentatious  ^play  and  luxurious  modes  oi  living  practised 
ifte  fairer  ranks,  were  mtroduoed  amongst  the  clergy.  Nepotism, 
■d  the  sjnrit  of  gain,  led  to  the  accumulation  of  several  benefices 
hm  involving  the  duties  of  incompatible  callings  on  oi^e  person, 
taapeetmg  the  so-called   plurality  of  benefices,  and  the  non-resi- 

of  clerCTmen  near  me  church  with  which  their  official  duties 
connected,  various  complaints  were  ofiered.  Peter  Cantcnr,  in 
ka  work  wherein  he  combats  we  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  his  times,'  re- 
mIs  it  that,  in  a  respectable  church,  the  five  offices  of  greatest  income 
■d  been  ^ven  to  absentees.^  The  popes  Alexander  the  Third  and 
Moeent  the  Third,  passed  laws  at  the  Lateran  general  councils,  in 
In  jean  1179  and  1215,  for  the  suppression  of  the  above-mentioned 
bona;  but,  by  all  the  outwwd  measures  that  were  applied,  little 
add  be  effected,  so  long  as  the  sources  of  the  evil  were  still  left 
iMnd ;  and  the  bad  example  which  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  sue- 
lading  popes  presented,  would  only  contribute  to  promote  such 
haea.  jBiishops,  who  had  the  good  ci  their  communities  at  heart, 
^  iar  example,  Bobert  Orosshead,  we  hear  complaining  bitterly  on 
■i  subject.^ 

In  the  contest  with  the  great  mass  of  the  secularized  clergy  stood 
wQkj  in  the  twelfth  century,  men  who  sought  to  bring  back  the  old 
■Mknical  life  to  a  still  greater  degree  of  strictness,  to  reform  the 
larieal  body  still  more  accordmg  to  the  pattern  of  the  monastic  life. 

*  Tlie  ivordfl  of  Bernard  in  his  trsct,  De  sed  nee  etiam  consiliifl  ejus  aasiBtitar,  qnip- 
ado  raiicoponim,  c.  yU  :  Seholares  pneri  pe  nulla  personamm  qoinqne  lemel  in  aa- 
impaberef  adoletoentei  ob  sangmniB  dig-  no  praesens  in  ea  InYenitnr.  1.  c.  c.  xxzir. 
M&em  promoventor  ad  ecclesiasdcas  dig-  *  See  his  letter  to  his  archdeacon,  ep. 
tunm  et  de  sob  femla  transfentntor  aa  107,  in  Brown,  in  which  he  odls  upon  him 
laci|MUidom  presbyteris,  laetiores  interim,  to  exercise  severitjr  towards  the  cwe^  who 
lodTiiigaseTaseiintqiiamqaodmeraerint  ne^^lected  their  dntj,  and  compliuns  of 
iDcipatam.  The  complaints  in  Peter  de  their  incontinent  lives,  their  wondlj  pnr- 
bla,  ep.  SO:  Episooporam  neqaitia,  qni  sQits,and  their  trifling  amusements :  Ez 
tea  pnentom  promotionem  sunt  aoeo  relata  fide  digno  andlTimnS)  qnod  plni^imi 
i^gmlariter  occapati,  at  nihil  alind  affectent  saoerdotes  archidiaoonatns  vestri  horas  ca- 
aaomnient,  atque  indigentiam  scholarinm  nonicas  ant  non  dicnnt  ant  cormpte  diconti 
1  is  modica  yisitatione  non  relcvent  Par-  et  id  qnod  dicnnt  sine  omni  devotione  ant 
■alA  incendit  parentela  pontificnm  et  de70tioniisigno,imomagiscnmeTidentiot- 
Mft  de  patrimomo  cmdfixi  m  snperhia  et  tensione  aaimi  indevoti  dicnnt  nee  horam 
isboiioae  ad omnes Titae  saecolaiis  illeoe-  obterraot  in  dioendo,  qoae  commodior  sit 
■i  ie  cffondit  parochianis  ad  aadiendam  divina  sed  qoae 
'  (See  e.  g.YTe^s  letters,  ep.  126.  edmm  pins  consonat  libidinosae  desidiae. 

*  The  verbnm  Abbreviatom,  alraady  Habent  msnper  saas  fbcarias,  ^nod  etsi  not 
ipml  times  referred  to.  et  nostroe  lateat  com  inqaisitiones  snper 

^Pio  qnibos  (reditibos)  peroeptis  in  ea  cjnsmodi  fieri  fecimus,  his  per  quos  fiont 
■B  per  Tkariom  nee  per  aUom  serritor.  inqaisitiones  peijoria  non  umentibns,  non 
loadloo,Boncantatar,  Donlegitnrtantam,    debet  temen  voa  (ric  latere. 
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Such  a  man  was  Norbert,  the  founder  of  a  new  and  peculiar  congregih'' 
tion,  which  becaxne  a  pkce  of  refuge  for  many  who  were  diasatisfiad 
with  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  clergy.     Of  him  we  shall  have 
to  speak  more  at  large  in  the  history  of  monasticism.    But  there  wer» 
also  other  men  of  the  more  rigid  tendency,  who  professed  no  wish  of 
founding  a  new  institution,  but  only  decdred  to  bring  back  the  clergy  b> 
a  mode  of  life  and  of  association  corresponcfing  to  their  ori^nal  desti- 
nation.   Among  these  the  individual  of  whom  we  bare  so  often  spokea 
as  an  enthusiastic  champion  of  the  Hildobrandian  system,  the  pnmMft 
G^rhoh  of  Rei^hersberg,  deserves  particularly  to  be  mentioned.    Tbd 
greatest  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  struggling  for  the  reforma&n  cf 
file  clerus;^  and  the  storms  which  agitated  that  body  proceeded  fton 
this  very  cause ;  he  is  in  this  respect  to  be  compared  with  Batfaeim' 
The  apostolical  community  of  goods,  as  men  conceived  it,  was  to  hia 
the  type  of  the  union  which  ought  to  exist  amongst  the  clergy.    !Die 
rule  ascribed  to  Augustin,  he  represented  as  the  law  for  the  commh 
nity  of  the  clergy ;  they  should  own  no  sort  of  property ;  strangon 
to  all  luxury  ana  splendor,  they  should  be  contented  wi^  the  ompb 
necessaries  of  life.    It  was  what  Arnold  of  Brescia  wanted  to  fanng 
about,  only  in  a  more  liberal  spirit.    To  the  clerical  rule  drawn  up  i 
Aix-la-Chapelle,3  Gerhoh  referred  back,  as  a  lax  rule,  originating  in 
ihe  court  of  a  prince,  not  in  the  church.^    Considered  from  this  pGiot 
of  view,  those  ecclesiastics  alone,  who  subjected  themselves  to  tUl 
stricter  rule,  were  recognized  as  genmne  canonicals,  as  clerici  regit 
lares;  all  the  rest  were  placed  in  the  class  of  irregidares  saecidarMf 
secular  clergymen.    But  among  the  latter,  too,  there  was  a  great  Sr 
versity  as  to  their  habits  of  living.     This,  even  the  zealous  advocate 
of  the  stricter  rule,  the  provost  Gerhoh,  little  as  he  was  inclined  to 
allow  them  due  justice,  was  forced  to  acknowledge.*     There  weie 
amongst  the  secular  clergy  men  of  spiritual  feelings ;  and  a  distinctioa 
is  to  be  made  between  those  whom  the  love  of  freedom,  and  thoeo 
whom  an  inclination  to  licentiousness  led  to  choose  this  mode  of  life  i 
of  which  latter  Jacob  of  Vitry  says,  that  they  were  very  properly 
called  canonici  eaecidares^  because  they  belonged  entirely  to  the  soe-^ 
eulunij  to  the  world,  but  that  they  were  incorrectly  styled  eanonici^  ifjsC^ 
they  led  a  life  altogether  without  rule  or  law.^ 

It  so  happened  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  thal^ 
the  body  of  these  secular  clergymen,  came  individuals  awakened  to 
pentance  by  peculiar  impressions  upon  their  minds  ;  filled  with  aJ>hor— - 
rence  of  the  worldly  pursuits  of  the  clergy,  they  turned  all  at  ooco  to  ^ 


'  He  has  himself  related  tiie  histoiy  of  cam  ex  ipsis  a^;no(ioamiM  alkjiKM,  licet  _ 

his  contests  with  bishops,  canonicals,  and  cos,  esse  ita  disciplinatos,  nt  licet  habMOt 

princes,  in  his  Commentarj  on  the  Psalms,  propria,  quasi  non  hahcntes,  habc»ant  ea 

See  Fez  Uics.  anccd.  noviss.  t  ▼,  .  3039.  et  studeant  in  scctanda  morum  discipIiiM. 

«  Vol.  iii,  p.  410.  In  Ps.  67, 1.  c  f.  1353. 

'  Vol.  iii,  p.  41 6.  '  From  that  better  class  he  di8ting:iiiiliet 

^  niam  clericomm  regnlam,  non  in  ec-  these :  Molti  aatem  temporibus  istis  rap^ 

desia,  sed  in  aala  regis  dictatam.    In  Pa.  riuntnr  canonici  vero  nomine  Baecnlares, 

67.    Pes  thes.  t  t,  f.  1352.  quorum   regnla  est,  irrcgulariter  TifCia 

*  He  says :  Non  eos  omnes  damnamos,  c  xxx. 
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I  entit^ly  JUflbrent  mode  of  fife.  The  daties  of  the  spiritaal  caB- 
g,  fheir  goflt  in  having  hitherto  so  ne^ected  them,  pressed  with 
leir  whole  wei^t  upon  their  consciences.  They  felt  constrained  to 
Bert  themselves  the  more  earnestly  to  make  good  their  own  deficien- 
iisi,  and  to  exhort  clergy  and  laity  to  repentance  and  to  a  serious 
Siris&ui  deportment.  They  travelled  round  as  preachers  of  re- 
jttitance ;  by  their  words  of  exhortation,  coming  warm  from  the 
Htort,  many  were  moved,  awakened  to  remorse  for  their  sins  and  to 
MsofaitionB  of  amendment;  thourii  the  powerful  impressions  of  the 
imient  did  not  always  endure.  A  circle  of  young  men  was  formed 
koimd  them,  and  they  became  the  objects  of  enthusiastic  veneration ; 
ik  which,  however,  such  of  them  as  lacked  firmness  of  Ghristiaii 
wracter  nught  easily  be  intoncated,  and,  quitting  the  paths  of  hu- 
riity  and  discretion,  be  led  into  dangerous  self-delusions;  so  that 
Apt  had  begun  in  a  holy  enthusiasm  might  gradually  become  vitiated 
^  ikie  intrusion  of  impure  motives. 

'Near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  great  stir  was  produced  in 
lAMtaee  by  a  person  n^Aed  Fulco.  He  was  one  of  the  ordinarji 
ll^onat,  worldly-mindea  ecclesiastics,  the  priest  and  parson  of  a 
kMfttttry  town  not  &r  from  Paris.  Afterwards,  he  experienced  a 
ttkrae,  of  the  nature  we  have  described ;  and  as  he  had  before  neg* 
Mtod  his  flock,  and  mjured  them  by  Ids  bad  examjde,  so  now  he 
MffA  to  build  fhem  up,  by  Ids  teaching  and  example.  But  he 
Mn  became  punfully  sensible  <^  his  want  o[  that  knowledge  which  he 
iril  taken  no  pains  to  acquire,  but  which  was  now  indispensable  to 
mat  m  order  to  mstruct  his  community.  In  order  to  supjdy  as  far  as 
ifeiible  this  deficiency,  he  went  on  week-days  to  Paris,  and  attended 
W  lectures  of  Peter  Cantor,  a  theofegian  distinguished  for  his  peculiar 
fenptural  bent  and  his  tendency  to  practical  remrm ;  and  of  the  knoid- 
4fle  here  acquired  he  availed  himself,  by  elaborating  it  into  sermons, 
Vmeh  he  preached  on  Sundays  to  his  flock.  These  sermons  were  not 
ip  much  distinguished  for  profoundness  of  thought,  as  for  their  adap- 
■ficm  to  the  common  understanding  and  to  the  occaaons  of  practical  life. 
ie  was  a  man  of  the  people,  and  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  made  what 
le  tuid  still  more  impressive  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Hence, 
fben  others  deUvered  his  copied  discourses  over  agidn,  they  feiled 
t  producmg  the  same  effects.^  At  first,  neighboring  clergymen  in- 
fmd  him  to  preach  before  their  congregations.  Next,  he  was  called 
o  Paris,  and  he  preached  not  only  in  churches,  but  also  in  the  pubfic 
ilaces.  Professors,  students,  people  of  all  raidcs  and  classes,  flocked 
o  hear  him.  In  a  coarse  cowl,  girt  about  with  a  thong  of  leather,  he 
Unerated  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  throu^  France,  and  fearlessly 
lenounced  the  reigning  vices  of  learned  and  unlearned,  high  and  low. 
BBs  words  often  wrou^t  such  deep  compunction,  that  people  scourged 
Aiemselves,  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  before  him,  confessed 
Bifiir  dns  before  all,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  do  anything  he 
B^^  direct  in  order  to  reform  their  lives,  and  to  redress  the  wrongs 

'See  dM  words  of  Jacob  of  Vitry:    ore  nee  tnttmn  frocdflctbant  ab  alilf  prae- 
Qms  tMwn  noo  its  uniebent  In  aHerioe   dicata.   Blet  oeddentaL  p.  aS7. 
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wUch  ihey  had  done.    TJsnren  restored  back  the  interest  iliey  had 
taken ;  those  who,  in  times  of  scarcity,  had  stored  up  large  qnantitiei 
of  grain  to  sell  again  at  a  greatly  advanced  price,  threw  open  their 
granaries.    In  such  times  he  frequently  ezclaimed :  *^  Give  fixkl  to   ^ 
him  who  is  perishmg  with  hunger,  or  else  thou  perishest  thyself."  He    | 
announced  to  the  corn-dealers  that  before  the  coming  harrest  Aey 
would  be  forced  to  sell  cheap  their  stored-up  gram ;  and  cheap  it  soon 
became,  in  consequence  of  his  own  annunciation.    Multitudes  of  aban- 
doned women,  who  lived  on  the  wages  of  sin,  were  converted  by  Um. 
For  some  he  obtained  husbands ;  for  others  he  founded  a  nunneiy. 
He  exposed  the  impure  morals  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  latter,  settng 
ttie  finger  of  every  man  pointed  against  them,  were  obliged  to  separate 
from  their  concubmes.    A  curse,  that  fell  from  his  lips,  spread  alaim 
like  a  thunderbolt.       People  whom  he  so  addressed  were  seen  to  fill 
Eke  epileptics,  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  distorted  with  convnkiooB. 
Such  appearances  promoted  the  faith  in  the  supernatural  power  of  his 
words.     Sick  persons  were  brought  to  him  from  all  quarters,  who  ex- 
.  pected  to  be  healed  by  his  touch,  by  his  blessins ;  and  wondeifbi 
stories  were  told  of  the  miracles  thus  wroughl.^    Men  were  so  eager 
to  obtain  a  fragment  of  his  clothing,  in  order  to  preserve  it  as  I 
nuracle-worldng  relic,  that  the  very  garments  he  wore  on  his  pentm 
were  often  rent  in  pieces  by  the  midtitude.    It  required  strong  qiiali- 
ties  of  mind  for  a  man  not  to  be  hurried  by  such  extravagant  venera- 
tion pidd  to  himself,  into  self-forgetfulness  and  spiritual  pride.  Pkeeied    I  j 
by  the  multitude,  in  danger  of  being  crushed,  Fulco  would  swing  Id    i, 
staff  with  such  violence  around  him  as  to  wound  many  witlun  its     -  ^ 
sweep.    But  the  wounded  never  uttered  a  murmuring  word;  tbe;     ^ 
Idssed  the  blood  as  it  streamed  forth  under  the  blow,  as  if  they  Lad      ^ 
been  healed  by  the  rough  touch  of  the  holy  man.    A  person  having 
once  rent  a  fragment  from  his  garment,  said  he  to  the  multitude  • 
^^  Tear  not  my  apparel  which  has  not  been  blessed,"  and  signing  th® 
cross,  he  pronounced  a  blessing  on  the  raiment  of  the  individual  who 
had  torn  the  fragment  from  his  own,  and  this  was  now  immediately 
divided  up  into  small  pieces,  which  were  looked  upon  as  relics.    ^^ 
length,  he  stood  forth  as  a  preacher  of  the  crusades.    A  great  de^^^ 
of  money  was  sent  to  him,  which  he  divided  amongst  the  crusaders      '^ 
yet  the  vast  collections  which  he  made  injured  his  reputation.' 

The  personal  influence  of  this  man,  who  stood  prominent  neither  b^_ 
his  talents  nor  his  official  station,  gave  birth  to  a  new  life  of  the  clergjT*'^ 
a  greater  zeal  m  discharging  the  duties  of  the  predicatorial  office  anc  ^^ 
of  the  cure  of  souls,  both  in  France  and  in  England.     Young  men 
who,  in  the  study  of  a  dialectic  theology  at  the  University  of  Paris,  h  ' 
forgotten  the  obligation  to  care  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  were  touch 


*  Deserving  of  notice  are  the  words  of        •  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco  hist  occidental,  t^ 

Jacob  of  Vitry :  Tanta  infirmorum  et  eo-  Ti,  etc. ;  where  we  find  the  story  related  in-^S 

mm,  qui  eos  afferebant,  erat  fides  et  devo-  full.    Rigord,  do  gcstis  Philippi  Angq^^^ 

tic,  quod  non  solum  scrvi  Dei  mcrlUs,  sed  at  the  year  1195,  and  the  foUowing.    llat— ""^ 

fsrvore  spiritua  et  fidd  non  haesiUmlia  mag'  thew  ot  Paris,  year  1197, 1 160. 
uUntdme  plarM  lanarentur. 
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liy  the  discouraea  of  this  unlearned  itinerant,  and  trained  by  his  instro- 
mentality  into  zealous  preachers.  He  formed,  and  left  behind  him,  a 
peculiar  school ;  he  sent  his  disciples  over  to  England,  and  his  exam- 
plo  had  a  stimulating  effect  even  on  such  as  had  never  come  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  him.  ^^  Many,"  savs  Jacob  of  Yitry,!  '^  inflamed 
with  the  fire  of  love,  and  incited  by  his  example,  began  to  teach  and 
to  preach,  and  to  lead  not  a  few  to  repentance,  and  to  snatch  the  souls 
€f  sinners  from  destruction.'' 

One  man  of  learning,  in  particular,  belonging  to  the  University  of 
Paris,  the  magister  Peter  de  Rusia  (or  de  Bossiaco),  attached  hun- 
nlf,  as  a  preacher  of  repentance,  to  Fulco,  and  produced  great  effects. 
Bat  his  preaching  procured  for  him  rich  presents  and  great  marks  of 
kmor ;  he  proved  unfaithful  to  his  missionary  calling  by  accepting  a 

£ioe  as  canonical  priest  and  chancellor  of  tiie  church  at  Gharties. 
ch  a  change  in  this  man  made  an  un£Etvorable  impression  on 
flioae  who  were  accustomed  to  reverence  in  Fulco's  disciples  only 
jnachers  glowing  with  love  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  their 
Drethren.  An  historian  of  these  times  remarks,  in  speaking  of  the 
neat  activity  of  the  above-mentioned  preacher,  ^^  He  who  wodd  know 
m  what  temper  each  man  preached,  must  look  to  the  end ;  for  the  end 
BOrt  clearly  reveals  the  dispocdtion  of  the  man."^ 

These  preachers  of  repentance  and  reform,  who  came  forth  irom  the 
▼ay  body  of  the  clergy,  nught  be  led  on  by  their  pious  zeal  to  examine 
into  the  grounds  and  causes  of  the  corruption  which  thev  attacked, 
and  to  inquire  more  profoundly  into  the  gospel  truth  which  was  op- 
pcaed  to  it.  In  this  way  a  class  of  men  might  be  raised  up  who 
would  attack  the  reigning  church  system,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  fourth 
aeetion,  relating  to  the  history  of  sects. 

We  must  here  repeat  what  we  have  already  said  in  an  earlier  pe- 
liod,  concerning  the  exactions  and  tyranny  of  the  archdeacons,^  who 
endeavored  to  build  up  an  authority  independent  of  the  bishops;^ 
although  there  were  those,  too,  who  distingiushed  themselves  by  self- 
denying  love  in  a  devoted  and  assiduous  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
iheir  calling,  by  unwearied  zeal  and  dismterestedness  in  making  their 
tours  of  visitation  amongst  the  communities  intrusted  to  their  care ; 
men  who  expended  their  regular  incomes  in  works  of  beneficence,  and 
who  remmed  poor  in  very  profitable  offices ;  men  who,  staff  in  hand, 
tmvelled  over  their  dioceses  on  foot,  preaching  the  word  in  every 
dace.^  To  oppose,  however,  the  arbitrair  proceedings  of  those  arch- 
deacons who  abused  their  authority,  the  bidiops,  m  tibe  course  of  the 

'  Hist  occidental,  c.  ix.  tra  eomm  aat  repleta  est  maneribas  aat 

'  Sed  qui  scire  desiderat,  qua  intentione  inhiat.  Haec  enim  hominum  monstra  dez- 

nisqiie  praedicarit,  finem   attendat,  quia  tras  non  habent    Sicut  enim  quidam  in 

iaSm  utentionem  hominum  manifesUssime  yirtntii  exercitio  ambideztri  sunt,  sic  isti 

dodarat    Bigord  de  gestis  Fhilippi  ad  a  ambilaeW  conrincnntur  ab  ayaritia  et  ra- 

1198.  pina. 

*  Vol.  iii,  p.  111.  *  As  is  related  of  an  archdeacon,  BCan- 

^  £.  g.  Jonn  of  Salisbnry,  ep.  80,  con-  ritins,  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  near  the 

«ftp»fag  the  rabies  archidiaconorum :  Alio-  beginning  of  the  tlilrtM||^Mtiir|r,  bj 

t«m  trUtitiA  in  eomm  gaodium  cedit,  in  Thomas   CantipnieBgig^^VI^Bonnm 

t|tMiim  minihni  iniqnititni  mnr,  nt  iitiIii  Uiihremle,e. I,  ;.•».' 
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twelfth  century,  employed  other  prones  in  the  adnunistntion  of  ifaeif 
jnrisdictionSy  under  the  name  of  offieiales.     This  title  was  applied  at 
first  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  denote  those  who,  under  various  relar 
tions,  served  as  deputies  and  agents  of  the  bishops,  and  had  to  manage^ 
yarious  kinds  of  busmess  in  their  names.^    Somewhat  later,  those  who 
served  as  deputies  of  the  bishops  in  the  care  of  souls,^  and  in  the 
proper  spiritual  jurisdiction, —  such  officers  as  Innocent  the  Third,  at 
the  fourth  Lateran  council,  in  1215,  ordered  to  be  appointed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  larger  dioceses  neglected   by  ihe  worldly  nunded 
bishops,^  —  were  distinguished  under  the  name  of  viearSj  from  Ae 
cffieiahs^  so  called  in  tiie  narrower  sense,  to  whom  was  intrusted  a 
coercive  jurisdiction.    But  though  a  check  was  thus  placed  on  tibe 
arbitrary  authority  which  the  archdeacons  had  arrogated  to  them- 
selves, and  ihe  authority  of  the  bishops  preserved  against  encroaoh- 
ments,  yet  the  communities  gained  nothing  thereby.    In  place  of  tlio 
exactions,  which  the  archdeacons  had  taken  the  uberty  to  make  on 
their  own  score,  came  others  of  a  difierent  sort,  which  were  praotised 
by  the  officials,  as  the  or^ms  of  the  bishops,' for  the  enriching  (X  them- 
selves ;  so  that  Peter  of  Blois,  in  the  last  times  of  the  tweUtti  centorf, 
could  call  these  officials  hj  no  better  name  than  bishops'  bloodsuckers;* 
and^  Peter  Cantor  complams  that  the  bishops  gave  themselves  but  littie 
concern  about  the  men  to  whom  they  committed  the  care  of  souls,  but 
looked  more  sharply  after  those  officials  in  the  more  limited  sense  cf 
the  word,  by  whom  their  coffers  were  filled.    From  this,  it  was  quits 
evident  how  littie  they  loved  the  souls  of  men,  and  their  Saviour  and 
upper  Shepherd ;  how  much,  on  the  other  hand,  they  loved  money** 

^  Ab  appertaining  to  the  oflSdnm  epis-  serrimas  oves  <iiiasi  vice    illios    tondeati 

copi.  eman^t,  excoriet    Isti  sant  episcopomiA* 

'  On  this  point,  a  passage  in  the  Yerbnm  sangmsneae.    £p.  25. 
Abbreviatam  of  Peter  Cantor  is  partica-        'I  will,  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned 

larly  weighty,  c.  xxiv.    He  distinguishes  reader,  place  here  the  entire  passage  wfaidft* 

tria  genera  officialium:     1.  confessor,  cui  is  so  important  a  soorce  for  me  history  of 

episcopos  vices  suas  in   spiritoalibas,  in  these  relations :  Praepositas  ruralis  primus^ 

aadiendis  confessionibos  et  cnrandis  ani-  licet  Deo  dignior,  episcopo  tamen  est  Tilior^ 

mabiis  committit ;    2.  qoaestor  palatii  soi,  Cum  isto  ei  est  rams  sermo,  rara  consulta— 

decanus,  archiprcsbyter  et  hujusmodi,  qui  tio  super  reddendarationevillicationLisiuM^ 

incrementis  et  profectibns  cansarum  et  ne-  super  regimine  animaram,  in  quo  patat| 

ffOtiorum  episcopi  per  fas  et  nefas  invigi-  quantum  amabat'  eas  et  redemptorem  et 

bnt ;  3.  praepositus  ruralis  primus,     fie  summum  pastorem  earum.      Cum  tortore 

designates  as  quaestor  and  praepositas,  such  autem  et  praeposito  fref^uens  ei  est  senno, 

as  had  to  administer  the  coercive  jurisdic-  ratiocinatio  et  consultatio.    In  quo  patet^ 

tion  of  the  bishop,  and  who  were  afterwards  quantum  dilexerit  pecuniam.  Sed  et,  QQod 

called  officiales  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  aetestabilius  est,  primum  mittit  ad  officii 

word.  sui  executionem  sme  magna  fidelitatis  ejof 

'  Those  whom  Peter  Cantor  designates  examinatione  praehabita,  sine  sacramento 

with  the  title  of  con/eitores,  jurisjurandi   de  fidelitate  ei  servanda  in 

.  ^  Praccipimustamincathedralibus,quam  regimine  animamm  interposito.      Secun- 

in  aliis  conventualibus  ecclesiis  viros  ido-  dum  autem  et  tertium  discutit  usque  ad 

neos  ordinari,  quos  episcopi  possint  coa^jn-  nnguem,  si  bene  noverint  bursas  panpenini 

tores  et  cooperatores  habere,  non  solum  in  emungere  et  cum  asportato  lucro  ad  Domi- 

praedicationis  officio,  verum  etiam  in  audi-  nos  suos  redire,  quibus  tutelam  pecuniae 

endis  confessionibus  et  poenitentiis  injun-  sine  juramento  interposito  non  committit 

gendis  ac  caeteris,  quae  ad  salutem  perti-  Horum  autem  duorum,  scilicet  quaeatoiit 

sent  animamm.  ex.  et  praepositi,  violentior  est  quaestor.   Prae- 

*  Tota  offidalis  intentio  est^  nt  ad  opus  positiu  enim  saepios  poena  certa  et  defioita 

Cfiaoopi  BOM  jmifldictioid  oommbtM  mi-  reom  panit    Qwiestor  two  ineertacl  vo^ 
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He  pronounces  it  an  ftbominable  thing,  that  the  places  of  such  officials 
should  be  fiurmed  oat  bj  the  bishops  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money ; 
fiur  these  people  practised  eyery  species  of  extortion  in  order  to  indem- 
nify themselves  &T  the  sums  they  had  adyanced.i 

The  bkhops,  with  the  great  powers  bestowed  on  them,  might  be  in- 
ilnmients  of  much  good,  or  they  might  occasion  a  great  deal  of  miA- 
eUef.    We  find  examples  of  l)oth  Idnds ;  for  along  with  the  great 
majority  of  bad  bishops,  there  was  a  choice  set  of  very  good  ones, 
Mn  profoundly  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  genuine  pie^,  and  ready 
io  o&r  themselves  up  in  every  way  for  the  good  of  their  communities; 
AmoQ^  the  qualities  belonging  to  the  exemplary  discharge  of  the 
bidiop^  calling,  were  reckoned  zeal  in  preaclung,  in  caring  for  souls, 
and  in  making  church-visitations ;  impartiality ;  the  union  of  severity 
and  genUeness  in  the  trials  conducted  by  him;  inflexibility  to  the 
ttreats  of  power  in  administering  punishment  to  the  bad  ;^  activity  in 
providing  for  the  poor  and  nek ;  burial  of  the  poor ;  restoration  of 
peace  among  contendmg  parties.    Peter,  bishop  of  Moustier  en  Taran- 
tuse,  in  Savoy,  who  administered  this  office  from  the  year  1142  to 
1175,  performed  all  these  duties  with  great  (Uligence  in  a  poor  and 
moontamous  diocese.    He  sought  to  bring  it  about  that  each  church 
cf  his  diocese  might  possess  a  silver  cup  for  the  communion.    Where 
other  means  &iled,  he  got  an  egg  to  be  offered  weekly  from  each 
house ;  these  eggs  he  caused  to  be  collected  together  and  sold,  till 
finally  the  necessary  sum  was  obtained  for  purchasing  a  cup  for  the 
ehoreh  where  this  was  done.     On  his  tours  of  visitation,  he  took  but 
few  companions  with  him,  and  those  only  such  as,  like  himself,  would 
seek  to  be  as  littie  burdensome  as  posdble  to  the  communities.    He 
begged  those  who  entertidned  him  and  his  companions,  to  give  all 
iriuch  they  left  untouched  to  his  brethren  the  poor.    His  house  always 
resembled  a  poorhouse,  —  as  his  biographer  relates, —  especially  during 
the  three  months  before  harvest,  when,  amongst  those  barren  rocks, 
flie  means  of  subsistence  were  most  difficult  to  be  obtained.    A  mul- 
titude flocked  in  diuly,  whom  he  suppUed  with  bread  and  herbs, 
and  every  year  he  made  a  grand  and  general  love-feast.    He  took 
pains  to  search  out  those  who  were  too  infirm  to  labor,  those  who  were 
sofoing  under  incurable  disorders  throughout  his  whole  diocese,— -or 
to  cause  them  to  be  sought  out  by  othera  whom  he  could  trust,-—  and 
provided  them  with  fooa  and  ramient.    Those  who  had  no  dwellings, 
no  relatives  to  care  for  them,  he  took  care  to  place  under  the  guardianr 
8hq>  of  faitl^  and  pious  persons,  with  whom  they  found  everything 
neoessary  for  their  comfort.    When,  in  rough  winter  weather,  poor 

famtaria.  pro  modlca  culpa  |i?<t*iminn  poe-  praiedones  eiTecti  potios  qnam  officialea. 
Dam  mfligens.  '  Accordingly^  it  was  said  of  such  an  one: 

■  Quod  mirabilios  est  et  ezecrabilios,  il-  Nihil  ea  in  re  nee  minis  principam  nee  ty- 

UiqwMatiiram,  tortaram  et  exactioncm  et  rannorum  saeTitia  absterritus.      See,  e.  g. 

pnelatiiram  Tendit,  ad   pretinm  certam  the  life  of  William  arehbtohop  of  Booigea, 

eonmittit.    Qui  ne  damnnm  et  detrimen-  in  the  beginning  of  the  tUrtmdHpijri 

tun  propriae  pecuniae  incnrrant,  per  omne  in  the  Actis  Sanct.  Mens  S 

■ifta  esuictkNiiim.  ealsmoianim,  rapinamm  and  iii,  f .  iS9. 
Ibxhu  retia  Mia  in  oqitonm  pecaniamm, 
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people  met  him  on  fhe  monntains,  destitate  of  suiteble  dofhing  to  pro- 
tect them  from  ilie  cold,  he  shared  with  them,  in  case  of  necesuiyytbe 
raiment  he  wore  on  his  own  body.  In  those  Alpoie  leg^miSy  where 
there  were  no  houses  to  receive  wandering  travellers,  as,  for  ezampie, 
on  Mount  St.  Bernard,  on  the  Jura,  and  on  a  third  moantom,  un- 
named, he  caused  such  shelters  to  be  erected  at  his  own  expense,  sod 
took  care  that  every  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  ttiem  sofid  and 
durable.  Wherever  it  was  necessary  to  preach  before  the  betfen^ 
educated,  he  turned  the  duty  on  others ;  but  he  made  it  a  spedd 
object  of  attention  himself,  to  preach  mtelligibly  to  the  common  peojple. 
He  was  wont  to  apply  to  himself  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  1  Gor. 
14 :  19 :  ^^  I  had  rawer  speak  five  words  with  my  understandinff,  ftaft 
I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknowB 
tongue."  Bemg  a  zealous  adherent  of  Alexander  the  Third,  he  had 
to  oppose  the  emperor  Frederic  the  First,  in  the  contested  papal  de^ 
tion ;  yet  this  monarch,  who  looked  with  contempt  on  the  clergy  ftri 
were  surrounded  with  worldly  pomp  and  splendor,  felt  constrained  to 
honor  and  spare  a  spiritual  shepherd  like  him.^ 

We  have  already,  on  several  occanons,  remarked  of  the  Germa 
bishops,  that  by  tiieir  political  position,  as  important  members  of  tha 
empire,  they  became  entangled  m  a  great  deal  of  buriness  foreign  to 
their  spiritual  office  as  shepherds,  so  as  to  be  drawn  off  by  sc^cnlir 
afiairs  from  the  proper  duties  of  their  calling.^  Geriioh  of  Reichen- 
berg  looked  upon  it  as  a  grave  violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  Aal 
bishops  should  plan  campugns, — deliberate  mth  monarchs  on  wcnidh 
afiairs ;  especially,  that  mey  should  assist  at  capital  trials.  He  called 
it  a  wretched  hypocrisy  in  these  bishops  when,  in  order  to  show  aa 
apparent  respect  for  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  they  absented  themselves 
a  short  time  before  the  close  of  those  bloody  trials,  after  every  ar- 
rangement had  already  been  made  for  the  sentence  which  was  to  be 
passed.  "  They  do  like  the  Jews,"  says  he,  "  who  declared  before 
Pilate,  ^  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death,'"  John  18: 
81, —  meaning  that  the  Roman  soldiers  should  crucify  Christ.'  Ao- 
cording  to  his  view  of  the  church  theocracy,  the  church  should  exer* 
cise  only  a  moral  oversight  over  secular  affairs,  contend  only  with  th^ 
sword  of  the  Spirit ;  and  she  would  be  irresistible,  as  he  supposed,  if 
she  made  use  of  this  weapon  alone.  She  enfeebled  herself  and  her 
authority,  when  she  laid  aside  the  spiritual  sword  for  the  secular.  Nor 
did  he  even  spare  the  popes,  whose  example  might  be  appealed  to  in 
justification  of  the  bishops.  Happening  to  meet  pope  Eugene  the 
Third,  who  had  returned  for  the  last  time  to  Rome,  at  Yiterbo,-— 
when  that  pope  complained  to  him  of  the  unfavorable  treaty  of  peace, 
which  after  a  large  expenditure  of  money  he  had  been  obliged  to  con- 

*  Acta.  Sanctor.  Mens.  Maj.  t  ii,  f.  324.  sword ;  hold  bloody  courts ;  wage  war,  and 

'  The  words  of  a  Parisian  ecclesiastic :  feel  more  solicitade  aboat  the  paj  of  their 

^  I  can  believe  almost  anything ;  bat  I  can  troops  than  the  salvation  of  soiila.    See 

hardly  believe  that  a  German  bishop  will  Caesar.  Heisterbac.  Dial,  distinct.  ii,o.zacfi 

be  saved."    The  reason  stated  is,  that  Ger-  Bibl.  Cistcrc.  t  ii,  f.  44. 
man  bishops,  almost  without  exception.       '  De  aedifido,  c.  xzzt,  Pei.  t  ii,  p.  i^  £ 

bear  the  secular  along  with  the  •piiitoai  359. 
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Blade  iriih  the  Romaiis,^ — he  remarked  to  hhn,  tiiat  ^^eyen  each  H 
peace  was  better  than  the  war  carried  on  by  him ;  for/'  ssdd  he, 
^  when  the  pope  prepares  to  make  war  frith  the  aid  of  hireling  soldiers^I 
leem  to  see  Peter  before  me,  drawing  his  sword  from  its  sheath.  But 
idien  he  comes  off  the  worst  in  such  a  contest,  I  think  I  hear 
Hie  Toice  of  Christ,  saying  to  Peter,   ^Put  up  thy  sword  in   its 

As  those  German  bishops  must  have  felt  themselves  burdened  by 
Hie  duties  of  their  double  sphere  of  action,  as  theur  cUoceses  were  of 
fiBt  extent,  and  as  secular  business  often  occupied  mo];p  of  their  time 
■id  thott^ts  than  spiritual,  so  they  would  naturally  welcome  any  op- 
pJBrtuDity  that  might  offer  itself  of  procuring  such  assistants  as  had 
leeeived  episcopal  ordination,  and  were  therefore  in  a  condition  to  act 
■  their  substitutes  in  the  performance  of  episcopal  functions.  This 
mortanity  was  presented  to  them  by  a  peculiar  tram  of  events  in  the 
fenCeentli  centu^.  When  the  successful  issue  of  the  first  cru- 
■des,  and  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  had  extended  the  empire 
tf  the  Western  church  in  the  East,  tiie  popes  proceeded  to  erect 
kUioprics  in  tiiose  countries.  But  with  the  loss  of  those  posses- 
ions, the  bishoprics  also  had  to  be  abandoned.  Yet  the  popes 
would  not  relinquish  theur  claims  to  them ;  but  still  contmued  to  ap- 
point and  consecrate  bishops  for  those  lost  churches ;  though  in  reality 
Bwjwere  bishops  only  in  name  (epUcopi  in  partibus  inJideUum). 
How,  in  these  titular  bishops,  the  German  prelates  found  the  veiy 
kbd  of  help  which  they  wanted.  These  ecclesiastics  were  sent  to  them 
li  eoiMdjutareSj  sufiragan  bishops  (mffragcmeT)  ;  and  as  pons  men 
vtre  frequently  appomted  to  those  places  from  the  Dominican  and 
hanciscan  orders,  so  the  arrangement  operated  advantageously  for 
he  cause  of  religious  instruction  and  the  care  of  souls  in  those  Ger- 
dioceses. 


y.    Prophetio  Warnings  against  the  Seculabization  of  thi 

Church. 

The  church  having  arrived  at  the  summit  of  power,  the  conviction 
iontinually  gained  force  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  supeifluity  of 
tarthly  goods  would  work  ruin  to  the  church  itself;  that  through  this 
•eculari2dng  spirit  she  was  becoming  estranged  from  her  true  calling. 
Che  complaints  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors,  and  of  an  entire  party 
vluoh  attached  itself  to  them ;  3  the  voices  of  the  German  national 

*  See  ante,  p.  1 57.  pore  est,  aat  hnmilitatio,  quae  primitiis  fae- 

*  See  Gcrhoh*8  letter  to  pope  Alexander  rat,  oonfiteor  me  ignorare.  yidetw  myltU 
he  Third,  published  by  Pea  Thes.  anecdot  quidem  primus  iUe  status  sanctior^  istefdicior* 
Win.  t  T,  f.  540.  He  does  not  yentare  to  decide  on  the  point, 

*  TUb  Gottfried  of  Yiterbo  mentioned  on  since  Christ  nromised  the  cborcfa  freedom 
Mge  172,  speaking  of  Constantine's  dona-  from  error.  Caetera  super  bis  q« 
Ion  to  Silvester,  says :  Ego  antem,  at  de  majoribns  nostris  soIreBd*- ^ 
Mora  meo  loqnar,  ntmm  £^  magis  plaoeat  Pantheon,  p.  xvi,  in  "^ 
l^oiim  et  exaltatio  ecclesiae,qnae  hoc  tern-  Itiliour.  t  861. 
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bards,^  and  of  the  prophets  that  rose  ttp  to  oppose  Hxe  cormptioQ  d 
the  chnrch,  as  well  as  of  the  sects  that  contended  against  her ;  d 
were  agreed  in  attributing  her  degeneracy  to  the  riches  that  hi 
been  lavished  on  her.  A  certidn  facnltj  of  prophecj  seems  implaiiiaj 
in  the  spirit  of  humanity ;  the  lon^ng  heart  goes  forth  to  meet  to 
forehand  great  and  new  creations,  which  it  needs  in  order  to  Ae  it 
tainment  of  its  objects  ;  undefined  presentiments  hasten  to  aniidpil 
tibe  mighty  future.  Especially  does  the  kingdom  of  Qoij  in  tin 
course  of  its  development  from  begmning  to  end,  form  a  comieetM 
whole,  and  it  strives  towards  its  completion  according  to  sure  and  sa 
tain  laws.  The  germ  of  the  unknown  future  is  ahready  contuned  i 
the  past.  The  spirit  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  begets,  therefore,  i 
those  who  are  filled  with  it,  a  prophetic  consciousness, — presentimal 
in  reference  to  the  grand  whole  of  the  evolution,  wtuch  are  difiml 
fix)m  tiie  prediction  of  individual  events,  not  necessarily  conneoM 
with  that  whole.  Although  the  appearance  of  Christ,  as  the  gmi 
turning-point  in  man's  history,  would  above  all  be  necessarily  pre* 
ceded  by  prophecy  and  anticipation,  yet,  to  the  still  further  evohm 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  even  after  it  has  left  its  first  envelopmenl^ 
and  come  forth  to  the  open  light,  belongs  also  a  prophetic  elemenl; 
as  many  an  important  epoch  and  turning-point  still  remains  to  be  O' 
folded  in  its  history,  till  it  arrives  at  £e  ultimate  goal.  Out  of  lb 
consciousness  of  the  corruption  of  the  church  sprang  the  presentiiBHt 
of  a  future  regeneration,  for  which  the  way  must  be  prepared  by  sooi 
violent  process  of  purification.  To  lon^g  hearts,  a  contemplation  of 
the  corruption  of  the  secularized  church  served  as  a  sort  of  tAt 
enabling  them  to  picture  forth,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  the  image  of 
the  better  future.  Accordingly,  we  may  recognize  in  phenomena  cf 
this  kind,  belonging  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  foretokeofl 
— premonitions,  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  perhaps,  also,  of  epochs  aH 
development  lying  still  more  remote.  Not  the  Christian  spirit  aloa^ 
however,  but  the  antichristian  also,  has  its  divination.  We  s^ 
ah^ady  buddmg  forth,  in  antagonism  with  the  false  objectivity 
extemalization  of  the  church,  the  tendency  to  a  false  inwardness 
subjectivity;  a  tendency  which  aimed  at,  and  predicted,  the  dissolc 
tion  of  everything  positive  in  religion,  and,  consequently,  the  dissoh 
tion  of  Christianity  itself;  premonitions  of  a  spiritual  bent,  whicl 
after  mining  for  centuries  in  the  heart  of  European  civilization,  wa 
destined  finally  to  burst  through  all  the  established  boundaries  of  i1 
social  order. 

As  representatives  of  the  first-described  direction  of  the  prophetia 
spirit,  we  may  mention  the  abbess  Hildegard  and  the  abbot  Joachin 
The  predictions  of  the  latter,  however,  were  afterwards  taken  up  b 
the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  directions,  and  interpreted  in  ac 


^  E.  g.  in  Walter  Yon  der  Yogelwcide,  fallen  on  it;  its  honej  has  been  tnAied  I 

the  legend  of  the  threefold  woe,  which  the  gall ;  great  sorrow  will  come  from  tU 

sngels  had  announced  at  the  donation  made  npon  the  world."     Edition  of  T.ft<»hitifm 

bpr  Conitantine  to  Silvester:  "  Once,  Chris-  p.  25. 
tuzdty  wu  beaatifal;  a  poiwm  hM  now 
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eordance  with  its  own  sense.    We  will  now  proceed  to  take  a  nearer 
flew  of  these  two  important  personages. 

Hildegard,  who  was  bom  in  1098  and  died  in  1197,^  founded,  and 
pRsded  as  abbess  over,  the  Rupert  convent  near  Bingen.  Her 
fiaions,  which  were  held  to  be  supernatural, —  the  revelations  which  she 
chimed  herself  to  have  received  from  Heaven, —  her  plain,  frank,  and 
■oring  exhortations,  made  her  an  object  of  great  veneration.  Espe- 
dillj  after  the  abbot  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,-*  while  sojourning  in 
6eimanj  on  the  business  of  preaching  the  crusade, —  and  pope  Eu- 

r)  the  Third,  had  both  recognized  the  divinity  of  her  mission,  did 
attain  the  highest  summit  of  her  reputation.    Persons  of  all  ranks 
milied  to  her  for  advice,  for  the  disclosing    of  future  events,  for  the 
deonon  of  disputed  questions,  for  her  intercessions,  and  her  spiritual 
mwlations.     Amongst  those  who  consulted  her  were  to  be  reckoned 
attots  and  bishops,  popes,  kings,  and  emperors.    If  many  complained 
rf  the  obscurity  of  her  sayings,'  others  might  suppose  they  found  a 
deeper  wisdom  in  the  darkness  of  the  response.     Parents  longing  to 
cUun  children  had  recourse  to  the  interce^ions  of  Hildegard ;  and 
to  sach  applications  she  replied :  ''  This  depends  on  the  power  and 
iriD  of  God,  who  alone  knows  to  whom  he  grants  children,  and  from 
idmn  he  takes  them  away ;   for  his  judgment  is  not  according  to 
Ma's  liking,  but  according  to  his  own  wisdom.     Because  you  have 
baHmght  me,  I  will  beseech  God  for  you ;  but  let  him  do  what,  ac- 
Mfding  to  his  grace  and  mercy,  he  has  determined  to  do."^    Many 
tf  her  exhortations  and  responses  betoken,  on  the  whole,  a  Christian 
wisdom  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  her  times.     Pointing  to  the  in- 
wild  temper  alone,  as  the  important   thing   in    Christian  life,  she 
declared  herself  opposed  to  all  over-estimation  of  outward  works,  and 
iD  excessive  asceticism.     To  an  abbess  she  wrote,  cautioning  her 
igunst  such  delusion:  ^^I  have  often  observed  that,  when  a  man 
JBortifies  his  body  by  extreme  abstinence,  a  sort  of  disgust  steals  over 
Un,  and  from  this  disgust  he  is  more  apt  to  plunge  into  vice  than  if 
be  had  allowed  due  nourishment  to  his  body."^    In  the  name  of  God, 
die  gave  to  another  this  response :  ^'  What  I  have  given  man  to  eat, 
[  do  not  take  from  him  ;  but  food  that  excites  disgust  I  know  not,  for 
ranity  goes  with  it.     Believe  not  that  by  immoderate  abstinence  any 
Kml  can  fly  to  me ;  but  avoiding  all  extremes,  let  the  man  devote 
mnself  to  me,  and  I  will  receive  him."^    To  another  much  respected 
iim  of  this  period,  Elizabeth  of  Schonau,  who  also  supposed  herself 
kvored  with  heavenly  visions,  she  gave  the  following  exhortation : 
^  Let  those  who  would  do  the  work  of  God,  be  ever  mmdful  that  they  are 

'  The  collections  on  the  history  of  their  '  Martene  ct  Dnrand  Collectio  ampl.  t  ii, 

ires,  in  the  Actia  Sanctorum,  17th  Sept.  f.  1029.    Ep.  11. 

■  Thus  we  hear  of  an  ahl)ot  Berthold :  *  Saepo  video,  qaando  homo  per  nimie- 

Kicet  consolationihus  verboram  vcstrorum  tatem  abstincntiae   corpus   saum  affligit, 

GMtos  sum  aaepe  lactior,  obscuritatibus  ta-  quod  taedium  in  illo  surgit,  ct  taedio  vitio 

■eneorameo  quod  non  plene  intcllectui  se  imnlicat,  plus  quam  si  illudjp"**  ■•■«•- 

Bieo  paterent,  factus  sum  tristior.    Martene  ret.    L.  c.  f.  1068. 

it  Durand  Collectio  ampUssima,  t.  ii,  f.  *  L.  c.  f.  1060. 
1017. 
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earthen  vessels,  that  they  are  men.     Let  them  ever  keep  before  tUc 
eyes  what  they  now  are,  and  what  they  shall  be ;  and  let  them  conmul 
heavenly  things  to  him  who  is  in  heaven,  for  they  are  themselves  at  a 
ftr  distance  from  their  home,  and  know  not  the  things  of  heaven."^ 
To  an  abbess,  who  begged  an  explanation  of  some  anxiety  by  which 
she  was  troubled,  she  replied :  ^^  Thou  shouldst  hold  fast  to  the  mend 
ScriptureSy  in  which  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Grod  by  faith.    We 
ihoidd  not  tempt  God,  but  reverentially  adore  him.     Oftentimes,  man 
impatiently  desires  from  God  a  solution  of  some  difficulty  which  it  it 
not  granted  him  to  understand,  and  is  thereby  misled  to  forsake  God's 
service.     Give  thyself  no  concern  about  thoughts  rising  up  involunta- 
rily in  thy  soul.     Satan  often  shoots  such  arrows  into  man's  heart,  in 
order  to  create  distrust  of  (rod.     This  should  serve  as  an  exercise  &r 
self-denial ;    everything  depends  on  not  giving  way  to  such  thoughts. 
Blessed  is  the  man  who  by  so  domg   livesj  though  constantly  girt 
around,  as  it  were,  by  the  pains  of  death."^    To  an  abbot,  harassed 
by  many  inward  conflicts,  who  applied  to  her  for  comfort  and  for  her 
intercessions,  she  replied :  ^^  There  is  in  thee  a  breath  of  Crod,  fa> 
which  Grod  has  communicated  an  endless  life,  and  to  which  he  hu 
given  the  wings  of  reason.     Bise,  therefore,  with  them,  throu^  fiuth 
and  pious  aspirations,  to  God.    Know  him,  as  thy  God,  who  knew 
ihee  first,  and  from  whom  thy  being  proceeds ;  therefore,  beseech  him 
that,  by  the  breath  of  his  Spirit,  he  would  teach  thee  what  is  good, 
and  deliver  thee  from  evil.     Trust  in  him,  that  thou  mayest  not  be 
ashamed  to  appear  before  him  with  all  thy  works  ;  and  pray  to  lum, 
as  a  son  does  to  a  father,  when  punished  by  him  because  he  has  erred, 
that  he  would  remember  his  own  child,  in  thee."'    In  the  time  of 
the  schism  between  pope  Alexander  the  Third  and  Victor  the  Fourthy 
a  certain  abbot  applied  among  others  to  Hildegard,  to  inform  him  wh^ 
he  ought  to  do,  so  long  as  it  remained  doubtful  which  was  to  be  con- 
sidered the  true  pope  ?^    She  advised  him  to  say  in  his  heart  to  Go(ii 
"  Lord,  thou,  who  knowest  all  things,  in  my  superiors  I  will  obey  thc<^ 
so  long  as  they  oblige  me  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith,  * 
He  should  place  his  hope  in  God  alone,  who  would  never  forsake  hi-^ 
church.^    To  an  abbess,  who  applied  to  her  for  comfort,  and  for  her 
intercessionsi  she  wrote :  '^  Abide  in  communion  with  CItrist ;  seek 
good  in  him  ;  to  him  reveal  thy  works,  and  he  will  bestow  on  thee  sal 
vation  ;  for  without  him  salvation  is  sought  in  vain  from  man ;  fo: 
grace  and  salvation  are  attained,  not  through  any  man,  but  throug! 
God."     She  boldly  stood  forth  against  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  ambi 

'  Hildegard.  epistolae,  page  115.  Colon,  as  a  pretext  for  disobedience,  had  said 

1566.  Quoniam  ecclesia,  ad  quod  caput  sanu 

'  Beatus  homo,  qui  ea  nee  faccre  valt,  nee  respiciut,  veracitcr  i^norat.  quia  quisquc  ra- 

eis  conscntitfSed  sicut  cum  possione  mortis  gus  indo  excmplum  sumens  rcligionem  bo- 

in  eis  yivit.    Martene  ct  Durand  CoUcctio  nae  convcrsatlonis  abhorrct,  hi  qui  spiritn 

ampl-  t.  ii,  f.  1075.  Dei  aguntur,  non  minime  sollicitantnr,  qui 

'  Martene  et  Durand  Collectio  ampl.  t.  ii,  finis  corum  in  voluntate  Dei  esse  dcbuiL 

f.  1053.  L.  c.  f  1055. 

^  The  abbot,  speaking  of  the  pernicious        ^  Tu  ergo  spc  tua  ad  unum  Doom  tcnde, 

consequences  of   a  schism  of  this  sort,  quia  ipse  ecclesiam  suam  non  derelinqaet 
which  every  man  would  take  advantage  of 


HER  BOLD  LAirOUAQI  TO  THI  OLBKOT.  310- 

eny.  In  the  cemetery  of  her  eonrent  one  was  buried,  who, 
laio,  had  been  excommunicated ;  but  those  vho  perfonned  tba 
es  mBintained  that  he  had  obtained  absolution.  The  spiiitual 
^es  of  Mayence  caused  the  body  to  be  dug  up,  and  laid  the 
i  under  an  interdict,  because  ecclesiasticid  burial  had  been 
1  to  an  excommunicated  person.  Hildegard,  thereupon,  issued 
',  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  Mayence,*  in  which  she  repre- 
io  them  how  grievously  they  had  sinned  by  such  an  arbitraiy 
ing.  "  All  prelstes  were  bound  to  avoid  taking  a  step,  except 
M  most  careful  examination  of  reasons,  which  would  prevtot 
immunity,  by  their  sentence,  &om  singing  God's  praise  or 
tering  and  receiving  the  sacraments.  They  should  be  very 
that  they  were  moved  to  such  a  step  only  by  seal  for  Qod'a 
iBd  not  by  anger  or  revenge."  She  assured  them  that  she  had 
I  divine  voice,  saying:  "Who  created  heaven?  God.  Who 
leaven  to  lus  fudiful?    God.    Who  is  like  unto  him!    No 

slergy,  generally,  she  severely  rebuked  on  account  of  their  oop- 
rals ;  their  ambition  and  thirst  for  lucre ;  their  unholy  tnffie 
ored  things ;  their  occupations,  which  were  so  utterly  inooo- 
irith  the  spiritual  calling, —  such  as  bearing  anns,  nnging  la- 
■ongB.'  She  reproaches  them  for  neglecting,  in  their  devotion 
Dy  pursuite,  the  pculiar  duties  of  their  calling, —  the  instmo- 
he  people  in  God's  law,  offering  the  idle  excuse  that  it  cost  too 
lior.*  They  rendered  themselves  chargeable,  by  this  negleflt 
their  bad  example,  with  the  guilt  of  niimng  the  laity,  who  hved 
ig  to  their  lusts ;  before  whom  they  ought  rather  to  shine  ai 
n  light.  She  announced  to  the  clergy  a  dirine  judgment, 
roold  deprive  them  of  the  riches  that  served  to  corrupt  them ; 
nent,  from  which  the  clergy  was  to  come  forth  tried  and  re- 
The  then  spreading  sects  of  the  Catharists  and  the  Apos- 
appeared  to  her  the  antetype  of  a  party  which  would  be  used 
Umighty,  as  an  instrument  of  this  Judgment  for  the  purificatioa 
church.*  "  A  troop  led  astray,  and  commissioned  by  Satan, 
ime,  with  pale  countenances  and  all  appearance  of  sanctiW; 
J  shall  combine  with  the  nughtier  princes  of  the  world.  In 
pparel  shall  they  go ;  full  of  meekness  and  of  composure  of 
aU  they  appear ;  by  simulating  the  strictest  abstinence  and 
,  shall  they  draw  after  them  a  numerous  trun  of  followers ; 
he  princes  shall  they  say,  concerning  you.  Why  tolerate  these 
itnong  you,  who  pollute  the  whole  earth  with  their  mns  7    They 

naelDanuidCatlectioainpI.tii,  rerapermittiti*,  dieeiites;  omnia  elabome 

noa  pownmiu. 

pu(l.tpiab)Ue,p.l91.  *  Of  whom  we  ahall  ipBok  in  the  fourth 

I.  160,  lo  iho  cfcT^  in  Cologne :  ledion. 

mililet,  inlcrdani  lerri,  inlerdDm  '  Per  qnindim  erranWm  DOCDlum,  ne- 

NCMtore'exiKitu;  Hd  pcrfabn-  jorem  emnti  popalo 

I  TMliB  mnscu  ID  ■wEmte  aliqnan-  toi  pnumuicalorei  i 

I.  qna  TO*  peiMQuatur  et  qi' 

ibdiUM  doctriaam  a  vobit  qoM-  aoa  celabit,  Mdea  deiudB^ 


22S        JOACHIM,  ON  THH  EXACTIONS  Of  TBI  BOMAV  OHUBOH. 

In  his  commentary  on  the  prophet  Jeremiah,^  Joachim  oomplaini  «C 
the  exactions  of  the  Roman  church :  ^^  The  whole  worid  is  poUatoi 
with  this  evil.  There  is  no  city  nor  village  where  the  church  doai 
not  push  her  benefices,  collect  her  revenues.  Everywhere  she  wiD 
have  prebends,  endless  incomes.  0  God,  how  long  dost  thou  delay 
to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  mnocent,  which  cries  to  Ihee  from  beneatt 
the  altar  of  the  Capitol  ?"  ^  He  calls  the  church  of  Rome'  the  hooaa 
of  the  courtezan,  where  all  practise  simony,  all  are  stained  and  pol- 
luted ;  where  the  door  is  thrown  open  to  every  one  who  knocks.  He 
speaks  against  the  legates,  who  travel  about  the  provinces,  impuden^j 
preach,  acquire  benefices  and  prebends,  snatch  to  themselves  the  iif^ 
nity  of  the  prelates.  He  complains  of  the  deification  of  the  Bomu 
church :  ^^  Some  have  so  exalted  the  church  in  Rome,"  says  hA,^ 
'^  that  a  man  was  held  up  as  a  heretic,  who  did  not  visit  the  threoh- 
dd  of  Peter.  Their  guilty  mistake  lay  in  tins,  that  they  bid  men 
visit  the  holy  material  temple,  when  the  truth  is,  that  in  every  plass 
everv  Christian  is  a  temple  of  God,  if  he  leads  a  good  life.''^  Hs 
speaks  agamst  indulgences  dispensed  from  Rome :  ^^  Many  place  m 
much  coufidence  in  the  absolution  of  the  church,  as  never  onoe  to 
think  that  they  need  to  leave  off  sinning ;  but  sink  deeper  and  deepv 
in  all  manner  of  wickedness."  He  is  full  of  zeal  against  the  prood 
and  fleshly-living  cardinals  and  prelates.^  He  predicts  a  divine  jud^ 
ment  on  the  Roman  curia,  because  liti^ous  processes  and  exactkni 
were  worse  in  that  court  than  in  all  other  juiUcatories.^  He  announeei 
that  Christ  is  about'  to  grasp  the  scourge,  and  drive  sellers  and  boyen 
out  of  the  temple.  He  does  not  stop  with  accusations  against  Ae 
church  of  Rome,  but  attacks  also  the  prevailing  corruption  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  church.  "  The  church  of  Peter,"  says  he,  "  the  church 
of  Christ,  which  was  once  full,  is  now  empty :  for,  although  she  now 
seems  full  of  people,  yet  they  are  not  her  people,  but  strangers.  Thej 
are  not  her  sons,  the  citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  but  the  sods 
of  Babylon.  What  profits  the  name  of  Christ,  where  the  power  il 
wanting  ?  The  church  is,  as  it  were,  widowed :  there  are  but  few  or 
no  bishops,  who,  to  save  the  flocks,  expose  themselves  a  prey  to  the 
wolves.  Every  man  seeks  his  own,  and  not  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ*"  ^ 
"  Where,"  says  he,9  "  is  there  more  contention,  more  fraud,  more  vic< 
and  ambition  than  among  the  clergy  of  our  Lord  ?  Therefore  mar 
judgment  begin  from  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  fire  go  fortt 
from  his  sanctuary,  to  consume  it,  in  order  that  the  others  may  per- 
ceive what  will  be  done  with  them,  when  he  spares  not  even  his  sin- 

*  Page  61.  '  Praelatos  et  cardinales  superbe  caiul* 
'  A  play  on  words :  O  Deus,  qaousque    iterque  viventes.    Comment  in  Jerem.  p> 

non  yindicas  sanguiucm  innocentum,  sub  262. 

altari  clamontium  liomani  Capituli,  immo  ^  Transsccndit  papale  praetoriom 

CapitoUi  ?  tas  curias  in  calumniosis  litibaa  et 

'Page  98.  bus  extorqucndis.    Comment,  in 

«  Page  108.  p.  39. 

*  Quia  invitabant  ad  templum  sanctum  "  De  concordia  novi  et  veteru  teiitam«B4 
maleriale  argauntur,  uuia  in  loco  omni  qui-  p.  54,  therefore  in  a  vrriting  ondoabfied^ 
libet  chriatianiii  templum  Dei  twt,  dommo-  genuine. 

do  bonai  haal  tim  bum,  *  L.  c  p.  53. 


FBOOBISB  Of  THE  POPES  TO  ABSOLinTB  POWBB.  SSS 

■Dg  ch3dren.''     Of  the  RomiBh  church,  to  which  he  fireqtiently  applies 

fte  name  Babylon,  he  sajs,  ^^  She  should  not  plume  herself  upon  her 

ftith,  when  she  denies  the  Lord  by  her  works."  ^    He  is  fond  of  mark- 

kg  the  course  of  history ;  particularly  the  history  of  the  papacy.    He 

dMcribes  pope  Leo  the  Ninth  as  the  representative  of  a  reforming  tei>- 

deney  in  ttie  church.^    Pope  Paschalis  the  Second  he  represents  as  the 

tnitor  of  the  church,  who  had  reduced  her  to  sendtude.^    He  accuses 

fta  popes  of  conniving  at  wickedness  in  order  to  gun  temporal  advan- 

iiges  from  princes,  and  of  having  made  themselves  slaves  to  princes, 

Wctiue  they  wished  to  rule  by  secular  power.    ^^  After  the  popes  began 

(ft  eontend  with  worldly  princes,  and  to  be  intent  on  reigning  over  them 

tf  worldly  pride,  they  have  been  obliged  ever  mnce  the  time  of  pope 

nidialis  to  fall  beneath  them.    Their  successors,  down  to  the  present 

fine,  have  sacrificed  the  liberties  of  the  church  to  the  German  mon- 

■chs ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  temporal  things,  have  tolerated  many  an 

cfeoce  m  the  church  of  God.    Because  they  perceived  that  the  tem- 

psnd  things  after  which  thev  lusted  belonged  to  the  Roman  empire, 

Ibay  were  willing  rather  to  ao  homage  for  a  while  to  secular  princes, 

iba  to  go  against  the  stream."^    ^^  Although,"  savs  he,^  ^^  the  secu- 

hr  princes  l^ve  wrested  many  things  by  violence  m)m  the  church,  as 

ftr  example  the  Kingdom  of  the  Sicilies ;  and,  although  they  hinder 

die  freedom  of  the  church,  yet  even  the  popes  tiiemselves  have  wrested 

Moy  tilings  from  the  princes,  which  they  never  should  have  longed 

lAer  nor  taken.    And  as  every  man  seeks  his  own,  force  is  met  by 

ftiee ;  the  church  attacks  the  state,  the  greedy  prelates  receive  not 

ib  word  of  Christ,  ^^  Bender  unto  Cesar,  the  things  that  are  Cesar's ;" 

Urn  the  old  bottles  mil  bursty  and  the  pope  will  not  only  long  after 

temporal  things,  as  belon^ng  to  him,  but  also  after  spiritual  things, 

lUeh  do  not  belong  to  him  (the  sense  is,  he  will  arrogate  to  himself 

ill  spiritual  authority,  even  that  which  does  not  belong  to  him).    Thus 

rill  it  come  to  pass,  that  he  will  seat  himself  in  the  temple  of  God, 

Bid,  as  a  god,  exalt  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  that  is,  above 

lie  authority  of  all  prelates."^    In  the  commentary  on  Issuiah,  he 

Moarks :   ^^  When  the  chsdr  of  Peter  drew  the  temporal  sword  in 

lompliance  with  a  forbidden  ambition,  and  his  sons,  like  cattle  for  the 

laaghter,  exposed  themselves  to  doubtful  chances,  he  considered  not 

fkat  the  Scriptures  say, '  He  that  takes  the  sword  shall  perish  by 

he  sword.' 7    It  is  the  incredulity  of  human  weakness,"  says  he,® 

'  !■  Jeiem.  p.  65.  commentary  on  Jeremiah ;  as  Ilenry  the 

'  Ut  ambularent  in  novitate  spiritns  in  Sixth  i^  there  called  seciuiilus. 

line  TiTentes.  *  In  Jeremiah,  p.  330. 

*  See  above,  p.  2,  f.    Compare  aUo  the  *  In  Jerem.  p.  310. 

QBiaentary  on  the  apocalypse,  p.  7 :   In  *  Kon  tantum  sua  Uomanus  praeses  exi- 

■npore  ecclebiae  (^uinto  et  maxime  a  die-  get  quasi  temporalia  (it  should  doubUesa 

m  Uenrici  prirai  imperatoris  Alaman-  read:    temporalia  quasi  sua),  sed  etiam 

Mmnn  mnndani  principes,  qui  christiani  spiritualia,  quae  non  sua.    L.  c  p.  310. 

lieDBtnr,  qui  primo  videbantur  yenerari  '  Ubi  pro  terrenis  ambitionibus  sibi  pro- 

dtmrn,  deterius  prae  gentibus  quaesierunt  hibids  temporalem  gladium  exemit,  et  tilios 

iikertaiem  ecctesiae  et,  quantum  ad  eos  per-  suos  erentibus  dubiis,  velut  oves  occisionis 

liMt,  abstulisse  noscuntur.    It  is  noticeable  exponit,  non  revolvens  animo  quod  tciip- 

ribat  Henry  the  Fifth  is  referred  to  as  pri-  tora  praeloquitor,  p.  7. 

MM  iwi  to  h«  to  ahrayi  designated  ia  the  *  In  Jeran.  p.  87a 


224         CONFIDENGB  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WORLDLT  BOPPOKTS. 

^^  which  leads  the  popes  to  place  more  confidence  in  men  than  is 
Ood ;  and  hence  it  happens,  by  a  just  judgment,  that  destmction  comas 
from  the  yerj  quarter  where  thej  looked  for  help.     Surely,  when  we 
torn  our  eye  to  the  root  of  this  evil,  it  must  be  plun  to  us  that  die 
church,  founded  upon  the  lowly  Christ,  ought  to  keep  far  from  pride ; 
and  she  has  reason  to  fear,  that  if  she  strives  after  earthly  riches, 
these  will  finally  be  driven  away  like  chaff  before  the  wind.    The 
church  ought,  in  these  times,  when  she  is  oppressed  by  those  of  her 
own  household,  to  place  her  confidence,  not  m  worldly  goods,  but  in 
the  power  of  God.    If  believing  princes  have  offered  some  gifls  to 
the  poor  Christ,  still,  the  spiritual  order,  waxen  hi  irith  abundanee, 
must  not  give  themselves  up  to  pride;  but  rather  distribute  that 
superfluous  wealth  to  the  poor,  and  not  to  the  giants,  who  have  hebed 
to  build  the  tower  of  Babel  (the  high  prelates,  by  whom  the  aeculu^ 
isation  of  the  church  is  promoted).     Gbld  was  brought  to  Christ,  Aat 
he  might  have  the  means  of  fleeing  to  Egypt ;  myrrh  was  offered  Um^ 
as  if  in  allusion  to  his  death ;  incense,  that  ho  might  praise  Ood,  not 
that  he  might  rise  up  against  Herod,  or  fall  as  a  burden  upon  Pharaoh; 
not  that  he  might  give  himself  up  to  sensual  delists,  or  reward  benfr* 
fits  received  with  ingratitude.     The  vicegerents  of  Christ,  m  theio 
latter  times,  care  nothing  for  the  incense ;  they  seek  only  the  gold ;  in 
order  that,  with  great  Babylon,  they  may  mingle  the  golden  goblets, 
and  pollute  their  followers  with  their  own  undeanliness."     ^^  BecaiM 
the  cardinals,  priests,  and  different  orders  of  the  clergy,  who  at  present 
are  very  seldom  followers  of  the  lowly  Christ,  use  the  goods  of  the 
churches  in  the  service  of  their  lusts ;  therefore  the  princes  of  the 
world,  who  behold  the  disgrace  of  the  sanctuary,  stretch  out  their  hands 
to  the  property  of  the  church,  believing  that  by  so  doing  they  render 
a  service  to  the  Most  High."  ^    "  The  church,"  says  he,«  **  can  and 
could  retire  into  solitude,  lead  a  spiritual  life,  abide  in  commumoa 
with  Christ,  her  bridegroom  ;  and  through  her  love  to  him  she  would 
become  mistress  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  no  longer  be  subject  to  paj 
quitrent.      But,  alas !   in  loving  the  friendslup  of  secular  princes, 
and  grasping  without  shame  after  earthly  incomes,  she  is  humiliated, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  she  lowered  herself  down  to  such  fiEuniliarity 
and  concupiscence."    As  Joachim  believed  the  popes  were  paving  the 
way  for  the  overthrow  of  their  own  power,  by  seeking  to  hold  it  up  , 
with  worldly  props,  instead  of  confiding  solely  on  the  power  of  Gt>d,  so 
he  looked  upon  it  as  one  evidence  of  the  weakness  they  had  brought 
upon  themselves,  that  they  must  in  the  twelfth  centurv  so  often  seek  a 
refuge  in  France.    He  warns  them  ^^  to  see  to  it,  lest'  that  French 
power  might  prove  to  them  a  broken  reed." 

Joachim  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  essential  matter  of  an  inward,  living 
Christianity ;  and  hence  he  decried  that  confidence  in  externals,  whi<£ 
tended  to  render  men  secure  in  their  sins,  and  to  draw  them  away 
fh)m  true  penitence.  "  Many  of  the  laity,"  says  he,^  "  expect  to  be 
saved  by  the  offerings  of  the  priests  and  the  prayers  of  the  regular 

1  In  Enuun,  p.  88.  *  In  Jena,  p^  6«,  *Ifre.p.IOk 
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syen  wliile  they  give  themselves  up  to  sin.  But  in  vain  look 
moh  gods  for  help.  Their  incense  is  an  abomination  to  God."  ^ 
which  is  represented  outwardly  in  the  sacraments,"  says  he, 
9  of  no  saving  benefit  whatever  to  a  man  if  in  his  daily  actions 
not  strive  to  live  conformably  to  what  is  thus  outwardly  repre- 

**  For  why  wast  thou  baptized  unto  Christ,  if  thou  wilt  not 
?  Why  art  thou  buried  in  baptism,  if  thou  wilt  continue  to 
in  ?  Why  dost  thou  partake  of  the  body  of  Christ,  that  was 
Tor  thee,  if  thou  are  not  willing  to  die  for  Christ,  if  it  be  neoes- 

The  sacraments,  then,  do  nothing  for  those  that  abuse  them ; 
nefit  those  only  who  so  live  as  the  sacraments  signify."' 
sanctimonious  monks  he  says  :  *  "  They  pass  current  for  living 
h  those  who  are  carnal  and  carnally  minded,  those  who  look 
m  the  outside,  the  visible  appearance,  and  cannot  see  the  idols 

Thus,  they  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived,  praise  and  extol 
iiserable  creatures,  in  whom  there  is  nothing  to  praise,  and 

the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  through  the  merits  of  Qiose  whose 
the  end  of  the  present  life  sink  to  perdition."  Concerning 
epresentations  of  the  divine  Being,  he  says :  ^^  A  Grod  like  this 
le  God  of  believers,  but  of  unbelievers,  an  idolatrous  image  of 
an  mind  and  not  God."  ^  The  jealousies  subsisting  between 
rent  ranks  in  the  church,  and  the  different  orders  of  monks, 
to  him  most  directly  at  variance  with  that  pattern  of  the 
(  church  which  was  constantiy  present  to  his  mind.  ^^  In  those 
lays  he,  ^^  there  were  manifold  forms  of  life  corresponding  to 
gradations  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life ;  but  all 
ifced  together  in  the  organism  of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  har^ 
5  parts  of  one  whole."® 

im  agreed  with  Hildegard  in  announcing  a  terrible  judgment 
I  coming  upon  the  corrupted  church,  from  which,  however,  she 
emerge  purified  and  refined.    It  was  also  a  characteristic 

the  prophetical  picture  which  floated  before  his  ima^nation, 
)  secular  power  was  to  combine  with  the  heretical  sects  in 
ig  the  church.  As  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  name  ^^  Pata- 
^  was  a  popular  and  current  name  applied  to  sects,  so  the 


dam  est,  qaod  laid  qaidam  pa-  om,  sed  iofideliam,  idolam  aoioiaram  et 

aori  victimis  sacerdotum  et  ora-  non  Deas.    P.  101 ,  io  Uie  Tractatua  do  coa- 

planum,  cam  ipsi  mala  com-  cordia  veteris  et  novi  testameoti. 

&d  fnistra  tales  dii  eos  adjavant,  '  Qaam  Yero  looge  sit  omois  moderna 

lawn  abomioatio  est  mihi,  holo-  relino  a  forma  ecclesiae  primitivae,  eo  ipso 

a  nihilominas  reproba  esse  de-  iatelUgi  potest,  qaod  ilia  apostolos  et  eran- 

gdistas,  doctores  et  vii^^nes,  et  zelantes 

ocalyps.  p.  9 1 .  yitam  cootineotem  et  coopagatos  velati  aaas 

laec  omoia  ia  sacramento  fideli-  cortex  mail  Panid  divisis  umea  cellalis 

int,  Doa  potest  tamea  tenere  ilia,  mansionam  conjagebat  io  unam  et  con- 

plere  studeat  moribas,  qaod  sa-  janctis  membrorom  speciebas  efficicbat  ex 

timilitado  docet  esse  tencndam.  omnibas  anom  corpoa.    Nanc  aatem  alibi 

jr  sacramenta  confcrant  aliquid  corpas  et  membv^lH|^flM  aeipsis,  non 

IS  eis,  sed  hid,  qai  ita  vivant,  qao-  pro  aliis  snnt  *Ol|^^^^^^p-  71* 

ameuu  significant  '  See  abovt^  H^^r          ^Mas»  there 

.7S.  dted.               J^V              V 

qoi  talis  ist,  non  est  Dens  fideli-  '^^^               ^ 
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Patarenes,  according  to  Imn,  were  to  be  the  instniment  fin*  the  ei 
cuuon  of  the  divine  judgment,  —  forerunners  of  the  antichrist,  fro 
whom  the  latter  himself  was  to  proceed  ;  —  a  king,  and  probaUy, 
conjunction  with  him,  a  false  pope  also.  A  pope,  sprin^ng  up  fro 
among  the  Patarenes,  and  armed  with  a  seeming  power  of  worim 
miracles,  would  league  himself  with  the  antichrist  of  the  seeol 
^wer  in  the  attack  on  the  church,  and  stir  up  the  latter  aganist  H 
nithful,  as  Simon  Magus  is  said  to  have  incited  Nero  to  the  penee 
tion  of  the  Christians.'  He  was  inclined  to  represent  the  antidiri 
as  an  incarnation  of  Satan,  through  whom  the  great  enemy  of  all  gO( 
would  seek  to  accomplish  against  the  church  what  he  had  hither 
attempted  in  vain.  All  the  previous  machinations  of  Satan  agna 
the  church  were  but  a  preparation  for  this  final  attack,  in  which  I 
preceding  wickedness  was  to  be  concentrated  ;  in  which  Satan,  fbretei 
mg  the  last  judgment  near  at  hand,  would  expend  his  rage  in  a  la 
desperate  effort.^ 

The  house  of  Hohenstaufen  hold  a  prominent  place  in*  his  desen 
tion  of  the  judgment  that  was  to  come  upon  the  secularized  chura 
In  the  details,  we  meet  with  a  great  deal  which  is  vague  and  aet 
contradictory ;  moreover,  it  admits  of  a  question  whether  his  predb 
tions  at  this  point  may  not  have  been  interpolated,  so  as  to  agn 
with  the  issue  of  events.^  When,  in  the  year  1197,^  at  the  partitnli 
invitation  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Sixth,  he  wrote  his  commentii; 
on  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  he  expresses  himself  in  one  place  <  as  unea 
tain  whether  or  not  another  emperor  would  yet  intervene  between  Ui 
and  his  heirs.®  Such  an  intervening  emperor  did  in  fact  come  ia 
after  the  death  of  Henry,  in  the  same  year.  He  foretold,  though  with 
out  intimating  that  the  event  was  so  near  at  hand,  that  Frederic  th 
Second  would  remain  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  Constantia 
and  that  —  if  the  Roman  see  did  not  care  to  preserve  for  him  tb 
empire  which  another  ^  would  make  himself  master  of — he  weak 
stand  forth  as  ruler  and  pour  out  upon  the  church  a  mortal  poiaoo. 

'  In  Jerem.  p.  123.    The  sccta  falRoram  *  Commentar.  in  Jerem.  p.  33.. 

christianoram  ct  haereticonim,  qaorum  ca-  *  L.  c.  p.  86.    He  Mva  to  nim :  Et  jigH 

put  crit  antichristus,  et  forsitan  pseudopapa  patris  tui  vix  pontifices  potuerant  porttf 

erit  adjutas  et  fultus  antichristo  rcipuhlicae ;  et  minimus  digitus  tuus  lombis  est  growf 

and  p.  143,  we  find,  as  the  seventh  and  last  patris  tui. 

persecutor  of  the  church,  the  antichristns,  *  Utrum  inter  Ilenricom  banc  et  has 

rex  Patarcnorum.  dem  alius  surgat,  ill!  videbunt,  qui  rapci 

*  Et  sciendum,  quod  in  primis  tcmpori-  runt.    L.  c.  p.  86. 

bus  proeliatns  est  diabolus  in  mcmbris  suis,  '  Otho  the  Fourth, 

in  extremis  vcro  temporihus  proeliabitur  in  '  L.  c.  p.  299.    Sub  nomine  vidnae  trnj 

illo,  qui  erit  caput  et  primus  omnium  re-  consortcm  tuam  Constantiam,  cujun  pnp 

proborum,  in  quo  et  habitabit  spocialius  ac  lus  fiiius  erit.    I'uto  quoque,  si  Room 

si  in  vase  proprio  per  seipsnra,  ut  malum,  scdes  post  tc  do  manu  calamniatoris  poti 

(juod  princeps  daemonura  nequivit  explere,  acccssoris  regnum  liberare  neglexcrit,  vet 

ipse  quasi  magnus  et  potens  expleat  m  fu-  vice  pnpillus  mutatus  in  regulnm  ■■} 

rore  fortitndinis  suae.    In  the  concordia  cam  mortalia  vcnena  diffundet.    He  h 

130,  2.  that,  under  him,  the  fastigiam  imperii 

'  In  the  commentary  on  Isaiah,  p.  4,  is  would  decline,  protendetur  vita  ejoa,  qm 

cited  a  vaticinium  Silvestri  de  Frederico  vita  regis  in  60  annis.    He  announces 

Secundo,  et  ejus  posteris:  Erit  in  insidiis  the  year  1197,  the  persecation  proeeedi 

sponsae  agni,  quain  praesnles  dilaniant  et  finom  the  Hohenstaufen  home  agaanat  t 
abforbent 
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nes  the  year  1200,  sometimes  1260,  ia  mentioned  as  one  which 
K>nstitate  an  epoch  in  history. 

him,  as  we  have  said,  was  an  opponent  of  the  prevailing  dialeo- 
lency  in  theology.  Hence  the  latter  days  of  the  chorch,  when 
d  have  come  forth  glorified  out  of  the  refining  process,  appear- 
im  as  a  time  of  all-satisfying  contemplation,  taking  the  place  of 
uming  which  dwells  on  the  letter  and  finite  conceptions  of  the 
Anding,  when  the  inspiration  of  love,  that  meditation  on  divine 
irhich  can  solve  all  problems,  would  follow  an  imperfect,  frag- 
Y^  conceptual  knowledge.  Connected  with  this  is  a  division  d[ 
brent  periods  of  revelation  and  of  history,  which  from  this  time 
recurs  repeatedly  under  various  phases,  —  a  division  conform- 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  Although,  by  virtue  of  their  essen- 
ity,  all  the  three  persons  ever  work  together,  and  somewhat 
Bg  properly  to  each  person  is  to  be  found  in  every  period,  yet, 
lame  tune,  in  relation  to  the  distinction  of  persons,  the  predom- 
^tivity  of  some  one  amongst  the  three  is  to  be  distmguished 
ng  to  the  measure  of  three  principal  periods.  The  times  of  the 
itament  belong  especially  to  (rod  the  Father ;  in  it,  God  revealed 
as  the  Almighty,  by  signs  and  wonders ;  next,  followed  tiie 
f  the  New  Testament,  in  which  God,  as  the  Word,  revealed 
m  his  wisdom,  where  the  striving  after  a  comprehensible  knowl- 
F  mysteries  predominates ;  the  last  times  belong  to  the  Holy 
when  the  fire  of  love  in  contemplation  will  predominate.^  Ajs 
er  of  the  Old  Testament  answers  to  God  the  Father,  the  letter 
New  Testament  more  especially  to  the  Son,  so  the  spiritual 
anding,  which  proceeds  from  both,  answers  to  the  Holy  Spirit.^ 
things  were  created  by  the  Father  through  the  Son ;  so  in  the 
pirit,  as  love,  all  were  to  find  their  completion.^  To  the  work- 
the  Father,  —  power,  fear,  faith,  more  especially  correspond ; 
rorking  of  the  Son,  —  humility,  truth,  and  wisdom ;  to  the  work- 
he  Holy  Spirit,  —  love,  joy,  and  fireedom.*  In  connection  with 
st  be  considered  the  way  in  which  he  contemplates  the  three 
I — Peter,  Paul,  and  John  —  as  representatives  of  the  three 
in  the  process  of  the  development  of  the  church.  John  repre- 
le  contemplative  bent,  and  as  he  labored  where  Peter  and  Paul 

*harch,  in  64  annos  dctcriores  pri-  dact.  in  Apocalyps.  p.  13. 

L.  c  p.  331.  '  Ut  litcra  tcstamenti  prions  proprietata 

irordB  in  John  5:17,  according  to  qaadam  similitadinis  videtar  pcrtinere  ad 

^te :  "*  Pater  mens  usq^ue  modo  patrcm,  litera  tcstamenti  novi  pertinero  ad 

et  ego  opcror,"  he  explains  as  fol-  filium,  ita  spiritalis  intelligcntia,  quae  pro- 

nU  now  the  Father  has  worked ;  cedit  ex  utraqae,  ad  spiritom  sanctam.    I* 

iceforth  I  work."    When  accused  c.  p.  5. 

»iiin  on  this  account,  he  retaliated       ^  Qaoniam  sicat  §  patro  omnia  sunt  et 

nc  his  opponents  of  Sabellianism :  per  iiliam  omnia,  ita  et  in  spiritu  sancto, 

ndentes,  quod  sicut  verc  in  person-  qui  est  caritas  Dei,  consummanda  sunt 

etas  est  et  in  essentia  unitas,  ita  nniversa.    In  Apocaljps.  p.  84. 

sint,  quae  propter  proprietatcm       *  Nonn^Umcialins  attribuuntur  pa^, 

im    proprie    adscrihtintur    patri,  liciitl  poMjkjMMr  et  fides,  nonnulla  iilio, 

,  quae  proprie  adscribantur  Alio,  at  hmaflj^^^^^v^  lapientia,  nonnolla 

,  qnae  proprie  spiritui  sancto,  et  spirital'^^^^       ^tM,  gandiom  et  liber> 

)pter  onitatem  cssentiae  ipsamet  tat*    V^m  \ 

ilor  referantor  ad  omnes.    Intro-  '^H 
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had  already  laid  the  foundation,  and  survived  the  other  apostles,  ao 
the  Johannean  contemplative  period  would  be  the  last  times  of  the 
church,  corresponding  to  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     As  the  Father 
revealed  himself  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Son,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Old,  introduced  the  New ;  so  this  relation  corresponds  h 
that  of  Paul  to  Peter ;  since  Paul  did  not  labor  on  the  foondatioQ 
which  Peter  had  laid,  but  opened  for  himself  an  independent  field  of 
action ;  and  as  then  the  completion  was  given  to  the  whole  by  Johsi 
80  in  the  last  Johannean  period,  that  which  the  Son  began  will  be  ca^ 
ried  to  its  completion  by  the  Holy  Spirit.^    Then  will  the  promise  of 
the  Lord  be  fulfilled ;  that  he  had  yet  many  things  to  say  which  his  dih 
ciples  could  not  then  bear ;  that  this  Spirit  shodd  guide  into  all  trutt. 
In  the  words  spoken  by  Christ  to  John  (John  21 :  23),     '\^l^ 
that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?"  he  finds  an  mtimatifln 
of  the  fact  that  the  Johannean  period  would  be  the  last.^    He  says  of 
John,  ^'  What  he  himself  had  druiJc  out  of  the  heart  of  Christ,  that  h 
has  given  the  chosen  to  drink ;  the  living  water,  which  he  had  dnmk 
from  the  fount^n  of  life ;  for  the  living  water  b  the  Holy  Scriptani, 
in  their  spiritual  sense,  which  was  not  written  with  ink,  pen,  and  paper, 
but  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  book  of  man's  hwt'*' 
John  is  the  representative  of  the  contemplative,  as  Peter,  of  the  prac- 
tical tendency ;  the  latter  prefigures  the  clerical,  the  former  the  mo- 
nastic, order.     When  Peter  (John  21 :  21)  supposes  that  John  sin 
was  to  be  a  martyr,  by  this  is  signified  the  jealousy  of  the  practical 
class  towards  the  contemplative  :   they  reproach  the  latter  with  lead: 
ing  so  easy  and  quiet  a  life,  and  taking  no  share  in  their  toils :  tfaej 
do  not  consider  that  it  costs  quite  as  much  self-denial  to  human  nature, 
patiently  to  wait  the  revelation  of  God,  and  to  give  one's  self  up 
entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things,  as  to  pursue  bodily 
labor ;  to  sit  in  one  spot,  as  to  be  driven  about  in  a  multiplicity  cf 
employments.     As  after  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  John  alone  remaitt- 
ed,  so  when  the  order  of  the  clergy  shall  have  perished  in  martjT- 
dom,  following  Christ,  in  the  last  conflict  with  antichrist,  the  order  of 
the  contemplative,  gcnume  monks  shall  alone  rem£dn,  and  the  entire 
succession  of  St.  Peter  pass  over  into  that.*    The  order  of  geniune 
contemplatives  and  spiritales,  prefigured  by  Jesus  himself,  might  pe^ 
haps  —  he  supposes,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  —  be  al- 
ready existing  in  the  germ;  but  as  yet  it  could  not  be  observed, 
because  the  beginnings  of  a  new  creation  are  ever  wont  to  be  obscure 

'Etilluddiligenterobscrra,  qaodqaando  sanctus,    consammataras,   qaae   inchoati 

inter  Pctrum  ct  Joannem  intcrponitur  Pau-  sunt  et  fundata  a  filio. 
Ins,  tunc  Petras  designat  personam  patris,        '  Significat  clcctos  tertii  status.    InA^ 

Paulus  filii,  Joannes  spiritus  sancti,  et  quia  calyps.  p.  84.  '  In  Apocalyps.  p.  S. 

Paulus  non  supcracdificavit  a  principio  in        *  Relinquatur  pars  ilia  clcctorum,  quae 

his,  quae  Pctnis  fundavit,  fundavit  autcm  designata  est  in  Joanne,  ad  quam  oportet 

ipse  per  so  (ct  superaediificavit  Joannes),  transire   totam  Petri    snccessionem,  defi- 

iinigenitum  Dei  patris  in  hoc  ipso  dcsiguat,  ciente  parte  ilia  laboriosa,  quae  designate 

qui  consummato  vetcri  tcstamcnto,  quod  est    in  Petro,  data  ubique    tranquillitAta 

fpecialius  pertinebat  ad  patrem,  inchoavit  araatoribus  Christi.     In  tempore  nempe 

testamentum  novum,  quod  specialius  pcrti-  iUo    erit  Dominus  onus  et  nomea   ^M 

net  ad  seipsom,  laperTomet  aatem  spuitiu  unimi.    L.  c.  p.  77. 
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td  eontemptible.^  The  abbot  Joachim  was  filled  with  that  same  idea, 
-  an  idea  called  forth  bj  the  antagonism  to  the  secularization  of  the 
horcli,  — which  had  seized  many  serious  minds  of  the  twelfth  and 
Ubteenth  centuries,  and  which  gave  birth  to  the  first  societies  of  the 
faldenses  as  well  as  of  the  Franciscans.  ^Accordingly,  he  must  be  a 
mphet  for  all  appearances  of  a  kindred  character. 

Bach  of  the  three  great. apostles  had  his  peculiar  gift  of  grace, 
mformable  to  the  peculiar  position  which  he  took  in  the  process  of 
hb  development  of  the  church.  And,  as  this  process  was  thereby 
pefigured,  so  each  period  in  the  history  of  the  church  has  its  peculiar 
ifft  of  grace,  belonging  to  this  pecdiar  position.  We  should  not 
spect  to  find  everything,  therefore,  in  every  age.  Peter  represents 
ie  power  of  faith  which  works  miracles ;  Paul,  knowledge  ;  and  John, 
tiptemplation.' 
In  these  last  times  was  to  be  concentrated  every  divine  element 
the  earlier  periods.  The  planting  and  sowing  of  many  years 
isald  be  collected  together  at  one  point,  —  a  period,  though  short  in 
Mipass,  yet  greatest  in  intrinsic  importance  in  reference  to  the  ful* 
IM  of  grace  there  accumulated.^  In  the  first  period,  the  fathers 
Ud  themselves  out  in  announcing  God's  great  work  of  the  creation ; 
the  second,  it  was  the  effort  of  the  Son  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
wisdom.  When  man,  by  means  of  the  two  Testaments,  had  now 
to  know  how  God  had  finished  all  things  in  wisdom,  what  still 
nmiins  (for  the  third  age)  except  to  praise  God,  whose  works  are  so 
pBat  The  Father  comes,  as  it  were,  when  from  the  things  that  are 
m§de  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Maker ^  when  in  the  contem- 
ihtion  of  his  almighty  power  we  are  filled  with  reverence ;  the  Son 
Mnes  to  us,  when  we  explore  into  the  depths  of  doctrine  in  the  dis- 
ooBTses  of  him  who  is  the  Father's  wisdom.  The  Holy  Ghost  comes 
mi  reposes  in  our  hearts,  when  we  taste  the  sweetness  of  his  love,  so 
Alt  we  break  forth  into  songs  of  praise  to  God  rather  than  keep 
deiice.^  Then  will  ensue  the  time  of  an  Easter  jubilee,  in  which  aU 
Qjsteries  will  be  laid  open,  the  earth  will  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
ue  Lord,  and  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  any  longer  to  find  a  man, 
viio  will  dare  deny  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.^  The  Spirit  will 
tfauod  forth  free  from  the  veil  of  the  letter.     It  is  the  gospel  of  the 

'  Qoi  Tidelicet  ordo  prae  maltis  aliis,  qui  ille,  qai  pro  temporam  Tarictate  dona  dis- 

Mcessenint  earn,  amabilis  et  praeclorus  tribaenda  partitur,  quid  illis  atqae  Ulis  ex- 

Km  limitera  quidem  sccundi  status  initi-  pcdiat,  ita  at  pro  tempore  existimandam 

ndu  est,  si  tamen  usque  adhuc  non  est  in  sit,  quid  cui  pra£fcratur,  et  illud  pro  tern- 

iBqnibus  initiandus,  quod  tamen  mihi  ad-  pore  magis  eorum  quod  utile  et  non  quod 

Ik  non  constat,  quia  initia  semper  obscura  sublimius  judicandum.    L.  c.  p.  88. 

ttmiempiibUin  sunt.    In  Apocalyps.  p.  83,  '  Etsi  spatium  illius  tcmpons  breve  crit, 

1 1  gratiamm  tamen  copiosius  cnctcris,  ut  mnl- 

'  Etsi  Petit),  apostolomm  primo,  data  est  torum  annorum  segetes  congrcgcntur  in 

pnerogativa  fidei  ad  facicnda  signa  in  typo  uno.    In  Apocalyps.  p.  84. 

nmm,  qui  dati  sunt  in  fundamentis  cccic-  *  Spiritus  sanctus  ad  corda  nostra  venire 

iM|  non  ideo  tamen  parvi  pendenda  est  et  requiescere  dicitnr,  cum  dulccdo  amoris 

isfis  scientiae,  quae  data  est  Paulo,  apos-  ejus  qnam  suavis  sit  dcgUNtamus,  ita  ut 

oloram  norissimo,  hand  dubium  quin  in  psallere  magis  liheat,  quam  a  Dei  lauda 

fpo  eonun,  qui  dandi  erant  in  fine  ad  sn-  tacere.    L.  c.  p.  85. 

craediflcandam  ecclesiam.    Novit  nempe  *  L.  c  p.  9. 
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Spirit,  the  everlasting  gospel ;  for  the  gospel  of  the  letter  is  bat 
temporary.^ 

It  was  this  doctrine  of  the  abbot  Joaclum  which  was  afterwardi 
apprehended  and  applied  in  so  many  different  ways ;  which  in  fisu^  at 
a  later  period,  came  to  be  so  interpreted,  by  a  one-sided  rationalistieo- 
paniheistic  party,  as  to  make  Christianity  itself,  which  was  conndered 
out  a  transient  form  of  religions  development,  cease,  and  give  place  ta 
a  higher  position,  a  purely  inward  religion  of  the  Spirit,  conssting  of 
acme  intuition  of  God  that  no  longer  needed  an  intermediate  organ. 
Joachim  was  very  far  from  holding  Christianity  in  itself  to  be  a  tna- 
sient  form  of  the  manifestation  of  religion.     The  knowledge,  transcend- 
ing all  doubt,  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  he  considerod  indeed,  tt 
we  have  seen,  as  somethmg  distinguishing  those  last  times  of  the  EAj 
Spirit ;  he  taught  expressly  *  that  two  Testaments  only  were  to  be 
received ;  for  the  last  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  &et  to 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  men  conscious  of  the  hidden 
spiritual  meaning  of  both  Testaments,  and  to  let  the  spirit  unfold  itseif 
out  of  the  covering  of  the  letter.     Yet  at  the  same  time  we  nmit 
admit  that  the  ideal,  pantheistic  interpretation  above  mentioned,  found 
a  point  to  fix  upon  in  several  of  Joachim's  expressions ;  for  instanee, 
when  he  described  the  humility  of  self-debasement  in  the  form  of  i 
servant  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  Son,  the  abiding  in  his  spiritual  eni- 
tation,  the  purely  spiritual  revelation,  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  Holj 
Spirit,  and  hence  assigned  the  advanced  position  of  perfect  fireedom  to 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;3  when  he  represented  that  position  is 
a  subordinate  one,  to  which  the  divine  must  be  brought  nigh,  by  fte 
revelation  of  God  to  sense  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son,  and  by  the 
instrumentalities  corresponding  thereto ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
of  the  spiritalesy  who  needed  no  such  sensible  medium,  as  the  highest 
"  Say  not,  I  have  no  teacher  to  explain  to  me  in  detail  what  I  read. 
Wliere  the  Spirit  is  the  teacher,  a  little  spark  increases  to  an  immeis- 
urable  flame,  and  because  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst 
us,  and  he  who  by  reason  of  the  simplicity  of  his  essence  was  inrisible, 
dignified  man's  nature  by  appearing  visibly  in  it,  so  he  would  be 
preached  by  visible  men  under  the  veil  of  the  Word,  that  they  who 
were  unable  by  contemplation  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
divine  essence,  might  through  visible  emblems  soar  upward  to  the 
exalted.     But  with  spiritual  men  it  is  not  so :   but  the  purer  their 
hearts  are,  the  more  do  they  by  God's  invisible  operations,  which  we 
nearer  to  them,  stretch  the  vision  of  their  spiritual  eyes  to  the  Creator 


*  Evangelium  actemam,  qaod    est   in  quentius  iilius  assimilatur  aquae,  "I"^ 

spiritu,  quoniam  utique  evangclium,  quod  vcro  sniictus  crcl>rias  igni,  nwi  quia,  q^ 

eat  in  litera^  temporale  est,  non  aeternum.  non  fecit  spiritus  sanctus,  filios  semetip- 

In  Apoealyps.  p.  95.  sum  cxinanivit,  forroam   Hervi  acdpfeWj  * 

'  Uaec  est  causa,  pro  qua  non  tria  testa-  spiritus  autcm  sanctus,  de  qno  didtur:  sU  i 

menta,  scd  duo  esse  scribuntur,  quorum  spiritus,  ihi  libcrtas,  ncquaqaam  eo  modo.  t 

ooncordia  manct  intcgra.    L.  c.  p.  13.  quo  (ilius  humiliutus  est,  sed  hi  miyefMf^  li 

^  liis  wonls :  Et  quia  aquae  natura  gravis  gloriae  suae,  non  assumta  carae  pennaitf^  ' 

est  ct  humilia  petit,  ignis  pro  levitate  sua  in  Apocalyps.  p.  55.  ^ 

ad  supcriora  rccurrit,  quid  est,  qaod  fre-  * 
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n.''  1  But  sach  language  merely  expresses,  though  in  an  original 
forcible  manner,  the  chosen  position  of  mysticism  which  gives 
aal  prominence  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  men's  hearts ; 
Bucn  passages  can  by  no  means  furnish  any  foundation  for  the 
rge,  that  he  would  speak  disparagmgly  of  historical  Christianity. 
<  we  must  allow,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  mode  of  intuition 
fiurih  in  his  works,  lies  the  thought,  that  the  entire  revelation  of  the 
.  and  New  Testaments  contains,  indeed,  immutable  truth,  and  that 
istiamty  is  in  itself  a  complete  and  immutable  thing ;  but  yet,  at 
nme  time,  this  does  not  hold  good  of  the  different  forms  of  its 
fli&station.  The  overthrow  of  the  particular  ecclesiastical  form 
a  existing,  and  a  new,  more  complete  development  of  Christianity 
hit  consciousness  of  mankind,  in  which  the  inner  revelation  of  the 
ly  Spirit  will  take  the  place  of  outward  authority,  is  predicted  by 
u  This  is  in  fact  already  implied  in  what  he  says,  in  his  own 
f,  concerning  the  transition  of  the  Petrine  position  into  that  of 
m,  ttie  dissolution  of  the  clerical  governance  of  the  church  and  its 
aInUtation  in  the  community  of  the  contemplative  life.  Doubtless 
npposes,  as  the  peculiarity  of  those  last  times,  a  direct  and  unme- 
M  reference  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  all  men,  to  Qod 
mfiBsted  in  Christ,  so  that  there  would  be  no  more  need  of  an  order 
mchers.*  Then  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  that  God  himself  would 
ike  teacher  of  men,  and  would  write  his  law  in  the  hearts  of  all, 
lU  meet  with  its  fulfilment ;  but  as  all  earthly  greatness  must  come 
bune,  when  the  sublimity  of  things  heavenly  revealed  itself,  so  it 
I  <nily  by  humbling  himself  that  man  could  become  capable  of 
olding  such  divine  glory .^ 

bpecially  deserving  of  notice  are  the  following  words  in  the  book 
ten  by  abbot  Joachim,  on  ''  The  Harmony  between  the  Old  and 
r  Testaments,"  (Concordiae  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti ;)  in  which, 
iking  of  the  relation  of  changeable  forms  to  the  unchangeable  es- 
se in  the  revelation  of  divine  things,  he  thus  expresses  himself.^ 
he  Holy  Spirit  is  the  fire  which  consumes  all  this.  Why  ?  Be- 
le  there  is  nothing  durable  on  earth ;  for  so  long  as  we  see  throu^ 
ifls  darkly,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  clmg  to  those  symbols,  and  so 
;  are  we  unable  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  which  is 

^i  erat  invigihilis  pro  suae  dimplici-  evangelicam  cUurificat  per  tpiritam  saoni 

naturae,  per  homanac  adsomtioncm  ad  cornplcndam  prophetiam  Jorem.  SI:  33, 

antiac  vi.sibilis  fieri  dijj^natun  est,  to-  34 ;  quani  jam  non  per  alios  Domintu,  sed 

per  TMibiles  homines  voris  mvsteria  ipse  per  semetipsum  reqairet  oves  soaSf  ri- 

oari,  at  hi  qai  arcana  divinitatis  pene-  cat  nsitat  pastor  gregem  suum  in  die,  qaan- 

contemplando  non  poterant.  Tisibili-  do  faerit  in  medio  oyiom  taaram  diissipa- 

dtablimiaraperentarexemplis.    Non  taram. 

Item  spiritales,  non  sic,  sed  quo  illo-  '  £t  qaia  mirabilis  est  Dens  in  Sanctis 

eorda  mandiora  sunt,  co  per  invisibilia  sais  et  longe  mirabilior  in  majestato  saa, 

opera,  qaao  sibi  viciniora  sunt,  in  ip-  neoeMe  est,  at  semetipsam  dejiciat,  qui  vi- 

qni  creator  est  omnium,  spiritaliam  dere  tantam  gloriam  existimatar  dienoa, 

mini  aciem  intellcctaaiiter  figunt.    In  qaia  nimimm  terrena  altitudo  confunditar, 

salyps.  p.  49.  com  eelflit«dBjgiM|kp  aperitar.  In  Apo- 

iauA  per  alios  paftcantur  oveM,  cam  ad  calypa.  pL  ^tj^^^^^^i 

Bdas  sabclitorum  ecclcsias  pastores  in  ^L.  c  9^^F^ 

iHa  eiigantar,  cam  autem  reritatem  J^V              \ 
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represented  in  symbols.  But  when  the  Spuit  of  tmth  shall  come  m. 
teach  us  all  truth,  what  further  need  shall  we  then  have  of  sjmbobi 
For  as  with  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  the  partaking  of  tli 

Caschal  lamb  was  done  away,  so  when  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  rera 
imself  in  his  glory,  the  observation  of  symbols  will  cease ;  men  wi 
no  longer  follow  figures  but  the  truth,  —  which  is  the  simplest,  n 
which  is  symbolized  by  fire,  —  as  the  Lord  says,  ^'  God  is  a  spirit,  fta 
they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Dm 
and  water,  such  is  the  historical  letter  of  the  two  Testaments, —wUd 
letter  was  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  thereb 
to  something  else,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  the  literal  historia 
sense  itself;  that  is,  that  thereby  the  spiritual  understanding,  winch  i 
the  divine  fire,  by  virtue  of  which  the  spiritual  man  judges  all  ma 
and  is  judged  by  none,  might  be  presented  to  us ;  for  neither  ib 
partaking  of  bread  and  meat,  nor  the  drinking  of  wine  and  water,  no 
the  anointing  with  oil,  is  anythmg  eternal,  but  that  is  eternal  wUd 
is  signified  by  these  acts.  If,  then,  the  things  themselves  and  thri 
use  are  perishable,  but  that  which  is  represented  by  them,  the  tUm 
which  endures  forevermore;  then,  with  good  right,  is  the  foimi 
consumed  by  the  fire,  while  the  fire  itself  lives  alone,  without  depend 
ing  on  anything  sensible,  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  abidei 
forever.  And,  although  there  are  many  idsible  things,  which  w3 
eternally  remain,  as  they  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  letter  of  the  tm 
Testaments,  yet  they  will  not  remain  forever  in  the  same  form,  bal 
rather  m  the  form  appointed  for  the  future.  For  amongst  the  reslj 
that  which  according  to  the  Catholic  faith  shall  remain  forever,  Ac 
body  of  Christ,  —  which  shall  ever  remain  as  it  is  taken  up  into  udtf 
with  his  person,  —  is  to  us  especially  an  object  of  veneration.  And 
yet  our  Lord  himself  declared  the  spirit  maketh  alive,  the  flesh  profit- 
eth  nothing.  Hence  the  apostle  Paul  also  says.  The  letter  kiUeth, 
but  the  spirit  maketh  alive.  But  if,  in  reference  to  the  body  of  Chrilt 
himself,  the  letter  is  consumed  by  the  spirit,  how  much  more  will  thil 
be  the  case  with  other  things.  Far  be  it  from  us,  then,  to  say  tint 
the  things  themselves  will  be  consumed  as  to  their  whole  essence ;  bat 
we  say  that  they  themselves,  that  is,  their  symbols,  must  pass  over  to 
represent  something  spiritual,  in  order  that  we  may  elevate  ourselvMy 
through  the  scripture  of  visible  things,  as  through  a  glass,  to  tb9 
intuition  of  invisible  things." 


History  of  Monasticism. 

The  reaction  of  this  prophetic  spirit  against  the  secularization  of 
the  church  proceeded  from  monasticism,  as  did  many  an  appearanoo 
of  the  same  kind  down  to  the  time  of  Luther ;  nor  was  this  an  aod* 
dental  thing,  but  connected  with  the  essential  character  of  monasticiflD 
itself;  for  we  may  regard  it  generally  as  a  reaction,  though  one-^ded| 

'  Quid  nobis  olteriiu  de  fignris  f 
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of  fhe  Cfaristian  spirit,  against  the  secularisation  of  the  church  and  of ^ 

die  Christian  life.    It  is  true,  monasticism  was  itself  seized,  and  borne 

liong,  bj  the  current  of  secularisation ;  but  even  then,  it  ever  gave 

Vrih  to  new  reactions  of  reform  against  the  encroaching  tide  of  cor- 

nption.     This  form  of  the  manifestation  of  Christian  life  and  of: 

Quristian  society  belongs  among  the  most  significant  and  the  most 

idoential  facts  of  these  periods,  in  which  the  very  good  and  the  very 

U  are  found  so  often  meeting  together. 

Monasticism  stood  forth  against  the  wild  life  of  the  knights,  and  the 

eocmption  of  a  degenerate  clergy ;  and  many  were  impelled  to  fly  for 

nhge  from  the  latter  to  the  former.     The  Hildebrandian  epoch  of 

idbnn,  near  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  accompanied  with 

tut  outpouring  of  a  spirit  of  compunction  and  repentance  on  the 

Western  nations.    It  was  the  same  spirit,  which  in  different  directions, 

pnmoted  the  crusades,  monasticism,  and  the  spread  of   sects  that 

oontended  against  the  hierarchy.    By  the  political  storms  which  broke 

ip  the  interior  organization  of  the  nations,  by  the  ruinous  contests  of 

ttt  age  between  church  and  state,  many  were  impelled  to  seek  in  the 

iMsteries  a  quiet  retreat  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  life. 

lbs  it  happened  in  Germanyy  amidst  the  ferocious  contests  betweei^ 

Ik  party  of  Henry  tiie  Fourth  and  that  of  Gregory  the  Seventh. 

As  extraordinary  multitude  of  men,  of  the  first  rank,  retired  from 

ib  world ;  and  the  three  monasteries,  in  which  the  greater  number 

oonmgated,  St.  Blasen  in  the  Black  Forest,  Hirsau,  and  the  convent 

of  M.  Salvator  m  Schaffhausen,  had  not  room  enough  to  contain  them  all, 

ID  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  great  additions  to  the  old  structures. 

Ihn  of  the  first  rank  were  here  to  be  seen  among  the  monks,  select- 

ipg  from  preference  and  engaging  with  delight  in  the  most  menial 

)yments,  and  sorving  as  cooks,  bakers,  or  shepherds.^    The  im- 

to  community,—  the  characteristic  of  energetic,  creative  times, 

igB  among  the  peculiar  features  of  this  time,  and  such  commtt- 

nties  eafflly  formed  themselves  around  any  man  that  showed  an  en- 

tiinfMW^  for  religion,  that  spoke  and  acted  in  the  power  of  £Euth| 

and  in  love ;  and  then  took  the  form  of  monasticism. 

But  the  causes  differed  widely  in  their  nature,  which  led  men  to 
dioose  this  mode  of  life ;  and  for  this  very  reason  the  directions  of 
life  in  monasticism  would  also  he  different.  Oftentimes  the  deep  piety 
of  mothers,  patterns  of  Christian  virtue  in  the  family  circle,  stooa  out 
ia  striking  contrast  with  the  mere  worldly  pursuits  of  their  husbands 
ia  the  knightiy  order,  or  m  the  life  at  court.  When  such  mothers 
looked  forward  to  tiie  birth  of  their  first  child,  or  when  they  had  much 
to  suffer  and  great  peril  was  before  them,  they  would  vow  before  the 
iltar,  to  devote  the  child,  in  case  it  should  be  a  male,  wholly  to  the 
service  of  God ;  that  is,  to  destine  him  for  the  spiritual  or  the  monas- 

'  BOTtliold.  CooBtant  Ghronkon,  at  the  qui  quondmm  erantcomitea  Tel  marchionei 

JMr  loss,  io  Monamenta  res  Alemanno-  in  naecnlo  nanc  in  fftq^pi"*  vel  pistrino  fm- 

^^  iUaatraiitiAjt  ii,  p.  120.    Qoanto  no-  tribus  eervire  rd^ggg^gggam  in  campo 

J^ona  ennt  in  laecntoftanto  le  contemti-  pasoon  pm 
NttocttMa  fiActia  oocnpari  desiderant,  at 

20* 
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lie  order, —  as  we  see  in  the  examples  of  the  mother  of  the  abbot 
Guibert  of  Nogent  sous  Coney,  near  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  oeo- 
tnry,^  and  of  the  mother  of  the  abbot  Bernard  of  Clainraox.     The 
boys  were  tramed  up  under  the  influenoe  of  these  nncerely  pioas 
mothers,  m  the  society  of  devout  clergjrmen  and  monks ;  the  lore  fir 
a  life  consecrate  to  God  was  instilled  mto  their  youthful  minds ;  and 
although  they  might  afterwards,  in  the  age  of  youth,  be  drawn  aside 
by  a  different  sort  of  society,  by  the  wild  spirit  of  the  times,  or  by  the 
prevailing  enthusiasm  for  the  new  paths  struck  out  in  science,— 4oin 
the  inclination  excited  in  them  in  the  years  of  childhood,— still,  die 
deep  impression  would  subsequently  berevived  again  with  new  foree, 
and  so,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  recalling  the  feelings  and  pu^ 
poses  of  former  days,  the  resolution  of  devoting  themselves  wholly  to 
monasticism  would  ripen  to  maturity  in  them.    Thus  were  formed  the 
great  men  of  the  monastic  life.    But  it  so  happened  too,  that  ehUdreo^ 
—  either  (m  occasions  like  those  just  mentioned,  or  else  to  lighten  Ite 
enense  of  a  numerous  &mily,  were  delivered  over  to  convents  a0 
obtaJti;  and  by  such  persons,  who  had  not  chosen  tiiis  mode  of  life  «r 
their  own  impulse,  or  from  their  own  disgust  with  a  worid  lying  VM 
wickedness,  it  was  followed,  only  because  it  &vored  idleness  and 
living.    The  abbot  Guibert  complains  that,  towards  the  close  of 
eleventh  century,  worldlv  living  had,  through  the  multitude  of 
MaHy  got  the  upperhand  in  the  monasteries,  whose  possessions 
wastefully  squandered  by  these  monks.'   When  persons  who  had  fii 
fiom  their  childhood  in  absolute  dependence  and  complete 
fifom  the  world,  were  sent  away  by  their  abbots  on  foreign  bnsinww^ 
they  were  the  more  inclined  to  abuse  a  liberty  which  they  now  enjoyed— 
for  the  first  time.^    It  was  a  matter  of  general  remark,  that  young^ 
men  who  turned  monks  out  of  penitence  for  their  sins,  became  after- 
wards the  most  distinguished  for  zeal  in  their  profession  ;  while  otiien, 
who  had  not  been  impelled  to  the  choice  of  this  life  by  any  such  pow- 
erful  inward   impulse,  and   any  such  deep-felt  need,  either  fiuled 
altogether  of  possessing  the  right  zeal,  or  else  lost  what  they  once 
had.^    Men  of  the  first  rank,  sruck,  by  the  force  of  momentary  im- 
pressions, or  by  sudden  reverses  of  fortune,  reminded  of  the  uncertain 
nature  of  earthly  goods,  the  nearness  of  death,  the  vanity  of  all 

'  See  his  Life,  c  iii.  When  death  threat-  nntriobantar  aetate.    Qui  qaaotnm  mhio- 

ened  her  and  her  children,  initur  ex  ncces-  rem  super  suis,  qnae  nolla  sibi  videbantut 

•itate  consilium  et  a()  dominicae  matris  al-  egisse,  malis  metum  habebant,  tanto  intn 

tare  ooncurritur,  ct  ad  earn,  quae  sola  sive  coenobiorum  septa  remissiore  stadio  Tict»> 

etiam  virgo  semper  futara  pcpererat,  ha-  tabant    Ste  his  Life,  c  Tiii. 

jnsmodi  vota  prorauntur,  ac  oblationis  vice  '  Qui  administrationes  ac  offidaforastica 

arae  imponitur,  quod  videlicet  si  partus  ille  cum  pro  abbatnm  ant  necessitate  ant  Ubita 

eecisset  in  masculum,  Deo  et  sibi  obsecu-  sortirentar,  ntpote  voluntatis  propriae  srUt 

torus  clericatui  tradcrctur.  exteriorcsqao  licentias  minos  azperti,  ee- 

*  Nostris  monastcria  vutustissiroa  numero  clesinsticas  occasione  fhcili  dilapidare  pe* 

extonuata   temporibus,   rcrum   antiquitus  cunias. 

datanim    exuberante  copia,  parvis^  erant  ^  The  words  of  Caesariim  of  Heiiterbach, 

oontenta  conventibns,  in  quibus  pcrpauci  Distinct  i,  c^  iv :  Ramm  esse,  quod  poeri 

reperiri  poterant,  qui  peccati  fastidio  sae-  rel  juvcncs  ad  ordinem  venientet,qoomi 

cnlnm  respuissent,  sed  ab  illis  potissimnm  conscientias  pondnt  peccati  non  gravati  fbr» 

detinebantar  ecclesiae,  qni  in  eisdem  pa-  Tentet  tint,  Tel  in  oriioe  teplie  d 

rentom  deTOtione  contraditi,  ab  ioeunte  beiMTiTnntfelabordiaeprotiaa: 
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worldly  gloiy,  retired  to  solitude  as  anchorets,  or  entered  a  monas- 

Sf ;  and  a  single  example  of  this  sort  would  be  followed  by  multi- 
es.    This  effect  was  produced  by  the  example  of  a  certain  count 
Ebrard  (Everard)  of  Breteul,  in  Picardy,near  tiie  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.     He  was  a  young  man  of  noble  parentage,  and  possessed  of 
in  ample  fortune,  who,  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  emptiness  of  all  his 
pleasures,  and  seized  with  the  craving  after  some  higher  good,  forsook 
ill,  and  joined  himself  with  a  number  of  others,  who  travelled  about 
as  itinerant  charcoal-burners,  thus  earning  their  daily  bread.     ''In 
tUs  poverty,"  says  the  writer  of  the  narrative, ''  he  believed  that  he 
first  found  the  biie  riches."     Somewhat  later,  he  retired,  with  his 
eompanions,  to  a  convent,  having  become  sensible  of  the  dangers 
which  beset  the  Christian  life,  in  the  anchorite  condition  ;^  one  of 
Us  contemporaries,  Simon,  also  descended  from  a  very  rich  and  pow- 
erfbl  family,  was  so  struck  at  beholding  his  father's  corpse, — a  man 
irho  but  just  before  held  a  high  place  m  the  world,  —  as  to  conceive 
a  disgust  of  all  earthly  glory.    He   at  once  left  his  family,  and 
became  a  monk  in  some  foreign  country.     When  he  returned  after- 
wards to  his  native  district,  his  appearance  and  words  made  so  strong 
an  hnpression  on  men  and  women,  that  numbers  followed  his  example. 
^e  Cistercian  monk,  Caesarius  of  Heisterbach,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  sets  forth,  in  a  way  that  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
the  different  causes  which  led  people  to  embrace  the  monastic  life. 
"What  he  felt  constrained,  in  the  case  of  some,  to  attribute  to  an 
awakening  by  divme  grace,  he  found  reason,  in  the  case  of  others,  to 
ascribe  to  the  instigation  of  an  evil  spirit ;  while  in  still  others,  he 
traced  it  to  fickleness  of  temper;  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
thoee  who,  followmg  the  impulse  of  a  momentary  and  transient  inte^ 
est,  mistook  their  own  nature,  and  neglected  to  consider  whether  it 
was  the  fear  of  hell  or  the  longing  after  a  heavenly  home  that  operated 
upon   their  feelings.     Countless  numbers  were   driven  to  tlils  step 
by  circumstances  of  distress ;  sickness,  poverty,  imprisonment,  shame, 
remorse  following  the  commission  of  crime,  and  the  present  fear  of 
death.9    When  attacked  by  fatal  diseases,  many  put  themselves  under 
a  vow  that,  in  case  thev  recovered,  they  would  become  monks ;  or 
they  enshrouded  themselves  at  once  in  monkish  robes,  persuaded  that 
by  so  doing  they  would  be  more  likely  to  obtam  salvation.     And  such 
persons,  if  they  recovered,  actually  became  monks.^    Those  who  had 
oeen  driven  to  this  step  by  the  fear  of  death,  did  not  always,  however, 
remain  true  to  a  purpose  thus  conceived ;  and  there  were  complaints, 

'  How  the  monnatic  life  was  introduced  had  played  away  his  clothes^  i,  9.  c.  xll.  A 

bj  him  from  France,  and  brought  into  a  young  man  belonging  to  a  wealthy  fiimilj 

flonfifliing  Mute  in  tlie«e  di^trictn,  is  related  thought   of   taming    monk,  without    the 

by  the  abbot  Gaiburt,  Vita,  c.  ix :  Cum  ad  knowledge  of  hui  parents,  because  he  had 

con  (the  monki)  pretii  vix  uUus  a(*cede-  gumbled  away  a  large  sum  of  money: 

ret,    ad    excitandas    plurimorum    mcntes  but  he  gave  up  the  notion  when  a  friend 

emcnit.  came  forward  and  paid  up  his  debt*,  c 

'  Disiinct.  i  c.  v.    Caesarius  of  Ileister-  xxviii. 

bachcite^  iudividual  examples  to  show  how  '  Ii.  c.  c  zxv. 
•  doonkiif  became  »  monk,  becuiae  he 
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that  in  chan^ng  their  garb  they  had  not  altered  then:  manners.^  i  It 
happened  not  nnfirequenily  that  criminals,  on  ifhom  sentence  of  death 
had  been  passed,  were,  through  the  mfluence  of  venerated  abbots 
who  condescended  to  intercede  for  them,  first  pardoned,  and  then 
committed  to  the  care  of  their  deliverers,  with  a  view  to  try  what 
could  be  done  for  them  under  the  discipline  of  the  monastery ;  and 
as  in  these  times,  many  were  hurried  into  crimes  by  the  impulses  of 
a  sensuous  and  passionate  nature,  which  had  never  felt  the  wholesome 
restraints  of  education  and  religious  instruction,  it  was  possible  that 
such,  by  judicious  teaching,  by  the  force  of  reli^ous  impressions,  and 
the  severe  disciplme  to  which  diey  were  subjected  in  a  cloister,  under  the 
direction  of  some  wise  abbot,  might  be  really  reformed,— as  examples,  in 
fact,  show  that  they  sometimes  were.'  When  Bernard  of  Clidrvaux  was 
once  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend,  the  pious  count  Theobald  of  Cham- 
pagne, he  was  met  by  a  crowd  of  men  conducting  to  the  place  of 
execution  a  robber  who,  after  committing  many  crimes,  had  beon  con- 
demned to  the  gallows.  He  begged  it  as  a  favor  of  the  count  that 
the  criminal  might  be  given  up  to  him.  He  took  the  man  along  with 
him  to  Clairvaux,  and  there  succeeded  in  transforming  him  into  a 
pious  man.  This  reformed  criminal  died  in  peace,  after  having  spent  ' 
thirty  years  in  the  cloister  as  a  monki3  Thus  the  monasteries  proved 
in  some  instances  to  be  houses  of  correction  for  abandoned  criminals; 
and  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  which  proceeded  from  pious  monks, 
first  strove  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  aeath.  [  Another  monk,  Ber- 
nard, founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  monks  of  Tiron,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Chartres,  a.  d.  1113,  had  settled  himself  down  near  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century  as  a  hermit,  on  the  island  of  Canseum 
(Chaussey),  between  the  island  of  Jersey  and  St.  Male.  It  so  hap- 
pened while  he  was  there,  that  pirates  landed  on  the  beach  with  a 
merchant- vessel  which  they  had  captured.  Bernard  labored  earnestly, 
but  in  vain,  for  the  conversion  of  these  barbarians ;  in  vain  did  he 
strive  to  move  their  pity  for  the  crew,  whom  they  had  taken  and  bound 
in  chains  ;  but  when  they  left  the  shore,  he  still  did  not  cease  praying 
both  for  pirates  and  prisoners.  Soon  after,  there  came  up  a  great 
storm ;  the  pirates  saw  nothing  before  them  but  shipwreck  and  death. 
Struck  with  alarm  and  remorse  of  conscience,  they  set  free  the  cap* 
tives,  mutually  confessed  to  each  other  their  sins ;  and  vowed,  if  they 
should  be  saved,  to  amend  their  lives,  and  go  on  pilgrimages  to  vari- 
ous shrines.  But  one  of  them,  on  whose  heart  the  words  of  Ber- 
nard had  made  an  indelible  impression,  reminded  the  others  of  this 
holy  man :  "  They  should  only  vow,"  said  he  to  them,  "  that  if  the 
Lord  would  conduct  them  to  the  good  hermit,  they  would  implicitly 

*  Onleric  Vital,  hist  1.  iii,  f.  468,  afijs  of  and  reprieved  at  the  request  of  the  ahbot 

a  priest,  who  had  led  a  trifling  life,  ahd  in  Daniel  of  Schonau,  was  permitted  to  enior 

sickness  had  put  on  the  monkish  garb/but  tho  Cistercian  order  to  do  penance  for  hit 

afterward8  relapsed  into  his  former  viciooa  sins ;  and  he  adds :  Frequenter  huie  similia 
habits  :  Uabitum,  non  mores  mutavit        •.  audivi,  scilicet  at  hommes  flagiUosi  pro 

'An  example  of  this  sort  is  stated  by  ^uis  criminibus  yariis  suppliciis  depntati, 

Caesarius,  c.  xxxi,  of  a  predatory  knight,  beneficio  ordinis  sint  llberati. 

who,  aiWr  having  been  condemned  to  death,  '  Vkae  L  vii,  c.  xt,  ed.  MabiUon,  t  ii, 1 1204. 
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Ulow  his  directions,  and  by  his  mediation  they  might  be  saved  firom 
death."  All  united  in  taking  the  vovr.  Four  of  the  ships  were  foun- 
dered ;  the  fifth  sot  safely  to  the  island.  The  pirates,  awakened  to 
ngentanoe,  fell  down  before  monk  Bernard,  and  besought  him  to 
mKi  tQ  the  confession  of  their  uns,  and  to  impose  on  them  such 
poumce  as  he  thought  fit.  Some  he  bade  perform  their  vow  of  a 
fflgrimage;  others  continued  to  remain  imder  his  spiritual  direction 
on  the  island.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  enthusiasm  for 
ftenew  dialectic  inquiries  in  France  had  seized  hold  oa  numbers,  *-> 
ttd  among  the  rest,  of  such  as  merely  followed  the  current  without 
aoj  call  or  talent  for  such  studies ;  many  of  these  soon  became  dis- 
guted  with  the  idle  pursuit,  and  by  this  very  disgust  were  led  to  take 
inrious  spiritual  direction  in  monasticism.*    ^>w  monasticism  was 
nguded,  in  its  relation  to  the  worldly  life,  we  find  expressed  in  the 
fiAowmg  remarks  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  where  he  is  exhorting 
QM  of  Us  firiends  to  become  a  monk :'  '^  Whatever  gloiy  of  this  world 
it  may  be  which  thou  wouldst  aspire  after,  yet  remember  its  end,  and 
tba  fruit,  at  the  end ;  and  then  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what  the 
expectations  of  those  are,  who  despise  all  the  gloiy  of  this  world. 
D(Mt  thou  say,  it  is  not  monks  only  who  are  saved  ?    I  admit  it.    But 
wlio  attains  to  salvation  in  the  most  certain,  who  in  the  most  noble, 
Vftj;  the  man  who  seeks  to  love  God  alone,  or  he  who  seeks  to  unite 
tbe  love  of  God  with  the  love  of  the  world  ?    But  perhaps  it  will  be 
nid,  even  in  monasticism  there  is  danger !  0,  why  does  not  he  who 
nji  this,  consider  what  he  says  ?    Is  it  rational,  when  danger  is  on 
creiy  side,  to  choose  to  remain  where  it  is  greatest  ?    And  if  he  who 
teeks  to  love  God  alone  perseveres  to  the  end,  his  salvation  is  secure. 
Bat  if  he  who  is  determmed  to  love  the  world,  does  not  alter  his 
plan  of  living  before  the  end,  there  remains  for  lam  either  no  salva- 
tioD  at  aU,  or  else  a  doubtful  or  a  less  one.''    Yet  here,  it  is  all  along 
presupposed  that  an  objective  contrariety  exists  between  the  mclina- 
tioii  to  the  world  and  the  inclination  to  God;  and  not  that  all  activity 
k  relation  to  the  world  should  be  taken  up  and  absorbed  in  the  in- 
dnation  to  God,  and  animated  b^  that  tendency.    Men  compared 
aonastidsm  with  baptism,  as  a  purification  from  sin,  a  renunciation  of 
flie  world  and  regeneration  to  a  new  and  higher  life.    It  was  a  pre- 
nSHnz  opimon  that,  bv  entering  upon  the  monastic  life,  one  was  re- 
leased from  the  obligation  to  make  a  plgrimage,  to  go  on  a  crusade, 
er  to  perform  any  other  vow, —  an  opinion,  grounded  at  bottom  on  the 
Oiristian  view,  that  the  ruling  bent  of  the  heart,  submission  to  (Jod's 
will,  was  more  than  external  and  isolated  acts.  ^^  Whoever  vows,  when 
Kving  in  the  world,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  or  to  Rome, 
and  after  this  becomes  a  monk,"  says  Anselm  of  Canterbury ,<  '^  has  per- 
formed all  his  vows  at  once ;  for  angle  vows,  signify  otAj  a  partial 

^  See  the  aecoant  of  the  life  of  Bernard  cantet,  quia  qnioqnid  didicerant,  ranitai 

of  Tiron,  by  one  of  hii  scholars,  c.  ir,  vanitatam  est  et  loper  cjttjapptfa.  Me- 

Mens.  ApriL  t  U,  f.  239.  taloe.  L  i,  c  ir,  oC  Ml 

*  Deprehendcntet  in  le  et  aliis  praedi-  *  Lib.  ii,  ep.  9S.   * 
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sabmission  to  God,  with  respect  to  a  angle  matter ;  bat  monaBtieiBm 
embraces  the  whole.  After  a  man  has  thus  embraced  the  whole,  he  wfll 
not  restrict  himself  again  to  individual  parts."!    An  En^idmian,  who 
had  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  came  to  Clairvaux ;  and,  ath 
tracted  by  the  spiritual  society  which  he  there  met  with,  turned  monk, 
and  gave  up  his  pilgrimage.  The  abbot  justified  this  step,  in  oroontioa 
to  hS  bishop,  declaring  that  to  ^^  persevere  in  a  bent  of  thehutriU' 
wards  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  more  than  to  take  one  hasty  and 
transient  glance  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem."^      The  abbot  Peter  of 
Cluny  wrote  to  a  knight  who  had  promised  to  become  a  monk  in 
Cluny,  but  afterwards  determined  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  s 
*^  It  is  greater  to  serve  the  true  God  in  humility  and  poverty,  than  to 
travel  in  a  showy  and  luxurious  manner  to  Jerusalem.     If  tiiere  » 
something  good  m  visiting  Jerusalem,  where  the  feet  of  our  Lord  hkim 
trod,  still,  it  is  a  far  better  thing  to  strive  after  that  heaven  whei^ 
we  cdiall  see  the  Lord  himself,  face  to  face."^ 

The  influence  of  monasticism  was  various  and  widely  extended^ 
Venerated  monks  were  called  upon  to  give  their  advice  with  regard  ti^ 
the  most  weighty  afiairs.  Persons  of  the  highest  standing,  both  of  tb^ 
secular  and  spiritual  orders,  noblemen  and  princes,  got  themselves  en- 
rolled as  members  of  monasteries  and  monkish  orders,  for  the  purpose 
of  sharing  in  the  privileges  of  prayer  and  good  works  {fratrt%  od- 
seripti  or  conscripti) ;  by  which  means  these  societies  were  brought  into 
various  influential  connections.  Any  recluse,  who  had  become  known 
for  his  pious  and  strict  mode  of  Hfe,  was  soon  looked  up  to  by  men  of 
all  ranks,  from  far  and  near,  and  was  enabled  by  his  counsels  and  ex- 
hortations to  make  himself  widely  useful.  Such  a  recluse  was  Aybert 
in  Hennegau,  who  lived  near  tiie  beginning  of  the  tweUth  century. 
So  great  was  the  number  of  people  continually  flocking  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  confessing  their  sins,  that  he  had  scarcely  a  moment's  rest 
He  gave  them  spiritual  counsel ;  but  not  till  after  they  had  promised 
to  lay  their  confession  before  their  ordinary  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
Only  if  they  declared  themselves  resolved  not  to  open  their  breasts  to 
any  other  confessor,  he  yielded  to  their  importunity,  lest  they  might 
be  driven  to  despair.  At  length,  he  received  orders  from  the  pope  to 
hear  the  confessions  of  all,  and  prescribe  to  them  the  appropriate  pen- 
ance. Whoever  could  get  near  enough  to  his  person  tried  to  tear  off 
a  piece  of  his  dress  and  bear  it  away  as  a  relic,  whilst  he,  resistingi 
exclaimed :  ^^  I  am  a  poor  smner,  and  by  no  means  what  you  think  ma 
tobe."^  Monks  travelled  about  as  preachers  of  repentance,  and 
often  collected  great  crowds  around  them,  who,  awakened  to  repent- 
ance by  their  impressive  words  and  their  severely  strict  mode  of 
living,  confessed  their  sins  to  them,  and  avowed  their  readiness  to 
do  anytiiing  they  might  prescribe  for  the  reformation  of  their  lives. 

*  Qui  Toyerant  so  ituros  Romam  vel  Hi-  rint,  totam  in  partem  p<M;tmodam  noa  ha- 

crnsalcm  in  saccule,  si  ad  ordincm  nostrum  bent  redigcre.    Comp.  L  iii,  ep.  33 
yencrint,  omnia  vota  sua  complevemnt.        '  Ep.  64. 
Quippe  qui  ae  in  partem  Dei  per  vota  tra-        '  Lib.  ii,  ep.  15. 
diderant,  postooam  se  Deo  totoa  tradide-       *  Acta  Sanctorum  M.  April  t.  i,  f.  678. 
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^ey  stood  to  the  people  in  place  of  the  worldly-minded  clergy,  who 
neglected  their  daties.  They  restored  peace  bet^veen  contending  par- 
ties, rec<mciled  enemies,  and  made  collections  for  the  poor.  The  monas- 
teries were  seats  for  the  promotion  of  various  trades,  arts,  and  sciences. 
The  guns  accruing  from  the  union  of  the  labors  of  many  were  often 
employed  for  alleviating  the  distresses  of  many.  In  great  famines, 
tiurasands  obtained  from  monasteries  of  note  the  means  of  support, 
ind  were  rescued  from  threatening  starvation.^ 

Those,  however,  who  took  refuge  in  the  monastery,  or  even  in  the 
xetreat  of  the  anchoret,  from  the  temptations  of  the  outward  world, 
were  still  threatened  by  dangerous  temptations  of  another  kind,  when, 
impelled  by  the  first  ^ow  of  their  zeal,  they  engaged  in  extravagant 
aelf-mortifications.  Changes  in  the  tone  of  feeling  would  still  occur 
•Ten  after  some  considerable  time  had  been  spent  in  this  mode  of  life. 
^Eoo  deeply  absorbed  in  their  subjective  feelings,  they  would  waste 
themselves  away  in  reflecting  on  these  changeable  moods.  They  felt 
dearth,  emptiness,  in  their  mward  being ;  they  failed  of  experiencing 
delight,  animation  in  prayer.  Evil  thoughts  gained  the  advantage  in 
proportion  as  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  troubled  with  them,  instead 
ot  forgetting  themselves  in  some  nobler  employment  which  would  tax 
all  the  energies  of  the  soul.  Thus  such  men,  becoming  their  own 
tormentors,  fell  into  despair,  and,  unless  better  directed  by  prudent 
«nd  experienced  abbots,  might  even  be  tempted  to  commit  suicide. 
Or  moments  of  uncommon  religious  enthusiasm  and  fervor  would  be 
fi>llowed  by  a  reaction  of  the  natural  man,  hankering  after  the  things 
of  sense,  or  of  the  understanding,  limited  to  the  consciousness  of  this 
ivorld ;  and  hence  arose  moods  of  skepticism  and  unbelief.^    There 

■  In  the  year  1117,  when  there  was  a  abbot:  the  only  begged  that  she  misht  be 

great  famine,  by  which  man^  died  of  hun-  released,  since  she  could  endure  no  Tongor 

fcer,  Uie  monastery  of  Hcistcrbach,  near  this  life  of  a  recluse.    But  the  abbot  ex- 

Cologne,  distributed  in  one  day  fifteen  hun-  horted  her  to  remain  fSeuthful  to  her  pnr- 

dred  alma.    Meat,  herbs,  and  bread  were  pose,  and  at  least  wait  seyen  days  lon^, 

diitributed  amongst  the  poor.  at  the  end  of  which  period  ho  would  visit 

'  W'e  will  illustrate  this  by  a  few  exam-  her  again.    Certainly,  a  very  hazardous  step 

pies  related  by  Caesarins,  in  his  Dialo<^ucs.  to  bo  taken  with  a  person  in  her  condition, 

A.  roung  female,  belonging  to  a  wealthy  whichmight  easily  liaye  been  followed  with 

and  reputable  family,  had  become  a  recluse  the  most  melancholy  consequences,  as  ap- 

oontraiT  to  the  wishes  of  her  friends.    But  pears  evident  from  other  examples.    Bat, 

dw  had  been  deceived  with  regard  to  her-  m  this  instance,  the  effect  was  favorable ; 

•elf;  she  fell  into  a  state  of  great  depression,  and  when  the  abbot,  who  in  the  mean  time 

tnd  doubted  of  everything  which  before  had  caused  many  prayers  to  be  offered  in 

had  been  certain  to  her.    When  the  abt)ot  her  behalf,  again  visited  her  at  the  time 

to  whose  care  her  spiritual  concerns  had  appointed,  he  found  the  tone  of  her  feelings 

been  intrusted   by  the  bishop,  visited  her,  entirely  changed.    An  extraordinary  ele- 

md  asked  her  how  she  did  1    She  answer-  vation  had  followed  that  season  of  deprea- 

6d,  **  Not  well :"  and  when  he  inquired  of  tion.    In  a  vision,  which  she  saw  while  in 

her  the  reason,  she  said,  **  She  did  not  know  a  state  of  religious  excitement,  all  her  doubta 

herself,  why  she  was  shut  up  there."    When  had  vanished  away. —Another  a^d  nun, 

he  told  her  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  God  who  had  previously  been  distinguished  for 

and  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  she  replied :  her  pious  walk  and  conversation,  doubted 

**  Who  knows  whether  there  is   a  God,  of  everything  she  had  believed  from  tha 

whether  Uiere  are  angels,  whether  there  are  time  of  her  childhood.    She  ^-ould  not  be 

immortal  souls,  and  a  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  spoken  to ;  she  maintained  that  she  could 

Who  has  seen  them ;  who  has  come  from  not  believe,  since  she  belonged  among  the 

the  other  side  and  told  us  about  them  ?**  reprobates.    She  oonld  not  bo  induced  to 

In  vain  were  all  the  conversationa  of  the  take  part  in  the  holy  oommnnion.    Tba 
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was  much  need,  therefore,  in  the  men  ifho  preaided  over  these  cooh 
mnnities,  of  a  peculiar  love  and  wisdom,  m  order  to  exert  a  salutaij 
control  over  these  monks,  to  manage  them  according  to  their  differeoi 
temperatures  and  states  of  feeling,  and  to  protect  them  finom  tiio 
dangers  to  which  thej  were  exposed.    But  when  so  qualified,  these 
superiors,  in  exercising  such  a  watch  over  the  welfare  of  souls,  mi|^ 
obtain  a  rich  harvest  of  Christian  experience.    They  would  have  bit 
to  become  acqumted,  bj  their  own  interior  religious  experienoe,  witt 
the  truths  which  thej  afterwards  used  for  the  benefit  of  others.    Saeh 
wisdom  derived  from  experience  we  discern  in  an  Anselm  of  Canter* 
buiy.    To  certain  persons  who  had  requested  of  him  a  direetoiy  ti 
the  spiritual  life,  he  thus  writes :  ^   ^'  On  one  point,  namely,  how  yot 
may  be  able  to  get  rid  of  an  evil  will,  or  evil  thoughts,  take  froi 
me  this  little  piece  of.  advice.    Do  not  contend  with  the  evil  ihoiig)itl 
or  inclinations  of  the  will,  but  get  yourselves  right  earnestly  engaged 
with  a  good  thought  or  purpose,  t^  those  evil  thoughts  vanish ;  fir, 
never  will  a  thought  or  volition  be  banished  out  of  the  heart,  unleait 
be  by  one  of  an  opposite  character.^    Manage  yourselves,  therefi»i 
with  reference  to  unprofitable  thoughts,  so  as  to  turn  your  minds  with 
all  your  power  of  control  over  them  to  the  good,  so  as  not  to  pay 
the  least  attention  to  the  others.    But  if  you  would  pray,  or  occopj 
yourselves  with  a  pious  meditation,  and  then  such  thoughts  beoootf 
troublesome  to  you,  still,  by  no  means  desist  from  your  pk)us  oocapi- 
tion,  but  vanquish  them  in  the  way  described,  by  contempt.    And,  M 
long  as  you  can  thus  despise  them,  let  them  not  trouble  you,  lest  bj 
occasion  of  this  anxiety  they  come  up  again,  and  torment  you  anew. 
For  such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  that  it  more  often  recalb 
what  has  given  it  joy  or  pain,  than  what  it  judges  to  be  unworthy  of 
its  attention.3    Nor  should  you  fear  that  such  motions  or  thou^ts 
will  be  imputed  to  you  as  sins,  provided  your  will  does  not  go  with 
Uiem ;  for  there  is  no  condenmation  in  them  to  those  who  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit."     Agunst  a 
mistake  of  this  sort  Bernard  also  strove  to  put  lus  monks  on  the 
guard.    ^'  I  exhort  you,  my  friends,"  says  he  to  them,^  '^  to  exalt 
yourselves  sometimes  above  an  anxious  remembrance  of  your  past 
conduct  to  a  contemplation  of  the  divine  goodness,  that  you  who  are 
abashed  by  the  contemplation  of  yourselves  may  breathe  agiun  by 
looking  away  to  Grod.    True,  pain  about  sin  is  necessary ;  but  it  Aould 

prior  was  indiscreet  enough  to  say,  for  the       *  iii.  133. 

purpose  of  exciting  her  fears,  tliat  if  she       '  Nunqaam  cnim  expellitnr  de  corde^ 

did  not  desist  from  her  unbelief,  ho  would  nisi  alia  co^tationo  et  alia  volnntate,  qnat 

after  her  death  cause  her  to  be  buried  in  illis  non  concordat 

the  fields.    To  escape  this  lot,  she  threw       '  Similiter  so  debet  habere  persona  in 

herself  into  the  Moselle,  but  was  taken  out  sancto  proposito  studiosa,  in  quolibet  motii 

before  she  perished. — Another  person,  who  indcccnte  m  corporo  vel  anima,  sicnti  eit 

had  from  his  youth  up  led  an  unblamable  stimulus  camis  aut  irao,  ant  invidiae  aat 

life,  fell  into  absolute  despair,  utterly  doubt-  inanis  gloria.    Tunc  cnim  facillime  extin- 

ing  that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  s'ince  he  guuntur,  cum  ct  illos  velle  sentire,  aat  de 

could  not  pray  as  he  had  b^n  wont  to  do :  illis  cogitare,  aut  aliquid  illomm  suasioiw 

he  finally  threw  himself  into  a  pond  and  &cere  dedignamnr. 

WM  drowned.    L.  c.  £  M,  etc.  loa  «  See  xi  on  Solomon's  Song,  ii,  £  1896. 
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not  be  a  pain  that  lasts  forever.  Let  it  be  interrapted  by  the  more 
joyful  remembrance  of  divine  grace,  that  the  heart  may  not  become 
uffdened  by  grief  or  wither  in  despur.  The  grace  of  GtoA  abounds 
Ofer  every  nn.  Hence  the  righteous  man  is  not  a  self-accuser  to  the 
cndy  but  only  at  the  beginning,  of  prayer ;  but  he  ends  with  ascribing 
fnise  to  Ood."  Accordingly,  he  exhorted  his  monks,  from  lus  own 
ocperience,  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  kept  from  prayer  by  any 
■ommtary  feeling  of  spiritual  barrenness.  *^  Often  we  come  to  the 
ditf  with  lukewarm,  barren  hearts,  and  address  ourselves  to  prayer. 
But  if  we  persevere,  grace  is  suddenly  poured  in  upon  us,  the  heart 
kmnes  full,  and  a  current  of  devotional  feelings  flows  through  the 
loaL"^  So  he  warns  beginners  especially  against  the  excesses  of 
amticism.  ^^  It  is,"  says  he  to  them,  '^  your  self-irill,  which  teaches 
jw  not  to  spare  nature,  not  to  listen  to  reason,  not  to  follow  the 
Mosel  or  example  of  your  superiors.  You  had  a  good  spirit ;  but 
m  do  not  use  it  rightly.  I  fear  that  you  have  received  another 
Mtead,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  the  good,  will  deceive  you ; 
idi  that  you,  who  began  in  ike  Spirit,  will  end  in  the  flesh.  Enow  you 
Mt  that  a  messenger  of  Satan  often  clothes  himself  as  an  angel  of 
Ijgjkt  ?  God  is  wisdom ;  and  he  requires  a  love  which  instead  of 
mrendering  itself  merely  to  pleasant  feelings,  unites  itself  also  urith 
liidom.  Hence  the  apostle,  Bom.  12 :  1,  speaks  of  a  service  of  Gh>d 
vUdi  18  reasonable.  If  you  neglect  knowledge,  the  spirit  of  error  will 
VRy  easily  lead  your  zeal  int^  wrong  directions ;  and  the  cunning 
mmy  has  no  surer  means  of  banishing  love  from  the  heart,  than  when 
k  can  get  men  to  walk  in  it  improvidently  and  not  according  to 


dose  dangers  of  the  interior  life  would  especially  beset  the  ancho- 
ntB,  who  were  left  to  their  own  feelings,  who  could  find  neither  counsel 
■r  encotragement  in  societv,  and  could  not  be  led  back  from  their 
iiodering?  to  the  right  path  by  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  mind. 
Eenoe  it  was  thought  necessary  to  warn  men  of  the  dangers  to  which 
iukind  of  life  was  peculiarly  exposed.  Thus  Yves,  bishop  of  Char- 
Im,'  took  ground  agsunst  those  who,  puffed  up  by  the  leaven  of  tiie 
Fhaxisees,  boasted  of  their  spare  diet  and  bodily  mortifications,  where- 
H,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the  apostle,  1  Timoth.  4:  8, 
boffly  exercise  profiteth  little ;  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  Rom.  14 :  17, 
OQDBWteth  not  m  meat  and.  drink,  but  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  solitude  of  groves  and  of  mountains  cannot 
Bake  a  man  blessed,  unless  he  brings  with  him  that  solitude  of  the 
iqqI,  that  sabbath  of  the  heart,  that  elevation  of  the  spirit,  without 
vUch  idleness  and  storms  of  dangerous  temptation  attend  every  soli- 
tode ;  and  the  soul  never  finds  rest,  unless  God  hush  to  silence  these 
storms  of  temptation.     '^  But  if  you  have  his  grace  with  you,"  he 

^  vrites,  ^^  be  assured  of  blessedness  in  whatever  place  you  may  be ; 

*  m  whatever  order,  in  whatever  garb,  you  may  serve  God."  *    A  certain 
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monk  proposed  to  exchange  the  life  of  the  convent  for  tiiat  of  soHtnde; 
bat  he  warned  hun  not  to  do  so.i    He  bid  hun  remeniber  that  Christ 
left  the  wilderness  to  engage  in  public  labors.    Hence  he  dedarod 
the  life  of  the  anchoret  iEferior  to  that  of  the  monastery  ;  because  b 
the  former  the  man  is  abandoned  to  his  self-will  and  his  own  troabI»> 
some  thoughts,  which  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  soul.    Tins  he  had 
learned  from  the  experience  of  many,  who  had  before  led  a  Uamelaai 
life,  but,  after  becoming  anchorets,  feD  into  lamentable  aberra&oa. 
That  warm  and  hearty  devotee  to  the  work  of  nnssions,  Raymond  LaD, 
complains  of  it  as  a  great  evil,  that  pious  monks  retired  into  solitudes^ 
instead  of  giving  up  their  lives  for  their  brethren,  and  in  preaching 
the  gospel  among  the  infidels.     ^^  I  behold  the  monks/^  says  he, 
*^  dwelling  in  the  country  and  in  deserts,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ocoa- 
mons  of  sm  amongst  us ;  I  see  them  ploughmg  and  cultivating  the 
soil,  in  order  to  provide  tiie  means  of  support  for  themselves,  and  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  poor.    But,  far  as  I  can  stretch  my  eyes 
and  look,  I  can  see  scarcely  an  individual  who,  from  love  to  thee, 
goes  forward  to  meet  the  death  of  the  martyr,  as  thou  cUdst  from 
love  to  us."    He  longs  for  the  time,  which  he  describes  as  a  ghMJoai 
day,  when  pious  monks,  skilled  in  the  languages  ol  foreign  nationSy 
shall  follow  the  example  of  the  apostles,  and,  betaking  fhemselFes 
amongst  the  infidels,  stand  ready  to  lay  do¥m  their  lives  m  preactung 
tiie  faith.     Thus  would  the  h<^y  zeal  of  the  apostles  return.*    Hm 
abbot  Peter  of  Cluny,  writes  to  a  recluse,^  that  ^'  his  Outward  sepa- 
ration from  the  world  would  aviul  him  nothing,  if  he  was  destitute  of 
the  only  firm  bulwark  against  besetting  sins  within  the  soul  itself. 
This  bulwark  is  the  Saviour.     By  union  ^ith  him,  and  by  followinz 
him  m  his  sufferings,  he  would  be  safe  against  the  attacks  rf  m 
enemies,  or  able  to  repel  them.     Without  this  protection,  it  was  not 
of  the  least  use  for  one  to  shut  himself  up  in  solitude,  mortify  the 
body,  or  travel  to  foreign  lands ;  but  he  would  only  expose  himself 
thereby  to  more  grievous  temptations.     Every  mode  of  life,  that  of 
laymen,  of  clergymen,  of  monks,  and  particularly  that  of  anchorets 
and  recluses,  has  its  peculiar  temptations.     First  of  all,  the  tempta- 
tions of  pride  and  of  vanity.     The  anchoret  takes  delight  in  pcturing 
to  his  fancy  what  he  is  by  this  mode  of  life  more  than  others.    The 
solitary,  uniform  life,  in  inactive  repose,  he  cannot  bear ;  and  yet  he  is 
ashamed  to  abandon  a  mode  of  living  which  he  has  once  chosen.^ 
The  repressed  impulses  seek  room  for  play,  therefore,  in  some  artifi- 
cial manner.     Thousands  flock  to  consult  liim  as  an  oracle,  and  to 

'  Ep.  256.  liber  coatemplationia  in  Deom,  opp.  t  iif 

'  O  gloriose  Domine,  quando  erit  ilia  f,  246. 
benedicta  Dies,  in  qaa  videam,  quod  sancti        ^  Lib.  i,  ep.  20. 

religiosi  velint  te  adeo  laudare,  quod  cant        *  Prae  taedio  dormitando,  ipsiat  mliw 

in  terras  exteras  ad  dandam  laadem  de  tua  abilis  taetlii  non  in  Deo,  sed  in  mnndo,  noa 

tancta  trinitate  et  de  taa  sancta  unitate  et  in  so,  sed  extra  se  quaerit  remediam.    Nam  ^ 

de  tna  benedicta  incamatione  et  de  tua  quia  semel  assumptnm  propositam  ereai* 

grayi  passione  ?    lUa  dies  esset  dies  glori-  tarn  deserere  pudet,  aaaeritar  occaiio  fi«- 

osa,  et  dies,  in  qua  rediret  dcvotio,  quam  qnentis  alieni  colloquii,  ut  qui  onnlta  de 

•ancti  apostoli  habebant  in  moriendo  pro  taccns  tormenta  patitor,  auonun 

ino  Domino  Jean  Christo.    In  the  magnns  oonfabolotionibiis  relevetar. 
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18  advice  about  everyihing.  They  make  confession  of  their  sins 
m,  and  implore  his  spiritual  counsel.  They  invite  him  to  aid 
by  his  intercessions  in  a  great  variety  of  matters,  and  offer  him 
Bis.  Thus  both  lus  ambition  and  Us  avarice  are  gratified.  While 
borts  people  to  give  to  the  poor,  he  may  amass  great  treasures 
imBelf."  After  the  manner  here  described,  persons  who  had 
I  as  strict  anchorets,  might  soon,  through  the  excessive  venera- 
irhieh  was  shown  them,  and  the  numerous  presents  which  they 
red,  be  turned  away  from  the  course  which  they  had  chosen, 
r  monkish  institutions,  governed  by  the  strictest  rule,  degenerated 
0  way.  Impostors,  too,  would  sometimes  take  advantage  of  the 
iar  credulity,  contrive  to  render  themselves  famous,  as  strict  an- 
li,  and  thus  make  themselves  rich.i  The  monks,  who  roved 
i  as  preachers  of  repentance,  might  produce  great  effects  amongst 
■educated  and  neglected  people,  nnt  when  powerful  compunc- 
^  Aowing  themselves  outwardly  by  sensible  signs,  resulted  from 
impressions,  and  an  excitement  of  this  kind,  accompanied  with 

S  sensuous  elements,  seised  irresistibly  on  the  multitude,  it  re- 
consummate  wisdom  to  ^ve  the  right  direction  to  such  a  move* 

of  the  affections,  so  that  nothing  impure  might  intenmngle,  so 
llie  sensuous  element  might  not  prevail  over  the  spiritual,  and 
birth  to  a  fanaticism  which  would  even  run  into  inmiorality,  as  it 
■id  to  have  done  in  the  case  of  a  certdn  Bobert  of  Arbrissel.* 
Bgsib  the  vast  multitude  of  monks,  there  were  many  who  embraced 
node  of  life  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtuning  consideration  and  an 
£ving,  while  they  spent  their  time  in  idleness ;  and  if,  on  the  one 
y  there  were  pious  monks,  who  exerted  a  powerful  and  wholesome 
mce  on  the  religious  feelings  and  the  relidous  education  of  multi- 
I,  80  there  proceeded,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
neated  or  hypocritical  monks,  active  disseminators  of  every  kind 
perstition.  Abelard  was  one  who  stood  forth  as  a  stem  reprover 
IS  class  of  monks.  He  describes  how  those  who  had  retirea  from 
irorld  became  corrupted  by  the  veneration  in  which  they  were 

fen  back  again  into  the  world,  paid  court  to  the  rich,  and,  instead 
leaking  to  their  consciences,  lulled  them  to  security  in  their  sins 
Mehing  them  to  depend  on  their  intercessions.^    He  applies  to 

the  words  in  Ezek.  13 :  18 :   ^^  Woe  to  you  that  sew  pillows 


Imi,  it  ig  related  in  the  life  of  the  ab-  all  who  represented  themselves  as  ancho- 

aphen,  of  Obaise,  in  the  proyince  of  rets.    See  L  i,  c  iy,  in  Balnz.  Miscellan.  t 

nin,  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  If,  p.  7a 

7,  that  a  person  had  settled  down  '  See  farther  onward. 

tm  an  anchoret,  and  bnilt  himself  an  *  Sint,  qni  longa  eremi  oonTersatione  et 

y.    He  gladly  received  whatever  the  ahstinentia  tantnm  religionis  nomen  adepti 

I  brought  him,  and  what  he  coold  sunt,  nt  a  potentioribas  saecoli  vel  saeca- 

9o  nse  of  himself  he  converted  into  laribos  viris  sab  aliqoa  pietatis  occasione 

f.    Once  he  appointed  a  day  on  which  saepias  Invitentnr  et  sic  diabolico  cribro 

Kn  to  assemble  there  together  to  hear  more  paleae  ventilati,  de  eremo  removean- 

■.    Many  came  in  the  morning,  but  tor  in  saecnlo.    Qui  maltis  adtilationmn 

Um  no  longer  there.  He  had  abscond-  favoribns  dona  divitam  venantas 

di  aU  he  poiiessed.    Hence  there  was  qvam  iUomm  jogniant  aaimMi 

tof  ooafiaence  in  that  district,  towards 
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all  armholes,  and  make  kerchiefi  apon  the  heads  of  young  anl 
d,  to  catch  sonis !''    ^^  What  other  meaning  has  this,  than  tbtt  ird 
pacify  the  consciences  of  worldly  people  by  our  sweet  words,  instead 
of  improving  their  lives  by  onr  honest  reproofs  ?">    In  like  manDer 
Sldebert,  of  Mans,  boldly  unmasked  the  hypocritical  monks.     '^  Left 
his  pale,  haggard  countenance,"  says  he,  ^'  excite  reverence ;  let 
him  stand  forth,  in  coarse  and  squalid  raiment,  the  stem  censor  of 
manners ;  yet  for  all  this  he  is  far  astray  from  the  path  iliat  leads  to 
life."'    Raymund  Lull,  in  one  of  his  books,  where  he  relates  the 
wandering?  of  a  friend  of  that  true  wisdom  which  begins  in  the  love  of 
God  (philowphia  amoriB),  describes'  how,  in  his  search  after  this  true 
love,  he  comes  to  a  monastery  that  stood  in  the  highest  reputatioii  fir 
piety.    Rejoiced  at  beholding  so  many  united  together  in  ofiering  praiie 
to  Ood,  he  thinks  he  has  at  last  found  the  dwelling  of  true  bve. 
Soon,  however,  he  observes  a  monk  with  a  patched  cowl ;  but  he  wai 
a  hypocrite;  for  thoush  he  fasted,  preached,  labored,  and  prayed 
abundantly,  yet  he  did  it  only  for  the  si^e  of  being  regarded,  ait 
saint  by  <£e  others.    Beside  him  stood  another,  who  fasted  and  prayed 
still  more.    He  did  so,  however,  because  he  supposed  that  Ch)d  wow 
certainly  make  him  so  holy  that  he  might  be  able  to  work  miracles^  and 
so  be  venerated  as  a  saint  after  his  death.^    Here  the  joy  of  the  lover 
of  true  wisdom  vanished ;  for  he  could  not  help  seeing  how  nrach  be 
was  dishonored  by  such  conduct,  who  alone  should  command  the  kitt 
of  all.    Even  that  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  contemplative  life  of  tlie 
monk,  abbot  Joachim,  declared  that  while  a  monk  who  stands  firm 
under  temptations  attains  to  the  highest  degree  of  the  spiritual  life,  eo 
one  that  yields  to  them  becomes  the  worst  of  men.     ^^  Let  a  monk 
once  become  wicked,"  said  he,  ^^  and  there  is  not  a  more  covetous  and 
ambitious  creature  than  he  is."^ 

Casting  a  glance  at  the  various  monastic  societies,  wluch  sprang  up 
within  this  period,  we  notice,  in  the  first  place,  those  which  derived 
their  origin  from  efforts  of  reform  amongst  the  clergy ;  and  which  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  medium  of  transition  firom  the  clems  to 
the  body  of  monks.  Among  these  belongs  the  order  of  Praenxm- 
strants,  whose  founder,  Norbert,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Xantes,  in 
the  dukedom  of  Cleves,  between  a.  d.  1080-1085.  Descended  firom 
a  family  of  note,  he  lived  at  first  after  the  manner  of  the  ordinary 
secular  clergy,  sometimes  at  the  court  of  the  archbishop  Frederic  the 

'  Quid  est  aiiteni  pnltillos  cnbitis  vol        '  In  his  Arbor  philooopliiae  aiDorit,oppi 

cenricalia  capitibaR  snpponere,  nisi  saeca-  t  vi,  f.  56. 

fauiam  hominam  vitam  blandis  serraonibus        ^  Hoc  faciobat  ideo,  quia  habebal  opit* 

demnlcere,  quam  nos  maps  asperis  incre-  ionem,  qaod  Deam  ipsom  deberet  feeov 

pationibas  oportebat  conriprere.     Qaortim  tarn  sanctum,  qood  etiam  posset  Akcm 

dona  quam  sustulerimus,  eos  utianode  suf-  miracula,  et  cum  esset  mortnaa,  qood  it 

flttgio  nostnirum  orationum  conndentes,  in  ipso  singulis  annis  fieret  toUeniie  festnm. 
iuis  iniquitatibus  relinquimus  sccuriores.        *  Nee  pntes  ambitiooe  monarhvm  noa 

De  Joanne  baptista  sermo,  opp.  Abaclardi,  esse  tcntandum,  quia  mortoiM  est  nnmdsv 

pc  954.  quia  nibil,  si  malus  est,  ambitioaiiis  moni^ 

'  Ut  in  eo  adoretnr  oitsens  et  exanpruis  cho,  nihil  ayarius  ioTenitar.    lo  the  Cob* 

mltus,  ut  sermo  censorius  ei  sit  et  cultus  cordia  yeteris  et  novi  tcftmenti^  e.  1^  p. 

incultior,  extra  riam  est,  quae  ducit  «d  vi-  109. 
tarn.    £p.  11. 
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Knt,  of  Cologne,  flometames  at  that  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  fifth. 
Bat  in  the  year  1114,  heing  caught  by  a  storm,  while  riding  out  for 
Us  pleasure,  a  flash  of  lightning  struck  near  him  and  prostrated  him 
to  the  earth.  On  recoyering  his  breath  and  coming  to  his  senses,  he 
ftH  admonished  by  the  thought  of  the  sudden  death  from  which  he 
kul  been  saved  as  by  a  miracle,  and  resolved  to  be^n  a  more  serious 
•onrse  of  life.  From  this  incident  he  was  led  to  compare  ttie  histoir 
iiim  own  conversion  with  that  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  to  represent  it 
at  partaking  of  the  miraculous.  He  laid  aside  his  sumptuous  apparel 
ht  a  humbler  dress,  and  after  a  season  of  earnest  spiritual  prepara- 
tkn,  entered  the  order  of  priests.  In  Oermany  and  in  Fntnce  he 
itiiierated  as  a  preacher  of  repentance,  and  by  his  admonitions  and 
if|iroo&  restored  peace  between  contending  parties.  He  rebuked  the 
VQcldly-minded  clergy,  and  the  degenerate  canonical  priests.  By  this 
Bonne,  however,  he  made  himself  many  enemies,  and  was  accused  of 
paaching  where  he  had  no  call  to  preach.  He  found  a  protector  in 
pope  Gtelasius  the  Second,  who  gave  him  full  power  to  preach  wherever 
M  chose.  He  was  everywhere  received  with  great  respect.  When* 
he  entered  the  vicinity  of  villages  or  casdes,  and  the  herdsmen 
him,  they  left  their  cottages  and  ran  to  announce  his  arrival.  As 
ba  proceeded  onward  the  bells  rang ;  young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
bMtened  to  church,  where,  aftier  performing  mass,  he  spoke  the  word 
off  eadiortadon  to  the  assembled  people.  After  sermon  he  conversed 
nth  individuals  on  the  concerns  or  the  soul.  Towards  evening  he 
«M  conducted  to  his  lod^gs,  all  were  emulous  of  the  honor  and 
Ueoring  of  entertaimng  him  as  a  guest.  He  did  not  take  up  his  reri- 
linee,  as  was  customary  with  itinerant  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  in  the 
•borch  or  in  a  monastery,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  or  in  the 
Mstle,  where  he  could  speak  to  all  and  bestow  on  such  as  needed,  the 
benefit  of  his  spiritual  advice.  Thus  he  made  himself  greatly  beloved 
moDg  the  people.  In  the  year  1119,  he  visited  pope  Galixtus  the 
Second,  in  Kheims,  where  that  pope  had  assemblea  a  council.  This 
pope  confirmed  the  full  powers  bestowed  on  him  by  his  predecessor^ 
na  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  the  bishop  of  Laon.  The 
litter  wished  to  employ  him  as  an  instrument  for  brin^g  back  his 
canomcal  priests  to  a  hfe  corresponding  to  their  rule.  But  meeting 
here  with  too  violent  an  opposition,  Norbert  withdrew  from  the  field ; 
ae  the  bishop,  however,  wished  to  retain  him  in  his  diocese,  Norbert 
ehoee  a  desert  region  in  it,  the  wild  valley  of  Premonstre  QPraemorir 
dratum  Praium  monstratum)  in  the  forest  of  Coucy,  as  a  suitable 
spot  for  a  retreat.  Such  was  the  first  foundation  of  a  new  spiritual 
wdety,  which,  attaching  itself  to  the  so-called  rule  of  Augustin,  umed 
to  unite  preaching  and  the  cure  of  souls  with  the  monastic  life.  From 
llde  spot  he  travelled  in  every  direction  to  preach,  —  to  France,  to 
Handers,  and  to  Germany,  at  the  invitation  of  ecclesiastics,  communi- 
ieo,  and  noblemen.  The  mous  count  Theobald  of  Champagne  pro- 
poaed  uniting  himself,  and  all  he  possessed,  with  the  new  spintual  foun- 
Otttion.  But  Norbert  dissuaded  him  firom  his  purpose  by  showing  him 
low  nmoh  good  of  wUoh  he  might  be  the  instrument  as  a  princOi 

21* 
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iroald  fhos  be  prevented.  ^^  Far  be  it  from  me,"  nid  he  to  As 
count,  ^^  to  harbor  a  wish  of  disturbing  the  work  ulueh  Qoi  is  doBg 
ttirough  jon."  TVhen,  finally,  he  became  archbishop  of  MMdebing 
(1126),  he  sought,  but  not  without  violent  opposition,  to  introduoe  hif 
order  there.    He  died  A.  D.  1184. 

Norbert  was  one  of  the  number  also,  about  whom  manrelloas  stories 
were  circulated.  But  if  the  veneration  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  some  of  his  disciples,  attributed  miracles  to  him,  jet^ 
the  more  critically  examining,  and  we  must  add,  ininucally  disposed 
Abelard,  accuses  him  of  ambitiously  seeldng  after  this  repatatai,  of 
obtaining  it  by  deceptive  arts ;  and  when  his  pronuses  were  not  fid- 
filled,  of  ascribmg  the  fiedlure  to  the  unbelief  of  others.^ 

We  should  here  mention  also,  as  belongmg  to  the  same  age,  Robert 
of  Arbrissel.  He  had  been  carried  away,  in  his  youth,  by  both  ttor 
dencies  of  the  enthusiasm  of  his  times,  the  scientific  and  the  relij^oo. 
After  having  pursued  his  studies  with  great  seal  at  Paris,  he  gained 
considerable  celebrity  by  his  attuments  in  sdence,  and  also  by  Ul 
Btrictiv  ascetic  and  pious  life.  The  bichop  of  Rennee,  who  was  po^ 
sessed  of  a  zeal  for  reform, —  induced  by  the  hig^  repntation  of  te 
young  man,  drew  him  to  his  church,  where  he  laborea  firar  yein  il 
priest.  He  attached  himself  to  the  Hildebrandian  movement  tor  fti 
reformation  of  the  church,  and  was  zealous  in  opposing  the  comqite 
of  morals  in  the  clergy,  and  in  upholding  the  severity  of  the  laws  c( 
celibacy,  and  agunst  simony.  He  was  a  forcible  preacher,  and  Ml 
jUscourses  produced  many  of  those  effects,  which  we  have  already  ao- 
ticed  as  attending  the  influential  preachers  of  these  times.  Aftcur  Hlb 
death  of  his  l^ishop,  he  betook  himself  to  the  solitary  life.  His  repih 
tation  attracted  to  him  numbers  of  both  sexes,  who  wished  to  tcaia 
themselves  under  his  direction  in  the  way  of  spiritual  Uving.  Fofie 
Urban  the  Second  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  apostolic  preacher) 
by  virtue  of  which  he  might  travel  about  everywhere  and  call  sinneis 
to  repentance,  and  restore  peace  between  contending  parties.  He 
exercised  an  astomshing  power  over  men  and  women.  Vicious  pe^ 
sons  were  so  influenced  by  it,  as  to  make  full  confession  of  their  am 
to  him,  and  promise  amendment.  Others,  who  had  led  an  upright  fife 
in  the  world,  were  persuaded  wholly  to  forsake  it.  Such,  for  example, 
was  the  effect  produced  by  the  society  of  this  man  on  the  mother  of 
the  fiunous  abbot  Peter  of  Gluny,  who  entertained  him  for  a  while  in 

'  Thns,  when  others  told  of  Nor{>ert,  ret   Senno  de  Joanne  bftptista,  p.  967.   It 

that,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  called  the  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Praemonatmnati 

dead  to  life,  Abelard  ridiculed  his  vain  at-  who  wrote  Norbert'a  life,  makes  no  met- 

tempts  to  raise  the  dead.    Ad  majora  ilia  tion  of  his  having  raised  the  dead,  and  Ihal 

venuun  et  sum  ma  ilia  miraeula  de  reitusci-  in  his  prologue  he  declares:  Manr  thingi 

tandis   quoque    mortuis  inaniter  tentata.  must  be  passed  over  on  account  oi  the  in- 

Qaod   quidcm  nuper  praeMumsisse  Nor-  fideles  et  impii,  qui  quidquid   legont  et 

bortum  et  coapostoium  ejus  Farsitum  mira-  andiunt,  quod  ab  eomm  stadiia  et  ooaw^ 

ti  fuimud  et  risimus.    Qui  diu  paritcr  in  sationibus  sit  alienum,  falanm  continaom 

oratione  coram  populo  prostrati  et  de  sua  et  confictum  esse  judicare  non  metnimt, 

praesumtione  frustrati,  cum  a  proposito  ea  duntaxat  brevitcr  attingens,  quae  omiii- 

oonfusi  deciderent,  objurgate  populum,  im-  bus  nota  sunt  neqoe  ipsi  ulU  improbitMl 

podenter  coepemnt,  qood  devotioni  tnae  aadeant  diffiteri.  Acta  Sanctor.  MiODI.  Jvk 

et  oonatanti  fidd  fideutas  eomm  obfiate-  1 1, 1 819. 
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her  house.  She  secretly  vowed  that  she  woald  become  a  nun,  and 
leedyed  to  execute  her  vow  as  soon  as  her  husband  died,  or  would 
permit  her  to  do  so.'  It  was  said  of  his  sermons,  that  every  indi- 
"^ual  who  heard  them,  felt  the  words  to  be  aimed  at  himself  as  much 
if  they  were  addressed  to  him  personally  and  with  design.*  There 
formed  under  his  direction  a  rehgious  society  composed  of  persons 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  whom  he  denominated 
the  JPauperet  Christu  His  admirers  were  disposed  to  regard  the 
BKxral  eflfects  that  resulted  firom  his  labors  as  something  beyond  mira- 
des ;  and  it  deserves  notice  that,  although  he  produced  such  powerful 
impressions  by  his  preaching,  yet  during  his  lifetime  not  a  single 
nuFacle  was  ascribed  to  him, —  the  reason  of  which  may  doubtless  be 
ftnnd  in  the  peculiar  spirit  of  his  labors ;  for  on  this  point,  the  en- 
ihisiastic  admurer  who  wrote  his  life,  says,  that  miracles  wrought 
wkliin  men's  souls  are  more  than  those  performed  on  their  bodies.' 
Hie  enduring  monument  of  his  activity  was  the  order  of  nuns  at  Fon- 
temnd  (Fons  Ebraldi),  a  convent  not  fieur  from  the  town  of  Candes 
m  Poitou.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  marks  which  show  that 
Aifl  man  was  actuated  by  a  glowing  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls ; 
Ihong^  we  must  confess  that,  as  in  the  case  of  many  powerful  preach- 
of  times  so  ^ven  to  the  eccentric,  his  zeal  may  not  have  been 
panied  with  a  spirit  of  prudence,  nor  exempt  from  fanatical  ex- 
;  and  some  of  the  bad  efTects  which  attached  themselves  to  the 
pe9i  results  of  his  labors,  may  doubtless  have  proceeded  from  tiiese 
eanses.  His  enthusiastic  admirers  will  not  allow  us,  it  is  true,  to  per- 
eeive  any  mixture  of  lights  and  shades  in  the  picture  they  have  drawn 
ef  him ;  but  the  way  in  which  the  abbot  Oottfried  of  Vendome,  and 
bidiop  Hildebert  of  Mans,  or  Marbod  of  Bennes,  describe  his  labors, 
eoDtam  features  too  characteristic  to  leave  it  possible  for  us  to  conceive 
that  they  should  have  been  pure  inventions,  and  they  moreover  agree 
wittk  other  kindred  examples  of  these  times.^  If  the  squalid  raiment 
i)i  which  he  travelled  about  as  a  preacher  of  repentance,  contributed 
to  procure  for  him  the  reverence  of  the  multitude,  —  and  he  is  said  to 

}  Words  of  the  abbot  Peter  of  Clunj,  leprosos  mandavit,  tot  mortnos  sascitavit  f 

eoncerninff  his  mother :  Famoso  illi  Ro-  Qai  de  terra  est,  do  terra  loquitur  et  mira- 

berto  de  Bmisello  ad  se  venienti  et  aecum  cula  in  corporibns  admiratur.    Qui  antem 

■Hquamdia  moranti  impnlsaviolento  aesta  spiritualis  est,  languidos  et  leprosos,  mor- 

■nimi  ae  in  monacham  ignorante  viro  red-  tuos  quoque  convaluiue  testatur,  quando 

deret,  nt  co  defuncto  vel  concedentc  Rtatim  qnilihct  animabns  languid  is  et  leprosis  sua- 

•d  fontem  Ebraudi,  si  vivcret,  demigraret.  citandis  consulit  et  medetur. 

Spp.  1.  ii,ep.  17.  ^  Even  if  the  persons  mentioned  were 

"'Bishop  Baldric,  in  the  account  of  his  not  the  authors  of  these  letters,  if  one  or 

Bfts,  at  the  S5th  of  February,  c  iv,  §  S3 :  the  other  of  them  was  written  by  Roscelin, 

tkntam  praedicationis  gratinm  et  Domi-  a  truth  of  this  kind  mnv  hare  been  lying 

DBS  donaverat,  ut  cum  communem  sermo-  at  bottom.    This  Roflcclin,  when  a  canon^ 

dhationera    populo    faceret,  unuHquUtjue  cal  priest,  was  an  adversary  of  Robert  of 

^nod  tibi  conveniebat,  acciperet  Arbri.sficl,  who  seemed  desirous  of  trans- 

'Thia  is  evident,  from    the   beautiful  forming  the  regular  clergy  into  monki. 

voida  hi  the  account  of  his  life,  c.  iv,  4  23 :  Abelara  savs  of  him  (ep.  21 ) :    Hie  contra 

Kgo  andenter  dico,  Robertum  in  miracnlis  egrcginm  ilium  praeconem  Christi  Rober- 

eopiosnm.  super    daemones    imperiosum,  tum  do  Arbrosello  contnmacem  aoflus  Ml 

taper  principes   gloriosum.     Qnis  enim  epiBtolam  ooofingere. 
Mitri  tamporia  tot  languidoa  coravit,  tot 
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Kave  given  it  himself  as  a  reason  for  wearing  them,  ibat  tibey  dreir 
more  veneration  from  the  simple  ;  yet  there  were  others  who  blamed 
him  for  attempting  to  distinguish  himself  in  this  way,  and  complained 
that  he  did  not  dress  according  to  his  station,  as  a  canonical  ecclesias- 
tic and  priest.  They  styled  it  only  a  species  of  vanity,  and  assoied 
him  that,  to  reasonable  people,  he  must  appear  like  a  crazy  msaiJ  By 
censuring  ttie  worldlv-mmded  clergy  in  which  he  followed  altogether 
the  spirit  of  ttie  Hildebrandian  party,  he  drew  after  him  the  multitadci 
who  delighted  in  such  things.  On  tiie  other  hand,  it  is  said  in  tbs 
letter  above  noticed,  ^^  of  what  use  is  it  to  censure  the  absent  ?  So  far 
firom  being  of  any  use,  it  must  seem  to  his  ignorant  hearers,  as  if  he 
gave  them  liberty  thereby  to  sin, — holding  up  to  them,  as  he  does, 
tiie  example  of  their  superiors,  whose  authority  they  mi^t  plead. 
By  such  censures,  the  absent  would  rather  be  excited  to  indignation 
than  persuaded  to  amendment.  Of  some  advantage,  however,  it  was 
perhaps,  to  himself,  to  make  every  other  order  of  the  church  con- 
temptible in  the  e^es  of  the  multitude,  so  that  he  and  his  followers 
mi^t  stand  alone  m  their  esteem.  Such  cunning,  however,  savors  of 
the  old  man ;  it  is  somethmg  diabolical.  It  accords  not  with  his 
calling,  with  his  itinerant  wanderings,  with  the  squalid  dress  he  wears. 
The  congregations  leave  their  priests,  whom  they  are  taught  to  k)ok 
upon  as  worthless ;  they  despise  their  intercesaons,  and  will  no  longer 
submit  to  church  penance  from  them ;  will  no  longer  pay  them  tithes 
and  firstlings.  To  him  and  lus  followers  they  flock  in  crowds;  and  to 
him  and  his,  pay  the  honor  which  they  owe  to  their  own  priests.  Yet 
these  poor  people  are  not  influenced  by  the  love  of  reli^on,  but  mani> 
festly  by  that  love  of  novelty,  which  is  ever  a  ruling  passion  with  the 
multitude  ;^  for  nobody  can  perceive  anv  amendment  in  their  lives.'' 
It  was  now  objected  to  him  generally,  that  he  placed  too  much  reli- 
ance on  momentary  feelings  of  compunction,  and  made  no  further  in- 
quiry into  the  temper  of  those  on  whom  his  discourses  had  produced 
an  efiect.  He  was  accused  of  saying,  that  he  was  satisfied  could  he 
prevent  a  man  from  sinning,  even  for  a  single  night.  He  was  accused 
of  accepting  at  once  every  man,  who,  after  some  such  superficial  im- 
pression, expressed  a  wish  to  retire  from  the  world.  Hence,  people 
of  this  class  fell  afterwards  into  a  worse  state  than  ever.  He  was 
accused  of  a  pharisaical  zeal  to  make  proselytes.  ^^  So  great  is  the 
number  of  his  disciples,"  said  these  adversaries,  ^^  that  they  may  be 
seen  with  their  long  beards  and  their  black  dresses,  running  in  troops 

'  Ep.  Marbod.  among  the  letters  of  Hil-  went  aboat  in  a  cowl  fall  of  holes,  bam- 

debert,  f.  1408 :  De  pannosi  habitus  inso-  foot,  and  with  a  long  beard,  as  a  novtel 

lentia  plurimi  te    x^arguendum  putant,  sieht  for  all,  ut  ad  omatnm  lanatid  solam 

qaoniam  nee  canonicae  profession!,  sub  qoa  tibi  jam  clavam  decsse  loquantur.    Haec 

militare  cocpisti,  nee  sacerdotali  ordini,  in  tibi  non  tarn  apad  simpliccs,  nt  dicere  solei, 

qnem  promotus  es,  convcnlre  videtor.   Est  auctoritatcm,  qoam  apad  sapientes  foiorii 

etum  sineulis  qnibusque  professionibas  si-  sospicionem  comparant 
Te  ordinibas  apta  quaodam  et  congroa  dis-        *  Qoos  tamcn,  at  manifestnm  est,  non 

tinctio  habcnda,  quae  si  pennutetur,  pnbli-  reli^onis  amor,  sed  ea,  qaae  semper  Tolgo 

cam  offendit  judicium.     Yideamus  ergo,  familiaris  est,  cariositas  et  novomm  cap!* 

ne  ista,  per  quae  admirationem  parare  vo-  ditas  dudt. 
Inmus,  ridicnU  et  odiosa  lint    That  he 
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ttiroagh  the  provinces ;  wearing  shoes  in  the  conntry,  going  barefoot 
m  the  towns  and  Tillages.  And  if  these  poo^  are  asked,  why  they 
do  so,  the  only  reply  they  have  to  make  is,  ^  They  are  the  people  of 
Ae  Master.' ''  Especially  was  he  censored  for  his  manner  of  operating 
«xm  the  female  sex ;  for  his  too  free  interconrse  with  them,  and  for 
kn  renovation  of  the  dangerous  fanaticism  of  the  suMnirodtictae.^ 
He  b  said  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  in  his  conduct 
towards  the  female  sex  too  nmch  by  whim  and  caprice ;  to  some,  being 
too  lenient ;  to  others,  too  severe  ;  imposing  on  them  too  harsh  modes 
ef  penance.  Gottfiried  of  Venddme, — who  intimates,  however,  that 
tts  charge  against  Robert  of  Arbrissel  came  by  no  means  fiom  credi- 
Ue  8oarces,< — represents  to  him  how  tenderly  the  weaker  sex  should  be 
dealt  with  ;  how  easily  many  nught  by  his  mode  of  treatment  be 
ndoced  to  despair.^ 

■  We  noticed,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  period,  the  origm  of  die 
•ider  of  Cluny ;  and  we  have  described  the  high  consideration  it  air 
tvoed  tiirongh  the  merits  of  the  men  who  stood  at  its  head.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  the  friend  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  abbot  Hugo, 
jomed  himself  to  it ;  but  so  much  the  more  mischievous  in  its  influ- 
enee  on  the  order  was  the  bad  administration  of  his  successor,  Pon- 
tnis,  who  was  finally  obliged,  in  the  year  1122,  to  resign  his  post. 
80011  afterwards  the  place  was  filled  by  one  who  is  to  be  numbered 
WMmg  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  church  in  his  times,  the 
iUbot  Peter  Mauritius,  to  whom  even  his  contemporaries  gave  the 
litle  of  Venerable.  By  him,  the  order  was  once  more  raised  to  dis- 
tinetion.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  consideration  in  Au- 
vergne,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  many  great  men  of  the 
dnuch  on  whose  development  the  influence  of  Ghnstian  training,  by 

Kis  mothers,  had  a  lasting  efiect.  The  character  of  his  mother,  who 
r  in  life  became  a  nun,  was  delineated  by  lus  own  pen  with  filial 
aftction,  soon  after  her  death.^  Under  him  the  order  took  a  difierent 
direction  firom  that  in  which  it  had  originated.  As  tins  man,  dis- 
tiogaished  for  his  amiable  and  gentle  spirit,  strongly  sympathized 
with  everything  purely  human,  so,  under  his  guidance,  the  monastery, 
befi>re  consecrated  alon^to  rigid  asceticism,  became  a  seat  also  of 
tfie  arts  and  sciences.^  y  A  Ghnstian  delicacy  of  feelmg,  far  removed 
from  the  sternness  and  excess  which  we  elsewhere  find  in  monasticism, 
finrms  a  characteristic  trait  in  the  character  of  this  individual.  To  a 
prior,  who  was  not  disposed  to  relax  in  the  least  from  the  leal  of  an 
over-rigid  asceticism,  he  wrote :  ^^  God  accepts  no  sacrifices  which  are 
ofcred  to  him  contnuy  to  his  own  appcnnted  order."  He  held  up  to  him 
tte  example  of  Christ :  ^^  The  devil  invited  Christ  to  cast  hunself  down 

*  Xweurtucroc,  voL  i,  877,  androl.  ii,  149.        *  Lib.  ii,  ep.  17. 

*  Quod  $i  ita  at,  ir,  46.  *  Lib.  iii,  ep.  7.  He  praiMs  a  monk  who 
'  Fragilis  est  maltmn  et  delicatos  sezofl    dilieendj  deroted    himself  to   scientiflc 

Inaineiis  et  iddroo  neoesse  est,  at  pietatis    stadies :  Monmchum  longe  melius  Clania- 
Weedine  potios  qoam  nimia  sereritate  re-    ci,  qwun  qaemlibet  phuosopham  in 
gator,  ne  forte  aottodantiori  tristitia  ab-    demia  philosophantem  stapeo. 
torteatnr,  et  qui  enm  regere  debet,  sic  a 
.dicmnTeiiiatiir. 
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from  fhe  jpinnacle  of  the  temple ;  but  he  irbo  came  to  giro  his  fife  fbf 
'the  salvation  of  the  world,  refosed  to  end  it  by  a  suicidal  act,^ 
thereby  settmg  an  example,  which  admonishes  us  that  we  are  not  to 
push  the  mortification  of  the  body  to  self-destruction.^  So  Ptal,  also 
(1  Timothy  5:  23),  following  the  example  of  Christ,  exhorte  " 


disciple,  that  he  should  provide  for  his  body  with  moderation,  not 
that  he  should  desiaroy  it.'^  He  blames  him  for  not  heeding  the  affise- 
tionate  remonstrances  of  the  pious  brethren  amongst  his  inferiois. 
^'  Vhen  a  man  pays  no  regard  to  those  who  speak  such  words  of  love, 
he  despises  ttie  love  itself  which  prompted  such  words.  And  he  who 
despises  love,  can  have  none  himself.  But  of  what  avail  is  all  the 
fiusting  in  the  world,  and  all  mortifications  of  the  flesh,  to  him  who  his 
no  love  7  (1  Cor.  13.)  Absttun,  then,  fron\  flesh  and  from  fish ;  poA 
th^  abstinence  as  far  as  thou  wilt ;  torture  thy  body,  allow  no  sleep  to 
thme  eyes ;  spend  the  night  in  vigils,  the  day  in  toils ;  still,  whether 
willing  or  unwilling,  thou  must  hear  the  apostie :  ^  Even  if  thou  gives! 
thy  body  to  be  burned,  it  profits  thee  nothing.'  "  Far  removed  fixm 
tins  monkish  estrangement  from  humanity,  he  was  aware  that  the  sup- 
pression of  man's  natural  feelmgs  stood  at  variance  with  the  essenos 
of  Christianity ;  on  which  point  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  bean- 
tifiol  letter  to  his  brother,  on  the  occasion  of  their  mother's  death: 
^^  The  feelings  of  nature,  sanctified  by  Christiamty,  should  be  allowed 
their  rights  in  tiie  free  shedding  of  tears.  Paul  (1  Thess.  4 :  13)^ 
does  not  object  to  sorrow  generally,  but  only  to  the  sorrow  of  unbelid^ 
the  sorrow  which  contends  against  Christian  hope.''^  To  a  monk,  lAo 
thought  himself  bound  to  keep  away  from  his  native  country,  lest  he 
should  be  attracted  by  some  earthly  tie,  he  wrote  :  ^  ^^  K  pious  men 
must  abhor  their  country.  Job  would  not  have  remained  in  his  ;  the 
devout  Magians  would  not  have  returned  to  theirs ;  our  Lord  himself 
would  not  have  rendered  his  own  illustrious  by  his  miracles.  The 
pious,  then,  are  not  obliged  to  fly  from  their  country,  but  only  from 
its  customs,  if  they  are  bad.  Neither  ought  the  good  man  to  fly  from 
his  relations  and  friends,  from  fear  of  the  contamination  of  wickedness ; 
rather,  he  should  endeavor  to  win  them  to  salvation  by  wholesome 
admonitions ;  he  should  not  be  afraid  of  their  earthly  idSections,  but 
rather  seek  to  communicate  to  them  his  own  heavenly  affections.  I 
myself,"  said  he,  ^^  would  gladly  retire  into  solitude  ;  but,  if  it  is  not 
granted  me,  or  until  it  is  granted  me,  let  us  follow  the  example  of 
him  who,  amidst  the  crowd,  in  royal  banquets,  and  surrounded  by 
^ded  walls,  could  say,  he  dwelt  in  solitude  (Ps.  55 :  8,  according  to 
the  Vulgate).  And  such  a  solitude  we  can  construct  in  the  recesses 
of  the  heart,  where  alone  the  true  solitude  is  found  by  true  despiseit 
of  the  world,  —  where  no  stranger  finds  admittance ;  where,  without 
bodily  utterance,  is  heard  in  gentie  murmurs  the  voice  of  our  dis- 


'  Ut  doceret,  ntiliter  qaidem  camem  es-  mutnae  gcrmanitatis  affectos.    Non  nottar 

86  mortificandam,  sed  non  more  homicida-  talis  fletus,  quern  fundimiu,  non  fatnroma 

mm  cradeliter  perimendam.  desperatione,  sed  natnrae  compassicHie. 

'Non  noster  talis  dolor,  qaem  ffenerat  'Xtib.  ii,  ep.S2. 
non  fidei  defectu,  led  nnlla  legeprMiibitaf 
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orang  Master.  In  this  solitade,  let  us,  my  dearest  son,  so  long  as 
>  are  in  the  body,  and  dwell  as  strangers  on  the  earth, —  even  in  the 
dst  of  tumults, — ^take  refuge; and  what  we  would  seek  in  distant 
ontries,  find  in  ourselves ;  for  ttie  kingdom  of  God  is  indeed  in  us." 
8  letters  evidence  the  intimate  communion  of  spirit  which  he  cher- 
led  with  those  of  kindred  disposition  amongst  the  monks.  Thus  he 
ites  to  one  of  them :  ^^  When  I  would  search  with  thee  into  the 
rsteries  of  the  Hol^  Scriptures,  thou  didst  always  come  and  join  me 
b  the  greatest  dehght.  When  I  would  converse  with  thee  on  nykt- 
m  of  worldly  science,  though  still  under  the  gmdance  of  divine 
ice,  I  found  in  thee  a  ready  mind  and  an  acute  discernment.  0, 
w  often,  with  the  doors  shut, — and  him  alone  for  our  witness  who  is 
ver  absent  where  thought  and  discourse  dwell  on  him,  has  awful  con- 
ne  been  held  by  us,  on  the  blindness  and  hardness  of  man's 
art ;  on  the  various  entanglements  of  sin,  on  the  manifold  snares  of 
deed  spirits,  on  the  abyss  of  ttie  divine  judgments ;  how  have  we. 
At  fear  and  trembling,  adored  him  in  his  counsels  respecting  the 
Qdren  of  men, —  when  we  conadered,  ttiat  he  has  mercy  on  whom 

will  have  mercy,  and  hardens  whom  he  will ;  and  that  no  man 
0W8,  whether  he  deserves  love  or  hatred ;  on  the  uncertamty  of  our 
tfing ;'  when  we  meditated  on  the  economy  of  salvation,  by  the  in- 
mation  and  sufierings  6f  the  Son  of  God ;  on  the  dreadfid  day  of 
B  last  judgment !  "  '  With  great  boldness,  he  told  even  the 
pes  their  faults.  Thus  he  wrote  to  Eugene  the  Third  ^  ^'  Though 
a  have  been  set  by  God  over  the  nations,  in  order  to  root  out  and  to 
11  down,  to  build  and  to  plant  (Jerem.  1 :  10) ;  still,  because  you 
B  neither  God,  nor  the  prophet  to  whom  this  was  said,  you  may  be 
oeived,  betrayed,  by  those  who  seek  only  their  own.  For  this 
laon,  a  faithful  son,  who  would  put  you  on  your  guard  against  such 
ngers,  is  bound  to  make  known  to  you  what  has  been  made  known 
him,  and  what  you  perhaps  may  still  renuun  ignorant  of." 

When  the  Cluniacensian  order  had  thus  departed  from  its  ancient 
aterity,  and  when  milder  principles  prevuled  in  the  Benedictbe 
masticism  generally,  there  sprung  up,  out  of  a  certain  tendency 

reform,  an  enterprise  by  wluch  &e  strictness  of  the  older  models 
18  to  be  again  revoked  to  life.  Roherty  who  came  from  a  noble 
mly  in  Champagne,  had,  in  his  childhood,  been  presented  by  his 
rents  as  an  oblatus  to  a  monastery.  But  as  monasticism  nowhere 
me  up  to  his  high  requisitions,  he  joined  himself  to  a  society  of 
ehorets,  who  led  a  strict  life  in  tfie  forest  of  Moslesme.  The  high 
oaderation  which  this  society  attained  to  by  its  strict  mode  of  living, 
Mmred  for  it  unsought  rich  gifts ;  and  the  increase  of  earthly  goods 
m  followed  as  usual  by  relaxation.  Hence  Robert,  together  with 
enty  of  the  most  zealous  of  these  recluses,  was  induced  to  separate 
nn  the  rest.  With  his  compamons  he  retired  to  a  lonely  district, 
lied  Citeaux  (Gistercium),  in  the  bishopric  of  Chalons,  not  fiax  from 


*  We  perceire  here  the  infloence  of  the       '  Lib.  IL  ep.  iS. 
igMtmian  doctrine.  '  Lib.  ti,  ^  ISi 
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Dijon.    Here  was  fonned,  sometime  after  the  year  1098,  a  society  of 
monks,  over  which  Robert  presided.    But  he  could  not  carry  his  woii 
here  to  its  full  completion ;  for  the  monks  of  Moslesme  contriFed  to 
obtun  an  order  from  pope  Urban  the  Second,  by  virtue  of  which  A0 
abbot  Robert  was  obliged  to  return,  and  assume  the  direction  of  tliat 
monastery.      He  left  his  disciple  Albeiic  at  the  head  of  the  new 
establishment.      Pope  Paschalis  the  Second,  confirmed  the  role  of 
the  new  monastic  order,  which  had  been  drawn  up  after  the  Senedi^ 
tine  rule,  but  with  greater  severity.    The  new  monasteries  presented 
a  picture  of  the  extremcst  poverty,  and  in  this  reroect  stood  in  strik- 
mg  contrast  with  the  monasteries  of  Cluny,  which  m  some  cases  weva 
distmguished  for  the  embellishments  of  art.    The  defenders  of  Hie 
hitherto  current  form  of  the  Benedictine  monastioism  objected,  how- 
ever, to  the  abbot  Robert  that  he  clung  tenaciously  to  die  letter  of 
the  Benedictine  rule  as  the  Jews  to  the  letter  of  the  hr^  ;^  and  ihejr 
maintained,  in  opposition  to  him,  that  tlie  strictness  of  ancient  monuth 
cism  had  been  properly  modified,  with  a  due  reference  to  the  diflkrenco 
of  climate.^     Under  the  third  abbot  of  Citeaux,  Stephen  Hardinfe 
this  new  order  of  monks  had  but  few  members  left,  its  ezceam 
severity  having  frightened  numbers  away.     It  was  first  by  means  of 
an  extraordinary  man,  who  belonged  amongst  the  most  influential  of 
his  times,  that  this  order  attained  to  higher*  consideration,  and  becane 
more  widely  spread.      This  was  the  abbot  Bernard  of  ClairvaiUXy 
whose  spirit,  life,  and  labors  we  must  here  consider  more  in  detaiL 

Bernard  was  bom  in  the  year  1091,  at  Fontmes,  in  Burgundy, 
not  far  from  Dijon.  His  father  was  a  respectable  knight ;  and  on  lufl 
education,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  a  pious  mother,  Alet^,  exerted 
the  greatest  influence.  All  her  seven  children,  six  sons  and  1 
daughter,  she  brought,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  light,  to  the  altar,  and 
consecrated  to  God.  The  third  of  these  sons,  Bernard,  alreadj 
exhibited  while  a  child  a  predominant  religious  bent,  which,  under  tlie 
influence  of  such  a  mother,  developed  itself  at  a  very  early  period.' 
After  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  young  man  fell  into  a  kind  cf 
society  by  which  he  was  drawn  away  from  that  earlier  bent.  Yet  tlus 
had  been  too  deeply  ingrained  into  his  disposition  not  to  put  forth  in 
the  end  a  mightier  reaction  against  all  the  impressions  made  on  him  at 
a  later  period,  and  he  determined  to  break  loose  from  all  worldly  titf 
and  become  a  monk.  His  brothers,  not  pleased  with  this  design, 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  and  to  counteract  the  love  of  monastir 
cism  by  another  of  the  nobler  tendencies  of  th^se  times,  the  enthnr 

'  See  the  words  of  the  worthy  English  promised  to  cure  him  by  incantations  ud 

Benedictine,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  Hist,  eccles.  amulets ;  but  he  repelled  her  proposal  with 

L  viii,  f.  713,  where,  speaking  of  those  who  great  indignation.     Once,  on   Christmis- 

retired  with  Robert  to  Cistcrcium,  he  says :  eve,  he  was  at  church,  and  having  waited 

Qoi  sancti  decrcverant  rcgulam  Bcncdicti,  longer  than  usual  for  the  commencement 

licnt  Judaei  legem  Mosis  ad  literam  ser-  of  service,  fell  asleep,  and  had  a  virion  of 

Tare  penitus.  Christ,  who  appeared  to  him  as  a  child. 

*  Orderic  Vital,  hist  eccles.  L  viii,  f.  712.  See  the  account  of  Bernard's  life  by  one  of 

'  Suffering  when  a  lad   nnder  severe  his  disciples,  the  abbot  William,  in  Bilabil- 

headacheSi  a  woman  came  to  him,  and  Ion,  L  i,  c  ii,  §  i. 
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for  science,  which  now  began  to  manifest  itself,  especially  in 
Prance.  This  attempt  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful;  but  the 
oeiiioiy  of  his  mother  reyived  in  him  the  impressions  of  his  childhood ; 
he  often  saw  in  fiuicy  her  image  before  him,  and  heard  her  admonish- 
ing Yoice.  Once,  when  on  his  way  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  brother,  who 
was  a  knight,  and  then  engaged  in  beleaguering  a  castle,-»he  was  so 
overwhelmed  with  these  recollections  as  to  feel  constrained  to  enter  a 
flknreh,  on  the  road,  where,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  he  poured  out  his 
heart  before  God,  and,  solemnly  consecrating  himself  to  his  service, 
iMoIved  to  execute  the  above-mentioned  plan  of  life.  And  it  is 
dtfffacteristie  of  the  man,  that  he  chose  at  once  as  his  ideal  the  strict- 
Bit  monasticism  of  this  period,  by  which  so  many  others  were  fnght- 
aned  away  from  it  By  the  invincible  fervor  of  his  zeal,  which 
npressed  itself  in  the  force  of  his  language  and  in  his  whole  de- 
Manor,  several  of  his  relatives  and  fnends,  and  all  his  brothers 
Bieept  the  youngest,  who  was  still  a  child  ,^  were  immediately  carried 
tivay,  and  induced  to  join  him  in  his  resolution.  In  the  year  1113, 
ha  entered,  with  thirty  companions,  into  the  monastery  of  Giteaux. 

He  was  a  monk  with  his  whole  soul.  In  bodily  labors  as  well  as  in 
ipriinal  exercises,  he  sought  to  come  fully  up  to  the  ideal  of  the 
BMMiaBtic  life.  He  himself  was  compell^  afterwards  to  lament  that, 
m  liie  first  years  of  his  life  as  a  monk,  he  had  so  enfeebled  his  body 
kj  excessive  asceticism,  as  to  find  himself  aftierwards  disqualified  from 
oompletely  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  station.^  But  his  wide  and  diver- 
■Bed  labors  show  to  what  extent  the  energy  of  a  mind  actuated  by  a 
of  the  highest  interests  could  find  ways  of  making  even  so  frail  a 
1  serviceable,  and  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  a  sickly  constitu- 
joBu'  And,  in  these  times,  his  very  looks,  which  bore  the  marks  of  this 
fjfjA  self-discipline,  only  created  for  him  the  greater  respect.  The 
leiy  energy,  with  which  he  spoke  and  acted,  contrasted  with  the  weak- 
M8B  of  his  bodily  frame,  only  produced  so  much  the  mightier  efiects.^ 

In  the  three  years  during  which  he  remsdned  at  Giteaux,  he  gained 
a  fhis  way  so  high  a  reputation,  that  at  the  early  age  of  five  and  twen- 
^  he  was  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  monastery.    In  a  desert  and 

*  The  following  incident  illustrates  one  ma  postnlatione  imperatoris  apostolicoqoe 
JMfurfrnintir  feature  in  the  life  of  this  mandato  ncc  non  ecclesiae  ac  principam 
Mriod.  The  eldest  of  these  brothers,  Qui-  precibus  ilcxi  dolentes  ac  nolentes,  debiles 
lo^  happening  to  see  the  yoangest,  Nivard,  atquo  infirmi,  et,  nt  Temm  fateor,  pavidae 
ibjfaig  with  other  boys  in  the  street,  called  mortis  pallidam  circumferentes  imaginem, 
Mt  to  him,  and  said :  *'  You  are  now  owner  trahimur  in  Apuliom.    £p.  144,  §  4. 

if  aU  our  property.^   To  which  the  lad  re-  *  In  the  first  account  of  his  lifci  1.  c. : 

pliedy  "^  What !  you  have  heaven,  and  /  the  Quis  nostra  aetate,  qnantumvis  robusti  cor- 

BHtii  ?  That  is  no  equitable  division."  poris  et  accuratae  valetudinis  tanta  aliquan- 

*  In  the  account  of  his  life  already  cited  do  fecit,  quanta  iste  facit  et  facit  monbnn* 

(&Tiii,  4  ^O'  ^^  ^^  ^"'^  ^^  ^^"*'  ^^"  ^^^'  ^^  ®^  languidus  ad  honorem  Dei  et  sane- 

nnditDr  usque  hodic  se  accusare,  sacrilcgii  tae  ecclesiae  utilitatem  ?    And  from  imme- 

vnens  semutipsum,    quod  servitio  Dei  diate  observation,  his  biographer  could  say : 

etnmtnun  abstulerit  corpus  suum,  dum  in-  Virtus  Dei  vehementius  in  infirmitate  ejus 

fiiereto  fervore  imbecilie  illud  rcddiderit  refulgens  extunc  usque  hodic  digniorem 

lepaene  inutile.  ^nandam  apud  homines  ei  cffidt  revcren- 

^When,  during  the  schism  under  pope  tiam  et  in   revcrendajnigntatem  et  lu 

Imoocnt  the  Third,  he  was  under  the  ne-  anctoritate  obedi 
ttnity  of  joorneying  to  Italy :  Instantissi- 
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wild  valley  inclosed  by  mountainB,  lying  widun  the  bishopric  of  Ltngre^ 
which,  in  earlier  times,  having  been  a  nest  of  robbers,  was  calledte 
Valley  of  Wormwood  (  VaUis  abrirdhiaUs)^  and  afterwards,  when  deir- 
ed  of  them,  Clear  Valley  (^Olctra  vaUis)^  it  was  proposed  to  fimni 
a  new  monastery  of  Cistercians ;  and  this,  from  its  location,  receifal 
the  name  of  Claravallis,  or  Clairvaux.  Bernard  was  made  abbot  of  it 
in  tiie  year  1115,  and  tiiis  monastery  became  thenceforth  the  seat  of 
his  multifarious  labors,  which  extended  abroad  from  this  point  throQ|^ 
the  whole  of  Europe.  From  that  time,  men  of  all  ranks  and  statioM, 
knights  and  scholars,  were  attracted  to  the  Cisterdan  order.  Iht 
strictness  which  had  hitherto  kept  back  so  many,  now  acted  ai  a 
charm  on  others.  Monasteries  after  the  pattern  of  Clairvaux  spraag 
up  in  the  deserts,  whose  very  names  were  intended  to  denote  whit 
the  interior  life  could  gain  in  thom.^  Within  thirty-seven  years^  iiio 
number  of  convents  subordinate  to  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  was  incrcMed 
to  sixty-seven. 

Unaer  Bernard's  direction,  the  above-named  monastery,  ritnated  ia 
an  uncultivated  region,  earned  so  much  by  the  hard  labor  of  Aft 
monks,  that  during  a  severe  famine  in  Burgundy,  when  crowds  of 
famishing  poor  poured  in  from  all  quarters  to  the  gates  of  tiiie  eon- 
vent,  two  thousand  selected  from  the  multitude,  i^  marked  hj  a 
peculiar  badge  attached  to  their  persons,  were  suppUed  for  seveid 
months  with  all  they  needed  for  their  sustenance,  whue  others  at  the 
same  time  received  indiscriminate  alms.^  The  monastery  of  Qli^ 
vaux  became  the  model  of  monasticism ;  and  colonies  from  it,  to  fooni 
other  establishments  aftier  the  same  pattern,  were  demanded  from  aB 
quarters  ;  so  that  the  abbot  Bernard  sometimes  found  himself  unable 
to  comply  with  all  the  invitations  that  were  sent  to  him.  To  all  puts 
of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Germany,  England,  Irehnd, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  monks  must  be  sent  from  Clairvaux  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  new  monasteries  or  of  reforming  old  ones ;'  and 
thus  Bernard,  at  his  death,  in  1153,  left  behind  him  one  hundred  and 
sixty  monasteries,  which  had  been  formed  under  his  influence.  Henee 
he  had  connections  and  correspondents  with  all  these  countries ;  and 
the  establishments  which  had  thus  arisen  ever  regarded  him  as  their 
father  and  teacher.  Hence  his  letters  and  his  influence  would  be  widely 
difiused  through  all  these  lands.  He  was  the  counsellor  of  noblemefi, 
bishops,  princes,  and  popes.  As  we  have  seen,  he  was  often  summoned 
to  their  assistance,  to  settle  disputes,  to  quiet  disturbances  ;  insomoeh 
that  he  was  constrained  to  lament  over  the  little  opportunity  that  was 

*  Ordericus  Vitalis,  the  friend  of  tho  old  et  elecmosyna  ct  alia  plora  hujiisiiiodL  qm- 

man,  sajs  :   Multi  nobilcs  athletae  ct  pro-  bus  auditores  80I0  noinitiis  nectare  inviuui- 

fondi  sophistae  ad  illos  pro  novitato  singu-  tur  fcstiniinter  experiri,  quanta  ait  ibi  beiti- 

laritatis  concurrerunt  et  inusitatam  dLstric-  tudo,  (juac  tarn  8pec'iali  denotetnr  rocibB- 

tionem  ultro  complexantes  in  via  recta  lacti  lo.     liist.  eccles.  1.  viii,  f.  714. 

Chriflto  hymnos  laetitiae  modulati  fuerunt.  *  See  the  account  of  the  life  of  Jdm  £re- 

In  desertis  atqnc  silvcstribus  loi'is  monas-  niita  the  Second,  6,  in  his  works,  ed.  MAbil- 

teria  proprio  labore  condiderunt  ct  sacra  Ion,  f.  1287. 

illis  nomina  solenti  provisione  imposuerunt,  *  See  tho  second  acconnt  of  his  lift  kj 

lit  est  Domos  Dei,  Claravallis,  Bonus  mona,  Bemald,  iv,  26,  and  the  third,  Tii,  ii. 
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hft  him,  in  the  multiplicity  of  external  bnamess,  to  lead  the  kind  of  life 
mlach.  became  a  monkJ  The  general  enthusiasm  demanded  him  for 
hidiop  in  many  of  the  more  important  cities, — such  as  Langres,  Chalons 
nr  Mame,  Bheims,  Genoa,  and  Milan ;  bat  he  declined  every  such 
infitation.*  Before  princes  and  nobles  he  stood  up  as  an  advocate  for 
010  unfortunate,  and  for  the  victims  of  injustice ;  he  stimulated  those 
«Ik>  attached  themselves  to  his  person,  to  benevolent  enterprises ;  and 
Greeted  them  in  such  undertakings  by  his  counsel.  Amongst  the  latter 
belonged  particularly  the  count  l^eobald  of  Champagne.  He  directed 
^Mt  nobleman  in  establishing  a  fund  for  the  support  of  poor  people, 
0ie  interest  of  which  should  go  on  contmually  increasing,  and  thus  secure 
a  permanent  and  accumulating  capital  for  relieving  the  wants  of  the 
v!edy.'  Although  a  religious  interest,  based  on  his  view  of  the  church 
fceocraey,  as  we  have  unfolded  it  on  a  former  page,  induced  him  to 
■tor  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  papal  authority ;  and,  although  he  was 
a  Beakius  instrument  in  promoting  the  higher  objects  of  the  popes ;  yet 
he  was  no  advocate  of  a  blind  obedience  to  them,  and  boldly  exposed 
Ip  fhem  the  wicked  acts  perpetrated  in  their  name,  so  that  his  inter- 
braiee  in  public  affiurs  was  sometimes  extremely  irksome  to  tiie  more 
{■portant  personages  near  the  papal  court.  Strongly  as  he  recom- 
■ended  in  general,  as  a  monk,  obedience  to  superiors,  yet  he  also 
ieelared  himself  opposed  to  too  broad  an  mterpretation  of  this  duty. 
^  Were  a  blind  and  implicit  obedience,  submitted  to  without  examina- 
tion, to  become  the  general  rule,''  says  he,  ^^  the  words  we  hear  read 
•k  dmroh :  ^  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,'  would  be 
without  meaning.  We  should  have  to  expunge  from  the  gospel  the 
wrda :  '  be  wise  as  serpents,'  and  retain  only,  ^  be  harmless  as  doves.' 
Ihie,  I  do  not  say  that  the  commands  of  superiors  ought  to  be  exam- 
iMd  by  subordinates,  where  nothmg  is  commanded  which  is  contrary 
tp  the  divine  law ;  but  I  affirm  that  msdom  is  also  necessary  to  detect 
idiatever  may  be  commanded  contrary  to  those  laws ;  and  freedom 
ta  regard  every  such  command  with  contempt.^  Say,  suppose  one 
riionld  place  a  sword  in  your  hand,  and  bid  you  point  it  ag^iinst  Us 
ev&  fliroat,  would  you  obey  him  ?  Or,  if  he  bid  you  plunge  into  the 
luMB  or  into  the  flood  ?  Would  you  not  be  yourself  a  partaker  of 
Bie  crime,  were  it  in  your  power  to  prevent  another  from  so  icing  and 
yon  fiuled  to  exert  it?"^  This  principle,  he  applies,  in  the  letter 
iriiere  it  is  expressed,  to  the  relation  of  men  to  the  pope ;  and  he  sets 
Am  command  of  Christ,  the  high- priest  of  all,  over  against  such  a  sup- 
poaed  command  of  the  pope.  IDs  own  conduct  was  ever  in  accordance 
with  tins  principle.  He  shrunk  not  from  writing  to  Innocent  the 
Second,  that  the  popes  themselves  had  contributed  most  to  mjure  their 

*  Amici,  qni  me  qnotidie  de  cltiutro  ad  *  Nee  dioo,  a  labditis  rnandaU  pri«pot^ 
dvitotes  pextrahere  moliantur.    £p.  SI.  toram  este  dijndicanda,  aU  nihil  jaben  do- 

*  See  the  second  account  of  his  life  bj  prehendicnr  dinnis  oontrmrinm  institatiBi 
Beniald,  iv,  2S.  sed  neoessariam  assero  et  prudentiam,  qioi 

'  L.  c  Wii,  52.    Eleemotnmas  ea  sagad-  adreilatiir,  li  quid  adrenatar  et  libeitaCem, 

Me  duponere,  nt  semper  fractificantea  re-  qua  et  ingenue  contemnatnr. 

Arivis  et  renascentibus  accessionlbns  noras  *  £p.  7,  \  IS. 
MBper  elecmotfDat  partnrirent 
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own  authority,  bj  abusing  it.i  It  was  the  unanimoas  roioe  of  all  wb 
presided  over  the  communities  with  a  smcere  regard  for  their  wdt 
being,  that  justice  in  the  church  was  falling  to  decay ;  the  power  ot  thi 
keys  reduced  to  nothing ;  the  episcopal  authority  loring  all  respect;— 
since  no  bishop  was  allowed  to  punish  wickedness  in  his  own  diocm^ 
and  this,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  pope  and  the  Roman  court ;  for, 
men  said,  whatever  good  thing  the  bishop  may  devise,  it  is  sure  to  bt 
frustrated  there  ;  whatever  evil  they  have  rightly  remared,  is  sure  h 
be  again  introduced.  All  the  vicious,  the  quarrelsome  who  have  bes 
expelled  by  them  from  the  communities,  from  the  body  of  the  dergj, 
or  of  the  monks,  run  up  to  Rome  and  boast  of  the  protection  which 
they  there  find."' 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  great  power  exercised  by  Beroiid 
over  the  minds  of  men,  when,  in  the  name  of  pope  Eugene,  he  pieadiel 
up  the  crusade  in  France  and  Germany.  Though  at  that  time  muf 
deceptions,  whether  intentional  or  undesigned,  were  mixed  m,'  undv 
the  name  of  miraculous  cures,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  the  fonner  ■ 
the  case  of  such  a  man  as  Bernard ;  and  unintentional  deception  wonU 
not  suffice  to  explain  the  general  belief  of  Bernard's  miracaloas  pom% 
nor  the  several  stories  so  circumstantially  narrated.^  Whether  it «» 
that  the  confident  faith  excited  by  the  strong  impression  which  tk 
extraordinary  man  everywhere  made  produced  so  great  effects,  ui 
the  religious  susceptibility  of  the  times,  in  which  the  element  of  a  cfili- 
cal  understanding  was  so  repressed  by  that  of  immediate  religjioas  bal- 
ing, came  to  his  assistance ;  or,  whether  he  possessed  some  natuil) 

'  QuidTobis  rtres  minuitis  ?    Quid  robar  boy;  and,  as  soon  as  he  coald  spok,  Ai 

Testrum  dcprimitLs  ?    Kp.  178.  multitude  HOt  him  on  a  wooden  beiidi,fltal 

'  Quiquc  H:i;;itio5i  ct  oontentiosi  dc  po-  he  mi<;ht  salute  the  pt-ople  with  hii  MV 

pulo,  sivc  dc  dero  Aut  ex  monasteriis  pul-  f^ift  of  speech,  and  his  firbt  wordA  wert  it* 

sati  cummt  ad  vos,  redcuntod  jactunt  et  ccived  with  a  shout  of  joy.    This  moak 

gestiunt,  »e  ohtinuissc  tutorcs,  quos  nia^is  relates  still  another  case  of  which  be  W 

ultonis  sensisse  dobuerant.  an  eye-witncM,  1.  c.  \  39  fo  plurimii  m^ 

'  Abolanl,  who  with  critical  understand-  (^uac  in  ejusdem  apostolici  viri  facta  ml 

ing  examined  into  the  talc!>  of  miraculous  comitatu,  duo  scribimuH,  quae  not  obliTiM 

cures  in  his  times,  speaks  of  it:  Nonignor-  ipsa,   quam  vidimus   magnitndo  iKtitim 

amus  astutias  talium,  qui  cum  febricitantes  non  permittit).    At  Cliarlcrie,  a  cooB^ 

a  Icnibus  morbis  curare  praesumunt,  pluri-  town,  not  far  from  the  city  of  ProTioi,  ft 

tNis  aliqua  vcl  in  cibo  vel  in  potu  tribuunt,  l>oy  ten  years  old,  who  had  been  for  a  jeff 

ut  curcnt,  vel  benedictiones  vel  orationes  so  lame  in  all  his  limbs  as  to  be  nnabli  • 

fiiciont.     Hoc  utique  cogitant,  ut  si  quo-  move  a  single  member,  not  even  bis  bei^ 

qaomodo  curatio  sequatur,  sanctitati  cornm  was  presented  to  him,  as  he  passed  aloil 

imputctur.     Sin  vero  nrinime,  intidelitati  the  street,  bv  the  lad's  parents  and  ote 

eonim  (i.  e.  of  those  on  whom  the  cure  had  relations,    iteniard  touched  bun,  and  m^ 

been  performed)  vel  desperation!  adscriba-  cd  the  cross  over  him :  when,  at  bis  biA' 

for.    J>e  Joanne  baptista,  opp.  p.  967.  ding,  he  rose  up  and  walked.     The  lad  «■ 

*  Concerning  a  boy  bom  blind,  to  whom  now  unwilling  to  leave  his  benetisctor  iribo 

he  restored  sight,  in  the  district  of  Liege,  had  given  him  the  use  of  his  limbs,  nB 

we  find  the  following  account  by  the  monk  Bernard  obliged  him  to  do  so.    liis  yooir 

Gottfried,  of  Clairvanx,  in   l.'iv,  vi,  34.  cr  brother  embraced  him,  as  if  he  had  ben 

Transported  at  the  Hrst  ray  of  light,  to  him  restored  from  the  dead,  and  many  vat 

before  wholly  unknown,  the  boy  cried  out  moved  to  tears.     Four  years  aAenradik 

"  I  see  day,  I  see  everyl>ody,  I  see  people  his  mother  brought  him  again  to  Beiwdi 

with  liair,^  and,  clapping  his  hands  lor  joy,  as  he  happened  to  be  passing  thnM^h  ^ 

be  exclaimed,  "  My  God,  now  I  shall  no  town  a  second  time ;  and  she  bade  berioi 

more  dash  my  feet  against  the  stones  !^  kiss  his  feet,  Mying  to  him,  **  TUs  ii  tbe 

In  Cambray,  ne  cored  a  deaf  and  domb  man  who  restored  lUe  to  jfov and  jtmtBUL* 
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■ignetio  power  of  healmg  (a  snppoation  which  I  see  no  reasons  for 
idoptins)  ;  the  fact  was,  Bernard  himself  avowed  the  conyiction,  that 
BAa  did  perform  miracles  by  him ;  as,  for  example,  in  that  letter  to 
Bspe  Eugene  the  Second,  ali^dady  quoted,  where  he  refers  to  what  he 
mm  accomplished  in  rousing  up  Europe  to  engage  in  the  crusade.^ 
la,  after  fighting  down  tiie  heretics  in  toe  south  of  France,  he  appeals, 
hr  a  letter  to  the  citizens  of  Toulouse,  to  the  fact,^  that  he  had  revealed 
iMiig  them  the  truth,  not  merely  by  word,  but  also  by  power.3  As 
fefilary  workings  of  that  higher  power  of  life  which  Christ  introduced 
iila  human  nature,  these  facts  might  perhaps  be  properly  regarded, 
tterever  they  appeared  in  connection  with  a  genumely  Christiaii 
liHper,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  love.  Evidence  for  this  reason  in 
of  the  entire  truth  of  the  doctrines  promulgated,  they  at  the 
time  certainly  were  not ;  for  that  higher  power  of  life,  whose 
Initain-head  is  union  with  Christ,  does  not  necessarily  exclude  errors; 
,  moreover,  the  supposed  nurades  may  have  belonged  to  the  Old 
t  position  of  tiiis  period. 
(fStSI  there  were,  even  then,  persons  who,  in  the  conflict  with  the 
pwiilling  spiritual  tendencies  <n  their  times,  doubted  or  denied  tiie 
Inlh  of  those  miraculous  stories ;  persons,  to  be  sure,  who  cannot  be 
bgatded  as  unprejudiced  witnesses,  — -  who  were  not  at  all  less  biased 
enthusiastic  admirers,  though  on  a  different  side,  —  the  re- 
itatives  of  that  critical  bent  of  the  understanding  which  was 
directiy  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Bernard,— Abekid  and  hie 
Ihsiplee.  These  seem  not  to  have  acknowledged  Bernard's  miracu- 
tsM  g^ts.  Abelard,  it  is  true,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,^  does  not 
Mak  of  his  miracles,  precisely  after  the  same  manner  in  which  hd 
MS  of  the  miracles  of  others,  which  he  directiy  pronounces  a  delu- 
tei;  nor  does  he  menticm  him  by  name.  But  proceeding  as  he  does 
tt'tlie  general  assumption  that  miracles  were  no  longer  wrought  in. 
lb  age,  he  seems  to  make  no  exception  of  the  case  of  Bernard ;  —  and 
ke  way  m  which  Abelard's  talented  but  haughty  disciple,  Berengar, 
K^ptesses  himself,  would  lead  us  to  infer  from  tiie  whole  tone  of  his 
iimarks,  thou^  he  nowhere  disputes  the  truth  of  those  miraculous 
lories,  vet  his  own  incredulity  with  regard  to  them.^ 

He  hmiself,  for  that  matter,  was  far  from  over-estimating  the  value 
€  aneh  miraculous  gifts,  which  he  describes  as  something  rare  in  this 
Itte  and  difficult  of  attainment.  He  advises  that  men  diould  rather 
Mod  all  their  efforts  in  striving  after  those  Christian  virtues  without 
which  the  church  cannot  exist,  and,  above  all,  charily^  than  to  be  very 
HudoQS  after  these  things,  —  which  served  only  as  an  ornament  to  the 


*  Piigo  158.  modenui  taecnU  Urn  oonud  rideris  Tenui- 

*  ^».  S4S.  teta  nitore  nmodamqae  jam  debitttm  per> 
-  *  Veriute  nimiram  per  not  maniibstaCa  didoni  tuif  meritlB  subsiatere  patabamas. 
IBB  loluii  in  Mrmone,  sed  etiam  in  Turtata.  Sperabamas  in  linguae  toae  aroitrio  coeli 
'  ^  Piago  S56.  litam  dementiam,  aeris  temperiem,  nber- 
.  *  He  fays,  maaifefltly  with  larcaira,  Jam-  tatem  ternus,  froctaam  benedictionem.  Sic 
Mam  faactitodini*  toae  odorem  alee  per  din  Tiuiti,  at  ad  ■emicinctia  toa  mgire 
■iMm  fiuna  dispersit,  pneooniiaWt  menta,  daemonee  aatunanpu|^^pUdoa  not 
rinHBla  dsdanaTik    JTelicia  jactabanns  tmmitff 
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church,  —  which  were  not  necessary  to  salvatiQn,  and  which  wm 
attended  with  many  dangers.' 

Connected  with  Bernard's  participation  in  tiie  crusades,  was  tiis 
part  he  took  also  in  an  undertaking  designed  for  the  promotion  of  tiis 
same  object,  the  order  of  Knight  Templar%.    This  order  of  8{Hritiial 
knights  had  been  already  founded  nine  years,  but  consisted  of  odIt 
eighteen  members ;  when,  through  Bemara's  cooperation,  it  recttfed 
a  newly  modified  rule,  at  the  council  of  Troyes,  in  1127,  and  Bernard's 
participation  in  it  gave  the  whole  affair  a  new  impulse.     In  compiiaiioe 
with  the  wish  of  its  first  master,  Hugo  de  Paganis,  he  wrote  a  dii* 
course  of  exhortation  and  encouragement  for  the  use  of  the  memben: 
^  Ezhortatio  ad  milites  templi."     He  extols  this  order  as  a 
tion  of  monasticism  and  knighthood,  contrasting  it  with  the 
knighthood,  which  was  only  subseryient  to  wicked  ends,  and  inspned 
by  sinful  desires  and  passions.    He  describes  the  demgn  of  it  as  beiDg 
to  ^ye  the  military  order  and  the  knighthood  a  serious  ChtisiiaB 
direction,  and  to  convert  war  into  something  which  (}od  mi^t  approie. 
^^  Eyen  mfidels,"  says  he,  '^  should  not  be  put  to  death,  if  in  toy 
other  way  they  could  be  preyented  from  persecuting  and  oppresng 
Christians  ;"^  and,  as  in  fayor  of  the  crusades  generally,  so  also  ii 
layer  of  this  order  of  knights  deyoted  to  the  same  object,  he  makes  it 
a  prominent  argument,  Ihat  Christendom  would  thereby  be  rdieyal 
firom  a  multitude  of  mischieyous  men,  tiiat  these  men  would  be  otDad 
to  repentance  and  rendered  seryiceable  to  the  church.^ 

What  preeminently  distingiushed  this  great  man  was,  that  to  a  beat 
of  mind  profoundly  contemplative,  a  rich  inward  experience^he  united 
such  a  many-sided  activity  directed  on  the  outward  world.  [As  in  kir 
own  case  religious  knowledge  proceeded  from  interior  experience,  M 
ho  endeavored  to  guide  his  disciples  and  contemporaries  to  this  fool* 
tain-head  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  as  opposed  to  a  predonr 
nantly  scientific  direction  of  the  Christian  mind.^  Monasticism  was  BO 
highly  valued  by  him,  because  he  considered  it  a  school  for  this  theol- 
ogy of  the  heart.  Thus  he  wrote  to  a  scholastic  theologian,  whom  ke 
invited  to  become  a  monk.^  ^^  Thou,  who  busiest  thyself  with  the  study 
of  the  prophets,  understandest  thou  what  thou  readest  ?  If  tfaos 
dost  understand  it,  then  thou  knowest  that  the  sense  of  the  prophets 
is  Christ.  And,  if  thou  wouldst  have  him,  know  that  thou  wilt  suc- 
ceed far  bettor  by  following  him,  than  by  reading.  Why  seekest  thoa 
in  the  word  that  Wordj  which  stands  already  before  thine  eyes  as  the 


*  Istiusmodi  ligna  in  opus  laquearium  '  Quodqae  cernitar  jncandios  et 
ad  dccorcm  Domus  Dei  (quae  magis  nos-  coromodius,  paacos  admodam  in  tanta  mol- 
cuntur  apta  ornntui,  qaam  neccssaria  foro  titudine  hominam  illo  'xinflare  videas,  nid 
salnti),  quoniam  istiusniodi  ligna  constat  utique  sceleratos  et  impios,  n4>tores  et  fa- 
ct laboriose  quaori  et  difficile  inveniri  et  crilegos,  homicidas,  peijaros  et  adullwot. 
periculose  elauoniri  (nam  et  rara  ea  prae-  Sic  Christus,  sic  novit  olcisci  in  hcMrtom 
sertim  his  tcmporibus  terra  nostra  pro-  snos,  at  non  solum  de  ipsia,  sed  per  ipaoi 
ducere  reperitur).  Sermo  xlyi,  in  Cantica  quoquc  frequenter  soleat  tanto  giorioaioii 
canticor.  \  8.  quanto  et  potentios  triumphare,  4  10. 

'  Non  quidem  vel  pagani  necandi  essent,  ^  Which  we  shall  descnbe  more  esadfy 

si  qno  modo  aliter  possent  a  nimia  infesta-  in  the  fourth  tection. 
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Word  become  flesh  ?  He  who  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear  Tdm 
crying  in  the  temple :  ^  If  anj  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
dmk ;'  and,  ^  Gome  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.*  0,  if  you  had  but  a  taste  of  the  rich 
marrow  of  the  grain  with  which  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  satisfied, 
how  gladly  wouldst  thou  leave  those  Jewish  scribes  to  nibble  their 
crasts  of  bread."  Then,  he  adds,  '^  Believe  one  who  has  experience, 
fjbaa  wilt  find  more  in  the  forests  than  m  books.  Woods  and  stones 
win  teach  thee  what  thou  canst  not  learn  from  the  masters."  ^  It  was 
one  of  Bernard's  inspiring  thoughts,  that  the  right  knowledge  of  divine 
flange  was  only  such  a  knowledge  as  proceeds  from  the  interior  life, 
fimn  the  impress  of  the  divine  upon  the  disposition.  Planting  himself 
upon  the  words,  ^^  The  fear  of  ihe  Lord  is  the  bcj^ning  of  wisdom,'' 
M  says :  ^^  Knowledge  makes  men  learned,  the  disposition  makes  them 
iriw."*  The  sun  does  not  warm  all  upon  whom  it  nhineB.  So  wis- 
dom  does  not  inflame  all  whom  she  teaches  what  to  do,  with  the  dmvB 
to  do  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  about  many  treasures  ;  another  to 
ppgem  them ;  and  it  is  not  the  knowledge,  but  the  possession,  that 
Inikes  one  rich.  So  it  is  one  thing  to  know  God,  and  another  to  fear 
kirn.  And  it  is  not  the  mere  knowledge,  but  the  fear  of  God,  which 
BMyres  the  heart,  makes  one  wise."  Knowledge  is  to  him  but  a  prep- 
aration for  true  wisdom.  It  leads  to  the  latter  only  when  that  which 
k  known  is  taken  up  mto  the  heart,  and  the  heart  is  moved  by  it. 
**  Yet  pride,"  he  imagines,  "  is  very  apt  to  proceed  from  mere  know!- 
adfle  where  the  fear  of  God  does  not  present  a  counterpoise." 

&it  it  was  especially  the  principle  of  a  love  exalted  above  fear  and 
Ihe  desire  of  reward,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  regard,  and  to 
lacoonnend  to  his  monks,  as  the  soul  of  Christian  perfection.  Hence 
meminently  above  every  other  pious  man  of  his  tunes,  he  was  called 
ttie  man  of  love  ;3  though,  in  a  practical  view,  Peter  of  Cluny  might 
tmdoubtedly  claim  this  title  in  preference  to  all  others.  When  he 
was  called  to  Italy,  in  the  contest  for  the  cause'  of  the  pope,  and  was 
compelled  to  travel  far,  and  undergo  much  fatigue,  he  wrote  to  his 
liionKS,^  that,  amid  all  his  toils,  he  foimd  the  greatest  consolation  in 
reflecting  that  he  labored  and  suffered  in  his  cause,  for  whom  all 
flingB  live.  "  I  must,  whether  willing  or  unwilling,  live  for  him,  who 
has  acquired  a  property  m  my  life,  by  giving  up  his  own  fqr  me." 
To  have  their  lives  also  consecrated  solely  to  him,  was  his  exhortation 
to  his  monks.*  "  To  whom,"  he  wrote,  "  am  I  more  bound  to  live, 
than  I  am  to  him  whose  death  is  the  cause  of  my  living.  To  whom 
can  I  devote  my  life  with  greater  advantage  than  to  him  who  promises 
lae  the  life  eternal  ?  To  whom,  with  greater  necessity,  than  to  him 
who  threatens  the  everlasting  fire  ?  But  I  serve  him  with  freedom, 
love  brings  freedom.®    To  this,  dear  brethren,  I  invite  you; 


*  Ezpcrto  rrcde,  aliqaid  amplius  invcnics        '  Acta  Sanctor,  M.  Jon.  t  i,  f.  826. 
in  fUvis,  qaara  in  libris.  Ligna  et  lapidcs  do-        *  Ep.  144,  ^  3. 
csbaiit,  qnod  a  roagutris  audire  non  possis.        *  Ep.  143. 

'  Inatnictio  doctos  reddit,  affectio  sapi-       *  8ed  tarrio  vy^jg^fr  V"^  cariftai  li- 
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serve  in  that  love  idiich  casteth  out  fear,  feels  no  toib,  Amies  of  no 
merit,  asks  no  reward,  and  yet  carries  with  it  a  mightier  ooostrauil 
than  all  things  else.  No  terror  so  spars  one  on,  no  reward  so  strongly 
attracts,  no  demand  of  a  due  so  pressing!/  urges.  This  love  bindi 
you  inseparably  with  me,  this  love  makes  me  ever  present  with  jfrn^ 
tspecidlly  in  the  hours  when  Iprat/,*^  Touching  the  essence  of  disin- 
terested love,  Bernard  says :  ^  ^^  Not  without  reward  is  God  bred, 
tiiough  he  should  be  loved  without  respect  to  a  reward.  True  lofe 
possesses  enough  in  itself;  it  has  a  reward;  but  it  is  notlung  otter 
ttian  the  very  object  that  is  loved."  He  distinguishes,  however,  fimr 
stages  in  the  progressive  development  of  love.  The  lowest  sti^  ■ 
where  the  man  is  drawn  away  from  selfish  interests,  by  means  of  sdt 
love,  to  the  love  of  Ood.  Sufierings  are  ordained,  to  the  end  that 
man  may  be  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  God, 
and,  by  the  seeking  after  help  in  distress,  be  led  away  to  God.  B«t 
must  not  his  heart  be  harder  than  iron  or  stone,  who,  after  having 
often  turned  to  God  in  distress  and  found  help  from  him,  does  not 
become  so  softened  that  he  must  begin  to  love  him  for  Ins  own  sake? 
Thus  he  attains  to  the  second  stage,  where  God  is  loved  no  longer 
merely  as  a  helper  in  distress,  but  on  account  of  the  experience  wluoh 
has  been  had  of  the  blessed  effects  of  communion  witili  himself.  Ai 
those  Samaritans  said  to  the  woman,  who  had  informed  them  <tf  Hnb 
coming  of  the  Lord :  ^^  Now,  we  believe ;  not  because  of  thy  saying, 
for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;"  so  we,  too,  may  rightly  say  to  tiis 
flesh :  ^^  Now,  we  love  God,  not  on  account  of  thy  oistress,  bat 
because  we  ourselves  have  experienced  and  know  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious.  Thus,  by  degrees,  we  attain  to  the  third  stage,  which  ii 
to  love  God,  not  only  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  manifested 
himself  to  ourselves,  but  for  his  own  sake ;  to  love  him,  as  we  are 
loved ;  we,  too,  seeking  not  our  own  but  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
he  sought  our  good,  or  rather  us,  and  not  his  ovm.  From  tins  ii 
developed,  finally,  the  fourth  and  highest  degree  of  love,  where  self- 
love  passes  wholly  up  into  the  love  of  God,  and  the  man  loves  even 
himself  only  for  God's  sake."  Bernard  finds  this  stage  of  love  described 
in  Ps.  73 :  26 :  ''  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth ;  but  God  is  the 
strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  forever."  "  Blessed  and  holy," 
says  he,  '^  would  I  call  him,  to  whom  it  is  granted  in  this  mortal  Ub 
rarely,  occasionally,  or  even  but  once,  and  that  only  for  a  moment,  to 
experience  something  of  this  kind ;  for  so  to  lose  thyself  thine  J,  so 
to  renounce  thyself,  this  is  heavenly  converse,  and  not  feeling,  after 
the  ordinary  manner  of  man.  As  the  glory  of  God  is  the  end  of  all 
creation,  so  the  point  towards  which  all  progress  in  religion  strives,  is 
to  do  all  things  only  for  GrocPs  sake.  Tins  ground-tone  of  the  soul  is, 
properly  speaking,  transformation  into  the  image  of  Grod.  But  here 
below  man  can  sustain  himself  but  for  a  few  moments  in  these  heights." 

^  De  diligendo  Deo,  c  tu. 
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^  I  know  noV  says  Bernard,  '^  whether  by  any  mortal  this  fonrih 
attainment  has  been  completely  realized  in  the  present  life.  Let  them 
nuim^Am  that  it  has  who  have  experienced  it :  to  me  it  seems  impoa- 
aUe.  Without  doubt,  howeyer,  it  is  then  to  be  realized  when  the 
good  and  faithful  servant  shall  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord." 

It  is  everywhere  apparent  that  the  reference  to  Christ  constituted 
vrith  lum  the  soul  of  tiie  Christian  life.  ^'  Thus,"  he  says,i  "  Dry  is 
•U  niUriment  of  the  soul,  if  it  be  not  anointed  with  this  ool.  When 
flioa  writest,  nothing  touches  me,  if  I  cannot  read  Jesus  tiiere.  When 
ttoa  conversest  with  me  on  religious  subjects,  nothing  touches  me, 
unless  Jesus  chimes  in.  But  he  is  also  the  only  true  remedy.  Is  any 
one  among  you  troubled  ?  Let  Jesus  enter  into  his  heart ;  and  lo ! 
at  the  rising  light  of  his  name,  every  cloud  is  dispersed  and  serenity 
lefaims.  Here  is  a  man  full  of  despondency,  running  to  entangle 
Umself  in  the  snares  of  death.  Let  him  but  call  on  the  name  of  life, 
pod  will  he  not  at  once  recover  the  breath  of  life  ?  Where  did  ever 
kirdness  of  heart,  indolence,  or  ill-will  abide  tiie  presence  of  this  holy 
name  ?  In  whom  does  not  the  fountam  of  tears  oegin  at  once  to  flow 
BK^re  copiously  when  Jesus  is  named  ?  In  what  man,  that  trembled 
at  danger,  does  not  the  invocation  of  his  name  of  power  at  once  infuse 
eonfidence  ?  In  what  man,  that  wavered  in  doubt,  does  not  the  light 
cf  certainty  beam  forth  at  the  invoking  his  glorious  name  ?  In  whom, 
ttat  grew  faint-hearted  in  misfortune,  was  there  ever  lack  of  fortitude, 
when  that  name  whispered,  I  am  with  thee  ?  Certainly,  these  are  but 
diseases  of  the  soul ;  but  this  is  tho  remedy.  If,  for  example,  I  name 
Jesus  as  man,  I  present  to  myself  the  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  the 
nan  radiant  with  all  virtue  and  holiness ;  the  same  who  is  also  Al- 
BUghty  Grod ;  who  can  heal  me  by  his  example,  and  strengthen  me  by 
Ub  grace.  Of  all  this,  the  name  of  Jesus  at  once  reminds  me.  From 
tibe  man,  I  take  my  example ;  fiom  him  who  is  mighty,  my  help ;  and 
tf  both  I  compound  a  remedy  for  my  case  such  as  no  physician  could 
provide  for  me." 

But  as  the  discrimination  of  the  diffisrent  stages  of  reli^ous  prog- 
lesB,  suggested  by  lus  own  rich  spiritual  experience,  and  by  observa- 
tioQ  derived  from  watching  over  the  souls  of  others,  distinguished 
Bernard,  so  he  went  on  to  mark  differences  of  degree  in  the  love  to 
CShxist,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  love  to  God.  At  one  stage,  he 
pboed  the  love  possessed  by  such  as  are  still  governed  by  the  outward 
•rases, — love  excited  by  sensible  impressions;  at  another,  the  love  of 
flioee  who  are  capable  of  rismg  above  the  appearance  in  the  flesh  to 
tbe  divine  in  itself,  and  live  m  that.  ^^  Remark,"  says  he,s  ^'  that  ihi9 
bve  of  the  heart  is  still,  in  some  measure,  a  fleshly  one,  when  it  is 
moved  chiefly  by  a  regard  to  Christ  manifest  in  the  flesh,  to  what  he 
ioA,  and  commanded.in  the  flesh.  He  who  is  full  of  this  love  is  eauly 
bowed  down  with  contrition  at  the  mention  of  Christ.  When  he  prays, 
the  holy  image  of  the  6od-man  stands  before  him, — ^bom,  teaching, 
dying,  rismg  agam,  or  ascending  up  to  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  of  tlnis 
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sort  may  present  itself  to  his  soul  must  either  enkindle  the  soul  to  Q10 
love  of  the  virtues,  or  expel  the  vices  of  the  flesh,  and  qaell  its  im- 
polses.  I  think  this  especially  to  have  been  the  reason  why  the  inviai- 
ole  Qoi  was  pleased  to  maiiifest  himself  in  the  flesh,  and  to  hold 
intercourse  with  man  as  a  man ;  it  was,  that  he  might  first  draw  aD  ilia 
inclinations  of  the  carnal  men,  who  can  love  only  carnal  things,  to  the 
soul-saving  love  of  his  own  flesh,  and  thus  to  elevate  them  by  degrees 
to  a  spiritual  love.  At  this  stage,  were  still  to  be  found  those  who 
said,  ^  Lo,  we  have  left  all  and  followed  thee,'  Luke  18 :  28.  A»> 
Buredly,  it  was  love  of  his  bodily  presence  alone  which  had  mduoed 
ihem  to  leave  all ;  and  hence  they  could  not  patiently  hear  the  ao- 
nouncement  of  his  approaching  sufferings  which  were  to  bring  salva- 
tion. But  Christ  pointed  them  to  a  higher  stage  of  love  when  he  saidi 
^  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.'  To  tins 
higher  stage  he  doubtless  had  already  attuned,  who  sud,  ^  Though  we 
have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  Mm  no 
more.' "  Bernard  marks  the  difference  between  a  Christian  who  is 
easily  touched  by  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings — and,  bj 
the  blessed  experience  of  these  pious  feelings,  is  incited  to  aspire  after  m 
goodness — and  the  Christian  who,  more  and  more  purified  and  en- 
nobled by  such  feelings,  has  finally  attained  to  a  steadfast  seal  ftr 
righteousness  and  truth, — who,  becoming  a  stranger  to  all  vaingloiyi 
abhors  calumny,  knows  notlung  about  envy,  despises  all  human  glorji 
avoids  as  it  were  instinctively  all  sin,  and  embraces  everything  good. 

True  humility  in  judgmg  of  one's  self,  he  declared  to  be  mors 
than  prolonged  Setstings,  late  vigils,  and  any  bodily  exercise, — the 
true  godliness  which  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  1  Tim.  4:8.^  As  it 
turned  out  with  many  who  embraced  the  monastic  lift,  that  their  cor- 
rupt inclinations  broke  out  with  the  more  force  in  proportion  to  the 
narrower  room  left  for  the  indulgence  of  them, —  so  Bernard  found  it 
necessary  to  rebuke  the  odious  practice  of  slandering  the  character  of 
others  under  some  hypocritical  form  of  piety.  In  what  he  says,  he 
discovers  his  profound  knowledge  of  marJcind :  *'  first,  we  hear,  as 
the  premonitory  agn,  a  deep  ngh  ;  then,  with  a  certdn  djgnity,  witii  a 
certain  hesitation,  with  a  sorrowful  look,  with  a  lamenting  toDe— 
behold !  the  calumny  is  uttered ;  and  the  word  spoken  gidns  the  more 
power  of  begetting  conviction,  because  the  hearers  believe  it  has  been 
uttered  unwillingly,  and  more  out  of  pity  and  sympathy  than  out  of 
malice.  ^  It  gives  me  great  pain,'  says  one,  ^for  I  love  the  man,  sin- 
cerely, and  never  could  cure  him  of  this  fault.'  Says  anotlier,  *  I 
knew  that  of  him  very  well ;  yet  by  me  it  was  never  divulged  to 
any  one  ;  but  now  it  has  been  told  by  somebody  else,  I  cannot  deny 
its  truth ;  with  pain  I  say  it,  the  fact  is  really  so.'  And  he  adds,  ^  a 
great  pity,  for  in  most  other  respects  he  is  without  a  fault ;  but  on 
this  point,  to  confess  the  truth,  he  is  altogether  inexcusable.'  "^  ^^  The 

*  Ep.  142.  in  eremo  habere  cor  Aegyptiam  ?    QiiA 

*  zxiT,  in  Cantica  canticor,  ^  4.  It  is  prodest,  Aegypti  ranas  ritare  et  obscoenb 
the  same  thing  as  was  objected  by  Beren-  detractionibus  concrepare  ?  0pp.  AbaeLud. 
gar,  Abelard's  disciploi  to  the  Carthusians :  p.  326. 

Qoid  prodMt)  fr»tres  txiit  in  eremom  et 
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&8t  flung  for  eyeiy  man/'  says  Bernard,  ^^  is  self-knowledge ;  the  firti^ 

becaose  eyeir  man  is  his  own  neighbor ;  the  rnott  profilMe^  because 

sodi  knowledge  does  not  puff  up,  but  humbles,  and  prepares  the  way 

lir  edification, — for  the  spiritual  building  cannot  stand  firm  unless  it 

nstB  on  the  sdid  foundation  of  humility.    But  nothing  is  better  cat- 

edated  to  lead  the  soul  to  humility  than  a  knowledge  of  itself  as  it 

ik"^  ^'  If  a  soul,''  says  he,  in  another  place,^  '^  has  once  learned 

ud  obtained  from  the  Lord,  the  power  of  turning  inward  upon  itself, 

of  panting  in  its  inmost  depths  after  Gkxl's  presence,  of  continually 

Retdng  the  light  of  his  countenance,^!  know  not  whether  such  a 

Mri  would  consider  the  suffering  of  hell  itself,  for  a  season,  as  a 

pnter  punidunent  tiian,— after  having  once  tasted  the  bliss  of  this 

ifiritul  direction,  to  be  turned  back  agcdn  to  the  allurements, —  say 

ntiier,  to  the  hardships,  of  the  flesh." 

As  the  Cistercian  order  gave  a  new  impulse  to  strict  monasticism, 

nit  rapidly  extended  itself,— thus  exciting  the  jealoui^  of  the  older 

mookish  societies,  over  which  it  threatened  to  elevate  itself.3    Hard 

Mings  grew  up,  especially  between  the  old  order  of  the  Cluniacen- 

■tns  and  the  new  one  -of  the  Cistercians.    The  Cistercians  were  dis- 

tbgdahed  already,  by  their  white  cowls,  from  ttie  Cluniacensians,  who 

ilill  rstuned  their  black  ones.    The  Cistercians  stood  preeminent  for 

the  severity  of  tiieir  asceticism, — wlule  it  was  undoubtedly  the  case 

ttatinto  the  Cluniacensian  order  there  had  been  introduced,  under  the 

ftrmer  adnunistration,  a  sort  of  luxury  which  was  very  much  disap- 

fTOfsd  of  by  the  abbot  Peter  himself,  and  which  he  held  it  necessary 

t»  keep  in  check.^    The  two  heads  of  these  monkish  orders,  Bernard 

cf  Olairvaux  and  the  abbot   Peter,  were  strangers  to  those  littie 

ieikrasies  of  the  monks,  which  kept  tiiem  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility. 

Ihe  complaints  of  the  Clumacensian  abbot  William,  led«  Bernard  to 

mnpose  a  tracts  on  the  relation  in  which  these  two  orders  of  monks 

alood  to  each  other.    He  laid  it  do¥m,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  unity 

of  Ae  church  must  present  itself  under  manifold  forms  of  life  and  <n 

intitations.    But,  through  love,  everything  becomes,  in  a  sense,  com- 

to  all ;  each  appropriating  all  to  himself  that  proceeds  fixmi  ihe 

spirit.^    As  to  outward  labors,  he  belonged,  it  is  true,  to  but  one 

Older ;  but  by  love  he  felt  united  to  all.    JN'ay,  b^  love,  one  possesses 

msre  than  he  does  that  performs  the  very  work,  if  it  be  not  done  in 

the  spirit  of  love.    Then  he  severely  censures  the  Cistercian  monks, 

idio  set  up  themselves  as  judges  over  another  man's  servants ;  who 

diseemed  the  mote  in  anchor's  eye,  but  saw  not  the  beam  in  their 

*  8.  zxxtI,  in  uantica  canticor.  S  ^-  sestinnt   saiqne   moltitaduie   intoentibiif 

'  L.  c  S.  xxxr,  i  1.  fastidiom  ingcrnnt  et  probatos  coenobitas, 

'  Thus  aaya  Ordericoi  Vitalis,  f.  714 :  Quantum    ad   fallaces  hominnm    obtutoB 

Korae  institationifl   aemnlatores  dispersi  despicabilioreS'facinnt 

mtt  in  Aqnitania,  Britannia,  Gasconia,  et  *  L.  yi,  ep.  15. 

Hibemia.    liizti  bonia  hynocritae  prooe-  ^  Tho    Apologia   ad   Goilelmnm   Ab- 

dan^candidia  lea  Tariia  indumentis  amicti  batem.                              .           , 

hiHti^  illodont  et  populia  ingcns  spec-  '  The  plnralis  nnitai       "            maiitas 

tacnlum  efficinnt     Yerifl  Dei  cultonbus  of  tho  •raloiia  milit' 

■chamate,  non  Tirtate,  assimilari  pleriqae 
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own  eyes;  who,  in  the  matter  of  external  obserTances,  accused  otiieii 
of  yiolating  the  Benedictme  rule,  while  they  did  not  hesitate  to  yuh 
late  that  rule  themselves,  in  regard  to  the  more  essential  matters  b» 
longmg  to  the  spiritual  life  ;  for  the  kingdom  of  Qod  is  <me  within  ns; 
consisting,  not  in  meat  and  drink,  but  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost, —  not  in  word  but  in  power.  Why  should  ^m 
concern  themselves  so  much  about  the  external  matter  c/l  the  monldn 
dress ;  why  neglect  the  weightier  matter,^  the  soul's  interior  drea, 
piety  and  humility  ?  Those  outward  observances  ought  not  by  any 
means,  indeed,  to  be  lightly  esteemed ;  to  him  they  appeared  to  oe  tto 
necessary  means  of  training  for  the  spiritual  life.  Yet  the  mere  fiMiB| 
without  the  animating  spirit  just  spoken  of,  was  unmeaning.'  Next, 
he  censures  the  misgrowths  of  monastic  life,  to  be  found  in  many 
branches  of  the  Cluniacensians  that  had  degenerated  into  luxury; 
the  pomp  and  state  affected  by  many  abbots;  the  splendor  and 
excessively  gorgeous  art  in  the  churches,  chapels,  and  monasteries; 
the  pictures,  which  fastened  the  eyes  of  the  worshippers,  calling  ksA 
tiie  admiration  of  art  and  repressing  the  feelings  of  devotion.^  He  sees 
something  Jewish  in  this,  —  something  derogatory,  therefore,  to  the 
peculiar  essence  of  that  purely  spirituflJ  worsUp  of  God  which  Chrie- 
tianity  brings  with  it.3  He  looks  upon  it  as  a  masterly  device  of 
cupidity ;  for  by  the  admiration  of  pictures,  in  the  loftier  style  of  arft| 
and  in  great  variety,  men  were  very  easily  drawn  to  make  donatkoi. 
Men  flock  in  crowds  to  kiss  thd  decorated  images  of  samts,  and  they  sie 
enchained  by  their  admiration  of  the  beauti&l,  more  than  by  xeve^ 
ence  for  the  saints.^  The  bishops  were  obliged  to  let  themselves  doim 
to  the  different  degrees  of  culture  among  the  men  whom  they  had  to 
deal  with ;  to  them,  therefore,  ho  conceded  the  right  of  employing 
such  sensuous  means,  to  excite  the  devotion  of  the  sensuous  multitude. 
But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  monks,  who,  dead  to  the  senable  worid, 
ought  no  longer  to  need  such  outward  means  of  excitement,  but  should 
strive  rather  to  reach  the  ideal  of  the  purely  spiritual  worship  of  God. 
Thus  Bernard  recognizes  in  the  rest  of  the  church  a  still  predomi- 
nating element  of  Jewish  sensualism ;  and  he  represents  monasticism 
as  destined  to  prove  the  chief  means  of  emancipating  the  Ghristiin 
life  &om  this  contamination,  and  of  presenting  Christianity  in  its  pure 
spirituality.  The  abbot  of  Gluny  also  holds  to  the  position,  that  the 
church  cannot  exist  without  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  manifoldnesB 
of  customs  and  regulations ;  and  that  love  should  reconcile  all  difier- 
ences, — love,  without  which  all  mortification  of  the  flesh  is  a  thing 
of  naught.^ 
Among  the  societies  of  anchorets,  the  order  of  Garthusdans  deserves 

'Nequehaecdico,quiahacccxtcrioraneg-        '  Mihi  quodammodo  repraesentant  an- 

ligenda  sunt,  cum  podus  spiritunlia,  quan-  tiqnum  ritum  Judacorom. 
qoam  xncliora,  nisi  per  ista  aut  xix  aut  nul-        *  Ostcnditur  pulcherrima  forma  sancti 

iktenas  vel  acquirantur  ycl  obtincantur,  si-  tcI  sanctae  alicujus  et  eo  creditur  sanctior, 

cut  scriptum  est,  non  prius  quod  spiritaa-  quo  coloratior.    Currunt  homines  ad  oico- 

le,8ed  quod  atiimale,  dcmdc  quod  spirituale.  landum,  invitantur  ad  donandum  et  magis 

'  Quae  dum  orantium  in  so  retorquent  mirantur  pulchra  qoam  venerantor  --'»- 
adapectam,  impediont  et  affectam.  ^  It,  17.    yi,  3. 
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ftttieiilarly  to  be  noticed.  Its  founder  was  Bnmo,  a  pious  ecclesiastic 
of  Cologne,!  distinguished  as  a  scholar ;  afterwards,  master  of  the 
Wtbedral  school  at  Rheims.  Over  this  church  presided  at  that  time 
cue  of  those  worldlj-minded  men,  who  valued  the  spiritual  office  only  as 
•means  of  gain,  and  of  gratifying  their  love  of  pomp  and  luxury.  This 
1VM  the  archbishop  Manasseh,  a  man  whose  character  is  aptly  set  forth 
bjrone  of  his  own  remarks :  ^'  The  archbishopric  of  Rheims  would  be 
•  fine  thing,  were  it  not  necessary  to  hold  mass  in  order  to  enjoy  its 
nreniieB."'  It  was  the  impression  which  this  profanation  of  holy 
flmgs,  and  a  mode  of  life  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  spiritual 
edfing,  made  on  the  more  serious  minds,  that  induced  Bruno,  along 
irith  several  others  like-minded,  to  seek  after  a  strictly  ascetic  life  in 
SlEtade.  In  the  wild  vallev  of  Chartreux  (Gartusium),  not  &r  from 
Grenoble,  he  settied  himself  down,  about  the  year  1084,  vrith  twelve 
mmpanions.'  They  built  a  monastery,  indeed,  in  which  they  held  their 
aaetings ;  but  instead  of  taking  up  their  residence  in  it,  they  lived  in 
•aparate  cells  by  the  side  of  it,  where  each  individual  spent  the  whole 
day  by  himself,  in  silence,  occupied  with  devotional  exercises,  spiritual 
itadies,  or  corporeal  labor.  They  despised  all  pomp  and  ornaments, 
even  in  what  belonged  to  the  service  of  the  church.  They  refused  to 
ieeept  of  gold  or  mlver ;  only  the  communion-cup  might  be  of  silver. 
The  abbot  Guibertof  Nogent  sous  Goucy,  gives  a  remarkable  example, 
showing  how  tenaciously  they  clung  to  these  principles.  A  pious  count, 
ittracted  by  the  fame  of  their  strict  mode  of  life,  once  paid  them  a  visit, 
and  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  abide  faithftdly  by  their  principles. 
He  warned  them  of  the  degeneracy  which  usually  followed  the  first 
strict  life  of  the  monks,  when  the  fame  of  their  strictness  had  brought 
flwm  into  the  possession  of  property.  The  impression  left  on  hun, 
bwever,  by  observing  their  singular  mode  of  life,  induced  him  aft^r- 
mrds  to  expose  them  to  a  temptation  quite  inconsistent  with  his  own 
eihortations.  He  sent  them  a  costly  vase  and  cups  of  silver.  The 
mnodui  immediately  sent  them  back,  declaring  that ''  they  wanted  gold 
nd  mlver  neither  to  give  away,  nor  to  decorate  their  church ;  to  what 
use  could  they  put  it,  then  V*  The  count,  upon  this,  sent  them  bales 
of  parchment,  which  they  needed  much ;  for  as  other  occupations  did 
not  comport  with  their  quiet,  solitary  mode  of  life,  they  preferred  to 
emidoy  their  leisure  hours  in  transcribing  books ;  and  they  made  them- 
selves useful  by  multiplying  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  old  theological 
works.  The  greatest  treasure  which  they  possessed  was  their  library  ; 
and  the  Carthusians  distinguished  themselves  above  all  the  other  mo- 
nastic orders  in  that  they  continued  to  maintmn  unaltered  their  strict 
mode  of  living  and  their  contemplative  habits,  when  their  order  came 
to  be  more  generally  respected^  and  their  monasteries  more  splendidly 
sndowed.^ 

*  Born  in  the  year  1040.  of  the  contemporary  Gnibert,  withoatpay- 
'BoniuessetKemensidarchiepiscopatiiSf    in^  any  regard  to  legends  of  much  later 

4  Bon  misMfl  inde  cantari  oporteret    Gni-    ongin. 

MTt  NoTig.  de  Tiu  soa,  L  i,  c.  xL  *  The  (perhaps  German)  monk  ^igel- 

*  We  foUow  here  the  credible  narrativea    las  Witeker,  who,  in  a  satlrig^p  di- 

YOL.  TV.  23 
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There  was  another  order  of  anchorets,  who  came  from  the  East,  woi- 
obtained  from  their  original  seat  the  name  of  CarmdUe9,  Mount  Car- 
mel,  in  Palestine,  had  &om  the  earliest  times  been  an  object  of  peculiir. 
veneration  and  worship  on  account  of  its  connection  witfi  the  i»oidieti. 
EUjah  and  Elisha  (1  Kings  18 :  19  ;  2  Kings  2:  25 ;  4:  25).  Ihe 
cave  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  prophet  Elijah  had  lived,  wu 
visited  bj  many,  and  anchorets  settled  down  npoa  qpots  in  the  liaxAj. 
When,  in  the  year  1185,  the  Greek  monk  and  priest  Johannes  Hiocu 
viffited  these  re^ons,^  he  found  there  the  ruins  of  an  old  and  eztenaTe 
monastery ;  and  he  reports  that,  a  short  time  before,  an  dd  monk  and 
priest  from  Calabria,  had,  in  consequence  of  a  viaon  of  tbe  prophet 
Elijah,  chosen  this  spot,  erected  upon  it  a  tower  and  a  smaQ  church, 
which  he  occupied  with  about  ton  compmions.  This  person  from  Calabria 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  certab  JBerthold.^  From  these  small  be- 
^nnings  rose  up  the  order  of  the  Carmelites,  who,  near  the  coia- 
mencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  obtiuned  a  rule  from  the  Ltlb 
patriarch,  Albert  of  Jerusalem.  This  rule  transplanted  to  the  West, 
would  necessarily  be  subjected  to  many  alterations. 

The  Christian  love  which  led  men  to  undergo  every  self-denying 
sacrifice  with  cheerfulness  and  joy,  and  wldch  overcame  every  feding 
of  disgust,  gave  birth  to  many  societies  of  monks,  having  it  for  their 
object  to  provide  physical  and  spiritual  relief  for  the  unfortunate,  aod 
those  who  were  cast  oflf  by  all  the  world.  Among  the  dreadful  plagoM 
of  the  Middle  Ages  belonged  especially  the  sacred  fire,  or  St.  An- 
thony's fire, —  a  disorder  which,  after  ii&cting  the  most  painful  suffer- 
mgs,  carried  off  multitudes,  or  else  left  them  to  wear  out  the  remaiDr 
der  of  their  days  with  a  body  rendered  helpless  by  distortion  or  in- 
curable lameness ;  ^  another  was  leprosy.  The  first-mentioned  fearful 
disorder  raged  especially  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.^ 
During  the  time  when  th^  plague  was  making  its  most  extensive  rav- 
ages, Gaston,  descended  from  a  family  of  consideration  amongst  the 
French  nobility,  in  gratitude  for  his  own  recovery  and  that  of  lua 
son,  wliich  he  attributed  to  the  mediation  of  St.  Anthony,  founded  and 
consecrated  to  that  saint  a  society,  of  which  the  express  object  was  to 


rectcd  n;;ainst  the  follies  of  all  classes  in  complete  editions  of  this  poem,  b  printeA 

his  times,  and  entitled  BrunoUus,  or  Specn-  also  in  the  Extracts  b v  Martcne  and  Dtt- 

Icun  Stullorumf —  a  work  composed  in  the  rand  :  Amplissima  collectio,  t.  vi,  f.  7. 
be^nuin;:^  of  tlic  thirteenth  century,  and        '  x\s  he  states  in  hu<  report  concerninf^ 

which  did  not  spare  even  the  monks, —  the  hoi v  places,  pnblishcd  by  Leo  AUadH, 

cannot   reproach   the  Carthusians,  as  ho  in  the  Collection  of  Sjmraicta. 
does  the  otliers,  with  hypocrisy  and  cil'cmi-        *  See  the  accounts  collected  in  the  Actis 

nacy.     Speaking  of  a  visit  which  he  pro-  Sanctorum,  at  the  8th  April, 
posed  making  to  their  order,  he  says :  —  •  Vol.  iii,  p.  408,  note. 

Gellft  mihi  dabitur,  qaam  voUun  lolos  habebo  ^  Sigehert  of  Gembluurs,  an.  1089  :  An- 

KoDo  mihl  soclu*,  nemo  minbter  erit.  nng  pcstilens  maximc  in  occidentali  part* 

BOiufl  enim  Dtaluan  solusaae  cibana  gmnam:  ^    ^,*^    .      .  ,  .         ..  •   ^  '  •  .. 

Bt  Bine  luce  meuin  aoiiu  ilibo  thorum.  Lothanngiae,  nbi  multi  sacpo  igne  intenom 

Camlfl  in  afiCernum  euncd  prohibentur  ab  eta  consumente  computroscentcs  excsis  mcm- 

Pnetur  eum,  si  quem  tabida  lepra  tenet.  bris  instar  carbonum  ingrcscentibns  ant 

Ad  IbranonTeniunt:  quo  litem  •cirerMolvant:  miserabiliter  moriuntur   ant  manibiu  ac 

Nee  popnli  Tanum  depopulantur  are,  j..  .    i>    .•      ^  .•  i^m* i 

Hoffpitta  adTentu  gauient  mutan^ue  dlnetam.  pedibns  putrefactis  truncau  mucrabilion 

Dant  quod  habent  hilari  pectore,  Toce,  mana.  vitae  reser>'antur,  multi  nervorum 

Which  passage,  besides  being  found  in  the  tione  distorti  tormentantnr. 
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Hnuflh  ramefl  for  penons  nek  with  that  disorder.i  Societies  were 
fenned  rf  laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  who  following  the  so-called  rule  of 
Avgoatin,  under  the  cUrection  of  a  superior  (magiiter)^  spent  their 
fine  in  taking  care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals ;  and  still  other  societies  di 
man,  who  deroted  themselves  more  especiallj  to  taking  care  of  the 
hpvas,  and  founded  large  establishments  for  the  express  purpose  of 
receiving  and  nursing  them.  The  eccleaastics,  in  such  societies,  at- 
isDded  to  the  religious  wants  of  patients ;  preached  to  them,  gave 
Ihem  the  benefit  of  their  pastoral  care,  and  the  sacraments.  The  ky- 
Ben  undertook  to  do  everytiiing  necessary  for  their  bodily  relief  and 
eonrfuii ;  also,  to  provide  for  the  decent  burial  of  the  dead,  according 
to  the  usual  forms.  The  Dommican  Humbert  de  Romania,  who  lived 
the  dose  of  the  thirteentii  century,  remarics,  with  regard  to  the 
of  the  leprous,  that  ^^  owing  to  the  danger  of  infection,  the  impi^ 
and  the  ingratitude  of  the  victims  of  this  disease,  it  was  one  of 
fliB  most  forbidding  labors  to  wait  upon  them.  Amongst  thousands,  but 
veky  few  were  to  be  found  who  could  be  induced  to  live  with  them ; 
iir  with  many,  nature  itfelf  revdts  at  it.  And  had  there  not  been 
iHBe  who,  for  Ood's  sake,  fought  down  the  repugnance  of  nature,  they 
weald  have  been  left  absolutely  deprived  of  all  human  assistance.^ '' 
Jaeob  of  Vitry'  says,  concerning  tiie  persons  who  devoted  their  lives 
to  this  arduous  work  of  Christian  charity:  ^^For  Christ's  sake  they 
bring  themselves  to  endure,  amidst  filth  and  disgusting  scents, — by 
driving  tiiemselves  up  to  it, — such  intolerable  hazdships,  that  it  would 
ieem  as  if  no  sort  of  penitential  exercise  wluch  man  imposes  on  him- 
•etf  deserved  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  this  holy  martyrdom,— 
hdy  and  precious  in  the  sight  of  Grod."^  Female  societies,  having 
llie  same  object  in  view,  were  also  formed. 

But  that  which  began  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  charity  that 
shrunk  from  no  sacrifice,  was,  like  so  many  other  noble  undertakings, 
imitated  and  abused  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  worldly  spirit  that 
■asked  itself  under  the  seemly  guise  of  religion.  Jacob  of  Vitry  was 
folded  to  make  the  bitter  complaint  that  many,  who  pretended  to 
devote  their  lives  to  this  nursing  of  the  sick,  onl^  used  it  as  a  cover 
under  which  to  exact,  by  various  and  deceptive  tncks  from  the  abused 
sympathies  of  Christians,  large  sums  of  money,  of  which  but  a  trifling 
portion  was  expended  on  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  bestowed.* 
fdpe  Innocent  the  Second  passed  an  ordinance  against  such  fraudu- 
IsBt  collectors  of  alms  for  S[^tals.s 

Among  the  foundations  for  benevolent  purposes  is  to  be  reckoned 
dw  order  of  TMnitarians.  John  of  Matha,  a  Parisian  theolog^,  but 
a  native  of  Provence,  and  Felix  de  Valois,  after  living  for  some  time 
IS  anchorets  at  Certroy,  in  the  province  of  Meaux,  joined  together  and 
founded  a  society  of  monks,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  pro- 

*  Bee  die  Coneetioni,  et  the  17tli  Jena-  '  See  oonoeminfr  him,  p.  60. 

■▼,  ia  the  Actb  Saoctoram.  *  See  Hist  ooddentel,  p.  3SS. 

^  Bee  the  ivoik  of  Hnmbertos  de  Roma-  *  L.  c.  p.  339. 

nb  de  eraditione  pnedicetomm,  c.  zU.  'Seeepp.ltb.l|^pN 
BibL  pair.  Logd.  t  xzT,  f.  476. 
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cure  the  redemption  of  Christians  who  had  £illen  captive  to  the  ini* 
delsJ  In  the  year  1198,  they  submitted  their  plan  to  pope  Innooerf 
the  Third,  who  ratified  it.  The  society  subsisting  under  one  aupeiior 
(^generalis  minuter^  was  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Trinity  (^Fratm 
domus  sanctae  trimtatis)^  and  a  third  part  of  their  revenues  was  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  redemption  of  Christians  held  in  bondage  amongrt 
infidels  on  account  of  their  faith.^ 

Down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  different  orders  of  monks  bid 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  pope  Innocent  the  Third  was  iiH 
ducea,  at  the  Lateran  council  in  1215,  to  enact  a  law  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  ^'  Whereas  the  excessive  diversity  of  these  institutions 
begets  confusion,  no  new  foundations  of  this  sort  must  be  formed  ibr 
tiie  future ;  but  whoever  wishes  to  become  a  monk,  must  attach  lumsdf 
to  some  one  of  the  already  existing  rules."  ^  And  yet  it  was  bst 
shortly  after  this  time  that  the  two  monastic  orders  were  constitated 
which  exercised  by  for  the  most  powerful  and  most  widely  diSosed 
influence ;  to  wit,  the  two  mendicant  orders  of  the  Dominicans  and  the 
Franciscans.  In  these  two  foundations,  especiallv  in  the  latter,  wa 
may  observe  the  renascent  power  of  that  idea  of  following  Christ  and 
the  apostles  in  evangelical  poverty,  and  the  absolute  renunciatko  oC 
all  earthly  goods,  which  from  the  times  of  the  twelfth  century  we  snr 
coming  up  under  various  shapes,  in  the  doctrine  of  Arnold  of  Biesdii 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  abbot  Joachim.  It  could  eamly  oome  about, 
indeed,  that  from  this  idea  a  tendency  might  spring  up  hostile  to  the 
dominant  church ;  but  it  might  also  give  rise  to  such  spiritual  sode* 
ties,  as  would  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  church.  For, 
according  to  the  idea  of  the  Catholic  church,  at  its  present  stage, 
points  of  view  and  modes  of  life,  in  the  greatest  variety,  and  evoi 
opposed  to  one  another,  might  subsist  together,  one  supplying  the 
others'  defects,  and  the  church  unite  all  these  antagonisms  together  in 
a  higher  unity  ;  they  would  become  heretical  only  then,  when  one  rf 
these  tendencies  came  to  exclude  all  the  others,  and  to  set  up  itself  as 
the  only  right  one.  Thus,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  married  HfiB, 
the  family,  subsisted  side  by  side  with  the  unmarried  life  as  a  hij^ 
stage  of  Christian  perfection,  those  religious  societies  that  renounced 
all  worldly  possessions  and  property,  might  be  tolerated  and  favored 
beside  the  splendor  of  the  papacy  and  of  the  hierarchy.  The  founder 
of  the  order  of  Dominicans  was  bom  in  the  year  1170,  at  Calarugnai 
a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Osma  in  Castile.  Even  while  a  young  maOi 
pursuing  his  studies  at  the  Spanish  university  in  Palenza,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  self-sacrificing  Christian  love.  In  a  time  of  great 
fomine,  he  sold  his  books  and  furniture,  in  order  to  provide  himself 
with  the  means  of  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  by  Us 

*  The  accounts  collected  in  Da  Boolay,  mia  rcligionam  diveraitas  grarem  in  eccitt- 

hist  aniTcrs.    Paris,  t  ii,  f.  524.  sia  Dei  confusionem  indacatf  finniter  pro* 

'  Ad  rcdemptionem  captlvoram,  qui  sunt  hibemus,  ne  quia  de  caetero  Doram  rell- 

incarcerati  pro  tide  ChrisU  a  paganis.    £pp.  gionem  inveniat^  aed  quicanqiM  roloerit  mk 

lib.  i,  ep.  481.  religionem  converti,  unam  de  approbatis 

'  In  tne  thirteenth  canon  of  the  fourth  awnmat 
Lateran  oonncil  of  the  year  1215:  Ne  ni- 
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m^e  he  excited  manj  to  do  the  same,  l^dacus,  bisbop  of  Osma, 
I  a  man  of  severe  cbaracter,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  good  of 
ohnrcb.  He  sought  to  bring  back  his  canonical  clergy  to  the 
Btness  of  the  ancient  mle,  and  similarity  of  disposition  united  him 
1  Dominick,  whom  he  received  into  this  body.  A  journey  which  he 
le  with  him,  in  the  service  of  his  king  to  the  south  of  France,  gave 
1  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  great  dansor  which  there  threat- 
1  the  church  &[>m  those  heretical  sects  whi<m  were  spreading  with 
it  rapidity,  and  they  were  excited  by  what  they  saw  to  direct  all 
r  attention  and  their  energies  to  this  one  point.  In  the  year 
'8,  fhey  came  for  the  second  time  into  these  regions,  after  pope 
beent  the  Third  had  despatched  twelve  Cistercian  abbots,  under 
direction  of  the  papal  legate,  to  put  down  the  sects.  A  council 
held  at  Montpellier,  to  deliberate  on  this  matter,  and  bishop  Dida- 
was  invited  to  assist  at  it.  When  the  latter  observed  the  great 
D  affected  by  the  papal  legate  and  others  who  had  been  sent  <m 
errand,  he  told  them  they  could  hardly  succeed,  in  this  way,  to 
see  any  efiectual  check  to  the  heretics.  They  would  come  off  still 
e  trimnphantly  in  their  attacks  on  the  church,  and  point  to  all  this 
ip  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  they  had  said  about  the  worldly 
I  of  {he  clergy ;  they  would  compare  their  own  strict  and  abste- 
OB-mode  of  living,  in  utter  poverty,  as  the  true  followers  of  Christ 
fbd  apostles,  wiUi  the  splendor  and  luxury  that  surrounded  those 
■tood  up  for  the  interests  of  the  dominant  church,  and  thus  gain 
pepular  feeling  over  to  their  side.  He  innted  them  to  take  the 
mib  oourse,  to  renounce  all  state,  and  by  a  strict  and  needy  life, 
le  themselves  on  an  equality  with  the  persons  extolled  in  those 
■•;  thus  would  thev  accomphsh  more  by  their  living,  than  they 
d  do  by  their  worcu.  His  sdmce  was  adopted ;  and  everything 
I  eould  be  spared  sent  away.  Bishop  Didacus  was  intrusted  with 
Election  of  the  whole  movement,  ana,  travelling  on  foot,  in  volun- 
'  peverty,  they  went  from  place  to  place,  preaching  and  disputing 
L  vatd  sects.  After  having  labored  in  this  way  for  three  years,  this 
op  set  out  on  his  return  to  Spidn.  It  was  his  intention  to  reoom- 
a  to  the  pope  the  appointment  of  a  certain  number  of  men  who 
ikL  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  sects ;  but  his  death,  which  took 
e  on  his  journey  homeward,  in  the  year  1206  or  1207,^  prevented 
from  carrying  his  plan  into  execution ;  and  it  remained  for  Domi* 
:,'  to  whom  no  doubt  the  experience  which  he  gained  in  these  tours 
ioggested  the  idea  of  lus  order,  to  realize  the  project  which  had 
i.'Oonceived  by  his  bishop.    The  latter,  on  leavmg  the  sou^i  of 


rbe  d«ath  of  bUhop  Didacns,  accord-  If  we  take  this  strictly,  it  would  be  in  tbe 

0  the  Life  of  Dommicns,  by  his  disci-  year  1S05 ;  bnt  this  sapposition  is  attended 
IbidaDu,  the  second  general  of  this  with  other  chronological  difficnlties;  and 
r  (the  sothority  which  we  here  follow),  the  ferme  stiU  renders  the  calculation  inez- 

place  ten  yean  before  the  Lateran  act    It  is  rery  difficult  to  fix  here  the  exact 

01  under  Innocent  the  Third,  ^  30,  determination  of  timflb^flMAadironolog^ 
h.  Angnit  t.  i,  f.  549.  A  tempore  obi-  ical  inquiries  in  ^^f^^^^^W  nmarki 
pbdotri  Oxomensis  usque  ad  Lateran-  to  the  life  of  0OB|^r^  '>4thAu- 
Tr»*^""—  anni  floxera  ftnne  decern,  gust  J^M  \ 

28*  ^ 
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France,  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  whole  spiritual  undertaldnfli 
After  the  death  of  the  bishop,  however,  he  retained  but  few  of  ha 
companions.     When  armed  troops  were  caUed  in  to  follow  up  thfl 
work  of  preaching  and  disputing,  and,  in  the  year  1209,  liie  horribia 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses  was  commenced,  Dominick  still  went 
on  with  his  labors,  and  the  cruelties  resorted  to  for  the  eztirpatioQ  of 
heresy  were  approved  and  promoted  by  him,  —  a  bad  precedent,  fi»6- 
tokening  already  the  history  of  an  oilier  which  in  after  times  was  to 
exercise  such  cruel  despotism  under  the  name  of  charity.     He  fooni 
a  few  still  remsuning  here  like-minded  with  himself,  who  joined  with 
him  in  forming  a  society  consecrated  to  the  defence  of  tibe  cfaon^ 
Several  pious  men  in  Toulouse  entered  heart  and  hand  into  his  BchemSi 
and  placed  their  property  in  his  hands,  to  purchase  books  for  the 
society,  and  provide  them  with  what  they  needed.     Fulco  himsd^ 
the  bishop  of  Toulouse,  favored  the  undertakmg,  and,  in  the  year  1215| 
went  in  company  with  Donunick  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  obtainiitf 
the  sanction  of  pope  Innocent  the  Third,  to  a  spiritual  society  devofeaa 
to  the  office  of  preaching.    True,  the  canon  enacted  this  veiy  yeir 
by  the  Lateran  council,  forbidding  the  institution  of  any  new  oidsr 
of  monks,^  -stood  in  the  way  of  a  compliance  with  this  demand ;  but,  at 
the  same  council,^  it  had  also  been  expressed  as  an  urgent  need  of  the 
church,  that  the  bishops  should  procure  able  men  to  assist  them  in  the 
office  of  preaching,  and  in  their  pastoral  labors.    Now,  the  supply  of 
this  want — a  want  so  sensibly  felt  on  account  of  the  great  nuinber  of 
ienorant  and  worldly-nunded  clergymen  —  was  the  very  purpose  and 
aim  of  the  scheme  submitted  by  Dominick  to  the  pope.     Innocent, 
therefore,  accepted  the  proposition,  making  only  one  condition,  that 
Dominick  should  attach  himself  to  some  one  of  the  orders  of  monka 
ahready  existing.     Dominick  selected  the  so-called  rule  of  Augustin, 
with  a  few  modifications  aiming  at  greater  strictness.     The  order  was 
to  accept  of  no  property  that  needed  to  be  managed,  but  only  the 
incomes  from  the  same ;  lest  it  might  be  diverted  by  the  cares  <^ 
secular  business  from  its  spiritual  vocation.    Pope  Honorius  the  Third 
confirmed  the  establishment  of  the  order  in  1216 ;  and  it  was  styled, 
in  accordance  with  the  object  to  which  it  was  especially  consecrated, 
Ordo  predicatorum.    In  the  first  chapter  of  its  articles,  it  was  settled 
that  it  should  hold  neither  property  in  funds  nor  income.^    It  is  evident 
from  many  examples,^  that  great  efibrts  were  made  to  enlarge  and  ex- 
tend the  society  by  energetic  preachers  amongst  its  earliest  members. 
Many  young  men  at  the  universities  and  in  other  cities  were  carried 
away  by  the  fervent  appeals  of  the  preaching  fnars,  and  finally  da- 
voted  themselves  to  this  foundation. 

The  founder  of  the  second  order,  Francis,  was  bom  at  Assisi,  in  the 
year  1182.  His  father,  called  Peter  of  Bcmardone,  was  a  merchant 
of  some  consideration  in  the  above-mentioned  city.  Devoted  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  Francis  lived  at  first  after  the  ordinary  manner  of  the 

'  See  above,  p.  26S.  *  Which  are  cited  in  the  Life  of  Domiii- 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  SIS.  kiu,  already  mentioiied.  c  U  and  Iv. 

s  Seu  c  iii,  ^  63. 
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mM ;  fliou^  eyen  at  this  time  he  was  remarkable  for  liifl  snsceptibil* 
ikj  to  Teligknifl  impreflsions,  and  for  his  benevolent  ^sposition.  A 
flevere  fit  of  sickness  which  befell  him  when  he  was  about  the  age  of 
twenty-foar,  is  said  to  have  left  on  him  a  decided  impression,  which 
eTentuated  in  an  entirely  new  turn  of  life.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
some  importance,  could  we  be  more  exactly  informed  with  regard  to 
tiie  nature  of  lus  disease,  and  the  way  in  which  it  affected  his  physi- 
eal  and  mental  constitution.  Perhaps  it  might  assist  us  to  a  more 
satis&ctory  explanation  of  the  eccentric  vein  in  his  life,  that  singular 
mixture  of  religious  enthusiasm  with  a  fiinaticism  bordering  on  insan- 
ity ;  but  we  are  here  left  wholly  m  the  dark.  After  iiis  health  was 
reetored,  he  felt  more  and  more  drawn  away  from  earthly  things,  and 
impelled  by  an  indescribable  craving  after  a  divine  life.  He  ttiou^t 
himself  admonished  by  Christ  in  dreams  and  visions ;  and  in  accord- 
•Qoe  with  his  habit  at  that  time,  of  referring  everything  to  sense,  he 
inclined  to  interpret  his  visions  aft»r  a  sensuous  manner,  until  he 
afterwards  taught  to  understand  them  spiritually.  On  one  occa- 
he  beheld  in  a  vision,  or  dream,  a  vast  palace  full  of  weapons, 
each  having  on  it  a  sign  of  the  cross ;  and  inquiring  to  whom  they  all 
belonged,  he  was  answered :  ^^  To  thee  and  thy  soldiers."  Taking 
tiiis  literally,  he  was  already  preparing  to  go  and  offer  his  services  to 
a  certain  noble  count,  with  the  expectation  of  rising  to  the  hi^est 
honon  in  the  profession  of  arms,  when  another  vision  held  him  back. 
Onoe,  after  long  roaming  about  and  meditating  in  the  fields,  he  stepped 
uto  an  old  church  falling  to  ruins,  for  the  purpose  of  prayer.  He 
proetauted  himself  in  deep  devotion  before  a  crucifix,  and,  as  he 
looked  up  to  it  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  he  thought  he  heard  thrice 
coming  from  it  the  following  words  addressed  to  himself:  ''  Go,  re- 
bdld  my  house,  wUch,  as  thou  seest,  is  falling  to  ruins."  These  words 
he  understood  at  first  as  referring  to  the  restoration  of  the  ruined 
building  where  he  was ;  and  he  set  about  procuring  money  to  repair 
it :  though  long  afterwards  they  were  interpreted  by  himself  and  his 
followers  as  referring  to  the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  church.^  The 
ehange  which  he  had  experienced,  and  the  extravagant  austerities  to 
which  he  subjected  himself,  caused  him  at  first  to  be  ridiculed  as  a 
madman ;  but  as  he  could  not  be  induced  to  swerve  from  his  purpose 
or  alter  his  mode  of  life  by  any  ridicule  or  any  insult,  as  in  trutii  there 
was  something  in  him  too  exalted  for  ridicule,  and  capable  of  attracting 
more  profound  and  earnest  minds,  so  it  was  certain  toat  he  must  come 
off  victorious  in  the  end.  It  was  an  age  in  which  the  exaggerated  and 
caricature-like,  if  it  only  had  at  bottom  some  profound  idea  harmoms- 
ing  with  the  tone  of  many  minds,  would  be  more  certain  to  further 
than  to  check  the  influence  of  the  individual  who  possessed  it.  Like 
many  of  his  times,  he  united  with  a  deep  mystical  element,  a  religious 
tendency  that  clung  to  the  outward,  for  which  tendency  this  outward 
itself  became  transformed  through  reference  to  this  mystical  element, 

*  BoBftvcntnra,  hi  his  Life  of  St  Francis,  sang^aine  soo  aoqolilfMHBj^^pditQt 
e.  ii:  lieet  principalior  intentio  rerbi  ad  sanctos  edocnit  «(  i|[|^^^^^^iia  fatkii- 
cam  ferrecur  (ecclesiam),  quam  Christus    bof  reTelaTit. 
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just  spoken  of,  into  something  that  savored  of  the  ma/^eal.  Tliiis,  fir 
example,  he  regarded  churches  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  veneration,  and 
exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  heart-stirring  eloquence  in  makmg  col- 
lections for  the  purpose  of  rebmlding  such  as  were  fiklling  to  decay. 
Among  these  churches  may  be  noticed  particularly  the  church  delh 
cated  to  Mary,  at  Portiuncula.  This  was  his  favorite  place  of  abode, 
where  he  loved  to  give  himself  up  to  prayer  and  reli^ous  contemnlir 
tion,  and  it  afterwards  arose  to  great  consequence  among  this  order. 
Once,  while  attending  mass,  ho  heard  recited  the  words  of  Chriflt  to 
tiiie  apostles,  when  he  first  sent  them  forth :  ^'  Provide  neither  gold 
nor  silver,"  etc;,  Matth.  10 :  9, 10.  He  took  it  as  a  voice  from  heavea 
addressed  to  himself.  This  was  the  idea  of  evangelical  poverty,  wUok 
had  already  vaguely  floated  before  his  mind ;  and,  assuming  the  dress 
described  in  Christ's  direction,  he  from  that  moment  travelled  abool 
preaching  repentance,  and  one  by  one  gathered  around  lum  several 
followers. 

When  Francis,  in  the  year  1210,  first  presented  himself  befors 
pope  Innocent  the  Third,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  him  Vk 
rule,  drawn,  as  he  thought,  after  tiie  pattern  of  the  i^ostolic  mode  of 
life,  he  is  said  to  have  met  with  an  unfS&vorable  reception.  The  popSi 
who  was  walking  in  his  palace,  plunged  in  thought,  regarding  him  fti 
unworthy  of  notice,  motioned  him  away  with  contempt.  But  he  wis 
led,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  vision  which  he  had  at  night,  to  entertun  a 
different  opinion  of  the  man.  We  know  not  what  foundation  of  tmili 
there  may  be  for  this  story.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  Innocent  paid 
him  but  littie  notice  at  first,  troubled  as  he  no  doubt  too  often  was  by 
the  rude  importunity  of  many  of  similar  pretensions,  still,  the  penetratp 
ing  glance  of  this  great  man  would  not  be  long  in  discovering  of  itself 
to  what  valuable  purpose  such  an  enthusiasm  might  be  turned,  if 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  church,  so  hard  pressed  in  these  timos 
by  the  sects.  Such  an  idea  —  the  idea  of  a  society  of  spiritual 
paupers,  placed  alongside  that  of  a  church  doing  homage  to  worldly 
power  and  glory  —  might  command  respect,  even  from  him ;  and  he  was 
taught  by  the  example  of  the  Waldenses,'  how  easily  the  enthuttasn 
for  such  an  idea,  if  it  did  not  attach  itself  to  the  church,  might  gn 
birth  to  a  tendency  in  opposition  to  the  church.  It  admits  of  a  ques- 
tion, too,  whether  the  report  is  a  true  one,  that  the  rule  of  Francis  met 
at  the  beginning  with  much  opposition  from  several  of  the  cardinals,  on 
the  ground  that  it  seemed  an  unheard-of  thing,  a  project  surpassing 
tiie  powers  of  man ;  till  another  cardinal  observed,  If  the  observanoc 
of  evangelical  perfection  is  held  to  be  a  thing  unheard  of,  impractica' 
ble,  and  unreasonable,  such  an  opinion  is  a  calumny  against  the  gospel 
and  the  author  of  it,  Christ  himself.  We  may  understand,  at  least 
fix)m  the  language  attributed  to  this  cardinal,  in  what  way  tins  age 
represented  to  itself  the  ideal  of  following  after  Christ. 

The  zealous  striving  after  perfect  purity  of  heart,^  impelled  FranciSj 

^  Of  whom  wt  shall  speak  in  the  4th  sect    nam  snstinere  frieos  in  came,  qnam  ario- 
'  As  it  it  expressed  in  the  words  of  Fnsk"    rem  camalis  libidinis  Tel  f^>o^»iBm  seotin 
cia:  TolsiaUliaaviro  soiritaalifNiiyaMif-   iomente. 
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inpatieiit  at  ereiy  motion  of  sinftd  last  which  he  discerned  in  himself, 

\o  ereiy  sort  of  mortification,  by  which  he  could  hope  to  subject  the 

My  entirely  to  his  higher  aspirations.     The  meditation  on  every  such 

itimng  of  ungodly  impulses,  brought  him  perhaps  into  contact  with 

larioDS  temptations ;  and  his  imagmation  pictured  it  out  into  a  conflict 

lift  evil  spirits.    It  is  singular  to  observe  how  the  power  of  truth  in 

Ui  own  consciousness  testified  against  himself.     Once,  when  engaged 

it  night  in  prayer,  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  saying  to  him :  ^'  There 

ii  not  a  dnner  in  the  world  whom  Qoi  would  not  forgive,  if  he 

toned  to  him.    But  he  who  destroys  himself  by  severe  exercises  of 

MnDoe,  will  never  find  mercy."  ^    This  was  an  admonition  of  the 

adj  Spirit ;  just  as  when,  once,  he  was  thinking  over  with  pain  some 

of  ttie  scenes  of  his  earlier  life,  the  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  all 

Iv  ons  was  given  him,  and  joy  filled  his  heart,  so  that,  resigning  hun- 

nlf  to  the  objective  grace,^  he  is  said  to  have  desisted  from  further 

idfiiiortification.    But  now  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared  to 

in  as  a  voice  of  some  wicked  sprit.    Yet,  in  the  labor  ana  constant 

ifltirity  which  he  recommended  to  his  disciples,  he  recognized  an 

i^wrtaat  means  for  preventing  inward  temptations  and  likewise  the 

iMte  of  time  in  unprofitable  talk.' 

He  himself,  however,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  attributed  no  value  to 
idtmortification,  in  itself  considered,  but  regarded  it  solelv  as  a  means 
far  overcoming  sensual  desires,  and  for  promoting  punty  of  heart. 
Loife  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  soul  of  all.  Once,  when  one  of  tiie 
■ODks,  who  had  carried  his  fastmg  to  excess,  was  deprived  by  it  of  his 
deep,  and  Francis  perceived  it,  he  brou^t  him  bread  with  his  own 
hands,  and  exhorted  him  to  eat ;  and  as  the  monk  still  shrunk  firom 
toaclung  it,  he  set  him  the  example,  and  ate  first.    On  the  next  mom- 

Swhen  he  assembled  his  monks,  he  told  them  what  he  had  done, 
added :  ^^  Take  not  the  eating,  but  the  love,  mv  brethren,  for 
voor  example."  Later  in  life,  he  did  not  shriiJc  m>m  preaching 
mm  the  pope  and  the  cardinals.  '^  His  words,"  says  Bonaventura, 
**  penetrated,  like  glowing  fire,  to  the  inmost  depths  of  the  heart." 
Onee,  when  he  was  to  preach  before  the  Roman  court,  for  which 
oecaaon  he  had  committed  to  memory  a  carefully  written  discourse, 
ha  fidt  all  of  a  sudden  as  if  he  had  forgotten  the  whole,  so  that  he  had 
not  a  word  to  say.  But  after  he  had  openly  avowed  what  had  occur- 
red to  him,  and  mvoked  the  grace  of  ^e  Holy  Spirit,  he  found  utter- 
laoe  for  words  full  of  power,  which  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on  all 
present.^  Zeal  to  promulgate  the  gospel,  perhaps  also  a  fanatical 
itriving  after  martgrrdom,  prompted  Um  to  resolve  on  making  a  voy- 
age to  Morocco ;  but  he  was  prevented  firom  executing  this  purpose 
by  mckness.  Respecting  his  missionary  efibrts  amongst  the  Saracens, 
we  have  already  spoken  on  a  former  page.^ 
The  spirit  wluch,  in  spite  of  all  his  fiinaticism,  animated  and  insnired 


'  BonETentara,  c  t.  rare  et  oxerdtari,  ne  otio  dedid  per  illidta 

'  L.  c  c.  iiL  corde  ant  lingua  ragentnr.    L.  c.  e.  v. 

*  Hii  words :  Yolo  fhUrei  meet  labo-       ^  Bonaventura,  f.  S94.     *  Set 
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UnB  man,  which  enabled  him  to  exert  bo  profomid  an  inflnenee  on  lo 
many  minds,  and  to  attract  to  him  men  of  such  importance  as  Bona- 
ventura,  —  this  spirit  discovers  itself  to  ns  in  many  of  his  sayrngs.    Hb 
constantly  taught,  that  a  heart  fixed  on  Grod  is  aU  that  gives  actiott 
their  real  importance.    In  showing  how  men  onght  to  despise  Ae 
outside  show  of  holiness,  said  he :  ^^  A  man  is  just  so  much  and  no 
more,  as  he  is  in  the  sight  of  God."  ^    *^  No  one,"  he  often  repeated 
to  his  monks,  "  should  value  himself  for  that  which  tlie  sinner  can  do 
as  well.     The  sinner  can  fast,  pray,  weep,  and  chastise  his  body. 
But  there  is  one  thing  he  cannot  do ;  he  cannot  be  ftithfiil  to  In 
Lord.    This  aione,  then,  is  our  true  glory,  when  we  give  to  the  Lnd 
his  glory ;  when  we  serve  him  faithfully,  and  ascribe  all  to  Um  which 
he  bestows  on  us.">    He  was,  in  some  sort,  at  strife  with  himadf,  as 
he  told  his  monks,  on  the  question  whether  he  onght  to  devote  himself 
to  prayer  alone,  or  also  to  busy  himself  with  preachmg.     He  thought 
that,  as  he  was  a  simple,  uneducated  man,  he  had  received  a  greater 
ffR,  of  prayer  than  of  preaching.    "  By  prayer,"  said  he,  "  one  im- 
proves himself  in  gifts  of  grace ;  by  preaching,  one  communicates  tlie 
heavenly  gifts  received  to  others.    Prayer  tend^  to  purify  tiie  albctioDS 
of  the  heart,  and  to  produce  a  union  with  the  true  and  highest  good, 
and  an  increase  of  moral  strength.    But  preaching  leads  to  a  £niia- 
tion  of  the  thoughts  on  outward  things,    finally,  in  prayer,  we  cn- 
course  with  Grod,  and  hear  his  voice,  and,  as  compamons  of  the  angeh| 
live  an  angel-like  life.    In  preachmg,  we  must  let  ourselves  down  a 
good  deal  to  men,  live  among  them  like  men,  —  think,  see,  disooarse, 
and  hear  like  men.     But  one  consideration  seemed  to  him  to  outweigh 
all  the  rest,  and  to  turn  the  scale  ;  and  this  was,  that  the  Son  of  God 
came  down  from  heaven,  in  order  to  form  by  his  example  the  men 
whom  he  would  redeem,  and  to  preach  to  them  the  word  of  salvation, 
reserving  nothing  to  himself  which  he  was  not  ready  to  give  up  for 
our  salvation.    And  as  we  should  copy  his  example  in  all  things,  so  it 
seems  more  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  we  should  renounce 
rest,  and  go  forth  to  work."^    Accordingly,  he  declares  the  activity 
expended  in  seeking  to  win  souls  to  God,  more  precious  to  him,  if  it 
proceeds  from  true  love,  than  any  offering.     But  that  preacher  is  to  be 
pitied,  who  seeks  not  the  salvation  of  souls,  but  his  own  glory ;  or  who 
destroys  by  a  wicked  life  what  he  builds  up  by  the  setting  forth  of 
pure  doctrine.     To  such  a  person  the  simple  Christian  is  greatly  to  be 
preferred,  who  lacks  the  gift  of  discourse,  and  yet,  by  his  own  good 
example,  promotes  the  cause  of  goodness.^    He  warned  his  monks 
against  overvaluing  their  own  powers,  when  they  thought  they  saw 
great  success  attending  their  preaching.     He  spoke  of  those  who,  when 
they  saw  that  some  had  been  edified  or  awakened  to  repentance  by 
their  discourses,  prided  themselves  upon  it  as  their  own  work,  when 
perhaps  they  were  only  instruments  of  others,  living  in  secret,  who 
had  wrought  these  efiects  by  thdr  prayers.*    "  Blessed,"  said  he, "  is 

^  Qaantom  homo  est  in  ocnlis  Dei,  tan-       '  Bonaventura,  c.  xii. 
torn  est  et  non  plos.    Bonaventorai  c  vL  ^  L.  e.  e.  viii,  t  2S6. 

'  L.  c  f.  8S3.  *  L.  c  c  XTi,  f.  325. 
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tttt  leirant,  \7ho  no  more  valaes  himself  on  that  \7hich  Ood  speaks  or 
voiks  through  him,  than  he  does  on  that  which  God  speaks  or  works 
throo^  another."^  To  the  vicar  of  his  order,  EUas,  he  wrote: 
^•ISiere  is  only  one  xnark  by  which  I  can  know  whether  thou  art  a 
fsrvant  of  God ;  namely,  if  thou  compassionately  bringest  back  wan- 
imkg  brethren  to  God,  and  never  oeasest  to  love  those  who  grievous- 
Ir  etr."^  He  particularly  recommended  to  his  brethren  itinerating 
wnm^  the  worid,  not  to  contend ;  not  to  judge  others ;  to  be  meek, 
fmct  loving,  and  humble.^  He  admonished  them  not  to  despise  others 
wko  lived  in  better  style,  and  went  better  dressed.  ^^  Our  God," 
■id  he,  *^  IS  also  their  Master,  and  he  is  able  to  call  them  to  himself 
ad  to  justify  them."^  Moreover,  he  warned  his  monks  against  ex-* 
m  asceticism.  ^^  Each  should  consider  his  own  nature ;  and  if 
Tequired  a  less  quantity  of  food,  another,  who  required  more,  ought 
isk  to  imitate  him  in  that ;  but,  having  regard  to  his  own  nature,  he 
Aoold  ^ve  his  body  just  what  it  needed.  For,  as  we  ought  to  be  on 
ov  guard  agsunst  a  superfluity  which  is  injurious  both  to  soul  and 
body,  80,  and  still  more,  ought  we  to  be  cautious  of  excessive  ab- 
,  dnce  God  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice."^  ^^  We 
called  to  this,"  said  he  to  his  monks,  ^^  that  we  should  heal  the 
mmded,  and  reclaim  the  wandering;  for  many,  who  seem  to  you 
Mnbers  of  the  devil,  will  still  be  disciples  of  Christ.''  ^  A  charactei^ 
klio  trait  in  Francis,  growing  out  of  that  blending  of  the  mystical 
dment  with  the  sensuous,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  his  reverence 
ftr  every  outward  thing  that  struck  him  as  ennobled  by  its  reference 
tl  religion  ;  for  the  clergy,  for  churches,  and  especially  for  the  conse- 
Mted  bread  and  wine  of  the  holy  supper.^  It  was  to  him  a  matter 
tf  importance  to  be  scrupulously  carefiol  that  not  a  leaf  on  which  the 
asme  of  our  Lord  was  written  should  be  suffered  to  remain  and  be 
(nfiuied  in  any  unclean  place ;  but  that  every  such  scrap  should 
moeive  the  due  marie  of  homage.  Again,  as  the  ascetic  bent  admits 
tf  being  easily  converted  into  a  contempt  c^  nature,  so  we  cannot  but 
i^gard  as  the  more  remarkable  tiiat  love,  pushed  even  to  enthusiasm, 
«tk  which  Francis  embraced  all  nature  as  the  creation  of  God ;  that 
ipipathy  and  feeling  of  relationship  with  all  nature,  by  virtue  of  its 
Qommon  derivation  from  God  as  Creator,  which  seems  to  bear  more 
nearly  the  impress  of  the  Hindoo  than  of  the  Christian  reli^on ;  lead- 
ing lum  to  address  not  only  the  brutes,  but  even  inanimate  creatures 
IS  brothers  and  sisters.^  He  had  a  compassion  for  brute  animals, 
iqiedally  such  as  are  employed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  symbols 
of  Christ.  This  bent  of  fiEmatical  sympathy  with  nature  furnished  per- 
baps  a  point  of  entrance  for  the  pantheistic  element  which  in  later 
tiiaes  found  admission  with  a  party  among  the  Franciscans.    As  in 

'  Opnsc.  ed.  Wadding  t  i,  c.  xvii,  p.  77.  ^  His  words  in  the  Oposcnlis,  p.  360: 

'  L.  c.  t  i,  p.  20.  Snblimitafl  homiliB,  qnod  Dominos  aniTer- 

*  L.  c  t  ii,  p.  172.  sitatis,  Dens  et  Dei  flliM  jg  se  humUiat, 
«  L.  c  t  iii,  p.  288.  nt  pro  nostra  saints  fill^Btfsiiii  fSor- 

*  L.  c.  p.  306.  miua  se  abscondat 
•L.c.p.841.  •E.g.:  m 
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general^  the  cuhmnating  pomt  of  the  fonn  of  Catholicism  in  that  dij 
exhibited  itself  m  this  order  on  a  certain  edde  ;  so  fixnn  many  othsr  of 
the  peculiar  ideas  which  inspired  Francis,  as  the  following  after  Ghriali 
evangelical  poverty,  —  tendencies  might  proceed  forth  which  were  al 
variance  with  the  church  system.  Sdzed  and  emblaioned  in  fti 
colors  of  a  sensuous  fieuicy,  that  profoundly  Christian  idea  of  fidknri^g 
after  Christ  gave  birth  to  the  story  of  the  five  wounds,^  sud  to  have 
been  imprinted  on  Francis,  after  Christ  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
miraculous  vision,  two  years  before  his  death,  in  1226.  Eye-witneaei 
are  appealed  to,  who  saw  these  marks  at  ilie  time.  A  story,  iriuflh 
assuredly  did  not  proceed  at  first  from  any  intention  to  deceive,— 
but  only  firom  the  «e2f-deception  of  a  fSsmatical  bent  of  the  imaginitinin, 
and  from  fanciful  exaggeration ;  and  a  stoiy  with  regard  to  whidi  it 
still  needs  and  deserves  inquiry  to  what  extent,  in  certain  eccenfak 
states  of  the  system,  a  morbidly  over-excited  £uicy  might  react  on  fti 
bodily  orgamsm.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  this  stny  hil 
contributed  much  to  promote  a  fanatical  and  excesdve  reverence  of 
Francis,  highly  derogatory  to  the  honor  which  is  due  to  Christ  alone. 

Three  spiritual  orders  were  founded  by  him.  Ike  one  abea^J 
mentioned,  and  which  was  the  first,  avoiding  each  proud  name,  caDaa 
itself  the  Society  of  Minor  Brothers  (^Fratres  vninoreB^  ]iSmoiriU»\ 
and  its  rule,  revised,  was  confirmed  by  pope  Honorius  the  Third.  Ite 
second,  was  an  order  of  nuns.  This  started  with  a  young  woman  ia 
Assisi, —  Clara,  whom  a  kindred  bent  of  Christian  feeling,  early  com- 
municated to  her  by  education,^  conducted  to  Francis;  and  she  was 
<2i6  first  superintendent  of  the  order  called  after  herself,  the  order  of 
St.  Clara  (at  first,  Ordo  dominarum  pauperum).  Next  came  the  Qaii 
order  (^Fratres  orcUnis  teriiij  tertiarii)^  by  the  founding  of  which,  in  the 
year  1221,  Francis  furnished  an  opportunity  for  pious  laymen,  who 
would  not  or  could  not  renounce  the  family-life,  to  live  together  m  a 
sort  of  spiritual  union,  after  one  rule,  and  under  a  superior.  They 
were  also  called  Fratrea  poenitentiae^  inasmuch  as  this  monk-like  moaa 
of  life  was  regarded  as  a  life  devoted  to  penance.  Many  pious  socie* 
ties,  which  had  proceeded  from  the  order -of  laymen,  might  here  find 
a  place  of  refuge  and  a  common  bond  of  union. 

The  peculiar  regulation  that  distinguished  the  orders  of  the  so-called 
mendicants  (Fratre%  mendtcantes)  from  other  orders,  would  serve  in 
a  special  manner  to  promote  their  more  extensive  spread  and  more 
general  influence.  In  order  to  their  establishment  in  any  place,  no 
endowed  monasteries  were  required.  Every  country,  every  village, 
stood  open  to  them ;  and  they  were  contented  with  whatever  indiffer- 
ent food  might  be  offered  them.  The  way  in  which  they  subsisted 
brought  them  into  the  closest  relations  with  the  lower  class  of  peojde. 
As  religious  instruction  and  the  pastoral  care  were  for  the  reasons 
already  given  most  neglected  in  their  case,  so  the  monks  who  interest- 

*  Qoinqne  sti^ata  Christi.  which  she  made  pilgrimages ;  ihe,  in  fadi 

'  See  the  accoant  of  her  life  by  a  con-  undertook  a  joarnepr  to  the  holy  sepnldm, 

temporary,atthe  12th  August  Her  mother  and  made  it  a  pomt  to  visit  all  toe  holy 

had  diatingoished  henelf  by  the  leal  with  plaoea  in  Syria. 
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rf  fhemseWes  inth  self-denying  love  in  their  spiritual  wants,  were 
neoved  with  the  more  hearty  welcome;  and,  provided  only  pions 
an,  well-instracted  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  were  selected  for 
Ibt  pnipoee,  much  good  might  be  done  by  their  means.  The  men, 
ated  by  pioos  zeal,  who  first,  with  a  sort  of  enthusiastic  love, 
upon  this  mode  of  life,  subjected  themselves  to  sacrifices  and 
inivations  truly  great,  when,  in  all  weathers,  defying  the  fiercest 
Mil  in  the  north,  the  fiercest  heat  in  the  south,  they  itinerated  through 
fa  eoontries,  entering  the  meanest  hovels,  and  cheerfully  putting  up 
itt  any  fare  which  the  poor  occupants  set  before  them  to  satisfy  the 
■ort  pressmg  momentary  wants,  and  at  the  same  time  sustained  all 
fa  tml  of  preachmg  and  fatigue  of  pastoral  labors.  Nor  did  they 
■Ar  fliemselves  to  be  driven  off  by  insults  and  ridicule,  whether  from 
Iqfmen,  whose  utter  barbarity  of  manners  and  the  want  of  religious 
Mbuotion  made  them  regard  these  men  as  unwelcome  guests,  or  firom 
jfldous  eccleaastics.  The  Belgian  Dominican,  Thomas  de  Cantmpre, 
vk  fived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  relating  his  own  experience  in  this 
njf  describes  how  he  and  his  companions,  so  wearied  out  by  a  long 
jUner  which  they  had  made  on  foot  as  to  be  ready  to  sink  to  the  earth, 
■imd  at  a  certain  village.  They  went  to  the  house  of  a  parish  priest ; 
tit  he  refused  to  give  them  even  a  morsel  of  the  black  bread  on  which 
b  fopported  himself  and  his  domestics.  After  they  had  wandered 
oicr  uie  whole  village,  and  applied  in  vain  at  every  door,  they  came 
Uijj  near  the  end  of  it,  to  a  poor  hut,  where  they  were  offered  a  crust 
rf  ma-bread,  — a  very  acceptable  alms  to  persons  in  their  condition. 
Ihj  sat  down  under  the  sky  and  regaled  themselves  on  this  fare ; 
al  never  had  food  tasted  so  pleasant  to  them  before  as  this  bran- 
bead  mixed  with  straw.  '^  And  not  without  deep  pain,"  says  this 
Mo,  who,  firom  being  a  canonical  priest  at  Gantinpre,  had  turned 
Donumcan,  ^^  did  I  compare  myself,  who  was  not  able  to  undergo  so 
msh  at  once  in  a  single  day,  with  those  deservedly-called  blessed 
M  who,  in  many  places,  and  in  much  worse  circumstances,  are 
ittged  to  endure  greater  hardships  than  these." 

With  good  reason,  if  we  compare  such  men  with  other  monks,  might 
kbe  sidd  of  them,  that  although  they  pursued  no  bodily  occupation  to 
Mun  a  subsistence,  yet  they  endured  for  other  purposes  far  greater 
ibots  and  deprivations.^  The  Benedictine  Matthew  of  Paris,  who, 
«mg  an  antagonist  to  both  orders,  is  certainly  an  unexceptionable 
itnesSy  relates  how  the  Franciscans,  directly  after  the  establishment 
f  tlieir  order,  were  favored  by  pope  Innocent  the  Third ;  how  they 

'  See  the  words  of  Thomas  Cantipra-  experience :  Yeni  pedes  in  Tillam  ignotam 

ni,  in  his  Bonam  nnirersale  de  apibus,  1.  mini,  longo  itincre  fatigatos  in  tantum,  nt 

fr  z :  Numqaid  primo  vides  in  praedi-  prae  debilitate  nimia  corde  mo  deficere  mox 

iloniiii  ordine  fratres,  ([ai  etsi  stadiis  con-  patarem.    Ingressi  fratres  domum  presbv- 

Mds  et  yigiliis  macerati,  non  habentes  in  teri  nee  saltern  frnstam  panis  nigerrimi, 

m  aes,  per  Intosa  et  labrica  pedibas  gra-  quo  familia  vescebatur,  potncrnnt  obtincre. 

ntM  terras  praedicationlbas  circaire,  im-  Inde  digressi  late  per  villam  nihil  prorsos, 

nta  frequenter  hospitia,  cibos  cmdos,  et  nisi  in  fine  yillae  a  quadam  panpcrcala  fra^- 

irat,  et  snper  omnia  ingratitndinem  homi-  men  panis  f orforei  nabuemnt,  donom  satit 

aa  nistiiieret    He  relates  in  the  same  magnom. 

lifter,  page  IM,  an  example  from  Us  own  'Seel.  e. 

YOLa  ly.  24 
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settled  themselves  down  in  societies  of  ten  or  seven  in  the  towns  mi 
Tillages ;  how  on  Sundays  and  festival  days  they  came  £)iih  bm 
their  seclusion  and  preached  in  the  parish  churches ;  how  they  wwi 
contented  with  anything  that  was  offered  to  them  for  the  satisfjing  ft 
their  bodily  wants ;  and  how  they  set  before  all  men  an  example  d 
hunulity.^  By  their  strict  mode  of  living,  their  depiivatiooB,  that 
disinterested,  indefatigable  labors  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  tihese  modb 
would  gain  the  love  and  respect  of  their  contemporaries,  and  so  mufik 
the  more  as  they  were  distinguished  thereby  from  the  other  ircMj 
and  degenerate  monks  of  older  foundations,  who  suffered  themselves  l» 
be  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  corruption.'  Certainly,  their  e&cmej 
as  preachers  and  pastors  for  the  common  people  had  a  great  in* 
fluence  and  was  attended  with  the  happiest  results,  so  long  as  dii 
care  was  taken  to  select  the  right  sort  of  men  for  the  performanoe  tf 
these  duties.  It  was  through  the  powerful  preaching  of  one  of  then 
Franciscans,  Dodo  of  Friesland,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  fts 
thirteenth  century,  that  a  stop  was  finally  put  to  the  practice  of  taldiig 
revenge  for  bloodshed,  which  had  continued  to  prevail  in  that  oounirf 
down  to  his  own  times.^  Pious  bishops,  who  were  anxious  &r  Ab 
salvation  of  their  flocks,  sent  of  their  own  accord  to  procure  mea 
from  these  two  monkish  orders,  to  take  the  place  of  the  vicious  aad 
ignorant  clergy,  in  the  oflBce  of  preaching  and  the  performance  of  pai- 
toral  duties.  But  the  latter,  finding  that  their  shameful  deficienoiei 
were  exposed  by  these  monks,  and  that  the  people  ran  afker  the  nev 
preachers  and  confessors,  became  their  bitterest  enemies.  Robeit 
Groshead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  example,  a  prelate  sincerely  amdoofl 
for  die  spiritual  prosperity  of  his  extensive  diocese,  was  inclined  to 
encourage  in  every  way  the  labors  of  the  mendicant  friars  among  hia 
people.  He  was  obliged  to  complain  that  his  clergy^  resorted  to 
various  bad  arts,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  away  the  people  from  the 
new  preachers  and  confessors  belonging  to  the  two  mendicant  orders ; 
whilst  otliers,  whose  influence  was  most  injurious  to  piety,  but  whose 
spiritual  quackery  brought  gain  to  their  employers,  were  welcomed 
into  the  field.^    He  bade  the  priests  of  his  diocese  take  every  pains  to 

*  At  the  year  1207 :  Sab  his  diebns  prac-  and  rnde  worldly  lives  of  many  among  Ae 

dicutorcs,  qui  appellati  sunt  minores,  fa-  Benedictines,  may  be  found  in  a  letter  of 

Tcnte  papa  Innoccntio,  subito  emergcntos  Kobcrt  uf  Lincoln,  in  the  collection  alreidy 

terram  roplevcrunt,  habitnntes  in  nrbibos  cited  on  page  200,  ep.  53,  p.  S4S,  and  cp> 

et  civitatibus  deni  et  septeni,  nihil  omnino  1^8.  p.  382. 

possidcntcM,  in  victu  et  vesticu  paupertatem        '  Thomas  Cantipraten.  L  i,  c.  i,  p.  ISO. 
nimiam  praefercntes,  nudis  pcdibus  ince-        *  On  whom  first  he  had  to  make  reqai* 

dentcs,  maximum  humilitatis  exemplum  sitions  of  this  sort,  ut  sciat  nnasqaisqw 

omnibus  praebucrunt.    Diebus  autcm  do-  saltcm  simpliciter  articalos  fidei  et  decca 

minicis  et  fostivis,  de  suis  habitaculis  cxe-  mandata.    See  his  address  to  his  clei^,  L 

untcs,  pracdicaverunt  in  ecclcsiis  parochial-  c.  p.  260. 
ibns  evangelium  verbi,  cdentes  et  bibcntes        ^  Sunt  qnidam  rectores  et  ricarii  et  neet- 

3aae  apud  illos  erant,  quibus  ofiidum  prae-  dotes,  qui  non  solum  audire  fostidlnnt  pne- 

icationis  impcndebant.    Qui  in  rcrum  co-  dicationes  utriusque  ordinis,  sed  sicat  poi- 

elestiom    contemplatione    tanto  perspica-  sunt,  ne  audiat  eos  popalos  praedicantes 

ciores  sunt  inventi,  quanto  a  rebus  praesen-  ant  iis  confitentur,  malitiose  praepediunt, 

tis  saeculi  et  camalibus  deliciis  comproban-  admittunt  etiam,  ut  dicitur,  praedicatom 

tur  alicni.  qnaestuarios  ad  praedlcondnm,  qai  solom 

'  Complaints  of  the  licentious  manners  talia  praedicant,  qoalia  ngmmmn  mdiif 
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|mnide  the  people  to  attend  diligently  on  the  preaching  of  the  monb 

Id  to  eonfeM  to  them,  bnt  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  those 

fttdo, —  flioee  qnaestuarii,  or  penny-preachers,  as  the  same  class  of 

Nople  were  called  in  the  sermons  of  tiie  pious  Franciscan,  Berthold, 

B  tte  last  times  of  the  thirteenth  centurr.^    He  requested  the  gene- 

iMlrfthe  Domimcans  to  send  him  an  assistant^  from  his  order  ;^  since 

k  ilood  in  great  need  of  help,  his.  diocese  being  large  and  more 

fqmknis  than  any  other  in  England.    It  was  his  desire  that  the 

inUndiop  of  Canterbuiy  might  have  men  around  him  that  were  not 

HlkTersed  in  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  but  that  had  also  studied 

ftrme  wisdom  in  the  sacred  oracles,  and  received  it  not  merely  into 

ftair  nundfl,  but  also  into  their  hearts,  and  bore  testimony  of  it  by 

Abv  daily  walk;  but  such  men  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  two 

Mflrs*^    So  agreeable  to  his  views  were  the  renunciation  of  every- 

tfng  earthly,  and  the  seal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  in  those  two 

Miets,  80  much  did  he  hope  from  them  as  a  means  of  good  to  the 

llareh,  that  he  is  said  to  have  seriously  entertained  the  idea  of  entei^ 

ll^into  one  of  the  orders  himself.    At  a  synod  held  at  Cologne,  under 

to  pftpal  legato,  Conrad,  a  parish  priest  complained  of  the  encroach- 

UMb  of  the  Dominicans,  who,  under  the  characters  of  confessors,  had 

liiilrived  to  mn  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  to  monopolize  everything 

to  tiiemflelves.    The  legate  upon  this,  asked  him  how  large  his  c(»i- 

K^on  was ;  and  being  told  that  it  consisted  of  nine  thousand  souls, 
▼erely  rebuked  the  man  who  was  willing  to  undertake  alone  the 
fmrniability  of  caring  for  so  many  souls,  and  did  not  rather  rejoice 
b  find  men,  who  were  willing  to  assist  him  gratuitously  in  his  formida- 
bb  mnk^ 

Bat  tlie  greater  the  influence  exercised  by  the  mendicant  friars,  as 
jmudiers  and  confessors,  and  as  persons  who  mixed  familiarly  with 


See  cp.  107  to  bis  archdeacon,  the  distingtiished  kindness  and  liberality  of 
'  In  the  letter  jut  referred  to.    Among  a  very  worthy  man,  whom  I  hold  in  grate- 
At  treasares  of  .the  cathedral  library  of  fal  remembrance,  the  late  archdeacon  Fal- 
Aigoe,  A  rich  and  important  collection  for  las,  I  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  consult* 
•farything  pertainmg  to  church  history,  are  ing  these  treasures  with  the  utmost  free- 
ID  be  foana  many  ouier  manuscript  letters  dom,  I  took  these  notes.    May  the  exam- 
nf  die  bishop  of  Lincoln,  serving  to  illns-  pie  of  that  excellent  person,  in  allowing 
into  this  pmnt,  which  are  not  contained  in  men  of  letters  the  freest  access  to  thoee 
Ihs  eollection  published  by  Brown.    In  a  ralnable  treasures,  shine  forth  as  a  light  to 
iMtor  to  the  pope,  in  which  be  laments  over  all  that  come  after  him. 
Ihs  eormption  of  the  church  and  the  great       '  See  above,  p.  807. 
MM  of  religioas  instruction,  he  mentions        '  Ideo  uos  pluri  et  efficaciore  indigemns 
Ihs  Dominicans  as  shining  conspicuouslv  auxilio  in  veroi  Dei  praedicationc,  confes- 
ibove  all  odiers  throughout  the  whole  land,  sionnm  auditione,  poenitentiarum  injune- 
tMS  pnedicatioms.    Ep.  6.    In  a  letter  to  tione,  prudentiori  quoqne  consilio  in  vario- 
dw  eafdinal  de  Ostia  (ep.  7),  he  says:  rum  et novorum  casuum  quotidie emereen- 
PkHns  Minoritae  per  Angliam  constitnti  tium  secundum  scripturarum  intelligentiam 
Mi  Mlsbfi  praedicationc  populum  efficaci-  sana  et  salubri  determinatione  nee  novimni 
Mr  fllnminant  ad  veriutem.    In  a  letter  to  tarn  efBcaoem  in  hac  parte  coadjutorea 
I  biahop,  IB  which  he  advocates  the  cause  quam  fratrem,  etc.    Ep.  40,  p.  334. 
of  dw  miiircd  mendicant  friars,  be  says  of        ^  See  ep.  114,  p.  SS8,  ana  Matthew  of 
ftm:    Verho  praedicationis  et  exemplo  Paris,at  the  year  1247,  f.  630. 
■Opalam  illnminant  et  snpplent  in  hac  parte       *  See  Thomas  Cantipniten.  1.  i,  c.  ix,  p. 
UbeMBpraelatomm.  During  a  short  red-  39. 
inee  ia  mgoe,  hi  the  year  ISl  7,  when,  bj 
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all  classes,  upon  the  people, — so  much  the  more  permciooB  would  il 
prove  when  it  came  to  be  abused  by  ignorant  and  badly  dispoeed  men; 
and  of  such  there  would  be  no  want  as  the  branches  of  these  ordeit 
extended  and  multiplied.     The  causes  that  had  introduced  corraptkn 
amongst  the  other  monkish  societies,  as  soon  as  they  attained  to  emi- 
nence, were  not  inactive  in  the  case  of  these ;  and  soon,  many  evib 
began  to  intermingle  with  the  benefits  which  flowed  from  them.    Ab 
they  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  the  popes,  and,  through  their  respee- 
tive  generals  in  Rome,  stood  in  close  relations  with  the  popes, — Ihey 
allowed  themselves  to  be  employed  by  the  latter  as  instnunents  fir 
exacting  money,  and  for  other  bad  purposes.    The  historian  Matthew  of 
Paris,  who  had  himself  perceived  and  extolled  the  good  influenoes  of 
these  foundations  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance,  com]dams  of 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  same  monks  after  the  lapn 
of  a  few  years  ;  how  they  erected  sumptuous  buildings,  and  though  it 
was  against  their  wishes,  yet  consented  to  be  employed  by  the  jiopm 
for  exacting  contributions.^    If  we  may  credit  him,  Robert,  bishop  of 
lincoln,  who  had  hoped  so  much  good  from  them,  denounced  tkm 
shortly  before  his  death,  because  his  expectations  had  in  so  maaj 
respects  been  disappointed.^      Men  had  occasion  to  compliun  of  tlia 
obtrusiveness  of  these  monks,  of  the  tricks  to  which  they  resorted  in 
order  to  slip  into  monasteries,  and  there  fix  themselves,  after  they  had 
once  been  voluntarily  received  as  guests.     It  was  said  that  they 
sought  to  elevate  themselves  at  the  expense  of  all  other  monks  ana 
ecclesiastics ;  that  they  took  pains  to  represent  their  order  as  the  odj 
holy  one ;   that  they  bound  the  people  exclusively  to  themselves ;  and 
enaeavored  to  instil  into  them  distrust  of  their  clergy,  who,  to  be  sure, 
often  furnished  occasion  enough  for  it.     Easily  might  the  people  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  regard  all  other  confessors  —  and   among  the 
clergy  there  were  but  too  many  whose  lives  were  altogether  scandar 
lous  —  as  worthless,  and  to  run  after  these  monks  alone  .^    The  eno^ 
mous  influence  of  these  orders  threatened  to  overturn  the  whole  pre- 
vious constitution  of  the  church,  and  to  do  away  the  various  gradar 
tions  and  intermediate  links  between  the  pope  ana  the  other  parts  <^ 
which  the  church  was  composed.^ 

Partly  by  the  force  of  the  idea  lying  at  the  bottom  of  these  two 
orders,  and  having  its  deeper  ground  in  the  pious  spirit  of  the  age,— 
partly  by  the  authority  which  individual  preachers  exercised  over  the 
minds  of  men,  the  minds  of  the  youth  were  especially  carried  away* 
Young  men  of  every  rank  entered,  sometimes, —  as  in  the  case  of  iifi 
&r-famed  Thomas  Aquinas,  contrary  to  the  will  of  their  parents,  ixito 
one  of  these  orders.     Such  as  had  been  brought  up  ip  a  luxuiioos 

'  Papa  (Ic  ipm.s,  licet  in^-itis,  suos  fecit  te-  latis,  ipsis   praedicatorilms  Gonfit«b«Btir» 

lonarios  ct  multiformes  pecuniarum  exac-  nndc  non  mediocritcr  Tilnit  ordinarioniBi 

tores.    At  the  year  1250,  f.  696;  comp.  the  dignitaa  et  conditio  .et  de  tanto  sni  eoi- 

jear  1234,  f.  339.  tempta  non  sine  mapna  confiisione  dblw- 

'  See  Matthew  of  Paris,  jear  1253,  f  752.  nint  nee  sine  eridenti  caiua,  Tidebant  oi^ 

•  See  Matthew  of  Paris,  year  1236,  f  3.54.  nem  ecclesiae  jam  enonniter  pertorbcri. 

*  Words  of  Matthew  of  Paris,  year  1246,  Comp.  the  docnmenti  of  eridenoe  fanvb- 
f.  608 :  Multi  praecipae  nohiles  et  nobiliam  ed  bj  Dr.  Gieseler  in  the  Stndien  ond  Krili- 
Qzorei,  spretifl  propriis  saccardotiboB  et  prae-  ken,  i,  1,  an.  1SS8,  &•  100,  and  onward. 
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Hiinner,  irerty  by  enfimfflasm  for  the  chtirch  and  for  the  salvation  of 
9oal8,  rendered  capable  of  enduring  the  greatest  hardships.'  This 
mllQence  on  the  youth  threatened  to  spread  still  more  widely ;  even 
at  the  universities  it  seemed  to  be  constantly  on  the  increase.  One  of 
fbe  main  directions  of  spirit  in  the  thirteenth  century  —  the  scientific 
qwculative  spirit,  penetrated  and  imbued  with  religious  feeling  —  was 
powerfully  ii^uenced  by  the  idea  of  these  two  orders.  Men  of  great 
ienteness  and  profundity,  —  destined  to  be  the  teachers  of  their  times 
and  of  Bucceedinff  centuries,  proceeded  from  these  orders.  By  their 
inea&s,  too,  a  ready  entrance  was  procured  for  them  into  the  universi- 
ties ;  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  they  would  become  masters  of 
iQ  the  influence  in  these  establishments, — that  these  great  institutions 
would  have  to  lose  their  freedom  and  independence.  To  be  sure,  the 
deCenders  of  these  orders  could  appeal  to  the  fSeict,  that  the  teachers 
^iiom  tfaey  sent  out  had  attained  to  such  eminence  by  their  superior 
filigence  and  zeal,  —  since  they  were  never  drawn  aside  from  their 
ifootk  by  worldly  amusements,  —  while  the  professors,  from  the  order 
tf  fte  secular  clergy,  were  wont  to  indulge  in  various  dissipations,  and 
fatowed  much  less  care  on  their  lectures.' 

'  .Moreover,  these  monks  contrived,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  establish 
Cieir  antlioritv  in  the  fanulies  of  noblemen  and  princes,  as  confessors 
9ffd  pastoral  laborers.'  Possessing  so  much  influence  witti the  popes-— 
ibo  often  chose  their  secretaries  from  these  orders  —  and  with  the 
potentates  of  tiie  world,  — whom  men  from  the  same  order  frequently 
nrved  as  counsellors  and  a^nts,  —  they  were  regarded  by  the  other 
Mnks  and  by  the  clergy  with  fear,  and  men  took  care  how  tiiey  got 
into  qoarrel  with  Uiem.^    King  Louis  the  Ninth  of  France,  —  whose 

C'  ty,  though  it  had  a  monk-like  taint,  yet  was  something  more  than 
;e  superstition  and  ceremonial  observance,  —  a  ^ety  truly  pene- 
liated  by  vital  Christianity,  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  —  pro- 
Boted,  from  religious  motives,  with  peculiar  zeal,  the  interest  of  these 
two  orders  of  monks.  Whecever  he  heard  of  zealous  preachers,  he 
nut  for  them  to  come  to  him.    While  residing  at  Yeres  in  Provence, 

^  Tbomifl  Cantiprmt  1.  ii,  c.  x,  p.  171 :  forrent,  scqaenti  mane  solennem  diem  con- 

Yidimiu  maxime  in  initio  ordinis  praedi-  stitnebant,  anditoribus  condensis,  et  sic  per 

otonim,  TidimoB  et  nunc  jnvenes  inex-  ineptas  vacationes,  quibns  sua  clerici  ex- 

partot,  delicAtoe,  recenter  a  saecnlo  veni-  pendere  se  dolebant,  optato  privabantnr 

niBf,  drcoin  terras  sodaliter  combinatos  stadio. 

Stter  BOGcntes  innocentes,  simpliccs  sicut  '  Bishop  Hobert  of  Lincoln  is  said  be- 

coUnnbu  inter  astntissime   malignantes,  fore  his  death  to  have  objected  to  them 

ynKtenier  tamen  aicat  serpentes  in  sni  cos-  that,  independent  of  all  worldly  considera- 

tudm  unbolantes..  tions  as  they  had  become,  by  their  renunci- 

'  Thomas  Cantipratenns  who,  we  admit,  ation  of  the  world,  and  therefore  in  a  con- 

wole  in  the  mterest  of  his  party,  bnt  still,  dition  to  rebnke  wickedness  in  the  mighty 

eoald  hanUjr  be  snpposed  to  manufacture  ones  of  the  earth,  they  yet  neglected  to  do 

what  ha  said  oat  or  whole  doth,  reports,  sa    See  Matthew  of  Paris,  at  the  year 

L  B,  e.  X,  p.  SSI :  Yidebant  scholares,  quod  1 2&3,  f.  752. 

■flgbtri  saacnlares  sicut  Tin  diTitiarum  ^Matthewof  Paris,  jear  1236,  f  354:  In 

iwialiii ■Bnomnnm  sunm,  daoebant<|no  in  multis  cedebant  lis  religiosi,  propter  poten- 

Mria  diet  saos,  et  qnum  vespere  multiplici-  tnm  offendiculnm.   Erant  enim  ma^atum 

Mi  fercalonni  obrnerentur  et  potuum  et  consiliatores  et  nuncii,  etiam  dommi  pa- 

pMlaA  ^^Ipf*'*  B<><^  possent,  nee  stadere,  et  pae  secretarii,  nimis  in  hoc  gratiam  sibi 

|gr  hoe  Buil  iuTeaire  in  manibns,  quod  pro-  saecularum  oomparantes. 

24* 
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he  myited  to  his  court  a  preacher  of  this  claas,  the  Fraociacan  Exm^ 
who  was  creating  a  great  sensation  in  those  parts.'  He  must  abo 
preach  before  the  Idng ;  he  did  so ;  and  told  the  Icing  that,  if  he  wanted 
to  enjoy  a  long  life  and  happy  reign,  he  must  practise  justice ;  br  ile 
contrary  course,  empires  had  sunk  to  ruin,  among  beUevers  and  un- 
believers. The  king  invited  him  repeatedly  to  stay  with  him,  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  Provence ;  but  the  pious  monk  did  not  wish  to  be 
interrupted  in  his  labors  amongst  the  people ;  he  excused  himself,  and 
spent  only  a  day  at  the  court.^ 

The  two  orders  of  monks,  countenanced  and  supported  by  sacb 
mighty  powers,  met  with  the  most  idolent  opposition  mm  the  univeF 
sity  of  Paris,  which  vindicated  agdnst  them  its  ancient  freedom. 
This  university  formed  a  society  distinguished  by  its  independent 
spirit,  a  society  which  boldly  maintained  its  rights  in  the  contest  wift 

Eopes  and  monarchs.  When  she  believed  these  were  encroached  upon, 
er  teachers  were  accustomed  to  suspend  their  lectures  and  sennom 
and  shut  themselves  up  in  retirement,  which,  by  reason  of  the  mat 
influence  this  university  exercised  on  the  scientific  culture  of  the  taxMf 
—  when  the  youth  resorted  to  it  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,— midft 
no  small  impression.  This  means  of  defence  was  also  employed  by  it 
during  the  present  contests.  It  seemed  at  first  that  the  cause  of  tke 
two  orders  must  succumb ;  for  pope  Innocent  the  Fourth,  moved  by 
the  complaints  that  came  to  him  from  all  sides  of  the  progress  of  lb 
mendicants  at  the  expense  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  order ;  of  ttie  in- 
fringements on  the  rights  of  bishops  and  parish  priests  and  tfaeintemqh 
tion  of  their  labors,— 'issued  a  bull,  in  the  year  1254,  deagned  to  protect 
the  latter  in  their  rights,  and  to  set  limits  to  the  all-absorbing  influence 
of  the  mendicant  friars.  He  thereby  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred 
of  the  latter,  —  who  interpreted  his  death,^  which  followed  shortlj 
afterwards,  as  a  divine  punishment, — and  who  felt  strong  because  thqr 
could  rely  upon  the  help  of  more  than  one  monarch.^     So  much  tlM 


*  The  following  words  of  his  last  will,  ^  Thomas  CantipratenoB  cfaanMSteriflie 

addressed  to  his  son,  characterize  the  man :  ally  remarks :  Eadem  die  paralyii  pemi* 

"  The  first  thing  I  recommend  and  pre-  sus  obmutuit  nee  unqaam  postea  inTaloit 

fcribe  to  thee  is,  that  thoa  shoaldst  love  aut  snrrexit    Qui  etiam  a  qoodain  §aiie* 

God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  above  all  tissimoviro  extra  murosorbisRomM  nmi- 

things;  for  without  this  no  man  can  be  festissime  visas  est  mortans  dari  tandii 

blessed.    And  take  good  hood  that  thou  Dei  Francisco  atqne  Dominico  jadiouMW 

doest  nothing  which  may  be  displeasing  to  L.  c.  1.  ii,  c.  x,  ^  21,  p.  174.     Cmnpare  Am 

God ;  that  is,  thnt  thou  committcst  no  sin ;  altogether  different  manner  in  which  the 

for  sooner  oughtest  thou  to  he  willing  to  free-spirited  English  Benedictiiie,  BCatthew 

suffer  any  torture,  than  to  allow  thyself  to  of  Paris,  judged  concerning  lh»  death  of 

be  hurried  into  any  mortal  sin.    If  God  this  pope.    See  page  187. 

sendest  upon  thee  misfortune,  accept  it  *  Thomas  Cantipratenns    saTS :    "  TIN 

cheerfully,  and  thank  him  for  it ;  consider  princes,  when  they  heard  of  a  hostile  MU 

that  thou  hast  well  deserved  it,  and  that  which  was  about  to  be  fulminated  by  thb 

everything  shall  work  together  to  thee  for  pope  against  these  two  orden,  swore  ttel 

good.     If  he  bestows  on  thee  prosperity,  Uiey  would  seise  the  possessions  and  rete 

Uiank  him  with  all  humility,  nna  take  care  nues  of  the  secular  clei^,  if  the  popt 

that  thou  dost  not  from  pride,  or  in  any  meant  to  destroy  the  two  orders:  *fbr,' 

other  way,  become  the  worse  for  it"  said  they, '  these  orders  have  been  giren  at 

'  This  is  stated  by  Joinvillc,  in  the  M^-  a  special  blessing  to  the  world,  by  ti 

moires,  ed.  Petitot,  t.  ii,  p.  384.  of  the  instruction  they  commiinkaite 
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ra  favorable  to  the  mendicant  friars  was  Innocent's  successor, 
exander  the  Fourth,  who  issued  several  bulls,  deciding  in  their 
por  against  the  Parisian  university, —  where  they  continually  sought 
extend  their  influence  and  to  monopolize  more  places.  The  rights 
Hob  nniverfflty  were  at  that  time  defended  by  a  man  of  great  firm- 
is  and  resolution,  possessed  of  a  strongly-marked  individuality  of 
aracter,  and  a  clear  understanding, —  tiie  Parisian  Ganonicus  and 
letor  of  Theology,  William  of  St.  Amour  (Guilelmus  de  Sancto 
nore^.i  In  direct  opposition  to  the  mystioo-speculative  tendency, 
presented  by  the  more  important  theologians  of  the  two  orders  of 
nkB,  clearness  of  understanding  constituted  with  him  the  predomi- 
Bi  quality.  In  a  writing  composed  A.  D.  1255,  ^^  De  peneulU  no- 
mmiorum  temporumy^  he  described  those  monks,  without  nanutig 
m,  as  the  precursors  of  antichrist,  as  mock-saints  and  hypocrites, 
iO^  by  various  wicked  arts,  sought  to  bring  all  influence  in  the  church 
Anr  their  own  control.  What  is  said  in  the  gospels  concerning  the 
iffisees,  and  in  the  pastoral  epistles  concerning  the  false  teachers  of 
I  last  tunes,  he  apphes  to  them.  The  same  points  he  set  forth  in  his 
Midiiiig;  and  courageously  defended,  in  conversation  and  in  letters, 
ttk  he  had  asserted  in  that  book. 

Hm  entire  mode  of  life  followed  by  these  monks  he  represented  as 
»  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  essence  of  Christianity.  He  brought 
liqit  them  the  precept  given  by  the  apostie  Paul  in  the  first  epistie 
flie  Thessalonians,  that  every  man  should  support  himself  by  the 
or  of  his  own  hands.  He  who  would  gain  his  livelihood  by  beg- 
^  18  beguiled  thereby  into  flattering,  calunmiating,  and  lying. 
bsD  the  mendicant  friars  maintained  thftt,  in  following  Christ,  they 
ova  to  reach  the  highest  perfection,  he  replied :  ^^  It  is  a  work  of 
efection,  for  Ckrisfs  sake^  to  leave  all  and  follow  him,  in  the  sense 
jn^faiiang  him  in  good  works.  Christ  invited  men,  Luke  18 :  22 
le  passage  usually  quoted  in  support  of  the  cormUum  evangelicum 
poverty),  to  follow  him  in  doing  that  which  is  good,  not  by  begging, 
'  this  18  a  thing  forbidden  by  the  apostie  Paul.  He  who  has  re- 
imced  all  earthly  ^oods  in  order  to  strive  after  perfection,  must 
her  support  himself  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands  or  seek 
I  nuuntenance  in  a  monastery.  Christ  and  his  aposties  never 
Kged ;  Christ  carried  about  a  purse  with  him ;  he  and  his  aposties 
a  women  with  them,  who  provided  for  their  bodily  wants.  The 
DsHes  gained  their  subsistence  by  working  at  their  trades,  and  re- 
iTod  freewill  ofierings  only  from  those  to  whom  they  preached  the 
ipel."  He  does  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  although  this  mode  of 
s^  which  was  really  at  variance  with  the  gospel,  had  been  errone- 
4jr  confirmed  by  the  church,  yet  tlus  judgment  of  the  church  should 
revoked  after  the  truth  became  known,  for  even  the  judgment  of 


, iple  thej  foniish  to  iC  c.  x,  p.  174.  biliorea  provocant  contra  iUos,  qui  eos  noa 

m  lealoai  defender,  and  the  fiercest  op-  recipiunt  ant  quos  odiunt 

MBi  of  the  two  monastic  orders  agree  '  So  called  from  his  native  city,  then 

nlhar,  when  William  de  St  Amonr  says  belongiDff  to  Bnrgmidy. 

teB«MdiGtuMt:rriiidpe8illis&voi»-  ^^             ^ 
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the  Romish  church  was  liable  to  correction.^  He  appeals  to  tiie  ao- 
fliority  of  the  Lateran  council  of  1215,  and  to  its  interdict  against  fte 
multiplication  of  monkish  orders,  quoted  on  a  former  page.*  ^'  Ytl 
why,  after  the  promulgation  of  tins  law,  have  so  many  new  foundation 
of  this  land  sprung  up,  unless  —  which  far  be  it  from  us  to  say — tUs 
council  erred  in  enacting  such  a  law? "3  He  not  obscurely  chaigei 
those  monks  with  pharisaical  arrogance,  when  they  appropriated  tiie 
name  religioj  a  name  which  it  was  customary  in  the  thirteenth  centmy 
to  give  to  monasticism,  to  their  mode  of  life ;  and  he  applies  to  tiisn 
the  saying  of  Christ  (Matthew  23 :  15),  with  regard  to  the  proso* 
lyting  spirit  of  the  pharisees ;  objecting  to  them,  that  persons,  wbo 
before  had  lived  in  simplicity,  if  the^  were  persuaded  to  embraee 
their  so-called  religion,  turned  at  once  mto  arrant  hypocrites.  Among 
the  artifices  by  which  they  sought  to  increase  tiieir  influence,  lie 
reckons  those  in  particular  by  which  they  endeavored  to  draw  over  to 
their  side  young  men  of  fine  parts  at  the  universities.^  As  fliey  exM^ 
cised  so  great  an  influence  by  their  preaching,  he  attacked  them  ate 
on  that  score,  accusing  them  of  having  obtruded  themselves  uninvited 
into  the  callmg  of  preachers  and  pastors ;  of  seeking  only  to  make  a 
display  of  their  eloquence,  their  penetration,  and  their  leanung,  bit 
caring  little  about  that  which  might  minister  to  salvation.^  He  objected 
to  them,  that,  after  having  procured  canonization  for  men  belonging  to 
their  order,  they  resorted  to  all  possible  means  of  glorifying  their  festi- 
vals, extolled  their  miracles  above  those  of  the  ancient  martyrs  and 
of  the  apostles,  and  even  boasted  of  spurious  miracles  ;^  that  they  con- 
trived, by  auricular  confession,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  all 
the  particular  and  personal  relations  of  individuals,  and  then  availed 
themselves  of  this  knowledge  to  sway  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  draw 
them  off  from  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.^ 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  he  hints  at  the  possibility  of  a  schism 
of  the  church,  to  be  brought  about  by  their  means.  If  once  the  prel- 
ates should  perceive  it  to  be  necessary  to  resist  their  encroachments 
and  their  overgrown  authority,  they  might  easily  be  tempted  to  go  to 
the  length  of  renouncing  obedience  to  them ;  and  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  men  would  also  renounce  obedience  to  the  Roman  see, 
and  the  unity  of  the  church  being  thus  broken  up,  the  way  would  be 
prepared  for  the  coming  of  antichrist.^  It  is  worthy  of  notice  agam, 
that  he  foretells  how,  as  opponents  of  the  secularization  of  the  clergy, 
as  defenders  of  humility  in  the  appearance  of  the  church,  they  would 
incite  the  monarchs  to  deprive  the  church  of  all  her  secular  possessions, 
on  the  ground  that  nothing  but  a  purely  spiritual  jurisdiction  belonged 

'  Cap.  xii.  am  et  alioram  profidant,  sed  ex  quQwi 

'  Page  268.  singularitereroditi  apparent,  p.  395. 

'  Secta  sua,  qnam  religionem  appellant,  '  Pa^  413. 

c.  xiY.  ^  Cujuslibet  proprietates  perconfenioiMf 

^  Pieramqne  circumennt  anlvcrsitates,  in  rimando  et  sic  popalnm  mnltipliciter  tibi 

<|nibas  Juveacs  in^niosi  etsnbtiles  valeant  alliciendo  ct  a  suornm  praelatorum  et  doc- 

invenin,  quibus  mTcntu  circumennt  illos  tomm  veracinm  doctrina  et  conailiia  aY«r> 

verbis  compositis,  commendantes  snnm  sta-  tendo,  p.  208. 

tnm  et  suas  traditionea,  p.  319.  '  Page  909. 

*  Non  ea  qiuereatet  quae  ad  Mlatem  ni* 
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to  ber.i  He  spoke  against  a  certain  pietistic  bent,  promoted  by  the 
iiifliieiioe  of  these  monks,  which  led  men  to  look  npon  a  coarse  and 
Kjnalid  dress  as  a  mark  of  humility.  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary, 
ftat  one  might  wear  even  sumptuous  apparel,  were  it  but  appropriate 
to  the  station  of  the  individual  and  to  the  customs  of  the  land,  and 
not  subservient  to  pride  ;^  and  that  pride  may  go  in  the  dress  of  a 
begzar  as  well  as  in  costly  robes.  Pride  in  a  beggarly  garb  was  so 
m^  the  worse,  because  it  carried  hypocrisy  along  witii  it,  which  he 
proved  by  quoting  Matthew  6 :  16. ^  Nor  cUd  he  hesitate  to  attack 
the  direction  which  had  been  given  by  the  influence  of  the  mendicant 
friirs  to  the  piety  of  kmg  Louis  the  Ninth.  He  ssud,  among  other 
tUngB,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that  it  behooved  kmss^  to  clothe  them- 
idvas  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  their  exalted  station,  since  this 
ms  reqiusite  in  order  to  mamtain  their  royal  dignity.  It  was  not 
lequired  of  them  that  they  should  hear  many  masses  every  day,'  or 
ttat  they  should  attend  early  mass ;  but  that  they  should  dispense 
jnstice,  and  faithfully  fulfil  their  calling.  To  put  down  the  party  of 
die  Papellardi,"  (a  term  equivalent  to  canters,  pietists,  in  later 
tbaes,)  among  whom  Louis  the  Ninth  was  reckoned  by  worldly- 
nnded  people  and  the  opponents  of  monkish  piety ,^  he  employed 
die  following  singular  argument :  '^  Were  it  a  sin  to  wear,  under 
befitting  circumstances,  a  costly  garment,  Christ  would  not  have  worn 
ditt  seamless  coat  (John  19:  23),  which,  in  relation  to  his  poverty, 

'  Sab  eo  etiam  praetexta,  qnod  sint  ha-  les  prudes  da  monde  ne  paissent  diro :  voni 

■Bitatis  eoclesiae  selatores  laudant  et  josti-  en  raites  trop,  n'aossi  les  jeanes  f^ns :  vooi 

ieuK  principes  saecalares,  temporalem  ec-  en  faites  pea.    Ed.  Petitot,  p.  175. 

denae  jorisdictionem  coarctantes,  dicentes  *  King  Louis  heard  daily  two,  frcquentlj 

idUeec  ac  penoadentes  dictis  principibus,  three  or  four,  masses.  To  the  nobles,  who 

^Bod  eoclesiae  non  debet  habere  jurisdic-  murmured  at  this,  he  said,  *^  If  he  onlj 

boMm  temporalem,  ut  sic  ad  eos  fadlius  would  spend  the  same  amount  of  time  in 

neannim  habeant  in  suis  negotiis,  p.  419.  throwing  dice,  or  in  hunting  in  the  forest, 

'  He  was  charged  with  asserting,  Quod  nobody  would  have  a  word  to  object"  See 

pRtiositas  restium  non  nocet  vel  juvat  ad  Gottfried  de  Beaulieu,  1.  c.  1 456.  William 

■eeolom.     But  he  declared  that  he  had  de  St.  Amour  is  doubtless  referred  to  in 

expresaed  himself  as  follows :    Quod  licet  what  Thomas  Cantipratenus  says  (see  pa^ 

111  Teste  pretiosa,  dum  tamen  non  excedat  277),  in  his  Bonum  Universale,  1.  li,  c  Wii, 

\omo  Tel  roolier  modulum  personae  suae  S  64,  p.  588 :     Embescebat  theologicM 

ni  mwna  proTindae,  vel  non  hoc  fadat  cathedrae  viUs  ille  praesumptor,  qui  prae* 

cusa  moTendae  concupiscentiae.  dicavit,  ipsum,  de  quo  scripsimus  regexn. 

'Plage 98.  non  debere  communibus  uti  vestibus  sea 

^  King  Louis  the  Ninth  declared  himself  semper  purpuratum  incedere,  nee  pluret 

Ippoaed  to  superfluity  of  ornament  in  dress ;  roissas  audiro,  quam  unam.  Mortaliter  aa* 

iDd  aud  that  the  money  expended  in  this  tem  peccare  dicebat  omnes  illos,  qui  dictum 

way  had  better  be  given  to  tne  poor.    See  regem  inducerent  ad  hnjusmodi  deYotionia 

Ua  life  by  Gottfried  of  Beaulieu,  in  Du  et  humilitatis  exemplum. 

Chasne,  script  hist  France,  t  v,  f.  447.    It  '  The  name  denotes,  etymologically,  a 

was  his  wisli  to  wear  on  Friday  and  sev-  person  wholly  devoted  to  the  popes,  the 

iwl  other  days,  for  penance,  a  hair  shirt  parsons,  the  clergy.    The  Papellardi  were, 

(eiUeiiMi),  next  his  body ;   but  his  own  con-  m  the  Uurteeth  century,  most  directlr  op- 

fetsor  told  hifn  that  such  penance  was  not  posed  to  tiie  people  of  the  world,  Mun- 

beflKing  a  person  in  his  station ;  he  ought  danis. 

mther  to  be  bountiful  in  bestowing  alms,  ^  Rex  papellardus.  Vid.  Thomas  Canti- 
rad  to  be  strict  in  administering  justice  to  praten,  1.  c.  §  63.  It  is  related  tliat  the  Do- 
Us  Biibiects.  L.c.  f.  451.  Tet  Joinville,  minicans  almost  persuaded  the  king  to  con- 
in  his  Memoirs,  cites  a  principle  set  forth  sent  to  be  admitted  into  their  order ;  vid. 
Vy  this  monarch:  QueTon  seooit  vestiren  Kicherii  Chronicon  Senonense,  1.  iv,  e. 
iSUe  mani^  et  porter  selon  son  estat,  que  xxxvii.    D'Achery  Spidleg,  t  ii,  f .  645. 
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omst  have  been  costly  enough."  >  Accordingiyy  he  warned  men  agsumt 
that  false  humility  which  is  assumed  for  appearance  sake ;  and  is  nil 
to  haye  remarked,  in  one  of  his  sermons,'  "Were  one  now  to  put  on 
80  costly  a  garment,  the  Papellardi  would  spit  at  him,  as  Vbe  pharuea 
spat  in  the  face  of  our  Loid  Jesus  Christ,  when  so  clad."  And  Aoee 
the  idea  which  lay  at  bottom  of  the  orders  of  the  mendicant  friars,  was  m 
idea  widely  preyailing ;  since  there  were,  indeed,  a  number  of  sodetiesof 
laymen,  men  and  women,  who  had  associated  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging in  a  similar  mode  of  life  ;  and  since  it  was  the  custom  to  all 
the  persons  thus  associated,  praying  brethren  (beffhtxrcU)  and  prayiDjg 
sisters  (be^iinaej  leguitae\  TVllliam  of  St.  Amour  could  say,  m 
defence  of  himself,  that  "  the  mendicant  friars  had  no  right  to  regird 
his  strictures  on  the  pietidtic  bent  that  belonged  amongst  the  dangen 
of  the  last  times,  as  an  attack  upon  their  particular  mode  of  fife,— 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  apostolic  see ;  for  in  truth  all  Us 
remarks  applied  to  those  pious  associations  which  rested  upon  no  soeh 
high  authority,  but  had  been  attacked  from  various  quarters.  He 
referred  particularly  to  those  young  men  and  middens  itinerafine 
about  in  France,  who,  under  pretence  of  liring  only  for  prayer,'  Iiad 
really  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  get  rid  of  work,  and  live  on  ibe 
alms  of  the  pious.^  As  he  had  attacked  none  of  those  orders  Ij 
name,  which  subsisted  by  authority  of  the  Roman  church,  so,  wfaoeter 
felt  himself  hit  by  what  he  had  remarked  in  a  very  general  wsy, 
about  uncalled  preachers,  canters,  beggars,  and  vagabonds,  would  im 
that  he  was  accused  by  nobody  but  hmiself."^ 

The  cause  of  these  monastic  orders  was  defended  with  spirit  and 
ingenuity  by  distinguished  men  of  their  own  body  ;  such  as  Bonaveo- 
tura,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  but  yet,  not  without  ft 
due  share  of  that  sophistry  of  party  feeling,  which  may  be  discerned 
on  both  sides.  Their  statements  do,  on  the  one  haha,  really  expoee 
the  injustice  and  extravagance  of  many  things  said  by  their  antago- 
nists ;  but  on  the  other,  they  are  obliged  to  testify,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, to  truth  which  bore  unfavorably  on  their  own  interests. 

With  the  greatest  justice  the  defenders  of  the  mendicant  friars  could 
aflSnn  that  the  bad  state  of  the  clergy  rendered  such  kind  of  as- 
sistance as  that  which  was  furnished  to  the  church  by  their  orders,  a 
matter  of  necessity.  Bonaventura  maintained,  that  ^^  because  nm 
within  the  church  were  continually  on  the  increase,  and  the  bishops, 
occupied  with  external  things,  could  not  turn  their  attention  to  spiritual 
affairs ;  because  few  shepherds  resided  with  their  churches,  but  the  mar 


'  Pa^  97.  eleemosjnis  in  otio  corpora]!  sub  pFsetezta 

'  Yet  k  is  not  affirmed  that  he  expressed  orandi,  cam  nallins  sint  religponis  per  la* 

himself  in  precisely  these  words.  dem  apostolicam  approbatae,  p.  91. 

'  Like  tliose  more  ancient  Euchites.  *  Si  qui  ergo  praedicatores  contra  se  spe- 

^  Propter  qaosdam  juvenes,  quos  appel-  cialiter  dicta  ex  more  snspiccntur,  et  aise- 

lant  bonos  valetos  et  propter  quasdam  mn-  rant  et  ideo  ea  ferre  non  possint,  sed  con- 

lieres  juvenes,  qaos  ap{>ellant  beguinas  per  tra  ilia  quasi  ad  suam  dcfcn*>ionem  se  prae- 

totnm  regnum  jam  dinusas.  qui  omnes,  cam  parent  et  eorum  praedicatores  impagnen^ 

sint  Talidi  ad  operandum,  parum  oerte  aut  videntar  esse  tales,  qnales  sopim  dictum  eii| 

nihil  Tolent  operari,  sod  Tirere  volant  da  p.  440. 
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i^  committed  ike  gaidanee  of  souls  to  hireling  vicars,  who  were 
uie  most  part  ignorant,  negligent,  and  impure  m  their  lives, — there- 
»  the  pope,  on  whom  devolves  the  care  of  the  whole  church,  has 
led  us  to  the  assistance  of  the  clergy  and  the  communities."'   How 
7  necessary  it  was  that  preaching  and  pastoral  duties  should  be 
rusted  to  oUiers  besides  the  parish  priests,  Thomas  Aquinas  proves, 
referring  to  the  incompetency  of  many  priests,  who  in  a  large  num- 
*  of  districts  were  so  ignorant  as  not  even  to  understand  the  Latin  Ian- 
ige.  '^  Very  few,  indeed,"  he  said,  ^^  had  made  themselves  acquainted 
h,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  though   a  preacher  of  the  divine  word 
old  be  well  instructed  in  them."    Agun,  many  communities  were 
bnqge  that  a  smgle  parish  priest,  who  did  nothing  else  in  his  whole 
)  would  find  it  impossible  to  hear  carefully  the  confessions  of  all. 
peiience  teaches,  too,  that  if  they  had  none  to  confess  to  but  their 
i  parish  priests,  many  would  wholly  omit  it ;   either  from  an  un* 
Bigness  to  confess  their  uns  to  those  with  whom  they  daily  asso- 
ted,  or  because  they  looked  upon  them  as  their  enemies,  or  for  various 
•r  reasons.     They  whose  business  it  was  to  care  for  the  salvation 
iouls,  should  be  distmguished  for  their  knowledge  and  their  holy 
m ;   and  a  sufficient  number  of  men  of  this  sort  could  not  be  found 
MDvide  for  the  wants  of  the  parish  priests  throughout  the  entire 
nd ;  rince,  indeed,  it  was  on  account  of  the  want  of  well-informed 
11,  Hiat  the  ordinance  of  the  Lateran  council,  of  the  year  1215| 
ft,  in  all  the  metropolitan  churches,  men  should  be  appointed  capable 
teaching  theology  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  secular 
rgr*   But  by  these  monks  the  want  was  supplied  to  a  much  greater 
ent  than  had  been  required  by  that  council ;  so  that,  in  the  words 
baiah,  the  land  was  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord.     Ezperi- 
le  plidnly  showed  how  much  had  been  accomplished  by  these  (orders, 
oded  for  the  support  of  the  priests  who  could  not  satisfy  all  de- 
Mbi.  In  many  countries  heresy  had  by  their  means  been  extirpated ; 
af  infidels  reclaimed  to  the  faith ;  manv  persons  in  various  parts  of 
world  instructed  in  the  law  of  God;   very  many  awakened  to 
entance ;  so  that  if  any  one  ventured  to  pronounce  such  establisk* 
qIb  unprofitable,  it  could  be  clearly  made  out  against  him  that  he 
ied  them  on  account  of  the  grace  which  wrought  through  them,  and 
le  himself  guilty  of  sinning  against  the  Holy  Ghost.^ 
[t  might  now  be  argued  again  in  defence  of  these  orders,  that  if 
J  were  designed  for  the  purposes  above  described,  then  it  became 
leaaary  for  the  members  to  pursue  those  studies  which  were  requisite 
xoalify  them  for  their  office ;  that,  in  order  to  get  this  education, 
I  fit  themselves  for  discharging  the  duties  of  this  vocation,  they 
Bt  not  be  reqmred  to  support  themselves  by  the  labor  of  their  own 
ids.    This,  Bonaventura  sets  forth  as  follows :   ^^  No  one  amongst 
"  says  he,  ^^  is  allowed  to  be  idle,  but  the  sick.      Some  busy  them- 
ree  with  study,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  business  of 

8oe  Detenninationes  circa  regnlam,  S.       '  Contra  impng^nantes  raligionem  opusa 
Ddsd,  opp.  t  Tii,  ed.  Lugd.  1 330.  zri,  ed  Yenet)  t  six,  page  341,  et  leqq. 
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iDfltnicting  the  futhfol ;  others,  with  the  performance  of  diyme  wor* 
ship ;  others,  with  the  collecting  of  ahns  for  the  support  of  the  com* 
munity ;  others  bestow  their  sendees,  with  which  thej  are  special^ 
charged,  on  the  sick  and  the  healthy ;  those  who  have  learned  trade^ 
work  at  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  brethren  and  of  strangers;  othen^ 
who  are  so  directed,  itinerate  in  different  countries,  —  since  we  have 
nobody  else  to  employ  on  such  missions."^  The  defenders  of  then 
orders  concede  to  William  of  St.  Amour,  that  many  of  the  bad  thingi 
censured  by  him  were  really  to  be  found  in  individuals  amongst  ihem; 
but  they  complain  of  the  injustice  he  had  done  them  in  accusng  fte 
whole  for  what  was  the  fault  only  of  a  few.^  ^^  That  which  is  hid,'' 
says  Bonaventura,  ^^  syrims  on  the  surface,  and  is  easily  noticed  hj 
every  one.  True  holiness  is  a  hidden  thing,  and  is  to  be  found  (fi 
only  by  certain  marks."  ^  Thomas  Aquinas  objects  to  their  opponento, 
that  they  took  it  upon  them  to  judge  over  the  conscience,  over  tl» 
hidden  things  of  the  heart,  when  they  accused  the  monks  of  seekiog 
after  the  favor  of  the  world  ;  after  their  own  glory,  and  not  the  gbj 
of  Christ ;  and  of  many  such-like  things.  It  was  only  presumptic«i  or 
envy  to  judge  thus.  It  was  the  common  resort  of  such  as  were  dif- 
posed  to  decry  and  to  censure  rather  than  to  correct.^ 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  distinguished  men  betrayed  tfao 
too  strong  bias  of  a  predilection  for  their  order,  when  they  labored  bo 
much  to  extenuate  grievous  faults,  of  which  the  members  of  thdr 
order  were  clearly  convicted ;  arguing  that  no  man  in  this  world  ctt 
live  without  sin,  1  John  1 :  8.^  If  the  monks  were  eager  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  rich ;  if  they  intermeddled  with  matters  which  did  not 
concern  them,  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  a  comfortable  munte- 
nance;  if  they  sought  temporal  gain  among  those  for  whom  thej 
preached,  —  these  were  to  be  regarded  as  slight  failings,  for  which  thej 
ought  not  to  be  called  sinners,  much  less  false  apostles.^  Bonaventura,' 
in  defending  these  orders  against  the  reproach  that  they  fawned  cd 
the  rich,  says :  "  We  ought,  certainly,  to  love  all,  in  the  Lord ;  to  long 
after  the  salvation  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  and  seek  to  pro 
mote  it  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  and  in  the  way  most  profitable 
for  both.  Therefore,  if  a  poor  man  is  better  than  a  rich  man,  we 
should  love  him  more ;  but  we  must  honor  the  rich  man  most,  not- 
withstanding ;  and  this  for  four  reasons  :  First,  because  in  this  world 
God  has  placed  the  rich  and  mighty  above  the  poor  in  respect  to  their 

'  L.  c.  f.  333.  charge  against   his  opponents,  that  tfaej 

'  Ut  videlicet,  qnod  ab  uno  tcI  duobus  peccata  levia,  quae  etiam  in  quibnscanquA 

geritur,  toti  rcUgioni  imponere  praesumant,  pcrfectis  inveniuntur,  quasi  gniyia  exagge- 

sicut  cum  dicunt,  quod  non  sunt  cibis  sibi  rant,  he  reckons  among  them,  qnod  qaae- 

appositis  contenti,  lautiora  quaerentes,  ct  rant  opulentlora  hospitia,  in  quibos  melios 

multa  hnjusmodi,  quae  etiam  si  ab  aliqui-  procurentur,  quod  procurent  aliena  negotiSf 

bus  aliquando  fiant,  nullatenus  sunt  totoli  ut  sic  mereontur  hospitia,  quod  rapiant  bo- 

collcgio    imponenda.      Thomas  Aquinas,  na  temporalia  illoruin,  quibus  pracdicant 

opusc.  xvi,  p.  410.  et  alia. 

'  L.  c.  f.  336.  '  Quae  etsi  in  vitium  sonent,  non  tamen 

^  Quod  maxime  faciunt,  qui  magis  amant  snnt  tam  graTia,ut  pro  cis  dici  possint  pec^ 

damare  et  vituperare,  quam  corrigcro  et  catorcs,  qui   haec  committunt,  nedom  ot 

emendare.    Opusc  xyi,  p.  41 1.  pro  iis  possint  dici  pseadapostolL 

*  When  Thomas  Aqoinas  brings  it  as  a  ^  L.  c.f.  338. 
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mrldly  circumsiftnoes ;  so  fhat,  in  honoring  the  rich,  wc  concur  mtix 
10  divine  order :  Secondly,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  rich, 
llD  would  be  angry  and  sin  if  we  refused  to  pay  them  such  honor,  — 
Wj  would  oppress  us,  and  other  poor  people  :  Thirdly,  because  more 
(wd  results  fnym  the  conversion  of  a  rich  man  than  from  that  of  many 
Mr  men, — ^for  the  converted  rich  man  edifies  many  by  his  example  ; 
■d  through  him,  much  good  may  be  done  and  much  evil  prevented."  ^ 
fietificataons  of  this  character  serve,  perhaps,  rather  to  confirm  than 
b  Mfute  many  of  the  objections  brought  by  the  Parisian  theolo^an 
^famt  these  two  orders. 

Die  unflinching  advocate  of  the  university  of  Paris,  who  had  long 
Mmded  its  rights  against  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  mendi- 
fllBk  orders,  before  the  court  of  Rome,  WiUiam  of  St.  Amour,  &mSLj 
hi  to  succumb  to  the  united  spiritual  and  secular  powers,  which  acted 
vler  the  influence  of  these  monks.  His  book,  ^^  De  periculis  novisa- 
■mm  temporum,"  which  on  account  of  the  many  remarks  it  con- 
kined,  cautiously  and  forbearingly,  indeed,  yet  freely  expressed, 
agpdiiBt  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  popes,  could  not  make  a  very 
finwrable  impression  at  the  Roman  court,  was  condemned  in  the  year 
1255,  by  pope  Alexander  the  Fourth.  He  had  to  resign  his  post,  and 
W  bamshed  from  France.^  He  retired  to  Burgundy,  his  native 
Mntr^.  With  the  successor  of  pope  Alexander,  Clement  the  Fourth, 
hi  fcimd  means  of  becoming  reconciled.  He  placed  in  the  hands  of 
fts  latter  a  revised  copy  of  the  work  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
\m  treatise  ^^  On  the  Dangers  of  the  Last  Times  ;"  and  consisted  of  a 
•alection  of  proof-texts  from  Scripture,  relating  to  this  subject.  He 
iied  beyond  the  year  1270.^  Although  these  contests  died  away, 
nl  the  same  spirit  of  freedom  was  maintained  in  the  university  of 
mis,  which  had  offered  so  determined  an  opposition  to  the  mendicant 
fain* 

The  effect  of  these  fierce  assaults  on  the  mendicant  orders  of  monks 
NXdd  be  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  well-disposed  in  them  to  the 
obts  in  which  they  had  degenerated,  and  to  call  forth  efforts  for 
rfbraa.  Although  the  pious  Bonaventura,  when  he  had  to  defend  his 
ider  against  its  antagonists,  was  too  mclined  to  play  the  part  of  an 
dvocate,  in  palliating  many  of  the  abuses,  yet  he  expressed  himself 
I  an  altogether  different  manner  when  he  addressed  the  superiors  of 
le  order  themselves.  He  now  exhibits  himself  as  the  rigid  censor; 
ad  by  his  own  strictures  shows  that  there  was  foundation  for  many  of 
M  above-stated  charges.  When,  in  the  year  1256,  he  was  appointed 
eoeral  of  his  order,  he  issued  a  circular  letter^  to  the  presiding 
Boers  of  the  same  in  the  several  provinces,  calling  upon  them  in  the 
MMt  urgent  manner  to  do  their  utmost  to  remove  the  abuses  which 
ad  crept  m.    ^^  The  danger  of  the  times,"  he  writes  to  them,  ^'  the 

»  Ifc  C  f.  83S.  2?  8*\An>oar,  qu»  h7poerlri« 

■In  a  poem  l»eloiiging  to  these  times,  «» ««« iw grmnd* ennute. 

w  fo-ciaied  Roman  de  la  Rose,  it  is  said  ^     ^^    Boolaj,  hist  univers.  Paris,  t.  iii, 

rUm:—  ^-^86. 

IMn  iMDj  d0  e»  TorranM,  ^  Epistola  ad  ministros  provindales  et 

A  tort  eomnt  ftift  MtlStQnntoaniM.  CQStoaet,  opp.  t  Tii,  ed.  Lngdonens.  f.  433. 

YOL.  IV.  26 
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Violation  of  our  own  consciences ;  the  scandal  of  woridly  people,  to  ikoB 
fhe  order,  which  should  be  to  them  a  mirror  of  bolinen,  has  beooos 
an  object  of  contempt  and  abhorrence ;  all  urge  us  to  action."    Hs 
declares  to  them,  that  he  had  examined  into  tiie  causes  by  whidi  As 
splendor  of  the  order  had  become  dimmed,  and  had  found  thai  it  wm 
to  be  traced  to  the  fault  of  some  of  its  own  members.    He  then  pnooedi 
to  enumerate  several  particulars,  which  had  brought  the  oraer  into 
bad  repute.     Cupidity,  than  which  nothing  could  more  directly  bt 
opposed  to  the  poverty  for  which  the  order  had  been  founded ;  eMj 
and  sumptuous  buildings ;  the  monopolizing  of  funerals  and  of  Hm 
drawing  up  of  wills,^  a  thing  which  could  not  fiul  to  create  great  &> 
satisfaction  amongst  the  clergy,  and  particularly  tiie  priests.    To  iUi 
list,  he  added  the  enormous  expense  occasioned  bv  the  itinerant  hn^ 
ren.    '^  Ibr,  as  they  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  little,"  says  he,  ^^  $ai 
as  the  love  of  men  has  waxen  cold,  we  have  all  become  burdensoaifii 
and  we  shall  come  to  be  still  more  so,  if  some  remedy  be  not  sooi 
applied.    Though  there  are  very  many,  whom  such  accusations  do  not 
touch,  still,  the  disgrace  will  come  upon  all,  if  the  innocent  have  not 
courage  enough  to  resist  the  guilty.     So  let  the  ardor  of  your  ml 
bum  forth ;  and  after  you  have  purified  the  house  of  our  Father  ii 
heaven  from  those  who  make  it  a  house  of  merchandise,  let  it  kindb 
in  all  the  brethren  the  fire  of  prayer  and  devotion."     He  recommeadi 
it  to  them  especially,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  Francis,  to  prooeel 
more  cautiously  in  admitting  members  into  the  order,  and  to  linut  tta 
number  of  those  to  be  received.     They  should  allow  no  man  to  beooma 
a  preacher  or  confessor  without  a  previous  rigid  examination.^    After 
the  same  manner,  he  expresses  himself  in  a  special  letter  to  one  of  the 
provincial  superiors.     "  In  former  times,  the  observance  of  the  eyin- 
gelical  perfection  made  us  universally  respected  and  beloved ;  but,  it 
present,  when  the  multitude  give  themselves  up  to  their  bad  passiooi, 
and  superiors  cease  to  enforce  the  necessary  strictness,  it  seems  thtt 
many  vices  are  stealing  among  us  which  make  this  venerable  sodety 
burdensome  and  contemptible  to  the  people."     He  expresses  grett 
dissatisfaction  with  those  who,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  Francis,  assault 
the  clergy  in  their  sermons  before  the  laity,  and  only  sow  scandal, 
strife,  and  hatred  ;  with  those  who  injure  the  pastors  by  monopoliliM 
to  themselves  the  burial  of  the  dead  and  the  drawing  up  of  wiUs,  and 
who  had  thereby  made  the  whole  order  detested  by  the  clergy.'    "  It 
b  an  abominable  falsehood,"  he  declares,  ^^  for  a  man  to  profess  the 
voluntary  adoption  of  the  most  extreme  poverty,  while  he  is  unwilling 

'  Sec  on  this  point,  the  treatise  of  Giese-  taos  in  coemeteriis  smn  solcnniter  9ep^ 

ler,  referred  to  on  page  280.   The  supersti-  bant.    Chronicon  SenoneoM,  1.  ir,  c.  xvi,L 

tioQS  considered  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  c.  f .  634. 

baried  among  the  monks,  in  some  one  of        '  Officia    pracdicationis  ct  confessionii 

their  churchyards,  a  circumstance  which  the  cum  multo  examine  imponatis. 
latter  knew  how  to  turn  to  their  own  advan-        '  Sepnlturarum  ac  testamentomm  liti;;:!' 

tage.    The  Benedictine  Kicher  says,  in  the  osa  ct  nvida  quaedam  inrasio  com  exda- 

Chronicle  of  the  Dominicans,  already  no-  sionc  iilorum,  ad  quos  animamm  cnraspee' 

ticed  :  Illos,  qui  eis  talia  dona  conferobant,  tare  dinoscitur,  noa  modicom  Doe  dero  toii 

quod  Papa  faoere  non  potest,  a  peccatis  fecit  exosos. 
rapinarnm  et  uraranim  aiMolTebant  et  mor- 


MflUDB  jun>  su  Mou  BieiD  i&AirGi80Am«        m 

iDldbr  maxi  m  anyilmig;  for  a  maa  to  be  rich  infide  of  the  moiuuh 
taj,  irhite  oatBido  of  it  he  begs  like  a  pauper.  All  the  brethren 
dndd  be  directed  to  be  earefol  and  avoid  every  occarioa  of  giving 
'liteaase  of  oomphint  to  the  clergy.  It  should  appear  manifest  to 
m  wbde  worid,  that  they  were  not  seeking  tiieir  own  advantage^  bat 
«My  tiie  winmng  of  soids  to  Christ. 

.iii-Bot  even  before  the  deatti  of  Francis,  there  was  formed  withm  the 
«to  die  germ  of  an  inward  schism  leading  to  important  conse- 
Mttees ;  £e  strife  between  a  party  who  were  sealoos  for  the  literal 
liwaranfle  of  the  so-called  evangelical  poverty,  and  anothw,  who 
nUned  only  the  appearance  of  it,  but  in  &e  splendor  of  monasteries 
ail  diarchy,  as  well  aa  in  otiier  respects,  allowed  themselves  to 
ilpart,  in  manifold  ways,  from  that  original  principle.  The  brother 
Ks,  a  disciple  of  Francis  himself,  who  occasioned  great  distorbanees 
ii  the  order,  stood  at  the  head  of  this  lazer  party.  In  opposition 
bUm  stood  forth  other  important  men,  and  in  particular  the  influential 
Anthony  of  Padua.  Sometimes  general  of  the  order,  Elias  fell  and 
nse  1^  turns,  till  finally  he  was  cast  aside  entirely  and  turned  out  of 
k.  But  the  quarrel  between  the  two  parties  in  the  order  still  went 
m.  The  question  was,  how  to  unite  any  possession  whatsoever,  neces- 
My  for  this  life,  with  evangelical  poverty.  Men  resorted  to  a  distinc- 
ioBy  by  which  greater  latitude  of  mterpretation  could  be  ^ven  to  this 
Mm.  They  distinguished  between  a  right  of  property,  and  the  rimpU 
m  of  another's  property  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  necessary  wants  of 
ife.  As  propeity,  the  Franciscans  should  possess  nothing ;  but  the 
igkt  of  property  in  all  goods  administered  by  them  should  be  given  to 
be  pope.^  Thus  arose  the  two  parties  of  the  more  strict  (^Zelante$j 
hiriiales)  and  the  more  mild  Franciscans.  The  popes,  by  their  ex- 
haations  of  the  Franciscan  rule,  especially  Nicholas  the  Third,  by 
ii  bull  issued  in  1297,  (called,  firom  its  commencing  words,  SzUty 
mmminat^^^^  favored  the  principles  of  the  milder  party,  and  express- 
f  emfirmed  the  distinction  above  stated.  So  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the 
!elantes  was  fanned  into  a  conflict  with  the  dominant  church  itself. 
Ldd  to  this,  that  as  the  writings  of  abbot  Joachim  had  found  great 
ptance  with  this  order  generally,  which  believed  that  itself  had 
predicted  in  them,  so  the  more  zealous  party  in  particular  busied 
hMnselves  a  good  deal  with  those  writings,  —  and  tfie  more,  in  pro- 
ortion  as  they  became  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things, 
Dd  as  their  mnatical  enthusiasm  was  excited  by  opposition.  G^e 
lea  of  an  ultimate  perfection  of  religious  life,  of  the  last  times  of  the 
ingdom  of  Gbd,  of  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  everlasting 
joepel,  was  pushed  by  them  to  still  further  extremes ;  and  their  extrav- 
gant  notion  of  the  perfection  of  a  life  without  property,  consecrated 


*  See  BoDATentiira  in  the  Determinationes  Ua^  proprietatem  sibi  AMnmBit,  exceptis  hk, 

MMtkmum  dica  regnlam  Francisci  Qo.  quorom  dominium  sibi  conferentea  retinae- 

m :   Pnetol  ledis  apoftolicae,  qui  est  runt  ot  nobis  usam  earandem  renim  solum 

omniom  paaperam  ecclesiae  pro-  ooncedit,  at  semper  alieno  Wctn  et  restita 

cialiter  noetri  ordinis  curam  habet,  ac  tecto  et  aliis  atensilibos  absque  propria- 

mobiHem,  quaa  oidini  confemn-  tatis  jare,  ez  ipdna  conoesfiooe  utamur. 
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a<m,  and  Join  themselves  to  some  order  of  monks.  And  so,  if  God,  in 
his  sovereign  mercy,  hare  compassion  on  them,  they  become  refonned. 
But  others,  when  exhorted  to  repentance,  swear  they  never  conld 
prevail  upon  themselves  to  ^ve  up  the  world,  or  abandon  their  lusts.! 

Sudden  transitions  from  Sie  most  violent  outbreaks  of  sensual  rude- 
ness to  emotions,  no  less  violently  expressed,  of  a  more  or  less  an- 
during  contrition  were  of  no  rare  occurrence.  The  awe-inspring 
appearance  and  words  of  pious  monks  had  a  power,  especially  when 
strengthened  by  the  impression  of  some  remarkable  incident,  to  pio- 
duce  great  changes  in  mmds  whose  religious  susceptibilitaes  hid,  u 
yet,  been  only  kept  back  by  the  force  of  barbarism ;  as  we  have  alretlf 
seen  illustrated*  m  the  remarkable  effect  produced  by  the  monk  B«- 
nard  of  Tiron,  on  a  crew  of  barbarian  pirates. 

Active  benevolence,  hospitality ;  sympathy  with  the  mck  and  sob* 
ing;  kmdness  and  respect  shown  to  pious  ecclemastics  and  OMnkii 
devout  participation  in  prayer  and  in  all  the  ordinances  conaider6d  M 
belonging  to  tne  church  life ;  seal  m  the  Christian  education  of  oUIr 
dren ;  rigid  abstinence;  such  were  the  sims  under  whidi  genuine  iMj 
exhibited  itself  even  among  the  laity.  A  biographical  sketch  bakng* 
ing  to  the  twelfth  century  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  the  pietjis 
theiBe  times  in  the  account  of  a  married  couple,  who  are  hela  up  M 
patterns.  They  owned  and  redded  on  an  estate  in  the  diocese  rf 
Vienne.  They  supported  themselves  by  honest  labor,  lived  with  greit 
firu^iy,  gave  liberally  to  the  poor,  and  sympattuMd  with  them  in 
their  Bufferings.  They^  were  full  of  respect  and  love  to  pons  monb; 
and  took  great  piuns  in  bringmg  up  their  children  to  faith  and  good 
works.  To  neither  of  their  sons,  whom  they  destined  for  the  spiritoal 
profession,  would  they  allow  a  benefice  to  be  given  in  advance.  After 
they  had  done  educating  their  children,  they  practised  a  rigid  abeti- 
nence,  living  like  anchorets  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  devoting 
themselves  with  still  more  zeal  than  ever  to  the  work  of  alms^vog* 
Sleeping  thenlselves  on  straw,  they  gave  up  the  better  beds  for  the 
use  of  the  poor ;  and  while  the  whole  of  their  house  was  ever  open  to 
the  needy  and  the  wayfaring,  they  set  apart  one  chamber,  expreedy 
for  their  use.  As  to  the  monks,  they  were  not  only  ready  to  recdie 
them,  but  took  puns  to  fetch  them  in.  They  drew  uistructicm  froa 
fhem  about  the  way  of  salvation,  not  merely  for  their  own  benefit,  W 
that  they  might  be  able  to  impart  it  to  others.  They  exerted  then- 
selves  to  restore  peace  between  parties  at  strife ;  to  aid  the  injured, 
and  to  bring  those  who  wronged  others  to  a  sense  of  their  injustice.' 
In  the  beginning  of  the  twej^h  century,  we  find  a  person  in  Brittanj) 
by  the  name  of  Goisfred,  who,  in  his  younger  days,  had  lived  bj 

*  HU  words :  Quam  maltos  qaotidie  vide-  dinem  vol  religionem  venire  etiam  com  Jo: 

mns,  qui  inter  flagitia,  qaae  auidae  com-  rameDto  affirmant  et  cam  de  peccatii  oor 

mittnnt,  spem  et  prupo8itam  resipiscendi  ripiuDtur  sc  a  sais  volaptatibos  non  poMt 

Don  amittunt  et  non  solum  peccata  dimit-  eschibere  cnm  sacramento  aascyerant 

tere,  imo  etiam  omnia  quae  mundi  sunt,  '  See  above,  pi  236. 

relinqaere  et  ad  ordinem  et  religionem  ve-  'VitaFatriArchiep.Taianta8:  teeabofp 

Bire  proponnnL    Alii  antem,  cum  de  oon-  p.  839.    Acta  Sanct  Hens.  Maj,  t  ii,  c.  w 

vertaone  admoneniar,  mmqaMn  le  ad  oi^  £  8^  el  SS5. 
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pobbeiy,  bat,  by  Ae  admoniiaoiiB  of  his  pious  wife,  had  been  led  to 
obange  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He  now  lived  by  tiie  labor  of  his 
own  bands,  and,  reserving  from  his  earnings  barely  enough  to  support 
Umself  and  his  family,  distributed  the  rest  in  alms.  During  a  violent 
■low-etorm  in  mid-winter,  he  drove  to  a  monastery  with  great  difficulty 
1  wagon  laden  with  bread  for  the  celebration  of  some  saint-day.^  In 
a  biographical  account  of  certain  pious  country-people,  in  the  twelfth 
eentury,  the  following  points  are  cited  as  characteristio  marks  of  Hie 
Christian  life :  both  husband  and  wife  showed  by  the  best  evidence  — 
flie  fruits  of  their  good  works — that  thev  were  true  Christians;  for 
ttey  were  sealous  in  bestowing  alms,  in  giving  food  to  the  hungry,  in 
doUmig  the  naked,  and  in  performing  other  pious  deeds  of  charity.* 
Of  the  mother  of  archbishop  Eberhard  of  Salzburg,  it  is  related,  that 
die  was  almost  constantly  engaged  in  almsgiving,  prayer,  and  fasting ; 
nd  that  she  seldom  ate  anytUng  but  veget£%les«  She  caused  a  church 
to  be  erected  on  her  estate,  and  conveyed  the  stones  for  it  two  miles 
barefoot  on  her  own  shoulders ;  many  other  women  followed  her  exam* 

e.* —  It  is  recorded  of  a  pious  smith,  in  tins  century,  that  he  daily 
ged  poor  people  in  his  own  house,  first  washing  their  feet,  and  then 
providing  beds  for  them.^ — The  father  of  a  family,  whenever  he 
wvnt  to  church,  took  proviaons  with  him  for  the  poor  people  who  lived 
itt  the  neighborhood.^  Ambrose  of  Siena,  a  much-venerated  Domini- 
on, who  lived  near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  descended 
fioni  a  respectable  and  wealthy  family  in  that  city.  He  was,  while  a 
jDQth  and  still  living  under  the  paternal  roof,  particularly  distinguish* 
•d  for  a  spirit  of  active  benevolence. 

So  it  is  said  in  the  account  of  his  life.^  The  law  of  Christ  is  found- 
ed for  the  most  part  in  love ;  this  grace,  ttierefore,  predominated  in 
Um.  He  obtained  leave  from  his  wealthy  father  to  take  home  with 
Urn  every  Saturday  five  strangers,  to  entertain  them  and  present  to 
«adi  of  them  a  certain  sum  of  monev.  On  every  Saturday  evening, 
he  placed  himself  near  that  gate  of  Siena  which  was  the  thoroughfare 
tt  those  strangers  who  came  from  beyond  the  Alps.  Choosing  five 
fkom  the  whole,  and  conducting  them  to  his  own  house,  he  showed 
ttam  to  a  room  set  apart  expressly  for  their  service.  He  himself 
provided  them  with  everything  necessary  to  s^p^y  their  bodily  wants, 
tin  he  had  waited  upon  them  to  their  beds.  The  next  morning  he 
aeeompanied  them  to  mass,  and  then  led  them  round  to  the  principal 
ehnrches  of  the  city.  Returning  with  them  to  his  house,  he  gave 
tiiem  a  break&st,  bestowed  on  them  an  alms  besides,  and  dismissed 
ttem,  after  recommending  himself  to  their  prayers.    But  he  took  a 

Social  interest  in  the  conation  of  those  who  languished  in  confinement, 
e  was  accustomed,  on  every  Friday,  to  visit  the  public  prisons.  And, 
if  he  found  any  poor  people  there  who  were  unable  to  provide  for  their 
«fn  support,  he  took  care  to  send  them  privately,  one  day  in  the 


*  Ordcric.  Vital.  Hist  I.  yi,  t  628. 
'  Acta  8.  Mens.  Januar.  t  ii,  f.  795. 
' '  L.  c.  Bfenii.  Jan.  t  iv. 
«L.  c  Mem.  Jun.  t  r,  f.  115. 


*Se6  life  of  the  abbot  Stephen  of  ObaiM, 
1.  i.  c.  iv. 
'  Acta  a  Menf .  Mart,  t  iii,  c.  ii,  f.  1 SS. 
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ireelr,  a  eertun  alkmaiiee  of  fbod  and  nMmej-  Everj  fiondij,^ 
^ted  tiie  hoflpital  of  fhe  city  at  meal  time,  and  aantod.ftoiathi 
took  eare  of  die  siek  in  distriDating  among  the  patienti  Ihmr  aDottii 
portions  of  food.  He  stroTO  also  to  comfort  them.  He  entered  tti 
nooses  of  the  poor ;  and,  if  he  fomid  any  nek  and  wanting  the  neoei* 
saries  of  life,  he  begged  of  his  parents  that  their  wants  might  be 
reliered,  and  was  himself  the  bearer  of  the  charities  bestowed  on  them. 
He  declined  all  invitations  to  social  parties  and  weddinn.  And  it 
ready  was  he  beginning  to  show  symptoms  not  only  of  an  mclination  ti 
withdraw  from  the  world,  but  of  a  tendency  to  the  monastic  life,  wheo^ 
like  St.  Francis,'  he  experienced  a  remarkable  reaction  of  the  freer 
Christian  spirit.  It  so  happened,  that  he  was  invited  to  attend  a 
wedding-feast  at  the  house  ot  a  relative.  He  declined  the  invitatioai 
and  in  the  mean  time  tamed  his  steps  to  a  CSstercian  monastery,  be* 
yond  the  walls  of  the  city.  While  on  the  way,  he  was  accoeted  hf 
an  old  man,  in  the  Dominican  habit,  who  begged  of  him  an  ahoii 
taking  occanon  at  the  same  time  of  entering  mto  conversation  wlk 
him.  He  said :  '*  Thou  thinkest  of  gaining  merit  m  the  sight  of  Qoi^ 
and  of  better  providing  for  thy  soul's  salvation,  by  shunning  the  soeia^ 
of  thy  relatives  and  associates,  and  declining  to  take  any  part  in  m 
celebration  of  a  holy  marriage.  But  I  tell  Uiee,  thoia  wilt  oblMi 
more  favor  and  merit  m  the  sight  of  Ood,  if  thou  diadainest  not  ti 
mingle  in  the  society  of  thy  associates ;  for  it  is  fiir  more  prmseworAf 
in  his  sight  to  battle  with  the  temptations  and  dangers  of  the  soJy 
than  to  lead  the  secure  life  which  thou  proposest  to  do.  Wilt  thoi 
not  fall  into  the  sin  of  pride,  or  give  others  occaaon  to  acoose  thee  of 
it,  if  thou  disdainest  the  society  of  those  who  would  honor  thee  ?  And 
how  wilt  thou  secure  thy  soul's  salvation,  if  without  the  maniagi 
estate,  which  Ood  has  ordained,  thou  art  unable  to  conquer  the  tempiir 
tions  of  the  flesh  ?  It  is  the  free  gift  of  God  which  bestows  on  sane 
the  ability  of  leading  a  chaste  life  apart  from  marriage.  But  it  il 
pride  which  leads  thee  to  imagine  thyself  able  to  do  this  out  of  thv 
self-will,  and  by  thine  own  eflR>rts."  The  appearance  of  this  freennm^ 
ed  sage  was  transformed  by  the  people  of  those  times  mto  an  appea^ 
ance  of  Satan  —  disgmsed  as  a  monk,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  young  man. 

We  read  of  an  English  nobleman,  near  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  who  finding  himself  shut  up  for  a  year  in  close  oonfinementi 
on  account  of  some  political  change,  gave  himself  wholly  to  exercisee 
of  penitence  and  devotion.  The  effects  of  the  change  which  he  under- 
went manifested  themselves  in  the  resignation  and  composure  with 
which  he  met  the  death  to  which  he  was  condemned.  He  walked  te 
the  scaffold  clad  in  the  costly  robes  which  belonged  to  his  rank  and 
office;  but  on  arriving  there  distributed  them  among  the  poor  thai 
stood  around  as  spectators.  Falling  upon  his  knees,  he  prayed  for 
yme  time,  weeping.  When  the  executioner,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
■■ten  the  execution  <^  the  sentence,  urged  him  to  stand  up,  he  said : 

>  See  above,  p.  271. 
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*  Sidkr  me,  in  God's  name,  to  repeat  one  more  pater-noster  for  mj- 
Mif  and  for  joa ;''  and,  again  kneeling,  he  prayed  with  hands  and  eyes 
i|ifted  to  hearen.  But  when  he  came  to  the  words,  ^^  Lead  as  not 
mo  temptation,"  the  tide  of  his  inward  feelings  gushed  forth  in  a  flood 
rftears,  and  choked  all  farther  utterance  J 

An  example  of  sincere  and  active  piety  from  the  class  of  common 
•liisiiis,  is  presented  in  the  case  of  a  certain  Baymund  Palmaris,  at 
Iheensa.  Bom  in  this  city,  in  the  year  1140,  and  descended  from  a 
pboB  &mily  of  the  middle  class,  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  appren- 
tieed  to  an  artisan;  the  occupation,  however,  did  not  suit  a  mind 
lUmg  after  hi^er  things.  Having  lost  his  &ther  while  young,  and 
Ung  no  longer  obliged  to  follow  the  trade  for  which  the  &ther  had 
fbi&ied  him,  he  was  seized  with  an  earnest  desire  to  quicken  and 
asorish  his  devotion  by  a  visit  to  the  sacred  spots  in  Palestine.  Hav- 
■Ig  made  up  his  mind,  he  informed  his  pious  mother  of  it,  and  she 
Molved  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage  with  him.  After  they  had  with 
mat  devotion  visited  all  tiie  spots  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  our 
nviour,  they  returned  home  to  their  country.  Baymund,  soon  after- 
MNrdi,  lost  his  mother,  upon  which  he  married,  and  resumed  his  former 
noupation.  He  had  five  sons ;  each  of  whom,  when  they  received 
baptiBm,  he  was  accustomed  to  dedicate  to  God  with  the  fdlowing 
ivayer :  ^^  Here  is  a  being  who  wears  thine  image  ;  to  thee  I  dedicate 
Ihb,  as  thy  creature ;  life  and  death  are  in  thy  hands."  The  five  chil:- 
hen  were  all,  one  after  another,  removed  from  him  in  early  life.  He 
Mgned  himself  to  the  will  of  Gk>d,  and  it  was  a  comfort  and  joy  to 
An,  that  the  Lord  had  called  them,  in  the  robes  of  innocence,  out  of 
jUs  life  of  temptation,  to  himself.  He  looked  upon  it  as  an  admoni- 
tioii,  warning  him  thenceforth  to  live  with  his  wife  as  if  they  were 
Bunarried  ;  which  he  proposed  to  her,  having  too  conscientious  a  re- 
gud  for  duty  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  without  the  consent  of  his 
jompanion.  Another  son  was  bom  to  him,  and  in  the  absence  of  his 
fife  he  took  the  child  firom  its  cradle,  carried  it  to  the  church,  threw 
nmself  down  with  it  before  a  crucifibc  and  prayed :  ^^  My  Lord  and 
Saviour,  who  stretchest  out  tlune  arms  to  receive  all  who  come  to  thee, 
M  thou  hast  taken  to  thyself  my  five  children,  in  their  tender  age, 
md  made  them  fellow-heirs  of  eternal  bliss,  I  beseech  thee  vouchsafe 
so  receive  also  to  thyself  this  my  littie  son,  whom  thou  hast  bestowed 
m  me,  beyond  all  my  hopes,  ^ut,  if  thou  hast  destined  him  for  a 
eager  life,  preserve  him  cnaste  and||ure  for  the  holy  order  of  monks, 
io  which  I  now  consecrate  him."  Even  at  this  time,  while  he  was  still  an 
aiisan,  and  had  the  care  of  a  family,  he  improved  every  hour  which 
M  oould  spare  from  tiie  business  of  ius  trade,  and  also  the  holidays,  to 
)btain  from  pious  and  well-informed  ecclesiastics  and  monks  a  more 
Bmot  knowledge  of  the  coatents  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
loetrines  of  religion.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired,  he  intended  to 
Be  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-men.  On  Sundays  and 
festivals,  he  collected  together  in  a  workshop  the  people  ot  lut  wm 
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dasSy  and  partiealariy  sach  as  foHowed  die  same^inde  mXtk  ISmtf 
and  whom  he  coald  pemiade  to  forego  fheir  custoauirj  anuaemeah, 
at  those  times,  and  addressed  them  on  matters  of  practiod  GhriBba- 
ity.  These  addresses  met  ^th  so  much  favor,  ttuit  nndtitades  sooa 
flocked  together  from  all  quarters  to  hear  him.  Manj  invited  him  to 
preach  in  the  pubEc  streets,  and  on  the  market-place.  But  this  he 
refused,  saying  that  it  belonged  to  none  but  priests  and  the  learned  to 
do  this ;  an  uneducated  man  like  himself  mi^t  by  this  course  eidj 
EbJI  into  mistakes.  He  contented  himself  with  simple  practical  exhR>- 
tations,  designed  for  his  fellow-craftsmen :  these  oonwlered  him  m 
their  spiritual  &ther,  and  lived  as  a  pious  community  under  his  guid- 
ance. After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  resolved  to  cany  out  a  pvpoiB 
which  he  had  long  had  in  contempUtaon,  and  wholly  withdbraw  faimidf 
from  all  secular  business.  He  committed  his  little  son  to  the  ears  of 
his  maternal  grandparents,  Ihat  he  might  be  trained  up  to  the  profti- 
mon  of  a  jnous  monk.  He  surrendered  into  their  hands  all  his  prop- 
erty, to  be  managed  and  used  for*  the  benefit  of  this  son.  He  not 
prepared  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  all  the  holy  places,  intending  finl^ 
to  settle  down  in  the  vicinity  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  there  end  \m 
days.  He  had  already  completed  the  pilgrimage  to  St  Jago  di  CW 
postella  in  Spain,  and  other  holy  places,  and  hwi  at  length  repaired  to 
Rome,  and  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Jerusalem,  but  by  tho 
sprit  of  Christ  he  was  taught  a  better  course.  The  voice  of  tU 
spirit,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  a  heart  so  warm  with  true  piety,  woiU 
doubtless  often  be  heard  remonstrating  against  the  mistaken  tendsBflj 
into  which  the  undue  influence  of  reli^us  feeling  alone,  in  the  abseoN 
of  better  knowledge,  had  hurried  him.  Such  rMction  of  the  gaomf^ 
Christian  spirit  gave  birth  to  a  dream  which  befell  him  in  one  of  tta 
porches  of  St.  Peter's  church,  where  he  once  happened  to  lay  hinieelf 
down  to  sleep  in  his  pilgrim-garb.  Christ  appeared  to  him,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  his  plan  of  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  '^  Thou  oughtest,"  the  voice  aeemod 
to  say,  ^^  to  employ  thyself  on  things  more  acceptable  to  me  and  moie 
profitable  to  thyself,  on  works  of  mercy.  Believe  not  that,  in  the  list 
day,  I  shall  inquire  particularly  concerning  pilgrimages  and  such  piooi 
acts,  when  I  shall  say,  ^  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  food,'  etc, 
(Matt.  24.)  Thou  oughtest  no  longer  to  roam  about  thus  in  the 
world ;  but  go  back  to  thy  native  town,  Placcnza,  where  there  are  bo 
many  poor,  so  many  forsaken  widows ;  so  many  sick,  who  implore  IBJ 
compassion,  and  none  to  receive  them.  Go  thither,  and  I  will  be 
with  thee,  and  give  thee  grace  by  which  thou  shalt  be  enabled  to  stir 
up  the  rich  to  benevolent  action,  to  restore  the  contentious  to  peace, 
the  wandering  to  the  good  way."  In  obedience  to  this  admonition  he 
returned,  in  1178,  to  Placcnza ;  and  the  bishop  to  whom  he  made  the 
matter  known,  felt  bound  to  recognize  it  as  a  divine  call.  He  wai 
furnished  with  a  house  for  the  purpose  he  had  in  view  by  the  canon- 
ical priests  of  the  collocate  church.  He  sought  out  all  the  diffident 
poor,  and  such  as  were  prevented  by  sickness  from  begging,  collected 
alms  for  them,  and  took  care  of  them.    All  who  were  helpless  found 
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doome  admittance  and  relief  from  Um.  His  example  operated  upon 
hen ;  many  of  the  citizens  associated  themselves  with  him,  to  share, 
ifar  Us  direction,  the  task  of  supporting  and  nursing  the  poor  and 
I  siok.  He  appropriated  a  separate  dwelling  for  the  sick  and  poor 
Ae  female  sex;  here  also  he  received  such  as  he  succeedea  in 
Dhg  from  a  life  of  unchastity  to  repentance,  and  the  direction  of 
n-he  intrusted  to  pious,  well-tried  women.  After  they  had  lived 
■•time  in  this  manner  he  left  them  free  to  choose  the  mode  of  life 
idi  would  be  most  agreeable  to  them.  If  they  preferred  to  marry, 
endeavored  to  assist  them  in  this  matter,  and  to  procure  for  them 
lowry  from  his  pious  friends.  Those  who  showed  an  inclination  for 
monastic  life,  he  contrived  to  get  admitted  into  monasteries.  He 
gently  visited  the  prisons,  distributed  temporal  relief  among  the 
KAers,  and  by  his  exhortations  and  admonitions  endeavored  to 
mote  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  In  behalf  of  such  as  seemed  to 
I  to  give  proof  of  sincere  penitence,  he  interceded  with  the  mass- 
es, and  became  security  for  them  that  they  would  pursue  a  difibrent 
rse  of  life  and  prove  useful  to  the  state.  Many  of  these,  in  order 
pe  temptations,  withdrew  to  the  monastic  life  and  distinguished 
lives  afterwards  by  the  piety  and  mtegriiy  of  their  lives.  He 
^  after  outcast  children,  gentiy  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  carried 
B  home,  and  saw  that  they  were  taken  care  of.  Oftentimes,  he 
M  take  on  his  shoulders  some  sick  person,  whom  he  found  lying  in 
street,  and  convey  him  home  to  the  above-mentioned  dwellmg. 
bws  and  orphans,  and  all  who  suffered  wrong  treatment,  found  in 
protector.  Bearing  his  cross  before  him,  and  relying  on  him 
it  symbolized,  he  feared  nothing ;  to  that  love  which  led  Christ 
jwe  up  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  he  appealed,  to  exor- 
passion.  Thus  he  reconciled  those  who  were  at  variance ;  thus  he 
^t  to  hush  the  strifes  of  fiercely  contending  factions  amid  the 
I  broils  of  Italy.  When  the  citizens  of  Placenza  and  of  Cremona 
e  at  war  with  each  other,  he  threw  himself  between  the  two  armies 
tracceeded  in  persuading  his  countrymen  to  peace.  But  the 
pie  of  Cremona,  indignant  because  he  tiireatened  them  with  divine 
nnents,  hurried  him  away  as  a  prisoner.  Yet  the  spirit  of  love  stiD 
anned  to  inspire  him,  and  wrought  so  strongly  on  their  feelings, 
fhey  soon  let  him  go,  repenting  of  their  having  so  treated  one 
m  they  felt  constrained  to  reverence  as  a  saint.  Afl;er  bavins 
red  in  this  manner  for  twenty-two  years,  he  cheerfully  looked 
Bid  to  death.  Commending  to  his  associates  the  prosecution  of 
work,  and  exhorting  them  to  take  care  of  Uie  poor  whom  he  left 
nd,  he  thanked  the  Saviour  that  he  had  brought  his  earthly 
er  to  the  long-desired  goal ;  he  sent  for  his  only  remaining  son, 
ned  him  against  loving  the  empty  goods  of  this  world  and  jdelding 
ts  temptations,  advised  him  to  confirm  the  dedication  that  had 
1  made  of  him  when  a  child,  and  take  refuge  in  the  monastic  life, 
testified  that  he  put  no  trust  m  his  own  merits,  but  confided  solely 
le  mercy  of  Christ ;  looking  serenely  on  the  cross,  which  had  ever 
nnpanied  him  in  Ins  consecrated  laborSi  he  said,  ^^  In  thj  arms,  in 
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Ihj  name  and  thy  strengdi,  I  depart  from  flua  woild  to  my  Bafioi 
and  Creator/'    These  were  his  last  words.^ 

This  particular  shaping  of  the  Christian  life  presents  itself  to  ia  i 
ft  mnltitade  of  examples  among  all  ranks  of  society.  From  tt 
Christian  artisan,  let  ns  now  turn  to  the  Christian  prince.  In  k^ 
Louis  the  Ninth,  of  France,  we  see  the  piety  of  these  times  rm 
sented  to  ns  in  all  its  noble  traits  intermingled  with  those  one-ade 
extravagancies  which  called  forth  the  covert  censors  of  the  frM 
spirited  William  of  St.  Amour.'  On  him,  too,  the  tnuning  of  a  pin 
mother  (Blanche),  had  exerted  a  decided  influence,  as  he  infoniis  i 
himself.  She  surrounded  him  with  pious  monks ;  and  on  Sondigf 
and  festivals  had  him  always  attend  the  sermon.  Having  once  hem 
it  falsely  reported  of  her  son  that  he  lived  an  unchaste  life,  she  ci 
hibited  the  utmost  concern,  and  remarked  that  if  her  son,  whom  dk 
loved  more  than  any  other  creature,  had  fallen  sick  with  a  &tal  A 
ease,  and  she  was  assured  that  he  might  be  restored  by  a  sin^e  aetil 
nnchastity,  she  would  prefer  that  he  should  die,  rattier  than  oflbnd  U 
Creator  by  a  mortal  sin.  This  remark  left  a  deep  impression  on  A 
mind  of  Louis,  and  he  often  repeated  it,  in  expressng  his  abbmsM 
of  that  sm.  ^^  There  was  no  leprosy  so  hateftd,"  he  was  accustoaa 
to  say,  ^^  as  a  mortal  sm  is  to  the  soul.''  He  once  remarked  it  h 
table,  that  ^^  the  devil  took  a  very  cunning  course  in  sedudng 
and  robbers,  and  then  moving  them  to  give  what  tiiey  had  got  by 
and  robbery,  for  Gk>d's  sake,  to  the  church;  when  mey  knew  to 
they  must  give  it  back  at  last."  So,  mih.  reference  to  a  similar 
he  warned  his  son-in-law,  Thiebault  the  Second,  to  take  care  leeth 
might  bring  his  soul  into  jeopardy,  if  he  supposed  he  could  atone  b 
all  his  sins  by  the  bountiful  alms  which  he  bestowed  on  a  Donunieai 
monastery.  Bemg  threatened  with  shipwreck  near  the  island  of  Q| 
prus,  when  on  the  voyage  to  make  his  crusade  in  the  Holy  Land,B 
sprang  from  his  bed,  and  threw  himself  before  a  crucifix ;  and  wbi 
the  danger  was  over,  he  remarked,  that  ^^  this  threatening  display  d 
God's  Almighty  power  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  admonition  Ci0iq| 
upon  them  to  make  haste  to  purify  themselves  &om  all  evil  and  englg 
earnestly  in  every  good  work."  Mindful  of  the  temptations  that  con 
stantly  beset  men,  he  considered  steadfastness  of  Mtii  as  the  greaftei 
of  all  goods  ;  and  he  exhorted  all  to  strive  after  it  in  due  season,  ilii 
they  might  be  well  armed  in  the  final  hour,  when  Saten  would  seek  I 
awaken  in  them  all  manner  of  doubts.  ^'  We  should  aim  to  posseai 
in  such  measure  as  to  be  able  to  say  to  him,  '  Away  hence,  ifafl 
enemy  of  human  nature ;  thou  shalt  not  prevail  to  draw  me  off  fio 
that  which  I  firmly  believe.'  Gladly  would  I  suffer  every  limb  to  1 
severed  from  my  body  if  I  can  only  die  in  this  fsdth."  When  he  w 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  and  to  obtain  his  liberty  and  save  his  li 
was  required  to  promise  something  on  his  oath,  which  he  believed  1 

^  The  source  of  this  narrative  is  a  Life,  only  the  Italian  translation  preseiredfWU 

in  the  Latin  language,  which  certainly  pro-  was  retranslated  into  Latin.    It  is  to 

oeeded  from  a  contemporary.    We  have  it  found  at  the  28th  July.    Mens.  JuL  t  vi 
to  regret)  however,  that  this  was  lost,  and       '  See  ante,  page  asSw 
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lodd  never  be  able  to  accomplish,  he  peremptorily  refused,  saying,  if 
lie  should  not  fulfil  what  he  had  promised,  he  would  be  like  a  Christian 
ftit  denied  hb  Grod,  the  law  of  his  God,  and  his  baptism.  He  would 
ndier  die  like  a  Christian,  than  live  under  God's  anger.  When  he 
w  informed  of  the  death  of  his  beloved  mother,  prostrating  himself 
Mve  the  altar  in  his  court-chapel,  he  said  :  ^'  My  God,  I  thank  thee 
ftit  ikou  didst  send  my  dearest  mother  to  me,  so  long  as  it  pleased  tiiy 
andness,  and  that  thou  hast  now,  after  thine  own  good  pleasure,  taken 
Mr  to  thyself.  It  is  true  that  I  loved  her  as  she  deserved  to  be  loved, 
T*more  than  every  other  creature.  But  since  it  has  so  pleased  thee, 
lit  thy  name  be  eternally  praised  !''  He  set  a  high  value  on  good 
WBOODSj  and  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  them  over  with  delight  to 
ifttts.  Being  detamed  ten  weeks  at  sea  on  his  return  from  the  East, 
k  caused  three  sermons  weekly  to  be  preached  on 'board  his  ship. 
Vken  tiie  sea  was  calm  and  the  mariners  had  little  to  do,  considering 
hm  few  opportunities  they  enjoyed  of  hearing  the  word  of  God,  he 
ffdered  that  a  sermon  should  be  preached  expressly  for  them,  on  some 
abject  appropriate  to  their  conaition,  on  the  articles  of  £uQi,  or  the 
l^letioal  life  of  a  Christian. 

t  Eeminding  them  of  the  dangers  to  which  their  lives  were  constantly 
nosed,  he  exhorted  them  to  confess  to  priests  of  their  own  choice ; 
IM  if,  while  they  were  confessing,  a  rope  was  to  be  pulled,  or  any- 
Ipg  else  needed  to  be  done  on  board  the  ship,  that  required  their 
Up,  he  chose  rather  to  lend  a  hand  himself  than  suffer  them  to  be 
atttrapted  when  attending  to  the  concerns  of  their  salvation.  By 
$m  means  many  were  induced  to  confess,  who  had  not  done  so  for 
jmn.  Being  informed  that  a  Turkish  Sultan  had  taken  pains  to 
HBect,  and  to  have  transcribed  books,  of  every  kind  that  could  be 
pncored,  for  the  use  of  the  learned,  he  remarked  that  the  children 
€  darkness  were  wiser  in  theu*  generation  than  the  children  of  the  light; 
nd  on  his  return  to  France  he  directed  copies  of  the  Church  fathers, 
ram  all  the  monasteries,  to  be  transcribed  for  himself  and  others.  He 
■vferred  to  have  them  copied  rather  than  to  purchase  them,  in  order 
hftt  the  copies  might  be  multiplied.  He  habitually  refrained  from 
veiy  form  of  the  profane  language  which  was  everywhere  so  preva- 
Bni  in  those  times.  To  avoid  every  sort  of  protestation,  he  was  in 
ke  habit  of  substituting,  in  lieu  of  every  other,  the  phrase,  '^  In  my 
mn  name."  But  on  hearing  that  this  practice  was  censured,  by  some 
Mnk,  he  ever  afterwards  contented  himself  with  a  simple  yea  or  nay. 
kf,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  avoided  all  exp^ive  raiment,^ 
hm  occasioning  a  loss  to  the  poor,  on  whom  the  garments  he  left  off 
rare  usually  bestowed  as  presents,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  make  up 
bo  deficiency  by  addmg  to  the  sum  which  he  yearly  appropriated  for 
ihns.  To  the  last  days  of  his  life  he  busied  himself  with  the  thought 
i£  a  mission  to  Tunis.  He  died  praying,  with  his  eyes  directed  to 
lieaven. 
In  addition  to  what  we  have  cited  on  a  former  page,^  from  the  last 

'  Of  which  William  of  St  Amour  takes        '  Page  SS3. 
■otioe.    See  ante,  page  285. 
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testament  of  Louis  to  his  son,  we  may  mention  the  following  parfiev- 
lars  as  characteristic  of  the  man :  ^^  I  admonish  thee  to  confess  oAei, 
and  to  choose  for  thy  confessors  discreet  and  honest  men,  able  to  teiek 
thee  what  thou  hast  to  shun  and  what  to  do.  And  demean  ftysaf 
so  modestly  towards  thy  confessors  that  they  may  venture  kindly  lal 
boldly  to  reprove  thee.  Conduct  thyself  so  uprightly  towards  thy  tab- 
jects,  as  ever  to  mmtain  the  straight-forward  course,  deviating  neitter 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  inclining  rather  to  the  ode  of  Ht 
poor  than  of  the  rich,  till  thou  art  fully  certain  of  the  truth.  Bi 
when  one  has  a  complaint  against  thyself,  adopt  dime  adversary's  fliib 
till  thou  hast  ascertained  the  truth ;  thus  will  thy  counseDon  mon 
readily  declare  themselves  on  the  side  of  justice.''  The  testameri 
closes  with  these  words :  ^^  In  conclusion,  I  bestow  on  thee  e?eiT 
blessing  that  a  loving  &ther  can  bestow  on  his  son.  May  the  whole  Tri» 
ty  and  all  the  saints  preserve  thee  from  everytiung  evil ;  and  may  CM 
give  thee  grace  so  to  do  his  will,  that  by  thee  he  maybe  honored;  flui 
so,  after  this  life,  we  may  together  behold,  love,  and  praise  him  with- 
out end."^ 

From  the  female  sex  we  may  cite,  in  the  same  centuiy,  the  hiii- 
gravine  Elizabeth  of  Hessia,  St.  EHzabeth,  who,  after  the  death  rf 
her  husband,  retired  wholly  from  the  world.  In  the  absence  of  the 
latter,  she  led  a  strictly  ascetic  life.  But  whenever  she  heard  of  tt 
speedy  return,  she  performed  what  to  her  must  have  been  a  id 
greater  piece  of  self-denial,  attiring  herself  in  all  her  princely  amy; 
which  she  did,  as  she  said,  only  from  love  to  Christ,  that  her  hosbm 
might  not  conceive  dislike  to  her  and  be  tempted  to  sin,  but  ever 
retain  towards  her  true  conjugal  love,  in  the  Lord."* 

The  Christian  life  generally  moved  betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  an 
excessive  devotion  to,  and  an  undue  estrangement  from,  the  worid. 
The  first-mentioned  tendency  we  find  to  have  been  that  of  the  groik 
mass,  who  supposed  that,  by  a  number  of  outward  religious  acts,  in 
which  they  formally  participated ;  by  the  repetition  of  certain  prayers; 
by  going  to  church ;  by  making  donations  to  churches  and  monasteries; 
by  almsgiving,  they  satisfied  every  demand  of  Christianity, —  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  their  pleasures,  tiD, 
impressed  by  some  preacher  of  repentance,  .or  surprised  by  soiae 
sudden  calamity,  they  were  led  to  perceive  the  vanity  of  their  dead 
faith  and  of  their  more  outward  Christianity,  and  excited  to  strife 
after  the  true  essence  of  piety.  In  opposition  to  this  worldly  Chrisfr 
anity  rose  up,  next,  a  much  smaller  number,  with  whom  piety  irtB 
really  a  matter  of  earnest  and  sincere  concern ;  who  were  deeply 
imbued  with  the  peculiar  Christian  spirit,  but  who,  by  reason  of  thb 
opposition,  were  forced  into  an  ascetic  monk-like  direction.  Tlw«» 
there  proceeded  from  the  very  midst  of  the  laity,  pious  societies,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  a  spiritual,  contemplative  life,  or  for  pious  objects 

>  The  sources,  we  have  cited  on  page  285.  '  See  her  life,  bj  the  Dominican  TkM^- 

All  may  be  found  collected  in  the  Actis  deric  of  Thuringia.  lib.  ii,  c.  t,  Caniaii,  l06^ 

Sanctorum,  fifth  volume,  month  of  August,  antiq.  ed.  Basnage,  t  iv,  £  184. 
under  the  85th  of  the  month. 
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more  practical  character ;  the  members  of  which  commonly  passed 
nr  the  name  of  Beghards  ;  a  freer  imitation  of  monasticism.  We 
nuie  in  them  that  strong  inclination  to  social  union,  quickened  by 
^icm,  which  distinguished  the  twelfth  century, —  the  mighty  energy 
lit  idea  of  evangelical  poverty  which  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
lariiation  of  the  church.  Among  the  quite  diversified  shapmgs 
h  maintained  a  connection  with,  or  stood  out  in  opposition  to,  the 
eh,  we  notice  such  pious  societies  as  the  one  formed  by  Yicelin,^ 
those  founded  by  Raymund  Palmaris,  by  the  ApostoUcians,  the 
lenses, —  at  their  first  commencement,  —  of  which  we  shall  speak 
future  page.  When  the  minds  of  men  were  excited  by  the  contests 
een  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Gregory  the  Seventh,  in  Germany, 
pious  societies  began  to  be  formed  also  among  the  country  people ; 
len  and  women,  married  and  unmarried ;  who  committed  themselves 
le  guidance  of  ecclesiastics  or  monks.^ 

ow  when  such  names  were  once  invented  to  designate  that  ten- 
7  of  piety  opposed  to  the  world, — just  as  the  term  ^^  Pietists" 
)  to  be  employed  in  later  times,  —  Beghardij  Papdardi^^  Bam 
iRM,  Boni  valetij*  it  came  about  that  these  names,  used  in  dif- 
it  senses  to  denote  diflferent  sets  of  religious  opinions,  were  laid 

of  .by  men  of  a  more  liberal  Christian  spirit — like  the  above- 
aoned  William  of  St.  Amour — as  a  sort  of  nickname  for  some 
iatnre  of  piety, —  though  such  caricatures  were  certainly  in  these 
.  extremely  rare,  —  as  also  by  the  mass  of  common  worldlings, 
contented  themselves  with  a  mere  formal  and  outward  Ohristi- 
\foT  the  purpose  of  begetting  mistrust  in  every  form  of  uncom- 
•eriousness  in  the  Christian  Ufe,  which  they  were  unable  to  dis- 
inate  from  the  monk-like  tendency. 

Parisian  theologian  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Robert  de  Sor- 
e,  founder  of  the  famous  college  that  went  by  hjis  name,  says  in  his 
:  on  Ctmscience^  —  where  he  exhorts  to  rigid  self-examination: 
fi  Begmns,  whether  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  world,  or  in  the 
dsh  orders,  are  wiser  in  this  book  (of  Conscience),  because  they 
I  frequentiy  confess ;  for  this  reason  they  are  denominated  pape- 

(pope-servants)."  ^  He  declaims  against  those,  who,  when 
igBt  worldly  people,  dressed  and  lived  like  them,  and  spoke  ill  of 
levout ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  amongst  the  latter,  they  dressed 
leir  fashion  and  begged  for  their  intercessions.*  ^'  Such  persons, 
can  trim  their  sails  to  every  breeze  that  blows,"  says  he,  ^^  the 

m  aale,  page  33.^  et  rcligiosiB  cam  sammo  devotione  non  ce»- 

Bitbold  of   Constance,  at  the  year  laTenint  obedire.    He  immediately  adds : 

KoQ  solam  aatemviormm  et  femi-  Maltaevillae  ezintegro  se  roligioni  contm- 

I  inaameFabilis  maltitudo  his  tern-  diderunt  seqae  inviccm  sanctitate  monim 

If  ae  ad  hiy lumodi  vitam  contulerant,  praevenire  incessabiliter  stadiieninL  Mona- 

>  obedientia  dericoram  sive  mona-  monta  res  Alemannicas  illustrantia,  t  ii,  p. 

n  oommnniter  viverent  eisqae  more  14S.  '  See  ante,  page  2S5. 

mm  qaotidiani  serWtii  pensam  devo-        ^  See  William   of  St.  Amour,  respon- 

B  persolverent,  in  ipsis  qaoqae  villis  siones  ad  objecta,  p.  92 :  Proptwbcjgnmaa, 

mstkorum  innumeme  conjugio  et  se-  bonos  valetos,  dicentes , '^       ''■■"""■' 

brenantiaro  et  sub  alicujai*  saoerdotis  portari  non  potest  sine  i 
mtia  rirere  studaemnt,  sed  etiam  ip-  *  Bibliotheca  patmm 
■jogatae  nihilominiu  religiose  vivere       *  L.  c  f.  343 :  Tales 
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worid  pronounces  wise  and  liberal."^  Those  of  the  Uuty  who  led  i 
stricter  life,  looked  pale,  and  made  it  a  point  to  swear  no  oath,— »]»* 
cause  they  considered  the  words  of  Christ  thus  literally  undentood, 
if  not  as  a  commandment,  yet  as  a  eormlium  ewxngMeumj'-^iim 
called  by  the  sectarian  name  Catharians.^  Peter  Cantor  opposes,  n 
the  severity  with  which  men  pronounced  on  the  orthodoxy  of  othen^ 
their  own  extreme  negligence  with  regard  to  morals.  He  says:  ^If 
we  call  every  man,  who  wanders  ever  so  little  from  the  faith,  a  hereft^ 
— •  why  do  we  not,  in  like  manner,  complain  of  him  who  departs  bm 
Uie  light  of  the  moral  law ;  why  do  we  not  say  of  him,  that  he  mb 
not  in  the  light,  but  in  darkness  ?"3  He  complains  of  those  who,lij 
their  quibbling  glosses,  let  down  the  requisitions  of  the  Christian  monl 
law,  as  propounded  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  would  confClt 
the  strait  gate  of  salvation  into  a  wide  one> 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  the  shaping  of  the  Christian  life,  and 
its  extravagance^  in  this  period,  we  must  present  distinctly  before  tm 
nunds  the  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the  order  of  sidvation;  fa 
this  will  furnish  a  ground  of  explanation,  or  a  point  of  attachment,  fir 
many  things  otherwise  obscure.  The  tendency  to  the  subjective— ii 
we  shall  have  to  explsun  more  at  large  in  the  section  treating  of  doo- 
trines  —  here  predominated.  Thus,  for  example,  by  justification,— 
which  men  considered  as  the  necessary  condition  to  the  obtaining  of 
salvation,  as  the  sign  of  the  elect, — was  understood  the  internal  work 
of  making  just,  —  sanctification  through  divine  grace,  which  shoaU 
manifest  itself  bv  good  works  proceeding  from  faith,  and  working  bj 
love  (the  fides  formaid).  While  now  man's  confidence,  with  referenee 
to  his  salvation,  was  thus  made  to  depend  on  something  unsettled, 
subjective,  and  incapable  of  being  defined  by  an  infallible  mark,  the 
consequence  was  —  according  to  the  different  characters  and  tempera- 
ments of  men  —  cither  a  one-sided  spiritualization,  or  a  one-sided 
extemalization,  of  religion ;  either  a  reflection  upon  one's  self,  absorb- 
ing the  whole  man,  till  he  was  led  to  doubt  of  his  salvation ;  or  spiritaal 
pride  and  work-holiness  ;  —  except  where  these  evil  results  were  pw- 
vented  by  the  predominant  reference  which,  in  spite  of  the  subjective 
element  of  the  church  doctrine,  still  prevailed  in  the  religious  life  to 
the  objective  side  of  redemption.     One  class  cast  themselves  upon 

cam  papolardis  riris  et  religiosis,  dicunt :  Concerning^  a  person,  who  qaut  paaper  It 

orate  pro  me,  et  faciunt  Ma^alenam,  ct  pallidiu,  was  held  to  be  a  Cathanst,  Lcf 

qaando  sunt  cum  mandanU,  faciunt  sicut  201. 

mandani,  vcl  pejus  et  detrectant  de  pcre-        '  Si  pamm  deviantem  a  fide  ToeiBV 

erinis  et  reli^osiH  viris  et  derident,  ut  ha-  haercticum  et  incrcpamuii,  dicentet  Odi 

beant  benevolentiam  mundanomm.  non  esse  in  ria,  sed  extra,  qnare  et  iiiii&' 

*  De  talihus  dicit  mundas,  quod  sapientes  ter  recedentem  in  modico  a  lace  moralidi 

sant  et  li))cralefl|,  quia  optime  sciant  se  ha-  pracceptomm  non  arguimos,  objicientei^ 

here  cum  omni  gcnere  hominum  et  quod  quod  jam  non  sit  in  lace,  seid  tyw***- 

bonnm  est  tales  promo  vera.  Yerbum  abbrev.,  c.  Ixxx,  p.  813. 

'  Peter  Cantor's  words,  vcrbum  abbre«        ^  Superflua    expositione    potioa   qms 

riatam,  c.  cxxvii,  p.  291:  Si  omnes  alias  amore  hanc  portam  adeodilatavimaf,qiod 

perfectiones  evangclicas   ex  voto  possum  jam  an^ustias  non  habeat,  nt  sic  intieflUi 

soscipere  et  implere,  (^uare  et  non  similiter  per  latam  portam,  non  per  angaatam.  L.e. 

hoc  consiliam  perfectionis  ?    Vel  car  hoc  p.  311,  et  Mqq. 
obfcnrantem  ftatim  prodamoB  Cathamm  ? 
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tttamb,  Boa^t  ihe  iruraxit  of  their  justificalion  in  fhe  workfl  of 
MHifying  tihe  fleth,  of  benoToIenoe,  donationa  to  the  churoh,  in  the 
ftmaiit  use  of  the  saoraments ;  another  class,  consisting  of  persons 
rfoBeper  feeling,  looked  within,  and  would  attain  to  this  assurance  by 
watching  the  frtumes  of  their  own  mind,  and  thus,  depending  for  their 
joj  and  their  confidence  on  the  changeful  states  of  feelings  oftentimes 
groanded  in  human  weakness,  they  not  seldom  sought,  by  supernatural 
Beus,  by  visions,  by  special  and  extraordinary  revelations,  to  obtain 
Cir  themselves  the  assurance  they  were  m  quest  of;  easily  falling  a 
|iey  to  &naticism  or  to  absolute  despair,  whereby  many,  especially  of 
those  who  were  begmners  in  the  spiritual  life,  would  be  led,  after 
seeing  the  fruitlessness  of  their  efforts,  to  give  themselves  up  agun 
wkdly  to  the  world.    The  experienced  spiritual  guides  of  these  cento- 
Ties  often  speak  of  these  several  dangers,  and  seek  to  guard  men 
ipinstthem.    Thus,  for  example,  Richard  a  S.  Yictore  warns  agunst 
i|jritaal  pride,  against  work-holiness,  as  well  as  agunst  moral  de- 
ffondencv.    In  reference  to  the  first  he  says :  ^^  We  know  that  those 
good  works  which  nourish  die  other  virtues,  almost  always  undermine 
■anility.    The  works  of  abstinence  and  of  patience,  which  excite  the 
vonder  of  mankind,  are  wont  to  render  those  who  perform  them  proud 
imtead  of  humble.">    In  reference  to  the  second  he  says :  ^  When  the 
noly  which  has  once  d^paired  of  its  salvation,  and  is  wholly  deserted 
rf  the  Holy  Spirit,  feols  that  it  has  no  power  to  resist  firmly-rooted 
Ubits,  nor  to  restnun  itself  from  the  sin  which  cleaves  to  it,  it  is  very 
ttt  to  excuse  itself,  and  to  cast  the  blame  upon  its  Maker.    Men  say, 
mrything  must  turn  out  as  it  has  been  foreordained.   Who  can  resist 
iiie  will  o[  God  ?    Can  we  create  our  own  merits  ourselves  ?    In 
taitii,  nothing  depends  on  our  own  willing  or  our  own  running,  but 
eveiytfaing  upon  the  divine  mercy.     Why,  then,  does  he  not  have 
aierey  on  us  f  Why  does  not  he  who  works  all  in  all,  according  to  his 
iriD,  work  in  us  what  is  well-pleasing  to  himself?"* 
-    By  making  their  subjective  feelings  the  ground  of  their  assurance, 
BMQ  were  the  more  troubled  by  those  internal  experiences  which  those, 
who  find  not  their  home  in  the  present  world,  but  labor  after  a  secret 
divine  life,  must  at  all  times  have ;  —  that  interchange  in  the  life  of 
fhe  soul  between  light  and  darkness,  a  lively  feeling  of  grace  and  inward 
desolation.    The  lives  of  the  pious  men  of  this  period,  and  of  the  mys- 
tics, are  fidl  of  these  experiences.^    Richard  a  Sancto  Yictore  calls 
fins  *'  the  necessary  darkness,  the  necessary  vicissitude,  of  this  present 
earthly  Kfe,  where  it  cannot  sJways  be  day,  as  it  is  in  heaven,  but  the 
•UD  rises  and  sets.''  ^ 

'  De  pniep«ntioii6  Ammi  ad  contempla-  nuke  would  avail  nothing.    See  above, 

tkmem,  c.  xxx.  p.  S3S. 

'  De  eindidone  interioriB,  p.  i,  1.  iii,       '  SeeHiitorfofMonachism,  p.S39. 
e.  xtUL     Caemriiu,   in   hit   Narradom,       *  Qnaie  ei^  omne  cor  moeret,  niid  qnia 

Diethict  c  xxrii,  dtes  the  instaoeeof  a  nnllnm  cor  pcrpetonm  diem  hie  habet^qoSa 

jirince  who,  npon  eyerr  exhortation  to  Inmen  coeli  temper  praesent  habere  non 

TCpentanoe,  reimed  that,  if  be  belonged  to  valet.     Oritur  enim  tol  et  occidit  et  ad 

the  elect,  he  thoald  be  taved  at  all  erentt ;  locum  tuum  revertitnr.  Quid  eigo  mirum, 

and,  if  he  ^  not,  all  the  efforti  he  might  ti  omne  cor  moeret,  quamdiu  necetiariat 

26* 
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The  heavilj-oppressed  spirits  often  felt  fhemselTes  reKeved  as  bjt 
ffSt  from  Heaven,  when  the  deep,  dull  pain  of  the  soul,  thirstiDg  aftv 
ttie  fountain  of  ito  life  and  longing  after  its  home,  could  find  Tent  ■ 
tears,  that  ^^  donum  lachrymarum"  of  which  so  much  is  sud  m  Am 
testimonies  concerning  the  mtemal  life  of  this  period.  There  was  so 
want  of  important  voices  which  expressed  themselves  empbatkalr 
against  that  extemalization  of  religion  in  isolated  good  worfa,  aii 
which  pointed  those,  whose  minds  were  solely  directed  to  things  outmid 
and  mdividual,  to  that  which  is  required  in  order  to  true  ]Hety.  Lit 
sermon  on  Luke  11:  41,  pope  Innocent  the  Third  extols  above  al 
other  good  works,  that  of  almsginng.  He  says  :  ^*  Almsgiving  ii 
more  than  fasting ;  since  what  the  man  domes  to  himself  he  ffn§k 
others.  It  is  more  than  prayer,  because  it  is  better  to  pray  wift 
deeds  than  with  words."  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  gunii 
against  a  misapprehension  of  those  words  of  Christ  which  he  took  fti 
his  text,  by  the  remark :  *^  But  if  the  power  of  alms^ving  is  so  graii^ 
men  may  do  what  they  please,  proviaed  only  tfa*ey  diligentty  bestoff 
alms,  secure  in  their  reliance  on  &ose  words  of  our  L(Mrd.  mUyllNO, 
an  tlungs  be  pure  to  them  that  ^ve  ahns,  even  to  drunkards,  to  aW 
terers,  to  murderers,  and  to  those  who  are  stained  with  all  &e  otkir 
pollutions  of  crime  ?  May  they,  then,  securely  abandon  themsdvei  to 
all  their  pleasures,  because  alms  suffice  to  redeem  them  firom  all  onit 
Far  from  it ;  since,  as  holy  writ  declares,  Lev.  xv,  whatever  is  touehli 
by  the  unclean,  becomes  unclean.  God  looks  rather  upon  km  a 
thing  is  done  than  upon  what  is  done."  ^  And  he  quotes,  in  raposilaBi 
to  this  false  view  of  alms,  the  words  of  the  apostle  raul :  ^*  Tim^  I 
bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,"  ele. 
True  almsgiving  proceeds,  then,  from  love  unfeigned.  He  raises  the 
objection  :  '^  But  I  am  poor ;  I  have  no  bread,  no  clothing,  no  ahns  to 
bestow;  nothing  that  I  can  give  to  others."  And  he  answers:  ^Bnt 
recollect  that  with  God  the  good  will  sufficeth,  where  the  opportunitf 
is  wanting."  And :  ^^  God  regards,  in  the  gift,  not  so  much  its  mag- 
nitude as  the  measure  of  piety  in  the  act  of  bestomng  it."*  Bialiop 
Hildebert  of  Mans  wrote  to  a  certain  count  of  Angers,  who  was  aboat 
starting  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Jago  di  Compostella,^  "  We  deny  not 
that  this  is  a  good  thing,  but  he  who  undertakes  a  calling  is  obligated 
to  obedience.  And  he  sins,  if  he  forsake  it  without  being  called  to 
something  greater  and  more  useful.  Wherefore,  look  forward  to  Aj 
great  guilt,  thou  who  preferrest  that  which  is  not  necessary,  to  tte 
necessary ;  repose,  to  activity  in  thy  calling.  Among  the  talents  vhidi 
the  Master  of  the  house  gave  to  his  servants  to  administer,  no  teaichr 
nor  passage  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  mentions  roving  about  in  the  woiW* 
But  perhaps  it  will  be  sidd,  the  man  is  bound  by  a  vow ;  recollect  tM 

tenebras  hajasmodi  alternantiam  vicissitn-  qaam  factum  in  modo,  id  est  qno  nodoi^ 

dinum  sustinet?   Quamdia  in  terra  vivi-  quid  fiat,  quamqaid  aliqao  modo  fiat  ^ 

mas,  qaamdia  in  terra  sum  us,  has  tern-  eleemosyna,  c  iii,  f.  SOl. 

pomm  vicissitudines  necesftario  sustinemos.  '  Nee  tarn  attendit  in  manere  qn^o^ 

in  coelo  dies  sine  nocte.    De  statu  interio*  tern,  quam  devotionem  in  opere,        " 

tU  hominis  Tract  i,  p.  i,  c.  xxvii.  magis  ex  qaanto,  qaam  qauitum. 
*  0eiu  magia  attendit  modam  in  &cto, .     '  Sp.  xt. 
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m$  hast  bound  iky%eff  bj  thj  vow,  but  Grod  has  bound  thee  by  the 
ities  of  thj  calling."  And  he  then  goes  on  to  explain  more  at  large 
iw,  with  self-renunciation,  he  ought  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  a  ruler, 
»vem  himself  by  the  laws,  his  subordinates  with  love  ;^  not  stroll 
Nmt  to  the  churches  of  the  saints,  but  bear  witlun  him  the  lively  re- 
embrtmce  of  their  virtues."^  Concerning  pilgrimages,  Baymund 
oil,  in  his  work  on  Contemplation,  expresses  himself  as  follows :  he 
si  compares  the  procession  of  the  pilgrims  with  the  entry  of  Christ 
ilo  Jerusalem,^ — the  pilgrims  riding  at  their  ease,  liring  comfort- 
dy,  and  bearing  the  cross  only  on  their  cloaks ;  he  contrasts  what 
hrist  did  to  seek  men,  with  what  they  do  to  seek  him :  ^^  We  see  the 
Igrims  travelling  away  into  distant  lands  to  seek  thee,  wlulst  thou 
i  80  near  that  every  man,  if  he  would,  might  find  thee  in  his  own 
mae  and  chamber.  Why  are  multitudes  so  ignorant  as  to  travel 
imy  into  distant  lands  to  seek  thee,  carrying  evil  spirits  with  them,  if 
mj  depart  laden  with  fm  ?  The  pilgrims  are  so  deceived  by  fklse 
en,  whom  they  meet  in  taverns  and  churches,  that  many  of  them, 
ben  they  return  home,  show  themselves  to  be  far  worse  than  thej 
ere  when  they  set  out  on  their  pilgrimage.    He  who  would  find  thee, 

Lord,  let  him  go  forth  to  seeK  tibee  m  love,  loyalty,  devotion,  faith, 
ipe,  justice,  mercy,  and  truth  ;  for  in  every  place  where  these  are, 
flre  art  thou.  Blessed,  then,  are  all  they  who  seek  thee  in  such 
mm.  The  things  which  a  man  would  find,  he  should  seek  earnestly; 
id  he  must  seek  in  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  found.  If,  then, 
•  inlgrims  would  find  thee,  they  must  carefully  seek  thee ;  and 
flj  must  not  seek  thee  in  the  images  and  paintings  of  churches,  but 

fhe  hearts  of  holy  men,  m  wUch  thou  dwellest  day  and  night. 
lie  mode  and  the  way  to  find  thee  stands  within  the  power  of  man ; 
r  to  remember  thee,  to  love  thee,  to  honor,  to  serve  thee ;  to.  think 
flune  exalted  dignity  and  on  our  own  great  wants, — this  is  the  occasion 
id  the  way  to  find  thee,  if  we  seek  thee.  Often  have  I  sought  thee 
I  the  cross,  and  my  bodily  eyes  have  not  been  able  to  find  thee, 
though  they  have  found  thine  image  there,  and  a  representation  of 
y  death.  And  when  I  could  not  find  thee  with  my  bodily  eyes,  I 
bve  sought  thee  with  the  eye  of  my  soul ;  and,  thinking  on  thee,  my 
ml  found  thee  ;  and  when  it  found  thee,  my  heart  began  immedi- 
ely  to  warm  with  the  glow  of  love,  my  eyes  to  weep,  my  mouth 

praise  thee.  How  little  profits  it  the  pilgrims  to  roam  through  the 
drid  in  quest  of  thee,  if,  when  they  have  come  back  from  their  pil- 
image,  they  return  again  to  sin  and  folly."  Bishop  William  of  Paris, 
lother  distinguished  man  among  the  scholastic  theologians  of  the  thir- 
enth  century,  says,  in  one  of  his  sermons  :  ^^  The  true  pilgrimage  ii 
08,  —  to  travel,  by  penitence,  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  This  pil- 
rimage  is  more  glonous  than  all  others,  for  the  reason  that  the  otheni 
re  performed  for  the  sake  of  this ;  and,  where  this  is  wanting,  the 
ihers  are  useless."     The  same  bishop  remarks,  in  another  sermon : 

^  To  ipfam  Icpbiu,  amore  snbjectosrege.    ted  drcnmfenre  memoriam  Tirtatam. 
'  Hoc  ctreaiiiiecri  i»er  memoriM  Upidum,       '  Cap.  cjuU,  1 852. 
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^  They  present  their  bodies,  not  as  a  liring  bat  as  a  dead  saerifieai 
irho  say,  I  will  cause  myself  to  be  buried  and  remain,  after  my  deall^ 
m  this  or  that  order,  while  they  continue  to  live  on  in  their  ans.** 
The  abbot  Bernard  of  Tiron,^  said  to  the  monks  assembled  anmnd  Ui 
dying  bed :  ^^  All  virtue,  besides  love,  is  perishable ;  in  this,  oonsisti 
the  essence  of  all  God's  commandments  ;  by  this  alone,  the  disciples  ol 
Christ  are  distinguished  from  the  servants  of  antichrist.    Bythisakns^ 
will  men  recognize  them  as  Christ's  disciples,  not  by  the  circrnnstaaot 
that  they  observed  superstitious  orcUnances ;  these  promoted  mn  far  mon 
than  edification."    He  lamented  that  he  had  been  so  long  a  slave  (» 
such  outward  ordinances,  and  had  laid  such  a  yoke  upon  others.' 

Many  bright  testimonies  of  this  Christian  spirit,  that  pointed  am 
from  the  outward  to  the  inward,  we  find  in  the  works  of  Baymundlm 
We  will  cite  a  few  of  them.  ^^  The  figure  of  the  holy  cross,"  says  h, 
^  laments  over  those  hypocrites  who  omulate  the  poverty  and  su&iiBf 
represented  bv  it,  with  a  view  to  appear  as  saints  to  the  people,  an 
who  are  unwiUing  to  follow  after  it  by  the  performance  of  real  gool 
works.'  We  see  the  holy  cross  honored  with  gold,  silver,  preciotf 
stones,  silks,  and  pamtmgs  of  various  colors ;  but  we  see  it  little  hoa* 
ored  by  love,  tears,  contrition,  devotion,  and  holy  thoughts ;  and  y«k 
the  wooden  cross,  before  which  a  sinner  weeps,  receives  more  honor 
than  the  cross  of  gold,  before  which  a  sinner  stands  thinking  of  till 
vanities  of  the  world.^  The  image  of  the  crucified  Christ  is  fbaod 
much  rather  in  men  who  imitate  him  in  their  duly  walk,  than  in  a 
crucifix  made  of  wood."^  All  the  Christian  virtues  he  represents  as 
signs  of  that  constitution  of  soul  which  is  requiute  in  order  to  salTa- 
tion  ;*  ^^  but  from  these  signs,"  says  he,  ^^it  is  still  impossible  to  know 
whether  one  is  in  the  way  of  salvation,  because  that  which  shows  itself 
in  outward  appearance  is  no  certain  expression  of  the  disposition  with- 
in, on  which  alone  everything  depends.  For  those  persons  who  tasty  gin 
alms,  and  speak  words  of  humility,  clothe  themselves  in  rags,  and  sob- 
ject  themselves  to  many  self-denials,  may  yet,  with  all  this,  unite  a  fiilaa 
bent  of  the  inward  temper.^  And  others  may  eat  and  sleep  well,  and 
wear  comfortable  garments,  who  do  this  with  a  good  intention,  and  to 
avoid  making  a  parade  of  tiieir  piety."  ^  ^^  The  poor  man,  when  he 
^ves  a  small  morsel  of  bread,  in  true  piety  and  contrition,  to  another 
poor  man,  is  more  benefited  than  the  rich  man,  who  gives  the  poor 
bread  and  meat  from  vanity  and  in  a  false  intention."^     ^^  A  small 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  236.  *  Majorem  honorationcm  recipit  crox 

'  In  hoc  solo  cognoscent  homines,  qaia  lignea,  coram  qua  peccator  plorat,  quM 

C%ruti  sitis  disdpali,  non  si  supcntitiosa-  crox  aarea,  coram  ^oa  peocator  stat  meao- 

mm  obi^ervatores  traditionam  extiteritis,  rando  vanitates  hajus  mandL 

Bed  si  dilectionem  ad  invicem  habaeritis.  *  Qaoniam   figura,  qnam  videmos  !> 

Concerning  the  former  he  sajs,  qaibos  non  cmce,  est  pictnra  in  ligno,  sed  beatos  relig>* 

panro  tempore  ipse  sabjacueram,  qoas^ue  osos  est  iUios  speciei,  ci;uas  est  toa  glorioif 

aliis  per  nonnalla  annomm  curricnla  m-  hamanitas.    LiW  conteinplationis,  roL  i^ 

Btanter   ferendas    imposaeram.     Acta  S.  Distinct  23,  c.  cxxiii,  t.  i,  f.  280. 

Hens.  April,  t  ii,  f.  249.  *  Omnes  rirtates  signa  et  significalioiMi 

'  Conqueritor,  qaia  ipsi  eam  in  se  fin-  et  demonstrationes  salvationis. 

gnnt,  nt  videaytnr  a  gentibos  in  similitadi-  "*  Possant  habere  in  istis  rebus  fidiatt  ^ 

nem  bonoram  hominom,  et  nolnnt  ipsam  inordinatam  intentionem. 

imitaii  fiMkndo  vsn  tsm  open.  *  L.  c.  £  461.            *  L.  c  £  ISl 
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is  love.)  Witli  tibis  saying,  we  may  compare  what  Biehard  t  SiMb 
Vlctore  remarks,  on  the  other  hand,  concerning  those  who  sow  eonln- 
tions.  ^^  He  treats  you  m  a  godless  manner,  who  robs  yoa  of  jov 
money ;  but  how  is  it  with  him  who  deprives  yoa  of  lore  T  Does  hi 
treat  you  cruelly  who  robs  you  of  your  garment  ?  how  mach  more,  fta, 
he  who  deprives  you  of  love.  For  if  it  is  cruel  to  rob  a  man  of  his  ott- 
ward  and  perishable  goods,  it  must  be  still  more  so  to  deprive  Umtf 
the  internal,  ever-abiding  goods;  for  charity  never  ceases.  Ofi 
truth,  whoever  deprives  a  man  of  love,  deprives  him  also  <^  God,  far 
God  is  love."  ^  Again,  says  Raymund  Lull :  '^  He  who  loves  not,  GfM 
not."'  '^  The  spirit  longs  after  nothing  as  it  does  after  Grod.  No  gold 
is  worth  so  much  as  a  sigh  of  holy  longing.  The  more  of  this  lon^ 
one  has,  the  more  of  life  he  has.  The  want  of  this  longing  is  d^&. 
Have  this  longing,  and  thou  shalt  live.  He  is  not  poor  who  posseflM 
this ;  unhappy  the  man  who  lives  without  it."  '  "  Were  there  no  Bin," 
says  he,  ^^  all  temporal  goods  would  be  held  in  common  by  all."  Tb 
activity  of  love  in  almsgiving,  he  considered  as  that  whereby  all  those 
distinctions  which  had  proceeded  from  sin,  were  to  be  again  done 
away.* 

Although  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  monasticism,  yet  Baymmd 
Lull  objected  to  an  excessive  asceticism,  or  one  that  does  not  spiiDg 
out  of  the  temper  of  love ;  and  places  tlie  love  that  unites  toother 
the  practical  and  contemplative  life,  and  is  active  in  promoting  the  sal- 
vation of  others,  above  everything  else.  ^^  The  boay  which  has  be«D 
too  much  mortified,"  says  he,  ^^is  suited  for  neither  tiie  active  uix  the 
contemplative  life.  Thou  wilt  be  a  murderer,  if  thou  destroyest  ttsj' 
self  slowly,  as  much  as  if  thou  doest  it  at  once.  God  does  not  bestow 
earthly  blessings  on  men  for  nothing ;  as  thou  must  eat  in  order  to 
live,  so  thou  must  not  fast  in  order  to  die.  Hypocrisy  steals  upon  those 
who  impose  on  themselves  excessive  mortification."*  "No  hennit 
does  so  much  good  as  a  good  preacher,  who  has  the  contemplative  lift 
in  himself,  and  shows  the  practical  in  his  preaching.  Better  is  t  Eft 
spent  in  instructing  others,  than  one  spent  in  fasting."e 

In  his  great  work  concerning  Contemplation  in  God,  Raymund  Loll 
exhibits,  in  all  the  ranks  and  professions  of  Christendom,  the  contrast 
between  what  they  are  and  what  they  ought  to  be,'  and  points  awaj 

plas  dat,  qnam  si  illi  daret  omne  aurum  ;  est  fignra  communis  boni.    ProT.  mociL 

qui  dat  Deum,  non  potest  plus  dare.    De  c  Ixx,  t  vi,  f.  U9. 

centum  nominibus  I>ei,    c.  xxxi,    t  vi,  *  Proverb,  moral,  c.  Uix,  £  119. 

f.  15.  *  Nullus  eremita  fadt  tantnm  honvnii 

'  De  eruditione  interioris  hominis,  p.  i,  sicut  bonus  praedicator,  qui  babet  vitaa 

1.  iii,  c.  iv,  f.  107.  contemplativam  in  se  ipso  et  actiYamiA 

'  Qui  non  amat,  non  vivit  Liber  prover-  praedicando.  Vita  est  melior  per  docti^ 

biorum,  c.  xvii,  t.  vi,  f.  10.  nam«  qoam  per  jejuninm.    L.  c.  p.  iii,  e.li| 

'  Qui  plus  dcsiderat,  plus  scit  de  vivere.  f.  110. 

Privatio  desiderii  est  mori.    Desidera  et  ^  As  tbis  work  will  be  accessible  to  M 

rires.  Non  est  pauper,  qui  desiderat.  Tris-  few  of  my  readers,  I  have  thought  it  might 

tis  Yivit,  qui  non  desiderat.    De  centum  be  agreeable  to  them  if  I  should  quote  A 

nominibus  Dei,  c.  xc.  Lib.  Proverbiorum,  few  passages  from  Rajmund  Lull  on  diil 

p.  i,  t.  vi,  f.  38.  point    He   speaks   earnestly  against  the 

*  Si  peccatum  non  esset,  omnia  tempo-  manner  in  which  princes,  abiuuqff  their 

"^  booA  eisent  commonia.    Eleemosyna  power,  acted  in  contnuliction  to  their  higk 
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ftan  the  corruption  of  all,  to  Christ.  While  he  thus  treats  of  princes 
H^d  nobles,  and  complains  that  no  access  is  to  be  found  to  them,  when 
ft  is  needed  in  reference  to  the  matters  for  which  they  are  placed  over 
oBiers, — for  the  gates  of  the  palaces  are  shut,  and  the  porters  threaten 
Ikee  who  would  enter  them ;  he  thereupon  betakes  himself  to  God 
tad  says,  ^'  Praised  then,  be  thou,  that  the  case  is  not  so  with  thee, — for 
H  often  as  man  would  see  thee,  contemplate  thee,  address  thee,  he  can 
do  80,  and  the  door  is  never  shut."i 

We  win  quote  in  addition  a  few  things  from  the  sayings  of  the  Fran- 
Mean,  Aegidius  of  Assisi,  a  friend  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  as  testimonies 
tf  tbe  internal  Christian  life,  the  internal  Christian  experience,  of  these 
fines :  ^^  One  grace  draws  after  it  another,  and  one  crime  draws  after 
it  aaother/'*  ^'  Grace  cannbt  bear  to  be  praised,  nor  crime  to  be 
hqnsed.  Purity  of  heart  sees  God,  devotion  er^foys  him.  While  a 
MB  lives,  he  must  not  despair  of  God's  mercy  ;  for  there  is  no  tree 
i»  distorted  that  human  art  cannot  make  it  straight  again ;  —  a  fortiori j 
hare  is  no  person  in  the  world  whose  sins  are  so  grievous  that  God 
nmot  adorn  him  with  grace  and  virtues.  All  love  of  the  creature  is 
otiung  in  comparison  with  love  of  the  Creator.  Only  through  hur 
■fity  can  man  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God ;  the  path  upward 
^gaaa  downward.^  It  is  better  to  suffer  a  heavy  wrong,  without  mur- 
nring,  out  of  love  to  God,  than  to  feed  daily  a  hundred  poor,  and  to 
mt  many  days  far  into  the  night.  What  does  it  profit  a  man  to 
espise  lumself  and  to  mortify  his  body  with  fasting,  prayer,  vigils,  and 
dMCOur^ng,  if  he  is  not  able  to  endure  a  wrong  from  his  neighbor, 
Uch  would  bring  him  greater  reward  than  all  the  mortifications  he 
iqx)8es  on  himself?  Should  the  Lord  rain  stones  from  heaven,  they 
Qald  not  harm  us,  if  we  were  what  we  ought  to  be.  If  a  man  were 
hftt  he  ought  to  be,  evil  would  for  him  transform  itself  into  good ;  for 
II  great  good,  and  all  great  evil,  are  within  the  man,  where  none  can 
le  them.  It  is  a  great  virtue  to  conquer  one's  self;  if  thou  conquer- 
it  thyself,  thou  wilt  conquer  all  thine  enemies.  Every  man  has  just  so 
(ocfa  knowledge  and  wisdom  as  he  performs  good  deeds."  When 
Agidius  came  in  contact  with  persons  who  dreaded  undertaking  any 
xxl  thbg,  for  fear  that  vanity  might  mix  in  and  spoil  the  whole,  said 

Uing,  ot  tencant  pacem  in  terra  et  at  gen-  cupidity,  the  ambition,  and  the  ignorance 

•  aec^ire  possint  ire  per  vias   et  secure  of  physicians  (quia  operantur  in  infirmb 

■nerc  in  suia  domibns.    He  savs  of  them,  plus  casualiter,  quam  certa  scicntia,  idco 

lod  totum  mundum  tcneant  in  bello  et  plures  homines  occiduntur  quam  snnantur 

bore.      And  he  expresses  hii»  surprise,  a  medicis),  he  recommends,  as  the  best 

lod  tam  paud  homines  teneant  in  labore  practice  of  medicine,  that  the  patient  should 

t  gentes,  quot  sunt  in  iioc  mundo.    He  study  his  own  case,  find  out  what  ails  him, 

js  that  the  majority  of  them  ipsi  se  fa-  et  caveat,  ne  utatur  rebus  contrariis  ct  si- 

nt  servos  vilium  hominum.    He  speaks  nat  operari  in  se  cursum  naturae. 

teir  love  of  the  chase;    he  describes  'Igitur  beDedictussis,quia  noncst  itado 

m  they  excused  themselves  on  the  plea  te,  quoniam  quotiescunquo  homo  vclit  vi- 

■t  thin  was  their  reUuation ;  and  thus  pre-  dere  te  et  contemplando  loqui  tecum,  scm- 

■dbig  that  by  such  pursuits  they  avoided  per  ]potest,  nunquam  januae  snnt^  claosae, 

I ;  sed  non  attendunt  ad  malos  procura-  vol.  il,  1.  iii,  Distinct  xxiil,  c  exit  i*  ix^  f. 

ni,  qoos  rclinquunt  loco  sui  et  qui  sunt  247. 

ipulo  sicut  Inpi  voraccs  et  dnm  ipsi  ve-  '  Gratia  attrahit  gratiam  et 

ntnr  et  se  recreant,  Inpi  comedunt  oves  trahit  ad  aliud. 

bi  eommiiMS.    In  complaining  of  the  '  Ylaeimditiiniimeftiit 
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be,  ^^  Be  not  withheld  by  this  from  doing  good.  If  the  husbandman, 
when  about  to  scatter  his  seed  on  the  earth,  should  saj  within  himaeUI 
,  I  will  not  sow  this  year,  for  fear  the  birds  may  come  and  devour  Ae 
seed,'  he  would  afterwards  find  himself  in  want  of  food  to  supply  Us 
wants.  But  if  he  sow,  and  it  should  reaUy  happen  that  some  of  Ub 
seed  perishes,  yet  the  greatest  portion  will  remsdn  to  him.  So  is  it 
with  him  who  is  tempted  with  the  love  of  ft^me  and  fights  against  it" 
Speaking  of  the  inexhaustible  store  of  the  knowledge  of  Qoi,  yet  in 
reserve  for  man,  he  ssdd :  ^^  The  enture  Holy  Scriptures  speak  to  us  il 
it  were  with  a  lisping  tongue,  as  a  mother  talks  to  her  little  child; 
because,  otherwise,  it  would  be  imable  to  understand  her  words.''^ 

It  is  true,  the  love  of  the  wonderful  prevailed  very  generally,  ul 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  in  order  to  be  popular  with  the  multitude,  nnrt 
needs  say  a  good  deal  about  their  miracles.^  But  neither  were  then 
wanting  those  who  combated  this  tendency  ;  and  from  the  twelfth  ul 
thirteenth  centuries  onwards,  a  series  of  testimonies  might  be  cited  CB 
the  .true  import  and  significance  of  the  miracle,  in  its  relation  to  Hm 
divine  life  ;  and  against  the  overvaluation  of  the  externally  wondeifiil' 
—thoughts  which  are  not  barely  the  property  of  a  few  enliditeDel 
individuals  elevated  above  their  times,  but  which  may  be  considered  ai 
expressing  the  common  Christian  consciousness  of  these  centuries.'  Tlie 
monk  Stephen,  who  in  the  twelfth  century  described  the  life  of  his  master, 
the  abbot  Stephen  of  Obaize,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  pious  and  in- 
fluential activity,  adduces  no  miracle  of  his  ;  but  asserts  that,  for  tUi 
reason,  he  stands  not  inferior  to  that  active  wonder-worker,  Marian  of 
Tours  ;  for,  to  awaken  so  many  men  and  women,  who  were  sunk  in  al 
manner  of  vice,  by  repentance,  to  eternal  life,  was  a  far  greater  woA 
than  if  he  had  awakened  them  from  natural  death.*  The  author 
of  the  life  of  the  abbot  Bernard  of  Tiron  says,  in  his  preface  to  that 
work :  "  If  any,  following  the  pattern  of  Jewish  unbelief,  seek  after 
miracles,  and  would  estimate  the  character  of  the  saints  aolelj 
according  to  the  number  of  these,  what  would  he  say  of  Mary,  or  of 
John  the  Baptist  ?  But  in  the  day  of  judgment  many  who  wrou^t 
miracles  will  be  rejected,  and  those  alone  attain  to  salvation  who  have 
striven  after  works  of  righteousness.  We  praise  then  our  father  Be^ 
nard,  not  for  the  reason  that  he  wrought  miracles  (although  these  wew 
not  wholly  wanting),  —  but  we  set  him  forth  as  one  who  meekly, 
humbly,  and  from  his  heart  followed  in  the  steps  of  our  Lord  Christ."* 
"  Visible  miracles,"  says  the  author  of  the  life  of  Norbert,  "  may 
properly  excite  the  wonder  of  the  simple  and  ignorant;  but  the 
patient  endurance  and  virtues  of  the  saints  are  worthy  of  the  ad- 

^  Tota  sacra  scriptara    loquitur    nobis  ^  Comp.  the  passages  already  cited,  p.906- 

tanquam  balbutiendo,  sicut  mater  balbu-  *  After  having  spoken  of  the  great  Dom* 

tiens  cum  fiiio  suo  pnrvulo,  qui  aliUir  non  hers  of  unchaste  women  converted  by  bin, 

potest  intelligcrc  verba  ejus.    Acta  Sanct.  he  says  :  Qui  ergo  de  talibas  poenitentiie 

Hens.  April,  t.  iii,  f.  227,  seqq.  remedio  et  praevenientis  gratiae  dooo  dl* 

'  Qnoa  maximc  nunc  cxigitur  ab  his,  tas  atquo  mundissimas    Christo   spomii 

qui  sanctorum  vitas  describcrc  volunt.  The  exhibuit,  non  dubito  majoris  hoc  fulue  itt- 

preface  to  the  life  of  the  abbot  Stephen  of  tutis,  quum  si  eas  corpore  morttuts  soict- 

Obaize,  which  was  composed  by  his  disci-  tasset    iv,  f.  106. 

|>le«  Stephen.    Balux.  Miscelian.  ir,  p.  69.  *  Acta  Sanct  Mens.  April,  t  ii,  £  8SS. 
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■Intion,  and  of  the  imitation,  of  those  who  would  be  soldiers  of 
Oirist.''^ 

From  the  time  of  this  new  excitement  of  the  religious  life  in  the 
bepmiing  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  want  of  preaching  in  the  native 
Ingoages  of  the  different  countries  became  deeply  felt,  and  the 
more  complete  formation  of  these  languages  was  brought  about  at  the 
tine  most  convenient  to  meet  this  want ;  as  the  German  language  had 
ibeadj  been  found  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  sacred  poetry .^  It  is 
very  evident  how  fervently  the  people  greeted  those  ecclesiastics  and 
Books  who  travelled  about  as  preachers  of  repentance ;  and  it  was 
Ae  same  state  of  feeling,  moreover,  that  procured  such  a  rush  of 
hovers  for  those  who  used  their  influence  with  the  people  in  combating 
Ae  doctrines  of  the  church  and  diffusing  heretical  principles.  The 
durch  would  be  compelled,  therefore,  by  the  interest  of  self-preserva- 
lioii,  to  bestow  more  attention  on  the  management  of  the  predicatorial 
oEee.  Several  writings  appeared,  which  treated  of  this  subject. 
We  may  first  mention  here  the  work  of  the  abbot  Guibert,  of  Novi- 

Ctom,  on  the  right  method  of  preaching.^    He  declared  it  to  be 
general  duty  of  Christians,  and  not  confined  solely  to  bishops  and 
llibots  to  labor  for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  life  in  others, 
leeording  to  the  proportion  of  each  man's  knowledge  and  gifts.  '^  Sup- 
pose one  be  neither  a  bishop  nor  an  abbot,  still,  he  is  a  Christian.    If 
ao  would  live  a  Christian  life,  he  must  honor  the  Christian  name,  as 
k  himself  so  also  in  others."     He  requires  of  the  preacher  that  he 
Aould  have  respect  to  the  wants  of  the  simple  and  uneducated  as 
Vdl  as  of  the  better-informed  ;  that  he  should  endeavor  to  umte  depth 
iith  lucidity  and  plainness  of  meaning.^   ^^  Let  the  sermon,"  says  he, 
**be  preceded  by  prayer;  so  that  the  soul,  fired  with  divine  love,  may 
liter  forth  what  it  feels  of  God,  with  glowing  words ;   so  that  the 
preacher,  as  he  bums  in  his  own  heart,  may  enkindle  a  flame  also  in 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers."     He  required,  especially,  that  the  sermon 
dKHiId  contain  ethical  matter.  '^  The  preacher  should  treat  concerning 
fte  motions  of  the  inner  man.     This  was  a  thing  so  common  to  the 
eqierience  of  all  men,  that  such  a  sermon  could  be  obscure  to  none. 
Every  man  could  read  in  his  own  heart,  written  as  it  were  in  a  book, 
what  he  heard  said  of  the  various  kinds  of  temptation.^     No  sermon 
WIB  more  useful  than  that  which  showed  men  to  themselves,  and  led 
biok  those  who,  by  the  distraction  of  outward  things,  had  become 
ostranged  from  themselves  to  the  secret  recesses  of  their  hearts ; 
presenting  them,  as  if  reflected  from  a  mirror,  before   their  own 
eyes."*    **  But  as,  in  describing  a  battle  in  the  field,  he  who  took  part 

*  Visibilia  mirocula  simplicibus  ct  idiotis  ■  Quo  online  sermo  fieri  debcat. 

itapcnda   sunt,  patientiH  vero  et  virtuted  *  Ut  idiotid  ac  simplicibus  pcrspicnam, 

nnctonim  his,  qui  ad  Cliristi  milltiam  so  quod  dicitur,  esse  qucat 

I0eingant«  admirandae  sunt  et  imitandae.  ^  Praescrtim  cum  unusquisquc  intra  sc- 

Kau.  Jan.  t  i,  f.  824.  ipsum  quasi  in   libro  scnptum  attcndat, 

'  Tota  terra  jubilat  in  Christ!  landibus  quicquid  de  diversis  tentationibos  praedi- 

BtiAm  per  cantilenas  linj^uae  vulgaris,  maxi-  catoris  lingua  retractat. 

Be  in  Teutonicis,  quorum  lingua  magis  *  Nulla  enim  praedicatio  salubrior, 

iota  est  concinnis  canticis.    See  the  words  videtur,  quam  ilia,  quae  hominem  i 

of  Qerfaohof  Reiehenbeiig,  quoted  on  p.  155.  ostendat  et  foras  extra  se  sparfoAj 

VOL.  iy«                                 21  tenon  too  resdtiiat  atqae  emn 
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in  fhe  fight,  will  be  able  to  ^ve  an  entirely  different  account  of  it  troi 
one  who  knows  nothing  about  it  except  from  the  report  of  often, » 
18  it  with  the  spiritual  warfare.  He  whose  own  conscience  bean  ift- 
ness  to  that  which  he  expresses  in  words,  will  treat  of  spiritual  oonffieto 
with  an  altogether  different  sort  of  authority,  and  be  able  to  point  M 
it  were  with  his  finder  to  all  the  particulars."^ 

We  ought  especially  to  mention  here  a  work  abounding  in  good 
matter,  and  worthy  of  the  special  consideration  of  those  times,  k 
which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Ilumbert  de  Bomanis,*  general  of 
the  order  of  Dominicans,  endeavored  to  set  forth  to  the  members  of 
bis  order  the  obligation  incumbent  on  them  of  preaching  the  gospel; 
the  gravity  and  dignity  of  this  vocation  ;  and  the  qualifications  refja- 
site  for  the  right  discharge  of  it.3  Of  all  the  spiritual  exerdses  k 
which  the  monks  employed  themselves,  he  describes  preaching  as  b 
most  excellent;  and  declares  tiiat  whoever  possessed  the  talent  for  ii* 
was  bound  to  cultivate  it  most  asmduously.^  It  was  more  than  iD 
fiGistmg  and  all  mortification  of  the  body ;  for  all  these  bodily  ezerdsii, 
according  to  1  Timothy  iv,  profit  but  littie ;  but  preaching  eflfectod 
much  good.  Besides,  an  indigent  preacher,  truly  zealous  for  the  ad* 
vation  of  souk,  had  more  to  sudler  than  all  those  mortifications  codll 
amount  to  which  a  man  imposes  on  himself.  He  cites,  in  confirmi- 
tion  of  this,  the  remark  of  a  man  that  had  passed  over  from  the  (Sh 
tercian  to  the  Dominican  order,  and  affirmed,  that  he  ^^  had  had  mon 
to  suffer  in  a  few  days,  when  he  itmerated  as  a  preacher,  than  doriu 
the  whole  time  he  had  spent  in  his  old  order.  Other  monks  buaea 
themselves  with  works  of  charity  pertaining  to  the  body ;  but  preachiif 
was  as  much  above  these  as  the  soul  is  more  than  the  body."  He 
refers  to  tiie  words  of  Christ,  Luke  9:  GO, "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead, 
but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."  He  sets  preacfaiiig 
above  prayer ;  above  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  if  they  are 
not  studied  as  a  help  to  preaching ;  above  the  celebration  of  the  masi, 
and  the  liturgical  acts  of  worship ;  ''  for  of  the  Latin  liturgy  the 
laity  understand  nothing;  but  they  can  understand  the  sermon; 
and  hence,  by  preaching,  God  is  glorified  in  a  clearer  and  more  open 
manner  than  by  other  acts  of  worship."*  Furthermore,  ho  appeals  to 
the  example  of  Christ :  ^^  Christ  celebrated  the  mass  but  once ;  heard 
no  confessions  ;  seldom  administered  the  sacraments  ;  did  not  emploT 
himself  much  in  the  liturgical  adoration  of  God ;  but  he  was  constaiitij 
engaged  in  prayer  and  preaching.     Indeed,  after  he  had  once  coid- 

quodanimodo  dcplctum  ante  facicm  suam  scribcrcm,  in  quo  matcrinm  sumendi  cajm- 

statuat.  cunqao  scrmonis  acciporct).  Sue  hU  Tnct, 

*  This  tract  of  Guibert  forms  the  intro-  Dc  vita  sua,  hb.  i,  f.  477. 

duction  to  his  work  on  the  exposition  of  '  So  named  from  his  native  town,  So- 

Gcncsis,  in  ton  books,  in  which  ho  aims  to  mans,  in  Burgundy, 

show  how  everything;  in  holy  Scripture  ^  His  work,  De  eruditione  praedicatonn< 

may  be  applied  to  a  moral  end,  and  so  in  two  books,  published  in  Uic  twentj-tiftit 

made  use  of  for  preaching.     He  was  in-  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  patram,  Ijig^ 

dnced  to  undertake  this  work  by  a  prior,  *  lAb.  i,  c.  xx. 

who  heard  a  sermon  of  his,  and  requested  ^  In  praedieatione   intelligiint,  quae  ^' 

him  to  compose  a  work  for  himself,  from  cuntur,  et  i<lco  per  prnedicatiouem  cUni* 

which  he  might  learn  how  to  work  every-  et  apertins  laudator  Deiu. 
thing  into  matter  for  preaching  (at  id  sibi 
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Mttced  preaching,  he  spent  his  whole    life    in    that    employment, 

anch  more  than  m  prayer."     He  dwells  on  the  great  effects  which 

leimons  might  juroduce  in  his  own  times ;  describes  how  the  multitude 

an  after  them.^    He  relates  that  certain  ecclesiastics  had  discussed 

teber,  before  an  eminent  archbishop,  the  question  what  good  has  been 

eftcfced  by  the  multitude  of  sermons  preached  by  the  new  order  of 

■onb,  since  yice  and  crime  prevail  in  the  world  to  as  great  a  degree 

II  erer  ?   Upon  this,  the  archbishop  remarked,  ^^  As  there  is  still  so 

Hneh  vice,  a^d  those  good  men  have  been  the  means  of  extirpating  so 

imieh  by  their  preaching,  what  would  the  case  have  been,  if  such 

■eachers  had  never  appeared  ?"^     Humbert  examines  into  the  hin- 

oinces  by  which  many  were  prevented  from  preaching,  with  a  view 

tf  depriving  those  whom  he  would  urge  to  engage  in  it  of  all  grounds 

d  excuse.     ^'  Thus,  some,"  he  said,  ^^  were  kept  back  by  the  love  of 

•ontemplative  quiet ;  such  had  the  more  to  answer  for,  in  proportion 

Id  the  good  they  might  have  done  by  public  activity.     Others  were 

Undered  through  dread  of  the  temptations  to  sin."  He  meets  the  case  of 

Moh  by  saying,  ^^  It  is  sometimes  better  for  men  to  toil,  even  thougjh 

Ij  tdling  they  may  cover  themselves  with  dust,  than  to  sit  always 

il  perfect  tidyness  at  home.     Others  deferred  tjie  work  too  long, 

fiom  the  desire  of  attaining  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection,  which 

Siaps  they  would  never  reach."  3  He  says  to  them :  ^^  The  friends 
p,  and  meantime  the  house  is  on  fire ;  an  enemy  breaks  in,  and 
j«l  tiiey  cannot  arouse  themselves.  Others  were  deterred  by  dread 
tf  the  want  to  which  they  must  expose  themselves  in  preaching 
fta  gospel."  Before  such  he  holds  up  the  poverty  of  Christ,  and 
aiks,  ^^  What  preacher,  of  the  present  age,  would  have  to  suffer  want 
to  that  degree  as  not  to  be  able  to  find,  at  least  in  populous  cities,  the 
aaoessary  means  for  the  support  of  life  ?  Others  were  intimidated  by 
fte  perverseness  of  many  of  the  prelates,  who  sought  to  hinder  the 
pmaching  which  it  was  much  more  their  duty  to  encourage ;  as  the 
anribes  and  pharisees  had  done  among  the  Jews,  and  the  priests 
among  the  pagans."^  He  calls  upon  the  preacher  to  go  about  every- 
iriiere  ;  and  to  labor  wherever  there  was  need  of  it.  ^^  What  sort  of 
preachers  are  those  who  would  always  remain  inactive  at  home  ?"^  We 
may  observe  how  the  zeal  with  which  the  heretics,  that  appeared  in 
0|fK)8idon  to  the  church,  labored  to  propagate  their  doctrines,  served 
to  call  forth  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  church.  He  holds  up  the  example  of  the  former  as 
worthy  of  imitation ;  describing  their  incessant  activity  in  running 
aboat  to  houses  and  villages,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leading  souls  astray.^  But  at  the  same  time,  he  warns  against 
the  fSedse  zeal  of  an  indiscreet  obtrusiveness,  advising  his  monks  not  to 

'  Ihterdam  ista  devotio  faunt  moltos  g»-  etiam  ne  alii,  qai  hoc  laadabiliter  possnot 

oi  praedicatorem,  sicut  \\AVLm  est  in  die-  facere,  faciant  prohibent 
M  nottris  frequenter.    Lib.  i,  c  iv.  *  Qoales  ergo  praedicatores   sunt,  qui 

*  lab.  i,  c.  ii.  iemper  quiescere  volant  in  domibni  Tel  in 

'  Praeparatio  nimis  morosa  ad  hoc  of-  castris  suin.   L.  c.  c.  xxi. 
Idnm.  *  Haeretiei  com  pericnlo  < 

^  Lib.  i,  c.  xTi  to  xxi :  Snnt  mnlti  prae-  sant  per  domoe  et  Tillat  ^^^^^^ 

hti,  qui  non  solnm  non  praedicant,  ted  vertant  animai.    L.  c.  c  *^^^  \ 
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appear  in  improper  places ;  not  to  hold  forth,  as  many  did,  at  mariceb 
and  fairs ;  since  in  these  places  men  were  wholly  engrossed  in  woiUIy 
affairs,  and  reverence  for  the  divine  word  could  not  &il  to  suffer  injnij; 
but  to  choose  befitting  spots,  as  Paul  preached  in  the  synagogues,  aal 
our  Lord  in  the  temple,  or  even  in  the  open  fields,  where  the  attentioi 
of  men  was  not  liable  to  be  diverted  by  worldly  occupaticms.^ 

He  furthermore  gives  many  admonitions  and  warnings  to  preaehen 
with  regard  to  the  right  method  of  preaching :  "  Though  the  talent 
for  preaching,"  he  says,  "  is  obtained  through  the  special  gift  of  God, 
yet  the  wise  preacher  will  do  his  own  part  of  the  work,  and  diligenllj 
study,  in  order  that  he  may  preach  correctly."  But  he  warns  agaiuk 
a  mistake  committed  by  many,  who  were  for  making  a  display  of  their 
own  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  and,  as  the  people  of  Athens  required^ 
were  ever  on  the  search  for  something  new  to  say.*  Thus  he  muiei 
in  the  same  censure  which  the  opponent  of  his  order,  William  of  8t 
Amour,  pronounces  against  the  preachers  of  the  two  mendicant  ordeHi 
—  that  they  lacked  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  affected  to  ei- 
hibit  themselves  as  philosophers.'  '^  But  the  ^xxl  preacher,"  said  bfl^ 
^^  would  aim  rather  at  that  which  might  prove  useful,  —  which  miriil 
serve  to  promote  devotion."  He  declums  against  excessive  prdizitf 
and  frequent  repetitions  in  sermons,  —  agdnst  those  who  were  for  di^ 
playing  their  ingenuity  in  deriving  the  ttieme  of  their  discourse  frott 
a  text  altogether  foreign  from  the  matter  in  hand.^  Such  tricks  wodl 
rather  excite  derision  than  promote  edification.^  He  speaks  aguul 
those  who  looked  more  to  fine  words  than  to  the  thoughts  ;  comparinff 
them  with  people  who  took  more  pains  to  make  a  display  of  beautim 
dishes,  than  of  good  food  upon  them.* 

With  regard  to  the  effocte  produced  by  preaching,  he  says,'  "  Many 
hear  the  word  of  God  with  great  delight ;  but  it  is  the  same  as  if  they 
were  listening  to  a  beautiful  song.  Others  experience  a  great  eflSwt 
on  their  feelings  for  the  moment ;  but  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  them,  becausey 
after  the  sermon,  they  become  immediately  cold  again."  He  apjdief 
to  them  1  Kings,  19 :  11,  "  The  Lord  was  not  in  the  whirlwind." 
"  Others,"  says  he,  "  are  good  judges  of  preaching,  —  he  has  spoken 
well  or  badly,  say  they ;  the  sermon  was  too  long,  too  short,  too 
abstruse,  too  trivial,  —  but  they  never  think  of  applying  what  is  said 
to  their  own  lives." 

He  takes  particular  notice,  also,  of  the  different  ranks  and  occupir 
tions  of  men,  and  hints  at  the  kind  of  instruction  suited  to  each.    Of 

\ 

*  L.  c.  c.  xvii.  hujas  modi  rationibns  innitantnr,  noa  iBBt 

'  Sunt  qiiidam  pracdicRtorcs,  qui  cum  vcri  Apostoli,  sed  pseado. 

student  ad  prucMlicurdum,  intcrdum  appli-  *  Thus,  one  who  would  treat  coDcen- 

cant  studinm  Huum  circa  subtilin,  volcntes  inj;  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  took  fa 

plectcre  ct  tcxere  subtiliu  circa  nova,  more  his  text  Numbers  3  :  20. 

Athcniensium  vocantcs  ad  diccndum  nova,  ^  Solct  autem  accidcre  frcqaenter,  qwd 

interdum  circa  sophismato,  linguam  suam  hujusmodi  themata  extnmea  Don  poMont 

volentcs  mA;;niticare.    Lib.  i,  c.  vi.  aptari,  nisi  cum  magna  et  incongnMCXUV** 

'  De  pcriculis  novissimorum  temporum,  stone  sentcntiao  et  ideo   potius  indaaiot 

1.  c.  p.  71  :  Quod  vcri  Apostoli  non  inten-  derisionem  qoam  aedificationem. 

dunt  nee  innituntur  rationibus  lo^icis  aut  '  Lib.  i,  c.  vi. 

philoBophicL}.    Illi  ergo  praedicatores,  qui  ^  L.  c  c.  xxyL 
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In  great,  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  lie  says,  that  they  seldom  visited  the 
Aorches,^-  which  were  mostly  frequented  therefore  hy  persons  of  the 
iiddle  class,—  and  hence,  the  opportunity  of  addressing  them  ought 
H  be  the  more  carefully  improyed.  As  it  was  hut  seldom  they  heard 
iBrmons,  it  was  a  work  of  love  for  the  preacher,  whenever  he  could  find 
ftem  together  and  have  access  to  them,  to  address  them  the  word  of 
akniation,  for  they  greatly  needed  it  J  And  he  exhorts  the  preacher 
t»iet  home  upon  the  great,  the  duties  which  they  owed  to  their  infe- 
ikn.  "The  poor,"  says  he,  "come  seldom  to  church, —  seldom  to 
teir  preaching, —  for  this  reason  they  know  little  about  things  that 
^Uster  to  salvation ;  and  hence,  if  they  are  ever  found  collected  at 
dnreh,  or  elsewhere,  they  should  be  instructed  in  that  which  it  concerns 
d  Christians  to  know."*  He  instances  the  case  where  numbers  come 
l^ptfaer  in  large  ships,  thus  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  any  who  may 
Kb  disposed  to  preach  to  them.)  The  sensuous  bent  of  devotion  paid 
bit  little  regard  to  preaching,  and  hence  Humbert  laments  over  the 
CM  of  the  poor  women,  who  knew  no  better  than  to  neglect  the 
naehed  word ;  busying  themselves,  while  it  was  delivering,  either 
■  tvpeating  their  prayers,  in  kneeling  before  the  images,  or  m  taking 
fcllioly  water .^  When  it  was  seen  that  a  pope,  like  Innocent  the  Third, 
Md  not  allow  himself  to  be  deterred,  by  the  enormous  pressure  of 
Ibaffiiirs,  from  the  zeiJous  preaching  of  the  word,^ — this  fact  would 
hobtless  serve  to  beget  in  many  a  high  sense  of  the  importance  of 
le  predicatorial  office  in  its  bearing  on  church  life.  We  hear  this 
Me  himself  lamenting  in  his  sermons  that,  by  the  great  multitude  of 
mSn  which  demanded  his  attention,  he  was  prevented  from  bestowing 
be  care  which  he  wished  to  expend  on  the  composition  and  delivery 
f  Us  discourses.  Yet  he  was  unwilling  to  remain  wholly  silent  on 
tafival  occasions,  though  he  could  not  accomplish  what  he  would  have 
MD  glad  to  do.^  His  sermons  bear  witness  to  his  earnest  zeal  for  the 
idviDcement  of  practical  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  a  certain  super- 
MkMi  which  resisted  it ;  and  of  this,  we  have  already  cited  some 
bviples.  He  protested  strongly,  amongst  other  things,  against  a 
qmntitious  and  excessive  image-worship,  which  he  calls  a  species  of 
iUatry.''  Concerning  tiie  greatest  teacher  of  scientific  theology  of 
lb  age,  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  is  related  that  he  took  the  utmost  pains 
b  preach  plainly,  in  the  Italian  language,  and  to  abstain  from  all 
Bitters  which  would  not  contribute  to  the  edification  of  the  people,  by 
Rlom  he  was  listened  to  with  great  reverence.^ 

'  Lib.  ii,  c.  Ixxziii.         *  L.  ii,  c.  zxvi.  praeter  solitnm  imo  plus  noHto  maltii  et 

'Ifc  c.  c  xci.                  ^  L.  c.  c.  ci.  munis  sum  occnpatas  neeotiis,  ut  nallmD 

^  finmbert  do  Bomanis  relates  thaC,  on  a  mihi  sit  otiam  otiosam.    0pp.  f.  40. 

atain  high  festival,  he  delivered  before  the  '  Quid  est,  quod  quidam  sub  praetexta 

I0|^  a  noniily,  writen  by  Gregory  the  pietatis  et  obtentu  religionis,  ut  caetera  ta- 

iraat  on  this  festival,  and  translated  into  ceam,  diversas  adorant  imagines,  tanqaam 

I*  verMcnlar  tongue.    L.  c.  lib.  i,  c.  vL  liceat  mannfactnm  aliquid  adorare  ?     In 


t  hit  sacrii  diebos  freqnentins  solito  per  esset  m  carioais  hnmanae  8apieB| 

ihortationaa  lermonnm  debeam  popiuoa  led  in  spirita  et  virtvte  aer 

faMOflra,  ted  impedit  hoc  neooftitaf,  qui*  tatif,  quae  eufotltati  potiv 
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From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  oentaiy  to  the  year  1272,  is 
which  he  died,  the  Franciscan  Berthold  held  the  fint  rank  as  a 
preacher  of  repentance  in  the  cities  of  Begenshorg  and  Augsboig. 
His  labors  were  extended  from  Bayaria  to  Thoiingia,  and  far  into 
Switzerland.  He  was  invited  to  preach  first  in  one  citj,  and  then  in 
another.  No  church  was  large  enongjh  to  hold  the  multitades  that 
came  to  hear  him.  He  often  preached  in  the  open  fields,  libera  a 
pnlpit  had  been  erected  for  him,  with  more  than  mxtj  thousand  people 
assembled  around  him.  He  fearlessly  rebuked  the  yices  of  all  lanb 
of  society,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Many  were  converted  under 
his  preaching,  and  freely  confessed  their  sins  to  him.  Among  Urn 
number  were  women  of  very  immodest  habits  of  life,  who  immediately 
abandoned  their  dishonest  calling,  and  were  married  by  him  to  1h» 
bands,  after  he  had  collected  from  the  crowds  that  hung  upon  his  Epi 
the  amoimt  of  alms  required  for  their  dowry.  He  was  revered  aa  a 
prophet  and  a  worker  of  miracles.^ 

His  sermons,  couched  in  nervous  and  pthy  German,  breathe  a 
genuine  spirit  of  practical  Christianity,  which,  although  still  cramped 
and  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  church  doctrine,  yet  stood 
forth  in  zealous  opposition  to  all  the  superstition  and  outsiae  Ghiie- 
tianity  which  merely  served  as  a  prop  to  rin,  foretokemng  the  great 
reformatory  tendency  which  was  destined  to  proceed  fi)rth  at  a  fatore 
day  from  German  monasticism.*  We  will  here  cite  a  few  of  his  8ayiii|i| 
in  illustration  of  these  remarks.  Speaking  of  the  worth  of  virtue,  he 
says :  ^^  While  God  Almighty  created  all  tibmg?  for  our  use,  yet  Aen 
is  one  which,  in  value  and  profit,  far  exceeds  all  the  rest.  And  there-' 
fore  you  should  use  all  diligence  to  make  sure  of  this ;  for  he  who  is 
without  it,  never  beholds  God  and  his  holy  angels,  in  their  joys  and  in 
their  glory.  And  that  you  may  love  it  as  long  as  you  live,  I  will  name 
it  to  you  :  it  is  called  Virtue.  For  the  Almighty  God  is  all  virtue ; 
and  ho  created  men  and  angels  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  we  mi^t 
become  partakers  of  his  joys  and  of  his  glory.  By  this  virtue,  God 
created  angels  and  men ;  and  as  he  himself  can  be  nothing  other  than 
absolute  virtue  and  pure  virtue,  so  it  is  his  will  that  angels  and  men 
should  also  be  virtuous.  But  then,"  says  he,  '^  virtue  is  something 
other  than  what  the  world  commonly  calls  by  that  name,  applying  it  to 
him  who  can  gracefully  convey  a  message,  carry  a  dish,  or  present  i     j 

dcscrvinnt,  in  illo  sno  vnlgari  natalis  soli  who  preached  in  serenl  other  Swiss  66Bit      ! 

proponcbat  et  prosequebatar  utilia  populo,  constantly  declined  complvinewith  there* 

subtilitatcs  qaacstionum  scholasticae  dispu-  quests  of  the  citizens  of  ^inuerdmr,  tbit 

tationi  relinqucns.    See  the  already  cited  he  would  also  come  to  them,  because  they 

life,  c.  viii,  §  48.    Mens.  Mart.  t.  i,  f.  674.  refused  to  do  away  an  impost  which  ml 

*  See  tlio  accounts  in  Wadding*s  An-  oppressive  to  the  poor.    Vid.  Joannis  Vi^ 

nalendes  Franciskancrordens,  t.  iv,  at  the  oduraniChronicon,f.vi,et8eq<].tintheThe' 

year   1272;    and  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  saunis  historiae  Hclveticae.     Tiguri,  1735. 

Swiss    Johann  von  Wintherthur.      The  *  Professor  F.  K.  Grieshaber  of  Bastadli 

latter  writes  conccniing  him,  under  the  has  this  year  published  German  sennou  of 

year  1340:  Hie  ab  hominibus  adhuc  prae-  an  unknown  person  belonging  to  tfaethiT' 

senti  tem)>ore  extantibus,  qui  saepe  snis  tcenth  century,  which  in  language  bear  ooO' 

sermonibus  intcrfucrant,  mihi  ct  aliis  hoc  siderable  resemblance  to  Berthold's,  bat  il^ 

narrantibus,   asseritur,    habuisse  spiritum  which  the  moral  clement  is  still  more  pre" 

prophetiac,  nam  multa  et  diversa  praedix-  dominant    They  are  marked  by  a  goitltf 

erat,  quae  nostris  snnt  temporibns  adim-  and  earnest  tpfarit  of  riaceriQr,  but  wtnt  th0 

pleta.  This  chronicler  states  that  Berthold,  depth  of  Berfliold. 
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sap ;  and  hold  or  dispose  of  his  hands  in  a  well-bred  fSEishion.  Behold ! 
Rieh  ^rtae  is  a  mockery  in  Qod^a  sight.  For  even  a  dog  may  be  taught 
bo  hold  up  his  fore-paws,  and  to  demean  himself  with  a  becomms 
gt9^e.**^  '^  Had  not  our  Lady  been  virtuous,"  says  he  soon  afterwards^ 
**  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  have  come  upon  her.  Gould  I  but  be 
Mrtain,  in  this  earthly  state,  that  I  should  never  lose  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  I  would  rather  be  a  virtuous  man  upon  earth,  than  a  sunt  in 
heaven ;  for  then  I  would  become  progressively  holier  from  day  to  day 
and  from  year  to  year."  He  warns  his  hearers  against  supposing  that 
a  man,  by  possesdng  this  or  that  particular  virtue,  though  he  may  be 
destitute  of  the  other  principal  ones,  and  live  in  the  practice  of  great 
rins,  is  still  sure  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  True,  one  man  may  possess 
Hub,  and  another  that  virtue,  in  a  higher  degree ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
dl  these  virtues  must  be  together ;  for  no  man  can  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  if  he  has  not  possessed^  and  does  not  still  possess,  all  these 
virtues.  Flatter  not  yourselves  on  possessing  one  virtue,  or  two,  or 
ttree,  or  many.  Hast  thou  but  a  single  vice,  which  is  called  a  capital 
■Q,  that  settles  the  question  for  thee  (sowirddemernimmerRath)."* 
He  ^ves  prominence  to  purity  of  heart,  as  the  mun  thing  on  which 
everything  depends.  ^^He  who  looks  upon  a  woman,"  says  he,^ 
**  and  thinks  he  would  gladly  commit  sin  with  her,  has,  in  God's  si^t, 
already  done  the  deed."  Here,  as  frequently  in  his  sermons,  he  inter- 
mpte  himself  with  the  exclamation  :  ^^  What  1  brother  Berthold !  how 
many  would  then  be  lost !"  To  which  he  replies :  ^'  Well,  suppose  thoa 
■bouldst  find,  in  thy  cellar,  a  man  that  has  broken  open  thy  chest ; 
ttoagh  as  yet  he  has  purloined  nothing  from  it ;  what  wouldst  thou 
take  him  to  be  ?  Surely,  thou  wouldst  take  him  to  be  a  thief,  and  send 
Imn  to  the  gallows.  Just  so  God  holds  thee  to  be  an  actual  adulterer; 
far  that  thou  art  not  so,  is  no  fault  of  thme.  Thou  art  far  more,  on 
thy  part,  God's  thief."  ^  He  ever  sets  forth  love  as  constituting  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  temper.  Love  (die  Minne)  is  one  of  the  most 
eialted  virtues  the  world  ever  won.  And  hence  the  Almighty  God  so 
dearly  prizes  love,  that  he  has  made  it  the  chief  ornament  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  It  is  the  noble  food  with  which  Almighty  God  wul 
bed  us.  And  therefore  should  we,  on  the  earth,  possess  the  true  love, 
ttat  we  may  ever  be  fed  with  it  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  for  there 
is  kve  beyond  love."^  Having  spoken  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  as 
oonsisting  in  supreme  love  to  God,  and  m  loving  our  neighbors  as  our- 
sdves,  he  says  of  him  who  fulfils  this  law :  ^^  I  will  venture  a  great 
word  —  he  has  everything  that  God  himself  has.^  True  love  to  God 
consists  in  this,  that  thou  avoidest  all  mortal  sins,  through  the  regard 
thou  hast  to  God,  therefore  sincerely,  as  if  there  were  neither  hell  nor 
devil ;  and  not  so  much  through  the  fear  of  hell,  as  through  the  love 
thou  hast  to  God."  ®  "  Love  is  like  fire,"  says  he ;  "  whatever  is  placed 
m  the  fire,  becomes  fire.  So  is  it  with  love.  All  that  can  befaU  a  man  who 
possesses  true  love  is  itself  converted  into  a  love.  Has  he  to  encounter 
great  toils  ?    It  becomes  a  pleasure  of  love  to  him.     Has  he  great 

*  In  the  edition  of  Kling,  p.  186,  etc.  '  P.  188. 

•P.  Si.  •F.S47.  »F.4.  »P.178. 
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poverty  ?  It  is  fhe  same.^  It  seems  to  many  people  as  if  ifaej 
loyed  Grod,  while  yet  they  love  him  not  in  the  way  he  has  bidden.  It 
is  a  small  thing  to  love  God  with  something  else,— with  a  paternoster, 
an  ahns,  with  a  visit  to  a  church,  or  with  a  bow  towards  the  altar,  or 
to  a  picture.  Others,  who  can  discourse  largely  of  Christ's  sufieringi, 
of  Grod's  love  and  mercy,  are  wanting  in  true  love.'  Learn  not 
even  to  be  an  enemy  to  thine  enemies ;  for  it  is  an  eminent  ngn  fiat 
one  is  a  child  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  a  pupil  of  our  Lord  Jesu 
Christ,  and  a  dwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  he  has  learned  of  him  to 
love  his  enemies,  and  to  carry  a  gentle  heart  towards  them  tliat  have 
done  him  ill,  and  to  be  peaceful  with  them  that  hate  peace.  What 
joy  has  the  Holy  Ghost  over  the  heart  where  he  finds  such  constant 
quiet  within.  Such  sweetness,  however,  is  now  rare  on  the  earth; 
for  such  meekness  we  find  not  in  all  the  world  ;  seldom  even  with  tk 
clergy. '^  In  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  true  and  fidse 
humility,  he  says  :  ^^  We  may  be  humble  in  apparel,  in  behavior,  in 
gestures,  in  words  ;  all  this,  without  pomessmg  numility  of  heart ;  as 
we  case  is  with  dissemblers.  But  the  internal  humility  of  the  heait 
cannot  remam  concealed.  It  shows  itself  outwardly  in  everything; 
since  it  cannot  appear  otherwise  than  it  is.  Where  it  does  not  appear, 
there  it  does  not  exist  in  strength."  True  humility,  ho  said,  might  be 
known  by  this,  that  they  who  possess  it  are  willing  to  hear  the  same 
judgment  passed  upon  them  which  they  pass  upon  themselves.  Uiev 
are  willing  to  be  considered  as  nothing ;  to  be  thought  sinners ;  and 
whatsoever  good  may  be  in  them,  to  have  God  prused  for  it,  firan 
whom  it  has  all  proceeded.  "  It  is  better,"  says  he,^  "  to  devour 
half  an  05  on  Gt)od  Friday,  than  to  bewray  a  soul  by  falsehood."* 

The  deep-felt  religious  need,  in  connection  with  the  complete  fonna- 
tion  of  the  vernacular  tongues,  had  for  its  result  that,  in  (Germany,  and 
in  South  France,  in  the  Provengal  language,  various  attempts  were  made 
to  translate  the  Bible.  The  effect  which,  in  all  times,  has  accompa- 
nied the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  people,  was  observed  idso 
in  the  present  case  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  might  have  been 
done  for  the  religious  awakening  and  enlightenment  of  the  people,  if 
such  efforts,  growing  out  of  the  national  life  and  the  religious  need, 
had  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  church  authorities.  The  word  of 
God  was  received  with  great  eagerness  by  the  laity ;  and  from  it  pro- 
ceeded a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  Although  the  spread 
of  translations  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongue  was  certainly  not 
opposed,  as  yet,  by  any  law ;  yet  the  whole  church  spirit  and  the 
existing  relations  between  priests  and  laity,  could  not  possibly  be 
inclined  to  favor  the  more  general  circulation  of  such  versions.  By  the 
universal  use  of  the  Bible,  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  lai^ 
would  have  been  withdrawn  from  its  dependence  on  the  tutelage  of  the 
church  and  of  the  priesthood  ;  and  the  way  would  necessarily  be  pre- 
pared thereby  for  a  new  evolution.    A  struggle  could  not  fail  to  arise, 

*  P.  149.  '  P.  106.  '  P.  89.    the  qaaint  simpUcitj  in  which  thej  tLpptu 

*  [It  is  impossible  to  give  these  sayings    in  the  old  German. — ^Tb.] 
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Mrefon,  between  die  charoh  system  and  the  anivenal  reading  <^  tii« 
oriptnres ;  and  eren  thongh  the  persons  of  highest  station  in  the  gor- 
rnment  of  Qie  church  bv  no  means  entertuned  at  first  anj  intention 
F  Imuting  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  l^ty ;  yet  they  vonld 
B  •ctoally  driven  to  this  course,  by  the  mterest  and  logical  coherence 
F  the  system  which  they  wished  to  muntain.  In  additioD  to  this,  it 
«■  especially  by  means  of  tiie  sects  who  stood  forth  in  opposition  to 
M  dominant  chnrch  system,  that  the  Bible  was  once  more  spread 
toonz  the  laity,  whence,  with  the  diligent  reading  of  it,  was  con- 
eoted,  &om  the  first,  a  tendency  nnfavorable  to  the  hierarchy.  It  is 
BBiarkable  that  pope  Innocent  the  Third  was  ori^ally  inclined  rather 
>  enconrage  than  to  suppress  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  lufy, 
n,  influenced  by  the  principles  of  the  chnrch  theocracy,  of  which  he 
>H  the  representative,  he  was  led,  b-ythe  consequences  growing  oat 
r  fiiat  tendency,  to  contend  against  it. 

By  Waldenses,  who  came  from  Montpellier,'  translations  of  the 
^Mklter,  of  Job,  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Pau,  and  of  several  other  books 
f  tiie  Bible,  in  the  Provencal  language,  were  spread  in  the  diocese 
f  Metz,  and  they  were  eagerly  cau^t  up  and  read,  by  men  tmd 
mnen.  The  light  of  a  rehgious  knowledge,  to  which  their  ignoruit 
l«i^  would  have  been  unable  to  lead  them,  here  rose  nnon  them, 
kmelies  were  formed,  of  men  and  women,  who  read  the  BiMe  to  one 
oother,  and  were  edified  thereby  :  but,  as  was  reported  to  pope  Inno- 
est  the  Third,"  a  certun  Bi»ritual  pride  infected  ttie  members  of  beae 
■DciationB,  insomuch  that  they  believed  themselves  to  be  the  onlj 
roe  Christians,  and  felt  inclined  to  despise  all  who  took  no  part  in 
heir  assemblies.  It  is,  however,  qoite  possible,  also,  that  this  charge 
na  brought  against  them  by  their  adversaries,  ^ply  becanse  they 
uintuned,  as  Siey  nught  rightly  do,  that  they  had  a  better  knowledge 
f  the  essence  of  Chrisoanitr  than  othera ;  and,  by  their  manner  of  life, 
cdered  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  distdnguished  them- 
elves  &om  the  multitude.  The  priests  and  parish  clergy,  it  is  true, 
oald  as  yet  detect  nothing  that  savored  of  neresy  in  these  people ; 
nit  still  they  could  not  be  pleased  with  their  effort  to  make  themselvea 
adepeudent  of  them ;  and  they  endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
rirate  meetings.     The  members  of  them  then  met  the  priests  with 

rients  from  the  Bible,  to  show  they  needed  not  allow  themselves 
forbidden  these  private  means  of  edification.  And  several  of  them 
Mored  the  ignorant  clergy  that,  in  their  books,  thej  had  what  was 
•Her  than  anythmg  they  coold  give  them.  The  bishop  of  Mets  drew 
ip  a  report  of  these  movements,  within  his  community,  for  the  pope ; 
at  the  latter  was  far  from  wishing  to  suppress  tiie  whole  thing,  at 
MM,  by  violent  measures.  He  had  nndoubtedly  learned,  from  the 
tperience  of  His  predecessors,!  bow  easily  such  efibrts,  capable,  with- 
ot  doubt,  of  being  made  to  work  in  hfumony  with  the  church  life, 

'   See  CaeMrini  of  Heislerbach,  Dit-  immucent,  et  ■  m  rcpDtut  alienoi,  qui 

toct.  T,  c  XX,  f.  138.  Kom  et  animoi  Utibo -—.-"■ 

■  TJb.  U,  ep.  Ill  :  Qai  etUm  Mpeniiiinir  '  Se«  further  on. 
.__  _  J  ._.         .  ^  fimuibiu  non 
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and  under  the  snprvimon  of  fhe  general  church  guidance,  of  proline 
eminentlj  beneficial,  nught,  by  the  ecclesiastical  despotism  which  wodl 
check  every  freer  movement  of  the  religious  spint,  be  poshed  to  an 
heretical  opposition.    This  pope  -was  well  aware,  too,  that  the  stady  of 
the  Bible  was  better  siuted,  than  anything  else,  to  beget  and  foster  a 
spiritual  bent  of  piety ;  he  recognized  the  Bible  as  furnishing  the  best 
means  of  nourishment  for  the  soul,  and  the  surest  remedy  for  tm  the  dis- 
orders of  the  soul ;  only  he  supposed  that  but  few  could  elevate  themsdfM 
to  this  lofty  stage ;  that  the  majority  must  content  themselves  with  flat 
union  to  Christ  which  came  through  the  medium  of  sensible  things ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  holy  eucharist,  a  medium  instituted,  indeed,  by  Ghriit 
himself,  for  the  use  of  all.^    He  might,  therefore,  be  rather  surprised 
and  rejoiced,  than  otherwise,  to  learn  that  the  Bible  had,  in  spite  of  jni 
doubts,  found  its  way  among  the  laity ;   and  that  they  derived  from  H 
nourishment  for  their  piety ;  provided  nothing  was  connected  here- 
with which  appeared  to  him  fanatical  or  calculated  to  disturb  the  order 
of  the  church.     He  therefore  issued  to  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  tlie 
cathedral  at  Metz,  a  letter,  to  the  following  import.^    '^  While  it  is  the 
duty  of  prelates  to  keep  a  careful  watch  that  the  heretics  may  not 
succeed  m  laying  waste  Uie  Lord's  heritage,  they  should  also  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  how  they  attempt  to  gather  up  the  tares  before  the  time 
of  the  harvest,  lest,  perchance,  the  good  fruit  may  be  plucked  away  also. 
While  no  tolerance  should  be  shown  to  heresy,  it  was  important|  also, 
that  no  harm  should  be  done  to  a  pious  simplicity,  lest  the  simple  mi^ 
be  converted  into  heretics."^     He  called  upon  them  to  admonish  tbise 
people,  and  persuade  them  with  arguments,  that  they  should  abstam 
from  everything  that  deserved  censure,  and  not  intrude  into  matten 
foreign  from  their  calling.   And  he  required,  also,  before  he  proceeded 
to  any  further  decision  on  the  matter,  a  more  exact  report  from  them, 
based  on  careful  inquiry,  as  to  the  questions,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
translation  referred  to ;  by  what  motives  he  was  led  to  prepare  it ; 
what  was  the  character  of  the  faith  of  those  who  used  this  translation ; 
what  had  led  them  to  set  up  themselves  as  teachers.     The  pope,  by  Us 
own  conduct,  set  an  example  to  those  who  were  placed  over  the  com- 
munities, teaching  them  how  they  ought  to  proceed  with  such  people ; 
how  they  ought  to  place  themselves  in  their  point  of  view,  and  use 

'  Wc  gather  this  from  the  words  of  In-  ct  boIius  mentis  pabalam ;  qao  tunc  aninui 

nocent,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  work,  De  plenissime  sadaoitar,  cam  verbam  ipsnm 

roysteriis  missae,  c.  xliv,  t  i,  f  395.   After  m  aetema  felicitate  ffustabit.  On  the  other 

having  mentioned  the  words  at  the  institu-  hand,  concerning  the   institatioa  of  the 

tion  of  the  sacrament,  he  says :  Non  enim  Iiord's  supper,  ho  says :  Quibns  lethargi- 

solam  scripturarum  commemorationem  ad  cam  mcntem  aegroti  renorata  quotidie  Bane 

hoc  sufficere  judicabat,  qui  lethargicum  salutiscommemorationepcrcclleretetedah 

venerat  ae^rotum  sanare.    Quota  namque  tuhun,  id  est  sine  dentibus  plebem,  qaae 

pars  nostn  capit  illud,  quod  in  cvangclio  Terbum  antiquum  et  aetemam  principiUDi 

optimis  unguentis  fra^t,  antidotum,  ver-  quasi  solidum  cibum  Yuminare  non  pote- 

bum  quod  crat  in  pnncipio  apud  Dcum,  rat^  hoc  dulcissimo  confecto  lianamioe  in 

per  quem  omnia  facta  sunt  quodque  caro  panis  ct  vini  sacramento  consueiiiceret  ior* 

factum  est  habitavit  in  nobis  ?    Nam  illud  oillare. 

quidem  ruminare,  medcla  salubris  est,  super  *  Lib.  ii,  ep.  142. 

mel  et  favum,  dulcis  faucibus  animae  dili-  '  Ne  in  hacreticos  de  simplidbiis  com 

gcntis.  Sed  tamcn  cibus  valde  paucorum  est  mutentur. 
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puBftgeB  from  the  Hdy  Soriptares  fhemaelves,  for  fbe  purpose  of  open- 
ing Aeir  eyes  to  what  was  censurable  in  their  conduct,  and  of  leadmg 
Aem  away  from  it  J  A  letter,  which  he  himself  wrote  to  these  people, 
was  to  serve  as  a  pattern  for  the  clergy.'  After  having  explamed 
to  them,  in  detail,  what  had  been  reported  of  them,  he  declared  : 
*'  Although  the  deare  of  leammg  how  to  understand  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  using  them  for  mutual  edification,  was  not  to  be  found 
firalt  with,  but  rather  deserved  commendation ;  yet  it  was  a  thing  not 
to  be  approved  of,  that  they  should  hold  their  meetings  in  private ; 
that  they  should  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  preaching ;  ridicule 
ihe  simplicity  of  the  priests,  and  avoid  the  society  of  those  who  would 
tftke  no  part  in  their  meetings ;  for  that  (jod,  who  is  the  true  light, 
iliat  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cpmeth  into  the  world,  so  abhors  the 
works  of  darkness,  that  he  gave  express  command  to  the  apostles,  when 
he  sent  them  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  the  world :  ^  What  I  tell 
you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light ;  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear, 
tiiat  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops,'  Matt.  10  :  27,  whereby  he  man! 
firstly  ^ves  it  to  be  understood  that  the  gospel  should  be  preached,  not 
in  secret  conventicles,  as  it  is  by  the  heretics,  but  after  the  Catholic 
maimer,  publicly  in  the  churches."  lie  then,  seemingly  without  design, 
as  though  he  had  no  particular  reference  to  them,  proceeded  to  say, 
^  that  a  special  preparatory  training  was  requisite  in  order  to  penetrate 
into  the  deep  things  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  For  this  reason,  a  par- 
tieolar  order  had  been  instituted  in  the  church ;  and  since  this  had 
been  done,  it  was  not  for  every  one,  indiscriminately,  to  arrogate  to 
lumself  the  office  of  teacher,  but  it  depended  on  the  fact,  whether  a 
man  was  entrusted  with  it  by  the  Lord.  Should  it  be  affirmed,  how- 
e¥er,  by  any  one,  that  God  had  commissioned  him  to  undertake  such  a 
calling  in  some  inidcdble  way,  and  that  such  an  immediate  divine  call 
was  superior  to  any  human  call,  to  this  person  it  should  be  replied : 
'As  this  is  a  hidden  thing,  it  is  not  sufficient  barely  to  affirm  it,  which 
indeed  any  false  teacher  might  do  concermng  himself,  but  he  must 
prove  it,  either  by  a  miracle,  or  by  some  express  testimony  of  Holy 
ooiipture.'  No  doubt,"  he  says  agidn,  ^'knowledge  is  preemi- 
iiendy  necessary  for  priests,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  rightly 
to  discharge  the  office  of  teachers  ;  yet  the  more  learned  ought  not  to 
imdervalue  the  less  highly  educated  priests,  but  always  honor  in  them 
the  priestly  vocation."  He  warned  them,  moreover,  against  the  phari- 
oaical  pride  which  they  would  inevitably  betray,  if  they  looked  upon 
themselves  as  alone  correct,  and  despised  all  who  did  not  jom  thehr 
party.  Finally,  he  threatened  them  with  the  severity  of  the  church, 
3f  they  would  not  listen  to  his  paternal  admonitions.  The  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  however,  had  already  led  these  truth-seeking  laymen 
to  the  knowledge  of  many  errors  in  the  church  doctrines.  They  con- 
linued  to  hold  their  meetings,  in  spite  of  the  episcopal  prohibition ; 
they  refused  to  give  up  their  translation  of  the  Bible ;  they  declared 

^  As  he  himself  sajs :  Revocandi  et  conrjiicendi  secnndom  f cripturai 
veprehensibilia  denotavimiis. 
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^ey  would  not  obey  tihe  pope  himself,  if  he  should  andertake  to  m 
press  it.  Abreadj  sevei^l  among  them  avowed,  more  or  less  opeiqf, 
that  it  was  right  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  When  this  m 
reported  to  the  pope,  by  the  bishop  of  Metz,  he  believed  it  to  be  m 
necessary  for  him  to  act  with  more  severity.  Still,  however,  he  m 
unwillmg  to  proceed  at  once  to  extreme  measures,  but  preferred,  i 
the  first  place,  to  obtain  more  exact  information  of  the  case,  and  to  tq 
milder  remedies.  Thinking,  perhaps,  that  he  could  not  place  eniin 
confidence  in  the  bishop,  he  commissioned  the  abbot  of  Cistercium  ni 
three  other  abbots,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishop,  to  investigate  Al 
affair,  and  to  examine  those  people  who  were  to  be  brought  up  for  triri 
a  report  of  all  which  was  to  be  drawn  up  and  laid  before  the  popaJ 
As  the  result  of  this  examination,  it  was  found  that  those  separaMl 
professed  doctrines  which,  considered  from  the  position  of  the  chunk 
system,  could  not  appear  otherwise  than  as  heresies.  A  conneefii 
was  found  to  exist  between  them  and  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses,  ib 
had  long  before  incurred  the  condemning  sentence  of  the  chunk 
Their  assemblies  were  broken  up,  and  their  Bibles  committed  ta  Ai 
flames.  Thus  the  contest  for  the  dominant  church-system,  with  the  seok 
that  fought  against  it,  led  to  the  forcible  suppression  of  the  reading  d 
the  Bible  among  the  laity ;  although  no  such  result  was  intended  U 
the  beginning.  A  synod  at  Toulouse,  in  the  year  1229,  issued  a  m 
hibitioQ  of  this  sort,  directed  against  the  translation  of  the  Bible  nk 
the  spoken  language,  and  the  readmg  of  any  such  translation  I] 
laymen.' 

Although  religious  feeling  predominated  beyond  any  other  spirito! 
power  in  these  times,  and  the  supematuralistic  element  had  difiM 
itself  through  the  whole  spiritual  atmosphere,  yet  even  in  this  peiW 
of  a  predominating  religious  tendency,  the  reactions,  which  have  tfad 
ground  in  the  essence  of  the  natural  man,  and  are  directed  against  ih 
principle  of  faith  and  the  recognition  of  the  supernatural  generaUj 
could  not  be  wholly  wanting.  Even  in  this  period,  we  observe  man] 
indications  of  this  reaction  that  runs  through  the  entire  history  d 
humanity ;  partly  in  a  distinctly  avowed  infideUty,  and  partly  in  tnst 
sitory  agitations  coming  up  in  the  form  of  temptations,  and  overoooM 
by  the  power  of  a  triumphant  faith.  This  reaction  proceeded  froo 
different  points  ;  sometimes  it  was  from  that  tendency  of  rude  sensa 
ousness  which,  elsewhere  restrained  by  the  superior  might  of  the  religioai 
principle,  is  wont,  when  it  intermingles  with  the  religious  feeling  itself 
to  beget  superstition ;  and  then,  rebelling  against  this,  its  antagoiuff 
force,  leads  to  the  infidelity  of  brutal  natures ;  at  others,  it  was  tb 
worldly  culture  which  began  to  flourish  from  the  times  of  the  twelffi 
century,  and  particularly  the  speculative  bent  which  set  itself  in  hos- 
tility against  the  faith.    Added  to  this,  were  those  influences  firon 

•    '  Lib.  ii,  ep.  235.  pro  divinis  officiis  ant  horas  beatae  Mariic 

•  C.  xiv :  Prohibemus,  ne  libros  Tcteris  aliquis  ex  devotionc  habere  velit    Sed  ne 

testamcnti    ant   novi    lai'ci    permittantur  praemissos  libros  habeant  in  Tolgaii  tn&i* 

habcrOi  nisi  forte  psaltcriom  vel  breviariam  tatos,  arctissimo  inhlbcmoB. 
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iridioat,  which  tended  to  call  forth  or  to  promote  such  reactions  —  the 
idaence  of  tiie  Arabian  philosophy  from  Spain ;  and  of  intercourse 
lift  the  Jews,  now  widely  dispersed  among  the  Christian  nations.  The 
cvperor  Frederic  the  Second,  and  king  John  Sansterre  of  England, 
tnio  be  considered  in  this  regard,  not  merely  as  solitary  appearances, 
ht  as  the  signs  of  such  tendencies  that  presented  a  hostile  aspect  to 
fti  religious  principle  of  the  times  ;  tendencies  which  recur  also  under 
ctter  forms.  Thus  we  find,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a 
CMtein  count  John  of  Soissons,  who  attacked,  with  rude  insolence,  the 

Cer  of  the  clergy  ;  favored  Jews  and  heretics ;  borrowed  weapons 
k  the  Jews  to  combat  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  he 
imd  with  them  in  ridiculing ;  and  yet,  whether  it  resulted  from 
qpocrisy  and  a  respect  for  outward  considerations,  or  from  the 
Mmentary  influence  of  that  religious  feeling  which  was  so  exceedingly 
ifinnnt  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  attended  church  and  took  part  in  the 
ilto  of  worship.  '^  On  the  Christmas  and  Easter  festivals,"  says  the 
abbot  Guibert  of  Nogent  sous  Coucy,  ''  he  made  his  appearance  at 
cbffch  with  such  humility,  that  one  could  scarcely  look  upon  him  as  an 
Wbeliever.    And  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  everything  that  was 

Cdied  concerning  Christ's  passion  and  resurrection,  a  mere  farce.^i 
abbot  Guibert,  who  had  a  great  deal  to  suffer  from  this  individual, 
ttpesses  no  surprise  that  a  man  who  called  himself  a  Christian ;  and 
m  sometimes,  though  in  a  mean  and  stealthy  way,  visited  the 
4nrches ;  sometimes  manifested  respect  to  the  altars  and  priests ; 
fVticipated  in  the  communion  of  the  faithful  and  in  confession; 
idoced  the  crucifix,  and  sometimes  even  brought  himself  to  give  an 
ihn ;  —  that  such  a  person  should  utter  blasphemies  which  the  very 
JfWB  themselves  dared  not  openly  express.  A  Jewess,  with  whom  the 
llibot  Guibert  once  spoke  concerning  him,  called  it  pure  insanity,  that 
k  should  first  prostrate  himself  before  an  image  of  the  Saviour,  and 
ften  go  away  and  blaspheme  him.^  This  abbot  composed  a  book  in 
dabnce  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  deity,  in  answer  to 
oljections  borrowed  from  the  Jews  and  circulated  abroad  by  the  above- 
BMotioned  count.  —  The  pious  bishop  Moritz  of  Paris,  well  known  as 
I  benefactor  of  the  poor  and  of  orphans,  desired  at  his  death,  which 
k^ipened  in  1196,  to  testify  his  faith  in  a  future  resurrection,  and  by 
bis  example,  to  confirm  in  their  Caith  many  educated  persons,  of  whom 
ke  had  been  told  that  they  doubted  concerning  this  doctrine.3  For 
this  reason  he  left  it  in  charge  to  his  friends,  that  when  his  body  was 
)nK>6ed  to  the  public  view,  a  card  should  be  laid  on  his  breast,  con- 
luung  the  words :  '^  I  believe  that  my  Redeemer  liveth ;  and  that  on 
hid  last  day  I  shall  arise,  and,  in  my  body,  behold  my  Saviour.  This 
testimony  of  my  hope  has  been  laid  upon  my  breast."*  This  was 
biigned  for  the  learned,  who  should  meet  together  on  the  day  of  his 

*  De  Tita  sua,  lib.  iii,  c.  xt.  dierat,  firmissime  crcdebat,  cupiens  illos  ab 

*  Tractat.  de   incarnatione  contra  Ja-  incredulitate  sua  ctiam  morieiis  rerocare. 
UoM,  c  i.  —  Rigord.  de  gestia  Fhilippi,  at 

*  Quia  resurrectioncm  corpornm,  de  qua  p.  40. 
nvhoi  peritos  tempore  sao  haesitantes  au-        *  Credo,  quod  redemptor 

VOL.  IV.  28  ^B  V 
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doubts  that  filled  their  consciences  with  alarm,  when  thej  conteiA- 
plated  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  that  awakened  in  them,  accorfing 
to  Hugo,  the  longing  after  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  abbot 
Peter  of  Cluny  heard  that  a  great  number  —  as  he  had  reason  to  sitt- 
pect,  of  the  monks  around  him  —  had  expressed  doubts  whether  GhiM 
had  anjAvhcre  in  the  gospels  called  himself  God.  They  had,  thereibrey 
carefully  examined  them,  and  could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  condo- 
sion.  The  abbot  Peter  did  not  ask  after  their  names ;  nor  did  liA 
allow  himself  to  draw  any  hasty  inferences  from  the  doubts  wUdi 
they  exfiressed.  He  took  it  for  granted  they  had  not  fallen  away  fifom 
their  faith,  but  were  only  inquiring  after  the  truth,  and  seeking  instnie- 
tion.  Lest,  however,  this  suspense  and  hesitation  should  lead  to  skep- 
ticism with  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself, —  of  Christ's  divinity, — bd 
composed  a  tract,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  Christ  bow 
witness  to  his  own  divinity,  by  the  manner  in  whicn  he  spoke  of  himselt 
The  religious  feelings  of  the  multitude,  lively  in  their  character, 
but  quite  exposed  to  be  alloyed  by  a  rude  sensuousness,  ea»ly  betrajed 
them  into  fanatical  extravagances ;  and  although,  as  we  have  Been, 
voices  of  commanding  influence  were  not  wanting  to  guide  to  the 
spiritual  apprehension  of  divine  things, —  and  to  warn  against  eveij- 
thing  fanatical  and  superstitious, —  yet,  the  men  of  this  spirit  were  too 
few  to  exert  a  sufficient  degree  of  influence  on  the  masses ;  and  the 
greater  number  of  incompetent  or  badly  disposed  eccle^astics  anl 
monks,  contributed  by  their  influence  to  promote  the  evils  which  they 
ought  to  have  averted.  Hence,  the  wide  and  rapid  spread  of  so  mai^ 
excrescent  growths  of  fanaticism  and  superstition, —  one  case  of  whiA 
we  have  in  saint-worship.  Men  who,  by  their  lives,  by  their  deeds 
and  words,  had  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  people,  were  easily  made  the  objects  of  an  extravagant  venen- 
tion ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  at  every  pains  to  put  a  chei 
to  it,  lest  it  might  reach  the  point  of  idolatry.  At  the  tomb  of  some 
such  individual,  vast  numbers  would  soon  be  found  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  prayer ;  the  heightened  devotion,  the  excited  state  of  the 
imagination,  were  capable  of  producing  remarkable  efiects  on  soul  and 
body ;  exaggerating  report  magnified  the  facts,  and  thus  stories  of  the 
miraculous  cures  that  had  been  performed  at  such  tombs,  spread  &r 
and  wide ;  and  an  ever-increasing  multitude  of  people,  moved  by 
devotion,  curiosity,  or  the  hope  of  succor,  wero  attracted  to  the  spot 
While  some,  carried  away  oy  this  general  enthusiasm  for  the  memory 
of  the  departed  saint,  gave  countenance  to  such  movements  among  the 
people,  many  sensible  bishops  and  abbots  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt 
precautionary  measuros,  lest  fanaticism  or  fraud  should  take  advantage 
of  these  tumultuous  exhibitions  of  religious  feeling ;  in  doing  which, 
however,  they  wero  always  liable  to  injure  the  roputation  of  their 
piety.^     The  attempt  forcibly  to  suppress  such  exhibitions  by  outward 

'  After  the  death  of  tho  abbot  Walter  of  exposed  himself  thereby  to  the  reproach  of 

Melrose,  in  Scotland  (a.  d.  1160),  his  sac-  envj  or  of  arrogance  j  as  if  he  had  pra- 

rcssor,  William,  published  an  order  forbid-  sumed  to  set  limits  to  the  divine  gntct* 

ding  the  sick  to  dock  to  his  tomb ;  bat  he  The  aathor  of  the  life  of  the  foraier  eb- 
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iDfltmres,  instead  of  accomplishing  its  object,  was  apt  to  lead  to  exactly 
As  contrary  result.  Many  tombs  became  celebrated  for  the  miracu- 
Im  cores  which  were  performed  at  them,  through  reports,  the  founda- 
lioD  <tf  which  could  never  be  ascertained ;  and  thus  many  a  dead 
■n,  probably,  attamed  to  the  honor  of  a  saint  who  was  far  from 
dHOTmg  it.  Ignorance,  credulity,  and  fraud  would  contribute,  in 
■me  degree,  to  multiply  the  number  of  sunts.  When  Lanfranc  was 
mated  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  many 
nn  honored  as  saints,  in  England,  respecting  whom  no  reason  could 
bs  given  why  they  deserved  that  honor.  To  the  number  of  these 
kloDged,  in  particular,  Elfeg,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  slain  by  the 
Kormans,  in  1012,  who  was  worshipped  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr. 
Lnfranc  did  not  think  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr, —  for  he 
kd  not  died  in  confessmg  the  Christian  £sdth,—  but  had  been  slain 
viicn  a  prisoner  among  the  Normans,  simply  because  he  refused  to  pay 
fte  Bam  demanded  for  his  ransom.  Having  stated  the  case  to  Anselm, 
vbile  the  latter  was  on  a  viat  to  him  in  England,  Ansehn  endeavored 
IbjIiow  that  the  aforesaid  archbishop  deserved  beyond  question  to  be 
B^garded  as  a  martyr;  '^  for,"  said  he,  '^  a  man,  who  chooses  rather  to 
iia  than  to  dishonor  God  by  the  slightest  sin,  would  surely  hesitate 
tin  less  to  sacrifice  his  life  rather  than  provoke  the  divine  displeasure 
Iv  a  more  grievous  transgression.  And  so  that  archbishop  Elfeg,  who 
■086  rattier  to  die  than  to  redeem  his  life  at  the  expense  of  his  com- 
ify,  would  assuredly  not  have  shrunk  from  death  if  he  had  been 
ded  to  deny  Christ,  And  besides,  what  ebe  was  meant  by 
jyiDg  for  justice  or  for  trutii,  than  dying  for  Christ,  who  is  justice  and 
rvih  !"'  Anselm  himself  was  afterwards  obliged,  however,  to  declare 
gttnst  a  saint-worship  of  this  sort,  for  which  no  due  reasons  were 
■igned.*  How  easily  the  reputation  of  a  saint  might  be  acquired 
Bumg  the  people,  appears  from  an  example  cited  by  the  abbot  Gui- 
erfc.  It  was  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  among  the  country- 
eople  of  France,  that  the  squire  of  a  knight  should  have  died  on 
low  Friday.  The  peasants  of  the  district,  eager  after  novelties, 
Eooght  gifts  and  wax-tapers  to  his  tomb ;  a  house  was  erected  over  it, 
nd  country-pilgrims  flocked  to  it  from  a&r.  Wonderful  stories  were 
pread  abroad,  and  mixed  with  the  rest  was  a  plentiful  share  of  im- 
osture.  Avarice,  taking  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  people, 
9d  people  first  to  feign  themselves  sick,  and  then  to  be  healed  by  the 
retended  saint.3  The  abbot  of  the  monastery  within  whose  territory 
ras  the  spot  where  these  things  transpired,  was  forgetful  enough  of 

oftobierTM :  Yidetar  pluribcu  hnjiumodi  '  He  threatened  ao  abbeei,  who  fayored 

lohibitioiiem  praeMimptaosam  nimis  esie,  sach  wonhip,  with  suspeiuioiL     See  his 

t   homo  lateo  tabenacalo  circamdatiu  letter,  I.  iT,ep.  10. 

Biserioordiae  fontem  audeat  obstruere,  et  '  The  abbot  Qnibert,  De  pignoribus  sanc- 

^oiia  ooelesti  clarificatam  mnndoqae  mi-  tomm,  lib.  i,  c.  ii,  4  5 :  In  profani  ralgi 

acolia  manifefltatum  sab  ceflpite  tilentii  ayaris  pectoribos  capi  potuenint  fictitiae 

MraaMimat  obruere.  Mens.  AugOJit,  t  i,  f.  374.  snrditates,  affectatae  vesaniae,  digiti  stadio 

'  See  the  life  of  Lanfranc,  by  his  disci-  reciprocati  ad  Tolam,  vestigia  oontorta  sob 

At,  Hilo-Crispin,  in  the  Actis  Sanctoram  clambas.                                    ^"^^ 
M.  Benedicti  at  ICabiUoo,  i  37,  saec.  vi 
■Lii,f.654. 

28^ 
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his  duty  to  connive  at  these  impostures  for  Hie  sake  of  the  gUL^ 
Unprincipled  monks  pushed  a  lucrative  trade  inth  fictitioas  relics,  in 
extolling  the  virtues  of  which  they  spared  no  lies.*  Procesrions  with 
relics  were  got  up  with  a  view  to  collect  money  for  the  rebuilding  of  a 
church ;  and  the  clergy,  who  cried  up,  in  mountebank-&slu(m,  their 
various  virtues,  pretended,  without  blushing,  to  show  in  a  casket  tihe 
bread  which  our  Lord  himself  had  touched  with  his  teetli.  JSnaj 
village  was  anxious  to  have  its  own  guardian  saints.  Thus  &be 
legends  of  saints  sprang  up  among  the  people.  The  clergy  tolenied 
this ;  and  so  these  legends,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  ooo- 
tinually  gained  credence ;  and  among  the  populace,  whoever  presmned 
to  lisp  a  syllable  against  them,  was  accounted  an  enemy  of  piety,  anl 
provoked  against  himself  the  popular  fury.'  In  opposition  to  tbm 
abuses  of  the  worship  of  smts  and  relics,  the  abbot  Guibert  of  No- 
gent  sous  Coucy,  wrote  Us  work,  De  Ptgnaribus  Sanctorum^  m  fair 
books.  He  called  it  a  grievous  sin  that  men  should  think  of  glorifpD£ 
God  by  falsehoods.  He  accused  those  who  spread  abroad  storiei  <i 
miracles,  of  making  God  a  liar.^  He  detected  one  source  of  Hm 
abuse,  in  what  he  considered  the  unnatural  practice  of  removing  Ae 
bodies  of  holy  men  from  the  earth  in  wluch  they  reposed,  and  of  dis- 
tributing and  carrying  about  their  separated  members  in  coiilj 
settmgs.5  He  declared  it  unbeseenung  that  the  body  of  the  dtseiiik 
should  be  honored  above  that  of  the  Master ;  that  while  Christ  ns 
buried  beneath  the  stone,  the  members  of  his  disciples  should  be  deoiod 
the  earth  from  which  they  originally  came,  to  be  preserved  in  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  and  siY^fi  tie  protested  especially  against  Afl 
carrying  about  the  so-called  relics  of  the  body  of  Christ.  It  was  only 
by  spiritual  communion  that  men  should  now  rise  upward  to  Christ 
Christ  communicated  himself  under  the  figure  of  the  bread  and  wise 
in  the  supper,  in  order  that  the  faithful  might  have  their  minds  with- 
drawn from  the  things  of  sense.  He  refers  to  Christ's  words  addressed 
to  his  disciples  (John  16 :  7),  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  come 
to  them  till  he  was  no  longer  sensibly  present  before  their  eyes. 
"  Those  who  pretend  to  show  such  relics,"  says  he,  "  contradict  this 
word  of  truth.  For  what  does  Christ  say  ?  The  Holy  Spirit  will  not 
come  if  his  own  bodily  presence  be  not  first  withdrawn  from  men ; 
because,  unless  the  sight  of  everything  bodily  be  withdrawn,  the  son! 
will  not  rise  to  the-faith  of  contemplation.  For  the  exercise  and  trill 
of  our  faith,  our  Lord  would  lead  us  away  from  his  proper  to  *^*" 


*  As  Guibert  says :  Mnncram  com  porta-  ipsorum  non  mode  conyitiiB,  sed  tdonuD 
torum  blandientc  ircquentia  infecta  miraca>  radiis  instant 

la  fieri  sap}>ortabat  *  Lib.  i,  c  ii,  4  5 :  Qai  Deo  qaod  neqai* 

*  The  work  above  cited,  I.  c.  ^  6.  dem  cogitavit  adscribit,  qoantiim,  in  N  (i^ 
'  Guibert,  lib  i,  c.  iii,  ^  1.    After  having  Denm  mcntiri  cogit. 

spoken  of  the  ancient,  approved  saints,  he       *Cap.iv,§l:  Ccrtesi  sanctomin  corporan* 

adds :  Cum  enim  alii  alios  summos  con-  jnxta  naturae  debitnm  loca,  i.  e.  sepnkhi* 

spicercnt  habere  patronos,  voluerunt  ct  ipsi  servasscnt,  hnjusmodi  errores  vacaascat 

Suales  potucrunt  faccro  suos.      Tacente        '  Ut  discipulus  pmeponatar  mtpto^^- 

ero  anus  et  muliercularum  Wlinm  greges  Tie  lapidi  intrudatur,  hic  aaro  daodator^ 

talium  patronorum  commcntatas  historias  lUc  nee  plene  sindone  snbdli  invdvattf) 

post  insabulos  et  litiatoria  cantitant,  et  n  hic  palliis  mat  sericis  auroTe  leztUi  ftecift' 

qtiiB  earum  dicu  refelUt,  pro  defensione  gaiiir? 
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mystical  body ;  and  thus  should  we  progressively  mount  upward  to  the 
•{nritual  contemplation  of  the  divine  essence."^ 

Particularly  did  that  tendency  of  devotion  which  manifested  itself 
in  paying  honors  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  whom  men  adored  the  motiier 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  ideal  of  the  virgin-life,  rise  continually  to  a 
Id^er  pitch,  and  lead  onward  to  wilder  extravagances.  For  a  long 
time,  already,  the  opinion  had  gained  currency  that  she  ought  to  be 
excepted  from  the  number  of  human  bemgs  under  the  taint  of  corrup- 
tion ;  that  by  a  special  operation  of  grace  she  had  been  preserved  im- 
maculate from  all  sin.  But  now,  many  were  led,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, to  take  still  another  step,  and  to  midntain  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
eame  into  the  world  wholly  free  from  original  sin.  Therefore,  many 
began  ahready  to  set  apart  for  this  glorification  of  the  Vir^n  Maiy,  a 
particular  festival, —  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  But 
imces  of  influence  and  authority  protested  against  such  an  innovation, 
tad  tiie  dogma  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Canonicals  of  the  church  at 
Lyons  having  introduced  such  a  festival,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  de- 
cnred  himself  decidedly  opposed  to  it.'  ^^  On  the  same  principle," 
lie  wrote  to  them,  '^you  wotdd  be  obliged  to  hold  that  the  conception  of 
lier  ancestors,  in  an  ascending  line,  was  also  a  holy  one  ;  since  other- 
irise,  she  could  not  have  descended  frt)m  them  after  a  worthy  manner, 
-—and  there  would  be  festivals  without  number .^    But  such  a  fre- 

£ent  celebration  of  festivals  was  appropriate  only  to  our  final  home  in 
aven ;  it  was  unsuitable  to  a  life,  far  from  our  true  home,  like  this 
upon  the  earth.  We  ought  not  to  attribute  to  Mary  that  which 
belongs  to  one  Being  alone,  —  to  him  who  can  make  all  holy, —  and 
bang  himself  free  from  sin,  purify  others  from  it.  Besides  him,  all 
wlio  have  descended  from  Adam  must  say  of  themselves  that  which 
one  of  them  says  in  the  name  of  all  (Psalm  61 :  5) :  ^  In  sm  did  my 
mother  conceive  me.' "  The  controversy  concerning  the  festival  of 
tiie  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  oogma  therewith  connected, 
spread  also  through  England  and  Germany.  It  was  the  monks  who  con- 
tended for  it ;  but  there  were  monks  also  who  combated  it.  Potho,  a 
monk  and  priest  in  the  monastery  of  Priim  in  the  province  of  Triers, 
who  wrote,  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  work  ''  On  the 
condition  of  the  house  of  God,"^  combated,  among  many  other  innova- 
tions introduced  by  monks,  this  festival  as  the  most  absurd  of  all.^  In 
evidence  of  the  continued  controversy  on  thb  subject,  we  have  the 
letters  relating  to  it  which  passed  in  the  latter  times  of  the  twelfth 
century,  between  the  abbot  de  la  Celle,  afterwards  bishop  of  Char- 
ires,  and  Nicholas,  an  English  monk.      The  former  maintained,  as 

'  lib.  ii,  c  Ti,  ^  4 :  Nisi,  qnicqnid  corpo-  *  Ep.  173. 

feQm  ipsins  est  a  memoria  abrogetnr,  ad  '  Dc  avis  et  proavis  id  ipsnm  posset  pro 

coDtemplandi  animus  fidem  nullatcnus  sab-  simili  causa  qnilibet  flagitaro  et  sic  tende- 

leTMtar.    Ad  exercitationem  fidei  nostrae,  retur  in  infinitum  et  festorum  non  esaet 

a  priixipali  corpore  ad  mysticum  Dominus  numerus. 

BOftter  nos  roluit  traducere,  et  cxinde  (jnasi  *  In  the  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t  xxi. 

qnibusdam  gradibns  ad  divinae  subtihtatis  *  Quod  magis  absurdum  Tidetur,  at  the 

mieUii^tiam  eradire.  end  ofthethini  book. 
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Bernard  had  done,  that  Mary  was  bom  with  the  tinder,  the  inflaia- 
inable  material,  of  sin, — lust,  warring  agmst  reason ;  hot  that  she  mi 
preserved,  through  the  power  of  grace,  from  all  the  ezcitementB  of 
temptation,  till  at  length,  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  she  attained  to  a 
perfect  exemption  from  the  same.^  He  inveighed  against  the  chimem 
of  the  English.^  But  the  monk  Nicholas  looked  upon  that  which  Ha 
abbot  de  la  Gelle  had  said  concerning  the  conflict  which  lasted  in 
Mary  until  the  conception,  as  a  disparagement  of  her  dignity,  and  fidt 
himself  bound  to  stand  forth  in  its  defence.  Although  he  honored 
Bernard  as  a  saint,  yet  he  believed  that  even  he,  like  other  holy  men, 
might  err  on  such  a  single  point.  He  appealed,  in  proof  of  this,  to 
the  legend  concerning  an  appearance  of  Bernard  aiter  lus  deitL' 
Such  visions,  often  susceptible  of  a  very  easy  explanation,  were,  as  it 
seems,  at  this  period  sometimes  resorted  to  as  a  divine  testimony  to 
the  truth :  and  Humbert  de  Romanis,  general  of  the  Dominicans,  in 
his  work  above  cited,^  denounces  those  who,  instead  of  adducing  teodi 
of  Scripture  and  passages  from  the  fathers,  appealed  to  uncertain 
dreams  and  vi«ons  for  the  purpose  of  defending  innovations,  to  whom 
he  applied  the  saying  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (chapter  xiii).^  In  lika 
manner,  Peter  de  la  Celle  declared,  in  this  particular  case :  ^^  I  befieve, 
respecting  her,  the  gospel,  and  not  dreams ;  and  if  I  am  in  any  wav 
wrong,  G^  will  reveal  this  also,  in  the  time  and  way  he  pleases.'^ 
The  monk  Nicholas  appealed,  moreover,  to  the  fact  of  a  progresaife 
development  of  the  church,  which  may  even  introduce  innovations  fi)r 
the  necessities  of  devotion.^  But  the  abbot  de  la  Celle  maintained 
that  any  such  new  institution  should  proceed  regulariy  from  the  church 
of  Borne  and  a  general  council.  He  protested  against  the  innovating 
caprice  of  individuals.  This  controversy  was  continued  into  tiie  thi^ 
teenth  century,  and  passed  into  the  following  periods.  The  antagonists 
of  this  extravagant  veneration  of  Mary  gained  a  very  important  voice 
on  their  side,  when  Thomas  Aquinas  stood  forth  as  an  opponent  of  that 

*  Lib.  yi,  cp.  23 :  Qaod  sacva  libidinis  in-  The  yision  was  committed  to  writiiig;,  and 

centiva  Deo  praeopcrantc  nunqnam  sense-  the  document  laid  before  the  chaptei>geB> 

lit  vcl  ad  modicum.    Caetera  vcro  impedi-  eral,  but  it  was  burnt,  maluitque  Abbatom 

menta  humanae  fragilitatis,  quae  naturali  universitas  virginis  periclitan  gloriam  & 

origine  de  natura  procedunt,  ante  divinam  Bemardi  opinione. 
conceptionem  Rcntiro  potuit,  sed  nullatcnus        *  De  eruditione  praedicatorum,  lib.  S,  is 

conscnsiL     Praevcniente  siqnidem  gratia  the  section  concerning  councils, 
fomes  peccati  anhelando  suprcmum  spiri-        ^  Alii  sunt,  qui  innitcntes    quibaidaa 

tum  duxit,  until  this  fomes  was  wholly  visionibus  et  somniis    incertis   intendont 

dcstroved  through  the  operation  of  the  propter  ilia  aliquid  ordinare,  cum  tamcn 

Holy  j^pirit  at  the  conception.  scnsus  et  intentio  sanctomm  ac  tantonoi 

'  Nee  indignetur  Anglia  levitas,  si  ea  viromm  sint  hi\jusmodi  phaataaiis  ommoP 

Bolidior  sit  Gallica  maturitas.    Certe  ex-  praeponenda. 

pertus  sum,  somniatorcs  plus  esse  Anglicos       *  Lib.  ix,  ep.  10 :  Evangelic  non  somniii 

quam  Gallos.  do  ilia  credo,  et  si  aliter  sapio,  et  hoc 

'  See  his  letter,  1.  ix,  ep.  9 :  In  Clarayal-  ipsum  revelabit  Dens,  quando  Toloerit  ct 

lend  collegio  qnidam  conversus  bene  reli-  quoraodo  voluerit 
giosus  in  visn  noctis  vidit  Abbatem  Ber-        ^  Nonne  eodcm  spirita  potantnr  modenii, 

nardum  niveis  indutum  vestibus  quasi  ad  quo  et  antiqui  1    Non  erat  ab  initio  natiri- 

mamillam  pectoris  furvam  habere  macu-  tas  viiginis  in  ecclesia  solennis,  sed  cres' 

Um.    And  when  he  was  asked,  why  ? — ho  cente  ndelium  devotione  addita  eat  praeda* 

replied  :  Quia  de  Dominae  nostrae  concep*  ris  ecclesiae  solennitatibns.    Qnare  igitar 

tione  scripsi  non  scribenda,  signom  pnrga-  non  similiter  et  diem  conoeptioois  oUmett 

tionis  mete  miicnUin  in  pMtoro  porto.  Mdalitai  QuiftuiiM  devotioola  f 
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Eion,  offering  as  an  argament  against  it,  that  tHe  honor  due  to  Christ 
e,  wonld  thereby  suffer  injury ;  inasmuch  as  he  must  be  acknowl- 
sdged  to  be  the  Savour  of  all  men ;  whom  all  needed,  in  order  to  be 
deed  from  original  sin  J  As  he  saw  very  clearly  that  nothing  could 
be  adduced  from  Holy  Scripture  concerning  the  conception  and  birth 
oif  Bfaiy,  he  was  of  ihe  opinion  that  no  decision  was  to  be  arrived  at 
here  except  on  grounds  of  reason  and  analogy.  From  these  then  it 
might  be  argued  that  since  on  Mary,  as  the  mother  of  Christ,  was 
BMiferred  greater  favor  than  on  any  other  human  being,  and  since 
i  Jeremiah,  a  John  the  Baptist,  enjoyed  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
being  sanctified  from  the  womb,  a  like  privilege  must  be  attributed 
•bo  to  her.  Hence,  it  might  be,  that  although  original  sin  existed  in 
her,  as  a  nature,'  yet,  through  the  grace  imparted  to  her  before  her 
ifrth,  and  through  the  divine  providence  which  accompanied  her  after- 
wkrdB  through  her  entire  life,  this  inherited  nature  was  so  restrained, 
ttmJt  no  motion  contrary  to  reason  could  proceed  ihere&om.  Thus  might 
Ifaftt,  which  was  potentially  present  in  her,  be,  notwithstanding,  always 
leetrained  from  any  actual  putting  forth,  and  thereupon,  after  the  con- 

Sition  of  Christ,  might  follow  a  perfect  exemption,  in  her  case,  from 
original  sin,  oven  in  its  potentiid  being;  which  exemption  was  trans- 
fbcred  to  her  from  her  Son,  as  the  universal  Redeemer.'  This  cautious 
reeerve  of  the  considerate  Thomas  Aquini^,  a  man  who  was  in  the 
hdnt  of  relying  more  on  the  declarations  of  Scripture  than  on  human 
e^injectures,  was  a  quality  of  which  Raymund  Lull,  with  his  bold  flights 
of  rancy  and  speculation,  was  altogether  incapable.  Among  the  neces- 
8M7  prerequisites,  in  order  to  Mary's  becoming  the  organ  for  the 
iDCamation  of  the  Son  of  (jod,  he  reckoned  this,  that  she  should  be 
eiempt  not  only  from  all  actual,  but  also  from  all  ori^nal  sm :  for  Qoi 
and  sin  could  not  come  togetiier  in  the  same  subject.^  The  Holy 
Spirit  had  so  wrought  within  her  to  prepare  the  way  by  her  sanctifi- 
eation  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  sun  by  the  dawn 
prepares  the  way  for  the  day.' 

As  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  grew  out 
of  that  peculiar  turn  of  devotion  that  originated  in  the  monasteries,  the 
nme  was  the  case  likewise  with  another  festival,  which  afterwards 
came  to  be  very  generally  observed.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
tfie  mystical,  contemplative  bent  of  the  monlush  spirit,  would  first  lead 
to  the  creation  of  a  festival  distinguished  from  other  Christian  festivals 
bjr  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  historical  facts  ;  and  such  was  that 
of  the  Trinity .0  Yet  if  there  was  something  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
that  resisted  the  introduction  of  a  festival  of  the  Immaculate 


*  Hoc  derogaret  dignitati  Christi,  secun-  cato  sito  actual!  siye  original!,  filias  Dei 
im  quam  est  aniverealia  omniam  Sal?a-  non  potaisset  ab  ipsa  assamere  carnem, 

tor.  cam  Dens  et  peocatam  non  possnnt  con- 

'  Tbe  fomes  peocati.  cordari  in  aliqno  snbjecto. 

*  Credendam  est,  qaod  ex  prole  rednnda-  *  Sic  praeparayit  viam  incarnationis  per 
virft  in  matrem  totaliter  fomite  snbtracto.  sanctificationem,  sicat  sol  diem  per  aoro- 

^  Nisi  beata  virgo  fuisset  disposita,  quod  ram.    In  lib.  ii,  sent  Qnaest  96,  t  iv,  opp., 

flfan  Dei  de  ipsa  assumerct  carnem,  scilicet  f.  84. 

qaod  mm  etset  oorrupta  nee  in  aliquo  pec-  *  ThemonkFMlioof  i 

#•4., 
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Conception  of  Mary,  there  was,  on  ibe  other  hand,  an  appinprialami 
in  a  festival  of  the  Trinity,  constituting,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  temmai 
to  the  entire  cycle  of  festivals  in  the  year,  which  wonld  reoommeDdit 
to  general  acceptance,  and  gradually  overcome  the  dbjeotioiiB  wUflh 
mi^t  be  raised  on  the  ground  of  innovation.  For  it  eorreepondfld 
with  the  relation  of  the  ^.octrine  of  the  Trinity  to  the  sum  total  or  (%» 
tian  consciousness,  that,  as  this  doctrine  has  for  its  presnppoeitioQ  As 
full  development  of  all  that  is  contained  in  this  conscioiisnefls,  and  the 
Christian  consciousness  of  God  arrives,  therein,  at  a  Btatement  tint 
exhausts  the  whole  subject-matter;  so  a  festival  having  reference  to 
this  doctrine  would  form  the  terminus  of  the  cycle  of  festivals,  oon- 
mencing  with  Christ's  nativity ;  and  if  this  festival  grew,  in  the  fini 
place,  out  of  the  significance  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  kad 
gained  for  the  specdative  and  mystical  theology  of  these  times,  ^et 
this  solemnity  obtained  a  position,  in  the  entire  cycle  of  church  festivah, 
which  was  calculated  to  direct  attention  to  tiie  origjbal  and  esseatiil 
significance  of  this  doctrine. 

As  the  customs  and  amusements  usually  connected  with  the  pign 
festivals  of  December  and  January  had,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  lo 
suppress  them,  still  continued  to  bo  observed  among  Christians,  boA 
in  the  East  and  the  West,*  and  had  attached  themselves  to  the  eek- 
bration  of  the  Christian  festivals  in  these  months — as,  for  example,  to 
the  festival  of  Christ's  circumcision,  which  was  directiy  opposed  to  Ae 
pagan  celebration  of  January ,t — so,  in  many  district,  tiiese  cnstooi 
gradually  led  to  the  practice  of  sportively  travestying  the  offices  ui 
rites  of  the  church,  —  a  natural  accompaniment  of  sensuous  devotion,— 
as  in  the  festum  fatuorum^  follorum^  hypodiaeonorum  ;  abuses  whidi, 
notwithstanding  the  various  ordinances  made  in  order  to  suppress  them, 
continued  afterwards  to  spread  even  more  widely .3 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  periods,  seen  how  it  came  to  pass  thit 
the  idea  of  the  sacraments,  understood  at  first  so  indefinitely  as  hdj 
symbols,  came  to  be  restricted  to  a  certain  series  of  ecclesiastical  traitf- 
actions  ;  and  the  practice  of  the  church  had  already  given  sanction  to 
the  hypothesis,  that  these  sacraments  were  all  comprised  under  tbo 
sacrea  number  »even.  It  only  remained  that  various  other  holy  signs, 
to  which  it  had  also  been  customary  to  apply  the  name  of  sacramentB,^ 
should  be  excluded,  and  the  number  seven  more  distinctiy  fixed.  Tte 
was  done  in  the  present  period,  when  the  idea  of  the  sacrament  came 
to  be  more  exactly  and  sharply  defined  by  scientific  theology.  In  the 
instructions  given,  by  bishop  Otto  of  Bamberg,  to  persons  newly  bap- 

of  Uic  third  book  of  his  work  De  statu  do-  <rroX^v  MiSvffKeff^ai  ^  yt*vaiKa  roif  iv^ 

mas  Dcif  mentions  the  introducing  of  this  Spuaiv   dpfiodiov  *   uXXd  fi^re   npocuicM 

festival  also  among  the  repentinia  novitati-  KUfiiKu  r)  aarvpiKii  ^  rpayiKti  imodveadau 

bus  in  ecclcsiosticis  ofliciis,  which  innova-  '  See  vol.  iii,  p.  134. 

tions  he  traces  to  the  juvenilis  levitas,  by  »  Whoever  would  like  to  know  more  on 

which  the  vita  monastica  had  allowed  itaelf  this  subject,  may  consult  Gieselei's  Manual 

to  bo  vitiated.  of  Church  History,  vol.  ii,  sect  ii,  p.  436, 

*  Forbidden  by  the   sixty-second  canon  and  fF.  2d  ed. 
of  the  second  Trullan  council,  a.  d.  691,  *  Thus  we  find  the  number  twelve  men- 
directed   against  maskings   and  comical  tioned  by  Damiani.  See  voL  iii,  p.  449. 
proccitsions :    M^dtua    avdpa    yvvtuKtuiv 
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tiled,  m  ihe  year  1124,1  the  determinate  number  of  seven  sacraments 
it  mentioned  for  the  first  time.  He  -wished  to  leave  behind  him,  he  said, 
Sat  the  new  converts,  from  whom  he  was  about  to  separate,  these  seven 
neraments  as  the  pledge,  i^ven  by  our  Lord,  of  his  fellowship  with  the 
dknreh,  in  order  that,  amid  the  labors  and  conflicts  of  the  present  life, 
ttey  might  not  £Eunt  and  be  discouraged.^  The  scientific  theology  of 
liuB  century  now  sought  to  prove  the  internal  necessity  of  this  detemu- 
Bftte  number  of  tiie  sacraments.  It  was  customary  to  ascribe  to  them  a 
tirofold  efficiency,  —  one  positive,  to  prepare  men  for  the  whole  duty  of 
tiie  Christian  worship  of  God ;  the  other  negative,  to  meet  and  oppose 
tte  reactions  of  sin.  At  bottom  lay  the  Christian  idea,  that  the  present 
0ttrthlv  life  should,  in  all  its  relations,  be  consecrated  and  sanctified 
by  religion ;  and  that  the  spiritual,  in  Uke  manner  with  the  bodily  life, 
•boold  have  its  own  proper  stages  of  development.'  The  peculiar  form 
of  the  reli^ous  spirit,  in  these  times,  craved  however,  for  everything, 
Mme  medium  of  sensuous  representation ;  and  this  was  not  to  be  a 
mere  symbol,  but  must  be  objectively  manifested,  as  the  actual  bearer 
ff  divine  powers.  Thus,  m  the  Gist  place,  the  birth  to  a  spiritual  life 
is  represented  by  baptism ;  next,  growth  to  maturity,  by  confirmation ; 
fnally,  nutriment,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  the  life  and  strength, 
hj  the  Lord's  supper.  This  would  suffice,  were  not  man  subiect,  in 
loa  bodily  and  spritual  life,  to  manifold  defects  and  disturbances. 
IMseases  require  their  appropriate  remedies.  Answering  to  the  recov- 
ery of  health,  is  penance ;  to  the  promotion  of  reconvalescence,  by 
BMans  of  appropriate  diet  and  exercise,  the  extreme  unction.  Further- 
more, as  man  belongs,  both  in  a  physical  and  spiritual  sense,  to  some 
ioeiety  ;  so  the  efficiency  of  the  sacraments  must  extend,  also,  to  this 
feUtion :  thus  ordination  and  marriage  obtain  their  appropriate  place. 
We  have  seen  how  the  consciousness  of  a  real  communion  witii  Christ 
in  the  Lord's  supper  assumed,  in  the  all-absorbmg  supematuralist 
dement  of  this  age,  the  form  of  a  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  and 
how  this  notion,  so  firmly  established  in  the  whole  mode  of  intuition 
peculiar  to  these  centuries,  could  not  fail  to  obtun  the  victory  for  it, 
ever  the  modes  of  apprehension  belonging  to  other  habits  and  bents  of 
mind.  Accordingly,  this  doctrine  was  definitively  settied  for  the  church, 
at  the  Lateran  council,  in  1215.^  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
being  definitively  settied,  it  must  be  followed  by  the  determination  that, 
after  the  miracle  produced  by  the  consecration,  the  ^^  accidents"  of 
brtoad  and  wine,  without  the  subject,  still  remained ;  and  a  detenmna- 
tkm  of  this  sort,  though  involving  a  contradiction  in  language,  was  still 
the  best  suited,  at  this  particular  point  of  view,  to  avoid  such  express- 
ions of  a  gross  and  fleshly  materialism  as  we  saw  employed  by  the 
lealots  opposed  to  Berengar,  as  weU  as  the  fSsmtastical,  I>ocetio  notioui 

'  See  section  i,  p.  8.  mention  of  this  number  seTon  is  uncertain ; 

'  Septem  tacramenta   ecclesiae,  qnasi  as  we  cannot  Toach  for  the  accorocj  of  the 

nptem  significativa  dona  Spiritas  sancti,  report 

qoibns  intendendo  in  laboribos  et  certa-  ^  See,  for  example,  the  unfolding  of  thia 

mine  hnins  ritae  non  deficero.  Canisii  lect  yiew  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 

■Dtiq.,  ed.  Basnage,  t  iii,  p.  ii,  f  62.    To  be  *  Transsnbstantiatnr  panis   in   coipna 

•ue,  the  chronological  date  of  the  fint  Chris ti  potestate  dlTina. 
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wished  to  say  that  the  miracle  here  wrought  by  the  HxAj  Ghoet  nm 
one  which  remained  hidden  fix>m  the  perception  of  the  sensea,  and  pinh 
dnced  no  alteration  in  the  sensuous  emblems,— was  driven  to  make  m 
assertion  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  Iransubstantiation,  namelj, 
the  following :  that  it  was  the  manner  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  to  destnj 
the  nature  of  a  thing,  but  to  appropriate  it  as  the  bearer  of  Ug^ 
powers, — not  to  remove  the  existing  substance,  but  to  raise  it  to  a 
mgher  potence.^  Were  one  to  apply  a  principle  of  this  sort  with  kgiol 
consistency  to  the  doctrine  in  question,  he  would  be  carried  back— u 
Rupert,  using  the  same  comparison,  also  observes  —  to  tiie  older  hv- 

Eothesis,^  that  the  union  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  irith  m 
read  and  wine  was  to  be  conceived  as  similar  to  the  unicn  of  die  tvo 
natures  in  Christ ;  and  among  the  different  views  which  at  that  tins 
were  still  held  forth  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord^s  supper,  om 
of  this  sort  actually  made  its  appearance.^  As  the  doctrine  of  tnih 
substantiation  had  proceeded  from  the  one-sided  supematuralist  efe- 
ment  which  governed  the  minds  of  that  period,  so  it  operated  btfik 
again  also,  in  promoting  and  encoura^g  the  same  particular  bent 
Hence,  the  deification  of  outward  symbols  which  now  prevailed ;  fheie 
symbols  being  made, —  even  independent  of  the  whole  sacred  rite,  and 
of  the  end  which  it  was  designed  to  subserve, — objects  of  superstitiotf 
veneration  ;  which,  to  be  sure,  was  not  first  called  forth  by  this  artiek 
of  doctrine,  but  had  its  foundation  laid  long  befi>re  in  that  eztemaliar 
tion  of  the  religious  feelings,  which  led  to  the  supposition  of  a  sapo^ 
natural  power  adhering  to  the  sensuous  element.  In  order  ooa- 
sistetltly  to  maintsuin  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  to  give  up 
notliing  on  the  side  of  the  objective,  it  was  assumed,  that  so  long  as  the 
emblems  of  the  bread  and  wine  —  perceivable  to  the  senses — were 
present ;  so  long,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  substance  of  both  wa0 
Defore  contained  under  these  emblems,  the  Bodi/  of  Christ  was  now 
present,  veiled  under  the  same  ;^  and  accordingly,  it  was  necessary  to 
infer  that,  if  a  mouse  or  a  dog  should  nibble  the  consecrated  host,  the 
substance  of  Christ's  body  still  did  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  be 
there.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  by  no  meam 
tended  to  lower  the  dignity  of  Christ's  body ;  since,  in  fact,  he  had, 
without  any  lowering  of  his  dignity,  suffered  himself  to  be  crucified  bj 
sinners ;  especially,  considering  it  was  not  the  body  of  Christ,  according 
to  its  proper  essence,  but  only  in  respect  to  these  outward  emblems, 
under  which  it  was  veiled  in  the  sacrament,  that  was  thereby  aflfected.^ 

*  Spiritus  sancti  affectus  non  est,  dc-  tcr  incarnatum.  Bibl.  patr.  Ludg.  txxi^ 
Struerc  vcl  corrumpcre  subsUintium,  quam-     251. 

cunque  suos  in  usus  assuinir,  sc«l  substan-  *  Quod  dcfcrtnr  corpus  Christi,  qnooi- 

tiae  bono  permanent!  quod  erat,  invisibiliter  que  species  dcfertur. 

adjieere,  quod   non  erat.  Commenuir.  in  *  Isec  hoc  vergit  in  detrimcntom  digni 

£xod.  1.  ii,  c.  X,  t.  i,  f.  171.  tatis  corporis  Christi,  qui  voluit  a  pert*' 

'  See  vol.  ii,  p.  67 1 .  toribus  crucifigi  absque  diminutione  so^ 

*  Among  these  different  opinions  which  dignitatis,  pruescrtim,  'cum  mus  aui  c«iu» 
the  BcholaHtic  writer,  Alger  of  Liege,  cites  non  tangat  ipsum  corpus  Christi  secundum 
in  the  preface  to  his  book  written  ijn  defence  propriam  specicm,  sed  solum  secondnni 
of  the  doctrine  of  transubsUintiation  :  Dc  species  sacramcntalcs,  —  non  gacnunentali* 
Mcramcnto  corporis  ct  sanguinis  Dominici,  ter,  sed  per  accideiu  corpus  Christi  m^' 

find  also  this:  In  pane  Christum  quasi    dacat 
I,  sicut  Deum  incamepcrsonali- 
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Wt  see  here  the  most  extreme  point  of  realistic  extemalization  to 
vUeh  the  interest  to  retun  the  objecliye  side  unimpaired  could  bear 
b  be  poshed.  And  that  which  was  expounded  by  Thomas  Aquinas 
iMi  a  refined  and  cautious  species  of  dialectics,  was  expressed  by 
■fliars  in  a  still  crasser  form ;  yet,  the  pious  delicacy  of  many  resbted 
i  indency  which  was  driven,  purely  out  of  a  dread  of  the  subjective 
■hment,  to  a  proflEtnation  of  the  holy  essence ;  and  voices  of  com- 
wnding  influence,  declared  themselves  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion. 
AmoDg  these  we  may  place  even  the  word  of  a  pope,  that  of  Innocent 
fkb  ndrd,  who,  in  his  work  De  Mysteriis  Missae,  entered  minutely 
Mo  the  examination  of  everything  pertaining  to  this  sacrament.  And 
Itofiust,  we  recognize  in  this  performance,  the  work  of  a  man  thoroughly 
tMed  for  the  supreme  guidance  of  the  church,  —  of  one,  who  dis- 
ibgoished  himself  by  a  certain  sound  practical  sense  in  the  handling 
tf  aoctrinal  matters,  by  a  certain  delicate  tact,  which  led  him  to  avoid 
bier  J  thing  which  was  really  offensive.  In  replying  to  the  question,^ 
IbId  what  is  the  body  of  Glmst  converted  after  it  has  been  eaten  ?  — 
hi  nys :  ^  So  uneasy  are  the  thoughts  of  mortals,  that  they  will  never 
iMnre  exploring,  and  especially  into  those  things  respecting  which  man 
i^^t  not  to  inquire  at  all.  If  we  seek  after  the  bodily  presence  al 
OMst,  we  must  look  for  it  in  heaven,  where  he  sits  at  the  right  hand 
rf  God.  Only  for  a  certain  time  he  exhibited  his  bodily  presence,  in 
Mer  to  invite  to  the  spiritual.  As  long  as  the  sacrament  is  held  in 
fkb  hand,  and  eaten,  Christ  is  bodily  present  with  that  which  is  seen, 
Mt,  and  tasted.  But  when  the  bodily  senses  discern  nothing  more, 
Mm  bodily  presence  must  no  further  be  sought  after,  but  we  must  hold 
Nrselves  only  to  the  spritual.  After  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
Ment  is  finished,  Christ  passes  from  the  mouth  into  the  heart.  He  is 
iot  food  for  the  body,  but  for  the  soul."  He  then  adds :  '^  As  it  re- 
fltfds  the  relation  to  ourselves  (to  our  perceptions),  he  preserves 
noQghout  the  resemblance  to  perishable  food.  But  as  it  reeards 
lioiself,  he  loses  not  the  truth  of  the  (unchangeable)  body.  That 
which  outwardly  appears  (the  species)  is  sometimes  nibbled  or  stained, 
but  no  such  affection  can  reach  the  true  body  of  Christ.  But  if 
the  question  is  asked,  whether  Christ  spaciously  descends  from  or 
igoends  to  heaven,  when  he  offers  or  withdraws  his  bodily  presence,  or 
whether  it  is  after  some  other  manner  that  he  begins  or  ceases  to  be 
present,  under  the  species  of  the  sacrament  ?  I  answer,  that  in  such 
Btaiten  we  ought  not  to  be  too  curious,  lest  we  arrogate  to  ourselves 
more  than  belongs  to  us.  I  know  not  how  Christ  comes,  but  neither 
do  I  know  how  he  departs ;  JBe  knows,  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden." 
To  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  body  of  Christ  may  be  nibbled  by 
Duoe,  burned  by  fire,  etc.,  he  preferred  rather  to  resort  to  a  twofold 
miracle, —  that,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  substance  of  the  bread  had 
been  converted  mto  the  body  of  Christ,  so,  afterwards,  in  place  of  it, 
the  substance  of  the  bread  is  created  anew,  of  which  substance,  the 
•cddents  only  had  remained.'     In  favor  of  this  view,  Bonaventura 

>  lab.  It,  c.  xt.  '  Sicnt  miracnloM  snbstMitia 
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also  declared  himself;  the  thought  undoubtedly  floating  before  Ui 
mind  that  such  things  belonged  to  a  higher  province  of  the  infaifr 
tion  of  faith,  and  ought  not  to  be  brou^t  down  to  this  sensaoos  aal 
conceptual  mode  of  contemplation.^  With  regard  to  that  other  mode 
of  apprehension,  he  observes,  ^'  that,  however  much  might  be  sud  it 
proof  of  this  opinion,  it  will  never  be  so  proved  that  pious  ears  muk 
not  be  shocked  at  it.*"^  Ho  was  inclined  to  admit,  with  pope  Innoeent 
the  Third,  in  order  to  unite  the  hypothesis  that  the  body  of  Chiist  in 
the  eucharist  was  present  only  for  the  use  of  man,^ — with  the  dootrine 
of  transubstantiation, —  that  the  above-mentioned  double  miracle  took 
place.  The  dread  of  such  conclusions,  and  dissatisflEtction  with  those 
forced  resolutions  of  the  difficulty  whereby  men  sought  to  guard  aguul 
such  conclusions,  would  lead  many  reflecting  minds  to  entertain  doubti 
with  regard  to  the  premises  themselves,  from  which  such  concloaooe 
were  derived.  A  master  in  the  umversity  of  Paris  wrote,  in  the  jeer 
1264,  a  letter,^  to  pope  Clement  the  Fourth,  in  which  he  defended 
that  scientific  institution  against  a  charge  which  was  siud  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pope  himself,  that  the  opinion  prevailed  there  that  die 
eucharist  stood  no  otherwise  related  to  Christ  than  as  the  syoibQl 
stands  related  to  the  thing  signified  by  it.^  Such  an  aocosafioDy 
against  which  the  university  had  occasion  to  defend  itself,  may  nol 
perhaps  have  been  altogether  without  foundation ;  though  it  did  not 
contm  one  word  of  Uteral  truth.  Accordingly,  there  stood  toA 
among  the  members  of  this  universitv,  towajrds  the  close  of  tte 
thirteenth  century,  an  independent  thinker, —  well  known  on  aecoont 
of  his  skill  in  dispute, —  the  Dominican  John  of  Paris,*  who  en- 
deavored to  avoid  the  above-mentioned  conclusions  by  calling  up  once 
more^  that  opinion  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not  yet  been  lost  »^t 
of  in  the  twelfth  century,  —  the  opmion  that  the  body  of  Chni*, 
abiding  in  its  proper  essence,  was  united  with  the  substance  of  tte 
bread  and  wine  abiding  in  their  proper  essence,  after  the  same  nuoner 
as  the  divine  nature  is  united  with  the  human  in  Christ.  According 
to  this  view,  a  mutual  transfer  and  interchange  of  predicates  mi^ 
find  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ ;  and  so  thM 
offensive  conclusions  might  be  avoided.  Ho  supposed  that,  as  iiie 
orthodox  faith  in  this  doctrine  consisted  simply  in  maintaining  the  real 
and  veritable  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ,  so  a  determinate  repre- 
sentation of  the  manner  in  which  this  came  to  pass  could  not  —  while 
still  other  representations  were  also  possible-*- obtain  the  authority  of  ta 

▼ertitar  in  corpus  dominicnm,  cum  incipit  '  Quia  Christns  non  est  sab  illo  tatn^ 

6886  sub  Sacramento,  sic  quodammodo  mi-  mento,  nisi  eatenus,  auod  ordinabile  eit  lA 

raculose  rcvcrtitur,  cum  ipsum  ibi  dcsinit  usum  humanom,  scilicet  ad  maoducatiO' 

esse,  non  quod  ilia  panis  substantia  revcr-  nem. 

tatur,  quae  trausivit  in  camem,  sed  quod  *  See  Boulaei  hist  univers.  Pariiieiis,  t 

ejus  loco  alius  miraculose  creatus.  iii,  f.  374. 

^  His  words :  Caveat  tamen  quisque  aua-  ^  Esse  sicuti  signatum  «ub  signo. 

liter  intelligit,  quia  in  hoc  secretum  ndei  *  Johannes  pungcns  asinos,  fiqae  d^Ane, 

latet.  so  called,  because  his  disputations  left  do 

*  Quantumcunque  haec  opinio  munia-  quiet  to  indolent  minds, 

tur,  nunquam  tamen  adeo  munitur,  quan-  ^  His  Determination  published  bjr  M^ 

do  aures  piae  hoc  abhorreiuLt  aodire.  Allix,  London,  1686. 
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ftrticle  of  fiuih.  He  belioTed,  moreover,  that  he  might  affirm  the  words 
rf  llie  iiiBtitatKm  were  more  favorable  to  his  own  view  than  to  the  oppo- 
ile  one.i  He  was  not  in  favor  of  directly  condemning  the  common 
Imresentation,  bnt  only  contended  against  its  being  held  as  the  alone 
i|ud  one ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  avowed  subnussion  to  the  an- 
liority  of  the  pope  and  of  the  church.  Yet  he  was  prohibited  in  1304, 
bom  reading  and  disputing.  He  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  died  at 
Rtme,  while  the  matter  was  still  under  discussion.  The  transmuta- 
iOD  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  being  regarded 
li  the  highest  miracle,  and  one  daily  repeated,  and  this  highest  pitch 
Df  the  miraculous  and  of  the  self-communication  of  God,  being  a 
Wtler  which  particularly  busied  the  religious  feelings  and  the  ima^na- 
BOQB  of  men,  it  is  no  wonder  that  visions  should  grow  out  of  it ;  and  such 
lUoiis  may  have  been  the  occasion  which  led  to  the  founding  of  a  festi- 
id  extremely  agreeable  to  this  bent  of  devotion,  and  consecrated  to 
Im  Temembranoe  of  this  abiding  miracle, — the  festum  Corporis  Domini, 
hr'  C(nj)u^Chri»ti  day,  which,  after  it  had  first  arisen  —  as  it  is  said 
lllhe  diocese  of  laege  —  was  established  in  1264,  by  a  bull  of  pope 
Dibtti  the  Fourth ;  ^though,  as  this  pope  soon  afterwards  died,  the 
fifffioance  did  not  at  first  pass  generally  into  effect,  but  had  after- 
Wfrisy  in  1811,  to  be  renewed  by  Clement  the  Fiflli. 
'^'^  It  was  m  correspondence  with  these  views,  that  as  Christ,  veiled 
klUeath  these  external  agns,  was  contemplated  as  actually  present 
tad  inseparably  connected  with  them,  so  the  worship  due  to  him  was 
ktnferred  to  them.  And  accordingly  it  had  been  the  custom,  even 
bislbre  these  views  had  reached  their  extreme  point  in  the  doctrine  of 
linumbstantiation,  for  the  community,  at  the  elevation  of  the  conse* 
anted  emblems,  to  kneel  to  the  ground ;  and,  in  general,  Christ  him* 
idf  was  worslupped  in  them,  as  appears  from  many  indications, 
Bi|^ecially  in  the  East,  where,  as  a  common  thing,  the  feelings  were 
liore  strongly  expressed.'  This  was  a  necessary  expression  of  those 
iodes  of  intuition  which,  aflier  they  had  reached  their  highest  point 
■i  flie  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  would,  of  course,  be  still  further 
Bvomoted.  The  papal  legate,  cardinal  Guide,  whom  pope  Innocent  the 
Elurd  sent  to  Cologne,  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  the  custom, 
ilready  practised  in  Italy,  of  kneeling  before  the  host,  elevated  after 
Ibe  eonsecration,  and  when  borne  in  procession  to  the  uck,  into  those 
Btiricts  of  Germany ,3  and  pope  Honorius  the  Third,  by  a  constitution 
■laoted  in  1217,  made  this  a  law  for  the  whole  church.  From  this 
pererence  for  the  external  signs  in  the  eucharist,  this  anxious  dread 
)f  spilfing  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  proceeded,  however,  at  the 
Mne  time,  one  salutary  change,  which  may  have  been  already  intro- 
hieed  of  itself,  through  the  better  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the 
MVsiharist  to  baptism,  as  it  certainly  found  therein  a  basis  of  support, 
t^e  have  akeaciy  seen,  in  the  earlier  periods,  how  the  commumon  of  * 

*  Quod  iita  opinio  evidentioB  lalvat  veri-        '  See  toI  ii,  p.  294. 
Mem  hiyiis  propositioiiis :  hoc  est  corpus        '  See  Caesar.  Ueisterbac.  DiaL  Diat  iz, 
Mmif  et  quod  in  altari  sit  corpns  Chnsti,    c  IL 
MBalin. 
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infants  spread  abroad  in  connection  with  in&nt  baptism,  wbile  mn 
were  unconscious  of  the  real  difference  between  the  two  sacramenlii 
and,  from  a  false  construction  put  upon  what  Christ  Bays,  in  the  mA 
chapter  of  the  gospel  according  to  John,  respecting  the  eating  of  Ui 
flesh  and  blood,  drew  the  conclusion  that,  without  partaking  of  the  holj 
supper,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  eternal  life.  In  such  cases,  it  m 
customary  to  let  infants,  who  were  incapable  as  yet  of  eating  anyUuog 
solid,  merely  sip  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  wine.i  But  inasmadi  m 
it  was  now  feared,  lest  the  blood  of  Christ  might  thus  be  pro&ofid, 
while  yet  men  were  not  bold  enough  to  abandon  at  once  the  andeat 
custom,  it  came  about  that,  in  preference  to  dropping  the  practioe 
altogether,  it  was  preferred  to  take  up  with  an  unmeaning  ceremony, 
and  give  to  in&nts  unconsecrated  wine .9  This  practice,  Hugo  a  S.Tm>- 
tore  justly  declared  to  be  altogether  superfluous ;  and  wished  niher 
that  the  whole  ceremony  might  be  dispensed  with,  if  it  could  bo 
done  without  giving  scandal  to  the  simple-minded  ;'  and  he  expresNd 
it  as  his  opinion  that,  if  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  in  preserving 
the  blood  of  Christ,  or  in  ofiering  the  same  to  infants,  it  were  better 
that  the  whole  ceremony  should  be  omitted,  inasmuch  as  inSuiii 
belonged  already  to  the  body  of  Christ  by  baptism,  and  were  timebj 
3ecurcd  in  possession  of  all  the  benefits  wluch  flow  from  union  with  Ub; 
in  favor  of  which  view  he  quoted  a  saying  of  Augustin,  to  wbon 
authority  it  was  the  custom  to  appeal  in  support  of  the  communion  rf 
infants.  From  these  words  of  Hu^o,  it  is  manifest  that,  besides  ik 
above-mentioned  anxiety,  the  consciousness  of  the  difference  between 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  as  that  whereby  the  subject  was  supposed  to 
be,  once  for  all,  incorporated  into  fellowship  with  Christ  and  entitled  to 
participate  in  all  the  benefits  grounded  therein,  and  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  as  that  which  referred  to  the  continued,  contcioutj 
and  self-active  appropriation  of  this  fellowship,  the  consciousness  of  sack 
a  difference  between  the  two  sacraments,  contributed  some  share  to- 
wards promoting  the  abandonment  of  infant  communion.*  Already, in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  communion  of  infants  was 
considered  to  be  a  thing  altogether  iusdmissible.  As  piety  in  children, 
more  or  less  pure  or  mingled  with  fanaticism,^  belonged  among  the 

'  See  vol.  i,  p.  333.      Hugo  a  S.  V.  do  decreed  that  the  priests  should  not,  on  tbe 

caercmoniis,  sacramentis.  oniciis  et  obser-  Easter  festival,  give  them  the  consecnied 

yationihus  ccclesiastieis,  lib.  i,  c.  xx :  Puc-  host  instead  of  the  commanion.  OdIjcod* 

ris   recens    natis    idem    sacramentam   in  mon  consecrated  bread    {pants   baudietfi 

specie  Fan^uinis  est  ministrandum  digito  communis) — still  a  remnant,  therefore,  of 

sacerdotis,  quia  tales    naturaliter   sugere  the  ancient  usaee  —  should  be  given  tluffl. 

possunt.  Harduin.  Concu.  t.  vii,  f.  471. 

*  L.  c.  Ip:nomntia  prosbytcrorum  adhuc  *  Thus,  for  example,  in  1213,  a  sub* 
formam  retincns,  scd  non  rem,  dat  cis  loco  mons  issued  by  a  youth  led  to  a  fanslicil 
sanguinis  viilum.  excitement  that  hurried  away  a  vastDoIti* 

'  Quod  pcnitus  supervacnum  arbitrarcs,  tudeof  boys  to  a  crusade,  who  could  noC be 

si  sine  scandulo  simplicium  dimitti  posset  kept  back  by  anj  of  the  means  emplofcd, 

*  In  the  fifth  canon  of  the  council  of  gentle  or  severe.  See  Thom.  Cantiprueoi 
Bordeaux  (concilium  Bunlegalcnsc),  in  Bonum  universale,  lib.  ii,  c.  iii.  4  14,  tfd 
1255,  it  is  already  presupposed  that  chil-  Matth.  Paris,  hist  Angl.  An.  1251,  f.  71^ 
dren  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  prohihiii  £d.  Lond.  1686. 

tommmicare;    and    it    is  only   spocially 
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peeoHar  features  of  this  age,  so  an  example  of  this  sort  occarred  in  the 
fmr  1220,  at  Thoroult  in  Flanders.  A  boy,  on  whose  tender  mind 
Mfigion  had  made  a  powerful  impression,  and  who  was  looked  upon  as 
a  prodigy  of  youthful  piety,  died  before  he  had  completed  his  seventh 
jmr.  Before  his  death,  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  partake  of 
Ihe  holy  eucharist.  It  being  supposed,  however,  that,  accoraing  to  the 
tton  existing  laws  of  the  church,^  this  privilege  could  not  be  granted 
Um,  when  he  found  that  he  was  about  to  die,  stretching  forth  his  hands 
Id  beaven,  he  exclaimed :  ^'  Thou,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  knowest  that  my 

Smtest  desire  is  to  have  thee ;  I  have  longed  after  thee,  and  done 
in  my  power  to  obtain  thee ;  and  I  confidently  hope  that  I  am  now 
pbg  to  behold  thee." 

"  The  consideration,  however,  which,  in  the  manner  above  described, 
ma  the  occasion  of  introducing  a  change  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
iB^iper,  corresponding  to  its  idea,  contributed  to  promote  the  extensive 
■read  of  another  innovation,  directly  at  variance  with  this  idea.  In 
■Ml  earlier  centuries,  it  was  held  indispensably  necessary  that  the  holy 
inper,  in  conformity  with  its  institution,  should  be  distributed  fully, 
li  Doth  kinds,  to  all  without  distinction,  and  should  be  partaken  of  by 
dL*  The  only  exception  was  when,  as  in  the  North  African  church,  a 
psrtioii  of  the  consecrated  bread  was  kept  at  hand,  as  a  means  of 
•onstantiy  mainttdning  communion  with  Christ,  and  as  a  supernatural 
nservative  against  all  manner  of  evil ;  and  when  the  wine  alone  was 
mti  &r  the  communion  of  infants ;  which  customs  already  implied, 
Md  indeed  were  based  on,  the  opinion  that,  in  cases  of  necessity,  the 
Mmnanion  in  one  kind  might  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  whole. 
How  the  fear  we  have  alreaay  mentioned,  of  spilling  the  least  particle 
of  Christ's  blood,  led,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  especially 
ia  England,  to  the  custom  of  presenting,  in  the  commumon  of  infants, 
only  a  portion  of  bread  dipped  in  the  consecrated  wine.  And  as  this 
was  a  proceeding  already  at  variance  with  the  words  of  the  institution 
aad  the  nature  of  the  sacrament,  both  as  to  form  and  matter ,3  so  it 
finned  a  medium  of  tranation  to  the  practice  of  distributing  the  sacra- 
Bient  to  the  sick,  under  the  single  species  of  the  consecrated  bread.^ 
The  same  anxiety  was  the  occasion  also  that,  in  here  and  there  an  in- 
atance,  this  custom  should  be  extended  still  further,  and  that  partaking 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  should  be  withheld  altogether  from  the  laity. 
That  idea  of  the  priesthood,  which  placed  the  laity  at  such  a  distant 
remove  from  the  clergy,  would  furnish  ground  for  the  opinion  that  it 
was  enough  if  they,  by  whose  instrumentality  this  greatest  of  miracles 

*  Thomas  Cantiprat,  in   relating   this       *  The  words  of  the  ahbot  Rodalph  of 
MTT,  lib.  ii,  c.  xxTiii,  f  7,  speaks  of  an  or-    Liege,  which  Bona  has  given  in  his  work 


passed  b J  a  general  council  pro-  De  rebus  litorgids : — 

hWtiiiff  this:  but  no  such  canon  of  a 

geBenJ  coundl  is  known  to  me.  Hlnc  et  ibi  cao^iut,^^ 

*  Hildebert  of  Mans  says,  ooncemmg  a  po^^  i^^H,,     ^                ' 

trntHom  of  this  sort  (ep.  15) :  Quod  nee  ex  BImptozaiM  potant,  quod  non  sob  spMls  rft 

doninica  institntione  nee  ex  sanctionibns  tolas  /«si»  otn^M. 
aitheaticia  reporitor  assomptom. 
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was  accomiJishedy  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  continaally  oflered  answ, 
enjoyed  the  holy  supper  in  its  complete  form,  as  it  had  been  instituted 
by  our  Sayiour  ;^  nnce  in  fact  the  priests  offered  for  all,  and  acted  m 
the  name  of  all  who  were  nnited  with  them  by  fellowship  of  sprit' 
Thus,  then,  a  full  and  perfect  observance  was  to  be  paid,  by  the  priestBi 
to  all  that  the  institution  of  Christ  required.  On  the  part  of  the  laity, 
reverence  towards  the  sacrament  was  to  be  the  most  prominent  thing; 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  reverence,  they  should  abstun  from  tta 
blood,  that  none  of  it  nught  be  spilled  and  pro&ned.3  This  was  tba 
acme  of  that  spiritual  aristocracy  which  stood  in  such  contradicti(m  to 
the  idea  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  it  needed  but  one  step  more  to 
proclaim,  '^  it  was  sufiScient  for  the  priests  to  celebrate  the  commuiuoa 
m  behalf  of  the  entire  community."  There  was  still  another  element, 
belon^ng  to  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking  in  this  age,  that  contributed 
to  encourage  and  uphold  this  change,  namely,  the  power  attributed  to 
the  church,  by  virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  guided  it,  of  introdudng 
changes  in  the  aduunistration  of  the  sacraments,  according  to  As 
necessities  of  the  times ;  and  the  power  was  stretched  to  this  extent.^ 
The  principle,  right  in  itself,  of  distinguishing  between  the  mntiUe 
and  the  immutable  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  was,  by  ream 
of  those  false  assumptions,  falsely  applied.  Furthermore,  this  change 
found  another  ground  of  support  in  the  doctrine  of  concomitance,  lo 
called  ;  which,  however,  was  neither  devised  nor  got  up  for  this  jko- 
pose,  but  had  been  first  evolved  independently  thereof,^  and  was  fint 
employed  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,*  in  defence  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cup, — the  doctrine  that,  under  each  species,  the 
whole  of  Christ  was  contained,  per  concomitantiamj  therefore  under 
the  body,  the  blood ;  so  that  he  who  partook  of  but  one  species,  loit 
nothing. 
It  was  above  a  century,  however,  before  the  scruples  agsunst  a 

*  As  Thomas  Aquinas  says :  Qaod  per-  oaght  to  bo  observed,  indeed,  as  a  matter 

fectio  hujns  sacramenti  non  est  in  usa  of  unconditional  necessity;  bat  that  changM 

fidelium,  sed  in  consecratione  materiae.  Et  might  be  made  in  the  form  of  adminutratioa, 

idco  nihil  derogat  perfcctioni  hnjns  sacra-  respecting   which   Christ  had  establisbed 

mcnti,  si  populus  samat  corpus  sine  san-  nothing  definite.    "  Quae  praocepta  sant, 

gninc,  dummodo  sacerdos  consecrans  su-  non  lieri  non  licere,  pro  ratione  rero  necei- 

mat  utrumque.  sitatis  vel  honestatis  alio  et  alio  modo  fieri 

'  Conformably  to  that  which  Thomas  liccre."  And  he  could  cite  other  chaneesis 

Aquinas  says :  Quia  sacerdos  in  persona  proof  of  this,  changes  which  the  church  bad 

omnium  sanguincm  offert  et  sumit.  introduced  on  grounds  of  reason.    **  Unde 

'  As  Thomas  says :  Ex  parte  sumentium  nonnulla  Christianae  religionis    institatt 

requiritur  summa  rcverentia  et  cautela,  ne  eum  in  ecclesiae  nascentis  initio  modoa 

aliquid  accidat,  quod  vergat  ad  injuriam  originis  accepere,  quern  in  progressu  ejof* 

tanti  mysterii.  dem  crescentis   propter  qoiBsdam  ratioD* 

^  Thus  already  in  the  letter  of  Emulph,  abiles   causas   non   dlu   tenuere."  —  See 

bishop  of  Rochester,  near  the  beginning  of  D'Achery  Spicileg.  t  iii,  f.470.     We  mart 

the  twelfth  century,  in  which,  in  replying  to  allow,  however,  that  when  the  mntable  aad 

the  doubts  proposed  to  him  by  a  certain  the  immutable,  in  respect  to  matter  aad 

Lambert,  he  states  how  the  Hodiema  eccle-  form,  were  distinguished  by  such  inexact 

giae  consuetudo  of  distributing  the  hostia  limits,  a  wide  field  would  be  opened  for 

sanguine  intincta,  alio  et  paene  contrario  arbitrary  procedures. 

ritn,quam  a  Domino  distributum  might  be  ^  For  example,  by  Anselm  of  Canter 

justincd.    He    supposes    that  everything  bury, 

ordained  by  Christ  for  man*s   salvation  *  After  the  precedent  of  bifhopBmiilpk 
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doTiation  firom  the  institution  of  Christ  and  the  ancient  and  universal 
custom  of  the  church  could  be  wholly  overcome.  Not  onlj  was  this 
change  not  approved  in  the  twelfth  century,  except  in  single  portions 
of  the  church,  but  even  a  pope,  Paschalis  the  Second,  declared  himself 
decidedly  opposed  to  it.  In  a  letter  to  Pontius,  abbot  of  Cluny,  he 
wrote  that  no  arbitrary  will  of  man,  nor  innovating  spirit,  ought  to  be 
iOowed  to  deviate  from  the  course  that  Christ  had  ordained.  As 
Christ  communicated  bread  and  wine,  each  by  itself,  and  it  ever  had 
been  so  observed  m  the  church,  it  ever  should  be  so  done  in  the  future, 
save  in  the  case  of  infants  and  of  the  sick,  who,  as  a  general  thing, 
could  not  eat  bread."^  Yet  the  withdrawal  of  tiie  cup,  favored  by 
flie  highest  authorities  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  first  theologians 
cf  both  the  orders  of  mendicants,  among  whom  Albert  the  Great 
constitutes  the  only  exception,  constantly  advanced  to  more  general 
lecognition.  Near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  provost  Folmar 
jtt  Traufenstein,  in  France,  took  ground  against  the  doctrine  of  con- 
comitance employed  to  defend  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup ;  and  he 
laems  hj  this  opposition  to  have  been  driven  to  a  view  of  the  Lord's 

Sr  deviating  from  the  church  doctrine,  although  he  was  too  much 
Led  by  his  dependence  on  the  authority  of  the  church  to  be  able 
io  make  that  which  he  wanted  wholly  clear  to  himself,  and  to  carry  it 
cut  in  a  consistent  manner.  He  agreed,  it  is  true,  that  the  true  body 
iot  Christ  was  in  the  eucharist ;  but  he  supposed  not  wholly,  with  all 
ihi  members,  as  Christ  had  lived  on  earth ;  that  the  whole  Christ  was, 
Ijv  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  in  each  species,  but  not  the 
wnole,  completely,  in  all  its  parts.  In  each  specie8,he  would  probably 
iij,  he  is  present  only  in  one  particular  form.'  As  he  maintained 
fiiat,  even  by  Christ's  glorification,  the  difference  of  the  predicates, 
nplied  to  the  two  natures,  was  not  annulled,  so  he  contended  against 
l£e  supposition  of  an  ubiquitnr ;  and  held,  on  the  contrary,  that  Christ, 
tfll  the  time  of  his  second  aavent,  abode,  with  his  glorified  body,  only 
in  heaven.  When  his  opponents  brou^t  up  against  him  the  stories 
wiiich  had  gone  abroad  since  the  time  of  Paschasius  Radbert,  about 
actual  manifestations  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  he  declared  such 
stories  to  be  Scdse :  he  looked  upon  them  as  mere  fables,  that  harmonized 
m  no  sort  with  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  sources  from  which 
fliese  legends  had  been  derived,  he  considered  as  pot  entitied  to  the 
least  credit^   Thus  we  perceive  that,  at  bottom,  he  possessed  an  ori^« 

>  Hudaio.  CondL,  t  yi,  p.ii,  f.  1796.  fabolosom.  Keqne  canonlds  faltam  scrip- 

'  Totiu,  sed  non  totnm  et  non  totaliter.  tnris.  —  Gcrhoh  now  argues  that,  according 

*  Gerfaoh  of  Beichersberg  says,  in  the  to  the  pjosition  of  his  antagonist,  the  ac- 

woik  directed  against  him,  and  intituled  count  given  by  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the 

Be  gloria  et  honore  filii  hominis,  c.  xlii,  Apostles,  of  Cnrist*s  appearance  to  Pau]| 

ia  Fte  thesaurus  anecdotorum  novissimus,  should  be  regarded  as  fabulous  and  unca- 

t  i,  p.  ii,  f.  221  :  Folmar  had  asserted,  nonical.   But  it  was  certainly  very  far  from 

ilfCdM  et  scriptis,  corpus  Domini,  ex  quo  the  intention  of  his  opponent  to  affirm  any- 

aaoendit,  nnnqnam  fuisse  sub  coelo.    Uui  thing  like  this.  Ifthe  latter  really  expressed 

OUD  DOS  inter  caetera  objiceremus,  quod  the  opinion,  thus  broadly,  that  Christ  could 

mnlti  sanctorum  viderint  enm  corporaliter,  not,  after  Ids  ascension,  again  appear  OQ 

pprtqnam  ascendit  in  coeluro,  sicut  corpo-  earth,  he  must  have  explained  this  appear- 

nliter  visna  eat  Fetro,  dixit  hoc  totom  esse  ance  as  being  a  supematurai  vision,  which, 
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nal  and  independent  bent  of  spirit,  directly  at  variance  with  that  of  Ae 
chnrch.  But  before  he  could  come  to  the  point  of  ezpresong  it,  in  t 
clear  {tnd  consistent  manner,  he  was  induced  to  recant^ 

That  view  of  the  Lord's  supper  which  represented  the  miracle  pe^ 
formed  by  the  priests  as  the  principal  thing,  did  not  serve  to  proinote 
the  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  sacrament.  One  evidence  that  ihowB 
how  far  tins  was  from  being  the  case,  is  the  twenty-first  canon  of  tte 
Lateran  council  in  1215,  whereby  it  is  ordained  that  eveiy  one  dKxdd 
^rtako  of  the  holy  supper  at  least  once  a  year,  on  the  Easter  fesfifd. 
Whoever  failed  of  so  doing  was  to  be  excluded  from  church  fellowdup, 
and,  at  his  death,  to  be  refused  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  taa 
church.  So  much  the  greater  reliance  was  placed  on  the  priesdj 
sacrifice  of  the  mass ;  and  ihe  vast  multitude  of  unworthy  ecclesiastioi 
turned  it  into  a  means  of  gain.  Such  persons  undertook,  for  the  siks 
of  the  profit,  to  hold  more  masses  than  they  could  themselves  perfom. 
They  entered  into  contracts  to  perform  a  certain  number  of  masBei, 
which  they  obligated  themselves  to  hold  for  twenty  or  thirty  yean; 
and  when  they  had  undertaken  more  than  they  were  able  to  peifeno, 
hired  assistants,  who  went  through  with  a  mechanical  performance  of 
the  liturgical  acts  in  their  stead.  Pious  individuals  contended 
this  abuse  as  a  most  abominable  species  of  simony,  Christ  himself 
here  held  up  for  sale,  as  he  was  by  Judas.  The  firee-epirited  A1 
declaimed  against  the  cupidity  of  the  priests  bv  whom  manv,  even  whn 
dying,  were  deceived  with  the  idle  promise  of  salvation,  if  they  shooH 
secure  a  suflScient  number  of  masses,  which  however  could  not  be  had 
without  pay.  "  They  advise  these  dying  men,"  says  he,  **  not  to 
restore  what  they  have  robbed  from  others,  but  to  ofier  it  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass."3  The  ecclesiastical  assemblies  at  length  consideredit 
necessary  to  enact  laws  against  such  abuses.'*  These  abuses  were  not 
necessarily  connected,  we  admit,  with  that  particular  mode  of  intmtian 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking ;  on  the  contrary,  the  loftiness  of  the 
transaction,  as  an  offering  of  Christ,  was  appealed  to  in  order  to  expoee 
the  detestable  character  of  this  traffic  :^  but  the  whole  of  this  extenil- 

« 

however,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  he  did.  denariam,  ct  pro  ano  annnali  qnadragintiL 

Prolmhly.  ho  only  spoke  of  tlioso  tales,  In  his  Ethics  or  his  Sdtote  ipsanif  cxvin, 

altof^ther  fabulouK  both  in  matter  and  form,  in    Fez   thesannu  anecdotorum  nofiflir 

which   were  commonly  made   use  of,  in  mas,  p.  ii,  f.  666. 

defence  of  the  doctrine  of  transnbstan-        *  Sec  the  Council  of  Paris,  of  the  teir 

tiation.  1212:    Ne  pro  annalibns  Tel  triennafibBi 

^  The  sources  are  to  bo  found  in  the  vel  scptennalibus  missamm  faciendis  liid 

above-cited  volume  of  the  collection  by  Fez,  vel  alii  dare  aliquid  vel  legare  cogantor 

and  in  the  25th  volume  of  the  Bibl.  patr.  in  testamento,  ct  ne  snper  his  aliqna  pactio 

Lugd.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  possess  vel  cxactio  vel  sab  aliaaa  alia  specie  psUi* 

but  a  few  fragments  of  Folmar  himself.  ata  a  sacerdotibas  vel  aliis  mediatoribtf 

'  As,  for  instance,  Fetrus  Cantor,  ver-  fiat,  et  no  saperOoa  maltitadine  taliBS 

bom  abbreviatum,  c.  xxvii  et  xx^-iii.  annalium  so  onerent  sacerdotea,  ad  qnii 

'  Multos  morientium  seducit  cupiditas  supplenda  safficere  honoste  non  poaiit 

Bacerdotum,   vanam  eis  sccuritatem   pro-  et  propter  quae  ipsos  oporteat  habere  coa* 

mittcntium,  si  quae  habent,  sacrificiis  ob-  ductitios  sacerdotes. 
tulerint,  ct  missus  emant,  quas  nequaqnam        ^  The  greater  guilt  incnrred  in  the  pro- 

gratis   habercnt     In  quo  quidem  merci-  fanation  of  this  sacrament  by  simony,  Petr. 

monio  praefixum  apud  eos  pretium  con-  Cant.,  c.  xxvii :  Totus  enim  Christos  ibi 

•tat  esse,  pro  ana  scilicet  missa  nnara  somitor  fons  et  origo  omnium  gratiarao* 
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BDg,  ma^c-Boeldng  bent,  furnished,  to  say  the  least,  a  foothold  for 
mch  superstition  and  such  profanation.      • 

In  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  the  mischief- 
vorking  abuses  of  the  church  stand  forth  with  particular  prominence. 
kit  on  this  point,  we  must  take  care  to  distinguish  the  false  represen- 
ations  of  the  church-doctrine,  which  were  encouraged  by  ignorant  and 
Mdly-disposed  preachers,  from  that  doctrine  as  it  was  taught  in  the 
eliools  of  theology.  Men  were  aware  of  the  distinction  between  the 
Imne  for^veness  of  sin,  and  church  absolution.  It  was  acknowledged 
hat  the  former  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  inward  confession  of  sin, 
lid  that  true  repentance  which  springs  from  love.  When  a  priest 
iiq[iiired  of  Yves,  bishop  of  Ghartres,  how  the  practice  of  the  church 
—to  exclude  those  who  confessed  their  sins  for  a  season  from  par- 
■king  of  the  eucharist  —  was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  words  of  the 
lophet  Jlzekiel, —  that  the  sinner  shall  live  if  he  but  sighs  to  God,  and 
•tarns  from  his  evil  waprs  ;  the  bishop  replied :  ^^  To  that  Judge  who 
nb  upon  the  heart,  mward  conversion,  and  the  contrition  of  the 
Mrt,  sufficeth ;  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  immediately  bestowed 
y  him  to  whom  this  inward  converaon  is  manifest.  But  the  church 
•qinres  a  public  satisfaction,  because  she  cannot  know  the  secrets  of 
he  heart."'  Peter  Lombard  declared,  that  the  power  to  bmd  and  to 
Doee  bestowed  on  the  priest,  did  not  conast  in  tnis,  that  he  actually 
lad  it  in  his  power  to  forgive  sins  and  confer  justification,  which  was 
he  work  of  Ood  alone.  The  priest  could  only  declare  the  judgment 
t  God  ^  and  the  priestly  sentence  was  valid  ody  when  it  agreed  with 
he  divine.  He  distinguished,  therefore,  between  absolution  in  the 
i|^t  of  God,  and  in  the  view  of  the  church.s  But  m  holding  fast  to 
he  inward  requisites, — necessary  in  order  to  the  obtidnmg  of  the 
livine  forgiveness  of  on, —  men  were,  at  the  same  time,  at  no  loss  for 
easons  to  justify  everything  that  prevailed  in  the  practice  of  the 
ihnrch.  That  interior  state  of  the  soul, —  genume  contrition  of  hearty 
—must  necessarily  express  itself  by  some  outward  and  corresponding 
Bgo.  Inward  humiliation  before  God  must  exlubit  itself  by  tiie  out- 
vard  self-humiliation  of  penance  before  the  priest.  The  inward  con- 
esdon  of  sins  must  be  accompanied  with  an  outward  confession ;  the 
nward  self-castigation  for  sin,  in  cantritiony  by  penitential  exercises 
polmitarily  undertaken  according  to  the  direction  of  the  priest.  So  the 
hree  following  parts  of  penance,  as  determined  by  Peter  of  Lomr 
Mffdy,  ever  continued  to  be  held  fast :  the  compunctio  eordUj  the  eon- 
ftMno  arisy  and  the  satisf actio  operia.  In  the  doctrine,  that  for  fiins 
mnmitted  subsequently  to  baptism,  it  was  required  that  a  peculiar 
ipecies  of  satisfaction  should  be  paid  to  divine  justice,  the  necessitgf 
n  church  penance  found  its  substantial  basis.  And  tiie  effects  of  it 
night,  in  the  next  place,  extend  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
iresent  life ;  for  after  it  had  once  been  deteniiined  that  such  a  species 
if  justification  was  necessary,  it  was  easy  to  infer  from  it,  that  whoeo- 

>  See  ep.  228.  '  Solatio  apod  Denm  et  in  &»•  eode- 

'  0»teiKLere  hominem  ligatnm  vel  solu-  *  siae. 
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ever  neglected  to  pay  such  satisfaction  in  the  present  Hfe,  would  havi 
to  suffer  hereafter,  for  the  purpose  of  expiation  and  parificatim,  m 
much  the  severer  puns  in  the  fires  of  purgatory.  At  the  same  tune, 
however,  it  was  supposed  that  the  above-mentioned  inward  self-pimiflik* 
ment  might  be  of  sufficient  force  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  aU  ottsr 
satisfactions ;  so  that  the  individual  thus  circumstanced  stood  ezemptod 
fiom  the  necessity  of  enduring  the  fires  of  purgatory.  At  all  enak^ 
the  church  doctrine  and  scientific  theology  were  very  fieff  from  at- 
tributing any  important  influence  to  the  external  act  separated  fion 
the  internal  disposition.  The  temper  of  the  heart  was  ever  held  up  to 
view  as  that  from  which  everything  must  proceed.  But  the  mm 
lies  with  the  ordinary  priests,  that  tiiis  connection  between  the  iniraid 
temper  and  outwaid  act,  in  the  religious  sense  of  the  multitadei 
was  obscured,  and  that  the  people  were  confirmed  in  the  delom 
notion  that  forgiveness  of  sin  could  be  obtained  by  outward  hoAmj 
and  in  their  mistaken  confidence  on  priestly  absolution,  which  was  oAn 
but  too  cafflly  bestowed.    The  laws  enacted  by  the  fi^t  pop^  ^  ^ 

Seriod,  had  for  their  object  to  counteract  such  abuses.  Thus  it  mh 
oubtedly  belonged  to  the  essence  of  the  Hildebrandian  reform  of  fts 
church,  that  on  this  point  also  the  ancient  order  of  the  church  shosU 
be  restored.  We  have  noticed  already,  on  a  former  ^gGy'  the  inteml 
taken  in  this  matter  by  Gregory  the  Seventh.  Pope  Udbaa  the  Seeool 
declared,^  that  '^  Whereas,  fake  penance  belongs  especially  amotf 
the  causes  which  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church ;  therefore,  we  aa- 
monish  the  bishops  and  priests  agtdnst  doceivmg  the  souls  of  the  Utj 
by  fialse  penance  and  thus  causing  them  to  be  hurried  to  percUikiii 
But  false  penance  is,  where  penance  is  done  on  account  of  one  un  to 
the  overlooking  of  many  others."  In  confutation  of  this  error,  whidi 
led  men  to  suppose  that  they  had  done  enough  by  leaving  off  one  class 
of  sms,  while  they  still  indulged  themselves  in  others,  the  pope  quotes 
James  2 :  10  :  ''It  is  also  denominated  false  penance,  for  one  not  to 
abandon  the  business  of  an  ordinary  calling  which  he  cannot  porsoe 
without  sin,  or  to  harbor  hatred  in  his  heart ;  or  to  refuse  satistactioD 
to  one  whom  he  has  wronged,  or  forgiveness  for  wrongs  he  has  himself 
received,  or  to  bear  arms  agsunst  a  righteous  cause."  Yet  ^ 
authorities  at  Home  did  not  remam  true  to  these  principles  of  e^ 
clesiastical  legislation,  when  they  too  easily  granted  absolution  to  those 
who  from  other  lands  resorted  to  the  highest  tribunal ;  and  a  mischief 
working  change,  m  the  matter  of  absolution,  proceeded  from  that  veiy 
quarter. 

In  the  first  place,  by  virtue  of  the  monarchical  ecclesiastical  power 
of  the  popes,  it  was  possible  to  introduce,  instead  of  the  absolutioDS 
hitherto  dispensed  by  the  bishops  in  behalf  of  their  respective  (Ho- 
ceses, a  more  general  absolution,  valid  for  the  whole  church;  and  wh3e 
it  was  the  case  hitherto,  that  absolution  was  only  limited  and  partial  in 
its  extent,  another  kind  now  appeared  in  its  stead,  of  wider  graq)} 
which  tended  to  the  dispensing  with  all  church  penance.  The  crusades 

* 
FageS2.  '  Condliam  Melfltarwin,  c.  xvi     Hordniii,  yii,  £  I68i< 
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Uied  fhe  first  occasion  for  this.  Pope  Victor  the  Second,  when 
ehing  a  crusade  agunst  the  infidels  in  North  Africa,  having  first 
I  precedent  of  this  sort,  it  was  often  followed  on  occasion  of  the 
aaes  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  when  it  was  held  that  the  participa- 
nt 80  holy  an  enterprise  ought  to  be  considered  a  valid  substitute 
ill  other  penance ;  and  so  a  full  and  unconditional  absolution  came 
B  connected  therewith.  Tet  it  must  be  allowed  that  true  devotion 
penitence  were  still  appended  as  a  condition.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  the  Second,  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  in  1095,  extended  this 
Igence  expressly  to  those  alone  who,  from  motives  of  simple  piety, 
not  for  the  sake  of  honor  or  of  money,  embarked  in  the  expedi- 
to  Eberate  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  But  the  crimes  to  which 
emsaders  abandoned  themselves,  testify  of  the  immense  injury 
grew  out  of  the  confidence  in  the  power  of  absolution. 
iMolution  received  a  theoretical  support  from  the  theologians  of 
thirteenth  century.  They  were  directed  thereto  by  that  idea  of 
stian  fellowslup,  —  though  conceived  after  a  false  and  external 
aer, — winch  generally  exercised  so  vast  a  power  over  the  religious 
of  these  times,  —  the  sense  of  that  fellowship  of  divine  life  by 
h  everything  was  upborne  that  proceeded  from  the  Christian  spirit, 
tb  conviction  that  each  one,  through  the  fellowship  of  the  same 
fc,^  which  works  everything  in  all  its  organs, —  shared  in  all  the 
fits  accruing  from  that  spint, —  the  invisible  bond  that  knit  to- 
er  all  Christians,  however  separated  by  time  and  space.  Hence 
lotion  of  a  treasury  of  merits,  belonging  to  the  whole  church.  In 
Bon  to  tMs,  came  now  that  representation,  which  in  eariier  periods 
aw  already  existing  in  the  bud,  and  which  had  its  ground  in  a 
apprehension  of  the  idea  of  the  law, — the  representation,  namely, 
the  saints  possessed  a  superlegal  perfection,^ — had  performed 
t  than  justice  required  in  satisfaction  for  their  own  sins  ;  where, 

I  sure,  the  treasure  of  Christ's  merits  was  assumed  as  the  founda- 
of  the  whole,  without  which  it  was  vain  to  talk  of  human  merit.' 

II  was  pomted  to,  as  the  primal  source  of  all  sanctification.^  Thus 
>  the  doctrine  of  a  thesatirus  meritarum  supererogcUionis^  from 
h  the  church,  and  especially  its  visible  head,  could,  for  reasonable 
ea,  —  as,  for  example,  for  the  advancement  of  a  holy  work  of 
ral  importance,  —  appropriate  to  individuals  whatever  might  be 
inte,  as  a  satisfaction  for  their  own  sins.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
fiwt,  we  allow,  that  the  indulgence  so  bestowed  was  not  forgive- 
of  sin,  but  only  a  remission  of  the  church-penance,  which  would 
rwise  have  to  bis  fulfilled  by  each.      Yet,  as  this  was  to  take  the 

Init  Thomas  of  Aqaino  sajs  ( Sapple-  tain  accepta  Deo  digna  fiant  mancrari  coclo. 

latiac  partis  summac  thcol.  Qu.  xiii,  '  Thns  pope  Innocent  the  Third,  in  his 

i) :  Est  qnaedam  mensura  homini  ad-  exposition  of  the  second  penitential  psalm. 

i,q«ae  ab  eo  nH^uiritur,  scilicet  imple-  says :  Satis  enim  apparct,  <iuis  orat,  qaoni- 

aaaatoium  Dei,  et  superea  potest  ali-  am  omnis  sanctus,  videlicet  scrvus  sancti- 

erogare,  at  satisfaciat.  ficatus,  ct  ad  qnem  orat  quoniam  ad  te, 

Kobert  Palldn  still  speaks  only  of  a  videlicet  Dominam8unctificantem,etqaare 

ue  of  the  merits  of  Cnrist :  cuius  me-  orat,  quia  pro  hac,  id  est,  pro  impietatis  re- 

XMc«dentiam  patrnm  insufficicntiam  missionc,  quae  sanctiiicationis  e«t  causa,  f. 

mnt,  lit  merita  andqaorom  per  Chris-  24 1 . 
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place  of  the  punishment  which  most  otherwise  be  suffered  in  purgaioiTi 
it  followed  that  the  effects  of  this  mdulgence  might  bear  indxrec^f 
even  upon  the  forgiveness  of  sin.i     Beyond  quesdoQ,  it  was  still  pit- 
supposed,  that  they  who  received  the  indulgence  were  in  a  state  of 
true  penitence,  and  by  faith  and  love  united  to  the  saints,  whose  meiita 
were  placed  over  to  tiieir  account.    Had  the  doctrine  of  indulgence 
always  been  taught  and  received  with  these  limitations,  it  wiAi  not 
have  been  so  injurious  to  morality  as  it  in  fact  proved  to  be.     Sat  the 
nnspiritual  men,  who  were  determined  to  gain  the  utmost  which  tkqr 
possibly  could  from  an  indulgence  granted  for  the  building  of  a  chwdi, 
for  the  visitation  of  the  same,  etc.,  sought  only  to  fix  a  high  vahie  on 
their  spiritual   merchandise,  and  were  extremely  careful    how  they 
added  anything  in  the  way  of  limitation.      William  of  Auzerre,*a 
scholastic  theologian  of  the  thirteenth  century,  after  having  laid  down 
six  propositions  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of 
indulgence,  very  naively  observes :     ^^  If  we   should  state  all  tlieee 
explanations  in  preaching  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  the  latter  weald 
not  find  so  many  purchasers  ;  just  as  the  laity,  if  they  should  unde^ 
stand  that  one  good  work  is  worth  as  much  as  a  hundred  others,  pe^ 
formed  with  only  the  same  amount  of  love,  would  not  be  inclmed  to  do 
so  many  good  works.^    Still,  however,  the  church  does  not  decdve  the 
faithful ;    for  she  teaches  nothing  false,  but  only  conceals  certiin 
truths.'*^      Also,  Thomas  Aquinas  cites  the  opinion  of  some,  who 
believed  that  the  benefit  of  indulgences  was,  in  the  case  of  each 
individual,  according   to   the   measure  of    his  £uth  and  piety;'' 
yet  this  dependence  of  indulgences  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
subject  was  not  expressed  in  the  preaching  of  them  ;    for  the  church 
incited  men  to  good  works  by  means  oi  SLvioiM  frauds  like  the  mother 
who  holds  out  an  apple  to  her  child  to  induce  it  to  walk.    Yet  he  him- 
self repelled  such  a  doctrine  with  abhorrence,  declaring  it  to  be 
fraught  with  danger,  since  thereby  all  confidence  in  the  afSrmatioDS 
of  the  church  would  necessarily  be  weakened. 

The  enormous  abuses  which  came  to  be  connected  with  the  matter 
of  indulgences,  called  forth  against  it  many  important  voices  m  tiie 
church  ;  some  attacking  nothing  but  that  which  was  not  grounded  in 
the  church  doctrine,  but  was  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  corruptaon 
of  the  clergy ;  and  some  making  war  against  the  whole  system  of 
indulgences.       Abelard  complains  of  the  priests  that  betrayed  the 

^  There  were  those  who  eonsidcrcd  ahso-  non  esscnt  fidcles  ita  proni  ad  dandom,  n- 

Intion  as  rcferrinj^  simply  to  the  penalties  cut  si  pracdicarctur  la'iris,  qaod  QoantniB 

incurred  at  the  tribunal  of  the  church  ;  but  valet  unum  opus  meritorium    aa  Titto 

Thomas  Aquinas  combats  this  opinion  ;  as,  actcmam,  tantnm  et  mille  facta  ex  ttat* 

in  fact,  he  was  obliged  to  do,  by  the  con-  caritate,  non  cssent  ita  proni  ad  fadeDdam 

nection  of  ideas  in  the  church  doctrine  ;  for  bona  opera. 

the  remissio,  quae  fit  quantum  ad  forum  ^  Ecclcsia    decipit    Sdelcs,  tamen  non 

ecclesiae,  valet  etiam  quantum  ad  forum  mentitur.    Seothcsamma  in  iv.  libb.  kh- 

Dci  et  practcrca  ecclesiae  hujusmodi  indul-  tcntiar,  1.  iv  of  the  chapter,  dc  rclaxatiooi- 

gentias  faciens   magis  damnificarct  quam  bus,  quae  fiunt  per  claves. 

adjuvnrct,  quia  rcmitteret  ad  graviorcs  poe-  ^  Quod  indulgcntiae  non  tantnm  ralent. 

nas  scilicet  purgatorii.  quantum  pracdicantur,  scd  onicniqod  tao- 

'  Guilelmus  Antissiodorcnsis.  tum  valent,  quantom  fidet  et  devotio  to* 

'  His  words :   Quia  si  determinarentur,  exigit 
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■ools  committed  to  their  spiritual  oversight,  not  so  much  through 
SmoraQce  as  cupiditj,  the  love  of  money  availing  more  with  them  than 
^jb  will  of  their  Master.'  Even  the  bishops  were  fiercely  attacked  by 
Um.  He  reproached  them  on  account  of  the  lavish  manner  in  which 
fb»j  dispensed  indulgences  at  the  dedication  of  churches  and  altars, 
it  me  consecration  of  burial-places,  and  on  other  occasions  of  popular 
fl^vity ;  under  the  show,  inaeed,  of  love,  but  really  impelled  by  the 
noBsest  cupidity.*  True  love  for  their  flocks,  he  suspected,  would  be 
2oim  by  their  bestowing  these  indulgences  for  nothing.  If  it  lay 
iriihin  their  power  to  open  and  shut  heaven,  they  ought  not  to  suffer 
AD  individual  of  their  flocks  to  perish.  But  they  might  well  be  con- 
gratulated if  they  were  able  to  open  heaven  even  for  themselves  '^  he 
Related  it  impossible  that  the  arbitrary  will  of  bishops  should  bring 
pnything  to  pass  agsunst  the  justice  of  the  divine  tribunal,  or  that  any 
piigiist  sentence  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Almighty.  With  Origen, 
^noBe  words  he  cites,  he  maintuned  that  the  power  conferred  on  the 
ipostles  to  bind  and  to  loose,  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  bishops 
at  ttie  apostles'  successors  in  office,  but  only  to  those  among  them  who 
were  the  apostles'  successors  in  temper  of  mind  ;  just  as  the  words, 
?*  Te  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  applied  only  to  such.^ 

When  a  bountiful  indulgence  was  offered  to  the  abbot  Stephen  of 
Obuze,  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  a  church  which  he  had  much  at 
heart,  he  declined  accepting  it,  saying :  ^'  We  have  no  wish  to  intro- 
duce a  custom  whereby  we  should  prepare  a  scandal  for  the  commu- 
idties,  and  shame  for  ourselves,  in  assuming  to  give  an  indulgence 
wLich  God  alone  can  bestow."^  And  when,  in  despite  of  this,  he  once 
dlowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  receive  a  letter  of  indulgence  in 
behalf  of  certidn  persons  about  to  form  a  fraternity  for  the  purpose  of 
meting  a  new  church,  and  he  was  asked,  while  the  letter  was  being 
drawn  up,  how  Ceu:  he  would  have  the  indulgence  extend,  his  ancient 
8cru[de8  were  revived,  and  he  said :  '^  Our  own  sins  still  weigh  heavy 
€Q  us,  and  we  cannot  make  light  of  those  of  others."^ 

The  Franciscan  Berthold  constantiy  declaims  with  the  greatest 
veliemence  against  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  penny-preachers,  and  whom  he  describes  as  the  deadliest 
traitors  to  souls,  tiie  murderers  of  true  penitence :  ^'  These  penny- 
preachers,  who  discourse  so  finely  before  the  people  concerning  God,  in 
.order  that  they  may  strip  them  of  their  money ;  so  they  leave  off  con- 
tomoUj  and  comfort  themselves  with  their  indulgences.  Because  such 
^an  one  (such  a  preacher  of  indulgences)  can  discourse  so  very  elo- 
qnently  about  God;  they  fancy  he  is  a  saint.    Ue  is  as  really  the 

'  Ut  pro  nammoram  oblatione  satisfiio^  *  See  Abelard's  Ethics,  c.  xxvi.    Pes.  L 

'  aonlf  injnnctae  poeoM  condoneat  rel  re>  c  f.  6SS. 

.'luefit,  non  tain    attendentes,  quid  v«lit  *Nos  telem  consnctudincm  introdacere 

Dominni,  qaam  qaid  valeat  nummns.  nolamiu,  ct  populls  MCHndalom  ct  nobis  ig- 

'  Sab  quadani   scilicet  specie  caritatis,  nominiam  acqairamus  circamcundo  eccle- 

led  in  ventate  Hammae  capiditatit.  tias,  ostendendo  beneAcia,  iudulgentias  lar- 

'  Qaod  qaidera  si  non  posKant,  vol  ne-  ffiendo,  quas  dare  non  potent  nisi  tolas 

■einnt,  certe  illad  poeticum,  in  quantam  VeoM, 

arbitror,  incnmint : —  *  Nof  noftra  adhac  premant  peccata  nee 

Mte  MMBBl  donino,  ^am  pmant  *t'*Pw^.  sHm.  potramos  levare  aliena.  Lib.  ii,  c.  xriii. 
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devil's  as  he  stands  there  and  cheats  Christendom.   He  is  as  nraehtti 
devil's  as  any  robber  in  the  forest.    And  had  I  to  choose,  I  noald 
rather,  an'  there  were  no  help  for  it,  my  soul  should  pass  oat  of  At 
mouth  of  a  robber  than  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  penny-preacher ;  for 
the  former  rmns  but  his  own  soul,  while  the  penny-preacher  mins 
many  thousands  besides.    For  all  who  are  lost  by  means  of  his  ftba 
indulgences,  are  cast  to  the  bottom  of  hell,  while  he  must  suffisr  aD 
their  torments  as  lus  own.    As  Judas  sold  his  Lord,  so  fhoa  seDest 
away  from  him  many  thousand  souls,  beyond  all  hope  of  retrieve."' 
"  Fie !  on  thee,  penny-preacher,  murderer  of  the  whole  world !    How 
many  souls  dost  thou,  for  the  sake  of  thy  false  gam,  seduce  from  tne 
repentance  and  cast  to  the  bottom  of  hell,  beyond  aD  reach  of  help? 
Thou  promisest  a  large  indulgence  for  a  penny  or  a  &rthmg ;  so  w 
many  thousands  foolishly  ima^ne  they  have  expiated  all  their  bdb 
with  their  penny,  or  their  farthing,  as  tiiou  snufflc^t  out  to  them.    Bo 
they  leave  off  confessmg  themselves;  and  thus  go  on  to  perdition, wift 
none  to  tell  them  better.  And  for  this  thou  shalt  be  cast  to  the  botton 
of  hell,  and  all  these  shall  be  cast  upon  thee,  thou  who  hast  seduced 
and  sold  them  away  from  Almighty  God !   Yes,  souls !  for  a  pemy, 
or  a  farthing !  Thou  murderer  of  true  penitence ;  thou  hast  destroyed 
for  us  true  penitence.      This  the  pennv-preachers  have  so  utteily 
destroyed  for  us,  that  there  is  now  scarcely  an  individual  who  is  wiDiag 
to  conftss  his  ons."'     He  describes  these  preachers  as  beinff  tiw 
vilest  of  hypocrites,  who  pretended  to  great  piety,  and  understooa  hot 
to  set  forth  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  of  the  martyrs  in  a  touching 
manner,  so  as  to  induce  the  common  people  to  purchase  their  indul- 
gences :  "  He  dwells  so  much,  and  in  so  many  ways,  on  our  Lord's  suf- 
ferings, that  they  imagine  he  is  a  true  messenger  of  God  ;    then  ha 
weeps,  and  practises  sdl  sorts  of  tricks,  that  he  may  get  their  pennies, 
and  their  souls  to  boot.      Oftentimes,  the  Netherlander  afiects  the 
speech  of  the  Highlander; 3  for  example,  the  dissembler  and  penny- 
preacher,  who  discourses  so  much  about  Qod  and  his  mother,  and  mfl 
saints,  and  their  sufferings,  —  and  weeps,  into  the  bargain,  —  so  that 
one  might  swear  he  was  a  true  Highlander.     By  his  dress,  also,  such 
a  person  may  deceive,  but  not  for  any  long  time  by  his  manners."^ 
The  popes  thought  it  necessary  to  enact  several  laws  against  the  too 
wide  extension  of  indulgences ;  and  these  laws  bear  testimony  alao  to 
the  great  mischief  occasioned  by  them :    "  Whereas,  through  the  in- 
definite and  superfluous  indulgences  which  many  prelates  boldly  take 
it  upon  them  to  ordain,  the  keys  of  the  church  rail  into  contempt,  and 
penance  loses  its  virtue  ;  therefore,  be  it  decreed  that,  at  the  conse- 
cration of  a  church,  whether  performed  by  one  bishop  or  by  several, 
indulgence  shall  not  bo  extended  to  any  term  beyond  a  year,"  etc. 
The  pope  —  who  though  possessed  of  plenary  power,  was  still  used  to 
set  these  limits  to  himself — was  held  out  to  them  as  a  pattern.^  At  ft 

'  In  the  edition  cited  above,  on  page  150.       *  See  page  816. 
»  Page  290.  •  ConciL  Lat  iv,  1215,  c.  IxiL 

'  Highland,  symbol  of  hoayen  3  Lowland, 
of  halL 
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jomeS  held  at  Benere  in  South  France,*  which  especiallj  set  itself  to 
Ilfipo0e  <he  eects  that  were  now  spreading  with  such  mighty  power  b 
mom  districts,  a  eanon  was  also  drawn  ^up  against  abuses  in  the 
panting  of  indulgences, —  a  step  undoubtedly  connected  with  the 
mne  object ;  since  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  preachers  of  indul- 
gences assuredly  supplied  those  sects  with  a  great  abundance  of 
iMSons  for  attacking  the  dominant  church.  It  was  decreed  that 
"none  but  suitable  persons,  furmshed  with  testimonies  from  their 
mperiors,  should  be  tolerated  as  preachers  of  indulgences ;  since  it 
ma  certain  that  hireling  preachers  of  indulgences  and  those  who 
Bwd  them  as  hirelings,  had  no  less  by  their  wicked  lives  than  by  their 
snoneous  preaching,  caused  great  scandal  by  promising,  for  a  small 
nm  of  money,  to  procure  deliverance  for  the  condemned  in  hell."^ 

Finally,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Third, 
■bich  was  expressly  designed  to  counteract  the  breaking  up  of  the 
fiwipline  of  penance.  Confession  of  sms  to  the  priest  had,  indeed, 
■ntil  now,  been  recommended,  and  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
■If  Immiliation  of  the  delinquent ;  but  it  was  only  in  case  of  mortal 
riofly  involving  the  exclusion  of  the  subject  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
Ami  each  confession  was  held  to  be  indispensably  necessary ;  since,  in 
lUi  case,  the  three  parts  of  penance  distinguished  by  Peter  of  Lom- 
hvdy,  must  all  come  together.  That  which  had  hitherto  been  left  an 
gpticmal  matter,  was  by  Innocent  the  Third  prescribed  as  settled  law. 
He  directed  in  the  twenty-first  canon  of  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  in 
1ZL6,  that  each  individual  of  the  male  and  female  sex  should,  after 
Ksving  arrived  at  the  vears  of  discretion,  truly  and  faithfully  confess, 
Ar  himself  alone,  all  his  sins,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  his  own  priest, 
■nd  strive  to  perform  according  to  his  ability  the  penance  imposed  upon 
Un ;  and  at  least  once  a  year,  on  the  Easter  festival,  partake  of  the 
hdy  eucharist ;  unless,  after  hearing  the  advice  of  his  own  priest,  he 
ikoog^t  himseU',  for  good  reasons,  bound  to  abstain  from  it  for  a 
season.  But  if,  for  good  and  valid  reasons,  any  one  should  choose 
to  confess  his  sins  to  a  foreign  priest,  he  must  first  ask  and  obtidn 
pennisffion  so  to  do  from  his  own  priest ;  otherwise,  the  foreign  priest 
eonld  not  exercise  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.  It  was  especially 
enjoined  on  the  priest  to  exercise  prudence  and  wisdom  in  the  care  of 
sools.  He  was  directed  to  inform  himself  exactly  with  regard  to  the 
drcnmstances  of  the  sinner  and  of  his  sin,  in  order  that  from  these  data 
he  mi^t  be  able  skilfully  to  determine  what  counsel  to  give,  and  what 
remedies  to  apply.  The  strictest  confidence  with  regard  to  the  mat- 
ters confessed  was  enjoined  on  the  priest,  with  severe  penalties  in  case 
of  transgresaon.  By  means  of  this  introduction  of  oral  confesmon 
into  the  laws  of  the  church,  it  was  intended  to  put  a  check  on  the 
looee  administration  of  the  penitential  system  generally ;  to  compel  the 
priest  to  a  more^  strict  moral  overaght  over  his  communitv,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  laity  from  withdrawing  ^emselves  from  it.  A  stricter  dis- 
charge of  the  pastoral  duties  was  thus  secured,  and  the  tie  more 

iCondliimBiterrBiite.  'Y.Hiidiiin.  Condi,  tvlii,^ 
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closely  knit  betwixt  the  priest  and  Ins  people.  Such  a  legoIatioQ  eQ^ 
responded  irith  the  sprit  of  the  chordiy  iduoh  would  preeerreliM 
reli^ous  consciousness  of  the  laitj  in  a  stete  of  entire  dependence  oa 
the  priest. 


SECTION  FOURTH* 


mSTOBY  OF  DOCTBINEa 


I.  Evolution  of  Doctrin£S  and  of  Theoloqt  in  the  Wbstbrn 

Church. 

From  the  rudeness  of  ihe  eleventh  centoiy  vre  saw  a  nevr  spiritual 
tSd  emerring ;  and  here,  too,  the  new  religious  awakening  was  acoom- 
MDied  with  the  commencement  of  a  new  creation  in  science.  Yet 
ftese  two  directions  of  the  new  life,  the  religious  and  the  scientific, 
$d  not  always  work  harmoniously  together,  but  also  developed  them- 
lelves  independently,  side  by  side;  and  sometimes,  in  fitct,  — as 
ooe  or  the  other  of  them  happened  to  predominate,— -they  fell  into 
$rect  opposition  to  one  another.  Accordmgly,  we  observe  the  sudden 
ttipearance  of  a  certain  dialectical  tendency,  engendered  simply  by 
U6  self-feeling  of  the  awakened  understanding,  and  not  originaUy  ani- 
maied  by  any  religious  mterest,  which  now  threatened  to  come  into 
conflict  with  tiie  spuitual  tendencies  that  had  sprung  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  relifflous  life.  On  the  one  side,  was  the  predominant  life  of 
fueling  and  emotion ;  on  the  other,  the  predominant  activity  of  the 
understanding  and  of  conception.  Alreadv,  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  period,  we  noticed  the  strife  between  a  fireer  mode  of 
mquiry  andT  one  which  chose  to  subject  itself  rather  to  the  authority 
of  church  tradition :  as  it  was  presented  to  us,  in  the  one  case,  in  the 
person  of  Berengar ;  in  the  other,  in  that  of  Lanfranc.  But  the  tri- 
umph of  Lanfiranc  evinced  already  to  which  side  the  reigning  spirit 
was  inclined;  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  battle  was  not  yet 
decided ;  but  the  contest  must  be  often  repeated  ere  such  a  decision 
could  be  arrived  at,  as  to  fix  a  standmg-point  for  the  present  times. 

Al&ough  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dialectical  writings  of 
Boethius  had  a  special  influence  in  directing  the  awakened  spirit  of 
philosophical  inquiry  to  the  question  respecting  the  objective  signifi- 
cance of  general  conceptions,  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  this 
explains  everything ;  for  the  outward  occasion  and  point  of  attach- 
ment for  that  which  developes  itself  firom  an  inward  principle  is  one 
thing,  and  the  true  inward  principle  itself,  grounded  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  process  of  philosophical  development,  is  another.  The  most 
important  antagonisms  which,  under  dUTerent  forms  in  diflbrent  agM, 
tie  wont  to  busy  the  powers  of  thought,  when  awakei ' 
aetivity,  may  be  recognised  in  the  present  oasoi  ~ 


)niia  m  cmwreni  •fg'^f 
wakeni^gJgM^Mtf- 
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selyes  in  a  multitade  of  less  important  collateral  questions  and  nnfrmt' 
{nl  dialectical  subtleties,  before  the  mam  questions  and  antagonimi, 
lying  at  the  bottom,  could  be  brought  into  &e  clear  light  of  oonscioiM- 
ness.  Under  those  antagonisms, —  which  set  in  movement  the  dia- 
lectic spirits  of  those  times,  relating  to  reality  and  non  reaUty,  to  the 
objective  or  barely  subjective  significance  of  general  conceptions,— 
were  enveloped  the  gravest  questions  respecting  the  rektion  c^  thov^ 
to  being,  of  tiie  umversal  to  the  particular.  It  was  the  first  br^- 
ing  fortii,  though  still  concealed  in  the  bud,  and  not  come  as  yet  to 
clear  self-consciousness,  of  the  controversy  between  a  speculative  aod 
dogmatical,  and  an  empirical  and  skeptical,  tendency.  It  is  obvious  to 
remark,  therefore,  the  great  importance  of  the  issue  of  such  a  contest, 
in  determining  the  direction  df  the  scientific,  and  especiallyi  of  ttfl 
theological  spirit. 

As  the  dogmatical  bent  of  Augustin  exercised  the  most  decided 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  age,  so  the  peculiar  reaUstie  eleme&t, 
which  was  so  closely  mwoven  with  his  whole  mode  of  thinking,  had,  it 
the  same  time  with  the  latter,  obtained  the  mastery ;  and  that,  too,  in 
the  same  form  in  which  it  appears  in  his  writings,  vii.,  after  that 
partiy  Platonic  and  partly  Aristotelian  mode  of  apprehendon,  aicc(»d- 
mg  to  which  general  conceptions  (the  univeraalia)  were  r^arded  IB 
the  archetypes  of  the  divine  reason  (universaUa  ante  rem)  and  IS 
copied,  struck  off  in  the  manifold  diversity  of  phenomena  -—  the  spedfli 
lying  at  tiie  basis  of  individual  beings  (umveradUa  in  re).  But  a  nev 
tendency  proceeded  from  Iloscelin,  a  canonical  foiest,  who,  near  tiio 
elose  of  the  eleventh  century,  founded  a  peculiar  dialectical  school  at 
Compiegne.  He  maintained  that  all  knowledge  must  proceed  from 
experience ;  individuals  only  had  real  existence ;  all  general  concep- 
tions were  without  objective  significance.  They  were  but  abstractions, 
necessary  helps  of  the  understanding,  to  enable  it  to  grasp  the  infinite 
manifoldness  of  things,  nomina  non  res  ;  hence  the  name  Nominalism, 
to  designate  this  school.^  The  skeptical  tendency  of  nominalism  may  be 
clearly  discerned  in  his  own  case,  by  observing  the  mode  in  which  hd 
disputes  the  objective  reality  of  the  conceptions,  ^^  whole  and  part,'' 
when  he  says :  ^^  The  parts  must  be  prior  to  the  whole ;"  '^  the  whole 
presupposes  the  parts,  and  yet  the  parts  really  subsist  only  in  reference 
to  a  whole."^  An  internal  necessity,  however,  would  impel  the  nundi 
of  this  age,  so  predominantiy  dogmatical  in  its  tendency,  to  re^t  i 

'  I  will  here  notice  how  that  eztraor-  Tcllet,  sed  sicat  solis  Todbos  speciei,  ili 

dinary  man,  Roger  Bacon,  in  the  thirteenth  et  partes  adscribebat    Si  quiii  aocem  rea 

centary,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  saj  illam,  qoae  domut  est^  rebo§  aliif ,  parieM 

hereafter,  states  these  antagonisms :  Aliqui  scilicet  et  fondamento  constare  dicetet,tili 

ponunt  ea  (aniversalia)  solum  in  anima,  ipsum  argnmcntatione  impngnabat :  si  its 

aliqni  extra,  aliqui  medio  modo.    Opus  ilia,  quae  est  paries,  rei  ilKus,  quae  domoi 

Majus,  p.  i,  c.  ▼!,  f.  28.  est,  pars  sit,  cum  ipsa  domna  nihil  alind  aii 

'  These  doctrines  of  Roscelin  have  be-  quam  ipsa  paries  et  tectum  et  fandamO' 

come  more  accurately  known  by  means  of  tum,  profccto  paries  sni  ipsius  et  raeteio* 

the  framncnts  of  Abelard's  dialectics,  pub-  rum  pars  erit  At  vero  quomodo  sui  ip«uii 

Ushed  by  Cousin  (Ouvrage  inedits  d*Abd*  para  merit?  Amplins  omnia  pars  natiinli- 

lard.  Paris,  1S36).     Fuit  autcm,  memini,  ter  prior  est  sno  toto.    Qaomodo  aotem 

mamstri  noitri  Boscellini  tarn  insana  sen-  paries  prior  se  et  aliis  dioetur,  cam  m  niUt 

teSftj  tit  nsUtmnm  paitibw  ooBitws  aodo  prior  iht  Jkc  p.47L 
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ikeptica]  element  so  stronglj  expressed ;  and  this  antagonism  was  the 
fimt  which  particularly  occupied  the  dialecticians. 

Hie  uniyendty  of  Paris  presented,  in  the  twelfth  century,  for  the 
flrst  lime,  a  school  which  gradually  became  a  common  cenke  for  all 
tdentific  studies.  Previous  to  this,  it  was  only  individual  men  of  dis- 
JJngnJHhed  talents,  teachers  in  the  cathedral  and  monastic  schools, 
ifbOj  by  their  power  of  influence  on  youthful  minds,  and  by  their  repu- 
talion,  collected  around  them  the  young  men  from  various  districts,  far 
tnd  near.  So  labored  the  two  representatives  of  liie  opposite  dialeo* 
tieal  tendencies,  in  two  neighboring  cities,  —  one  at  Lisle,  the  other  at 
l?oaniay.  In  tiie  first-named  city,  Raimbert  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Nominalist  school.  At  Toumay,  the  Cathedral  school  had  become 
enunent  and  flourishing,  under  the  care  of  its  great  master,  Odo,  or 
Udardus ;  and  he,  as  a  realist,  was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  dialec- 
tician in  his  nei^borhood.  The  reputation  of  this  scholar  brought 
iogether  young  men  here  firom  all  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  tiie 
Netherlands.  When  we  think  of  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  we  must  be 
eoiprised  to  learn  that  such  influence  could  proceed  from  a  man  of 
Mience,  not  merely  on  the  narrower  circle  of  hu  scholars,  but  upon  the 
eit^  itself  in  which  he  lived.  Yet  so  we  find  it  described  by  one  of 
Beimbert's  contemporaries.  ^^  If  one  rambled  through  tiie  streets  of  the 
city,  and  observed  the  crowds  of  disputants,  one  might  imagine  tiiat 
tte  citiaens  had  abandoned  all  other  buoness,  and  occupied  themselves 
iriUi  philosophy  alone.  Gommg  into  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  one 
noold  sometimes  behold  Odo  walking  about  witii  his  scholars,  and 
hwtnictang  Ihem  after  the  manner  of  the  Peripatetics,  sometimes  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  replying  to  the  questions  propounded  to  him. 
During  the  hours  of  the  evening,  too,  he  might  be  heard,  till  late  into 
Ike  night,  disputing  before  the  church  doors,  or  seen  pomting  with  his 
flnger  and  explaining  to  his  scholars  the  course  of  the  stars.  His 
■eholars,  who  numbei^  two  hundred,  were  warmly  and  enthusiastically 
itteelied  to  him."i 

But  this  undue  predommance  of  one  mental  direction,  the  dialectical, 
Ub  one-flided  occupation  of  the  mind  with  mere  formal  matter,  was 
attended  with  its  mischievous  effects.  As  well  the  life  and  soul,  as 
ilie  material  interests  of  science,  would  suffer  thereby.  The  new 
dialecticians  were  intent  on  finding  for  everything  some  new  expression, 
without  any  advantage  to  the  matter  in  hand.  In  their  new-comed 
Latin  words,  men  fancied  they  had  obtained  science.  The  ingenious 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  empirical  knowledge  against  the  arrogant 
liretensions  of  dialectics,  which  swallowed  up  all  other  interests,  John 
of  Salisbury,  m  the  last  times  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  to  complain 
that  this  one-sided  logical  enthumasm  caused  all  other  studies  and  all 
employment  of  time  on  Ihe  ancients  to  be  despised ;  that  every  man 
was  &r  inventing  a  new  grammar,  a  new  lo^c ;  tiiat  after  the  ancient 
roles  had  been  abolished,  new  laws  for  everytiiing  were  drawn  from  the 

*  See  the  hiitory  of  the  abbey  at  Toamay,  by  the  abbot  Hennan,  la 
Bplcaig.tii,£889. 
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depths  of  phflosophy.  ^'  To  call  an  ass  or  a  man,"  sajs  he,  *'  bj  la 
common  name,  was  a  transgres^on,  a  thing  nnwortfaj  of  a  phSoso^ber. 
It  was  held  to  be  impossible  to  say  or  to  do  anything  according  to  fte 
roles  of  reason,  unless  the  terms  fitness  and  reason  were  ezpresdj 
introduced."'  "  Schools,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  became  nraltipliea; 
since  no  man  was  content  to  be  a  scholar,  but  each,  borne  onwaid  by 
the  approbation  of  his  adherents,  would  himself  be  ttie  author  of  some 
new  thing."*  When  individuals  who  had  been,  for  a  season,  exdn- 
sively  occupied  with  those  matters,  became  senrible  of  Ae  idleness  of 
such  pursmts,  or  were  brought,  by  the  experiences  of  life,  to  a  mora 
serious  tone  of  mind,'  they  retired  from  the  world  and  became  regular 
canonicals  or  monks. 

Yet  the  change  produced  by  such  impressions  was  not  the  same  m 
all.  As  it  was  usually  the  case  that  those  who  imaged  they  hid 
renounced  the  world,  not  seldom  betrayed  by  their  temper  that  Asj 
continued  to  be  the  same  as  before,  although  changed  as  to  form,  so  it 
turned  out  here  that,  with  many,  the  old  nature  soon  emerged  again; 
and  hence  it  was  easy,  as  John  of  Salisbury  says,  to  see,  lurking  mider 
the  monk's  cowl,  the  self-conceit  of  the  philosopher.^  Others  renounced, 
with  their  whole  soul,  the  pursuits  which,  before,  they  had  idly  fol* 
lowed ;  and,  giving  themselves  wholly  up  to  monkish  asceticnanii 
studied  only  how  to  make  sure  of  salvation.  The  third  class  wen 
composed  of  such  as  possessed  a  real  inward  call  to  speculation,  and 
who,  therefore,  by  the  change  of  their  interior  life,  could  not  be  induced 
wholly  to  abandon  it,  inasmuch  as,  by  so  doing,  they  must  deny  die 
essential  character  of  their  own  minds,  but  only  took  a  new  direction 
in  the  same,  and  turned  it  upon  objects  which,  after  that  change, 
more  particularly  occupied  their  attention. 

An  example  of  a  change  of  the  last-mentioned  kind  is  furnished  in 
the  above-named  Odo.  Already,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  he  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  above-mQntioned  realistic  school ;  and  indeed,  by 
the  severe  life  which  he  himself  led,  and  to  which  he  held  his  scholais, 
he  had  made  himself  universally  respected  and  reverenced.  But  the 
study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  still  lay 
remote  from  his  pursuits,  and  he  busied  himself  only  with  the  phihh 

'  Solam  convcnicntiam  sive  rationcm  rem,  deprchcndentcs  in  se  et  aliis  praedi 

loquebantur.  Argumentnm  sonabat  in  oro  cantos,  qoia  qaicquid  didiccrant,  tuuHI 

omnium  et  asinam  nominaro  Tel  hominem  vanitatum  est  et  super  omnia  vanitas. 
aut  aliquid  operum  naturae  instar  criminis        *  The  noticeable  words  of  John  of  Solii' 

crat  et  a  philosopho  alienum.   Impossibile  bur}' :  Si  mihi  non  crcdis,  cUostra  ingre- 

credcbatur   convenienter    et   ad    rationis  dere,  BcrnCare  mores  fratrum  et  inreiMi 

Dormam  quicquam  diccre  aut  facere,  nisi  ibi  superbiam  Moab  et  earn  intensam  Tildl, 

convenientis  et  rationis  mentio  exprcssim  ut  arrogantia  al>sorheat  fortitudioem  ejus, 

esset  inscrta.  Metalog.  lib.  i,  c.  Hi.  Miratur  Bencdictus  et  queritur,  quod  tt 

'  Kcccntcs  magistri  e  scholis  et  pulli  quodammodo  auctore  latet  lopus  in  peUi* 

Tolucrum  e  nidis,  sicut  pari  tempore  mora-  bus  agninis.  Utiquc  tonsoram  et  pallani 

bantur,  sic  paritcr  avolabunt.  vcstcm  a  supereilio  distare  eausator.   £t  ot 

'  Such  cases  must  have  occurred  fre-  rectius  dixerim,  supercilium  aiiguit,  eo  qood 

(mently,  as  John  of  Salisbury  remarks :  tonsurac  vestibusque  non  consonet  uitoi 

(Metalog.  lib.  i,  c.  iv)  Alii  namquc  mona-  observationum  contemnitur  et  sub  imagins 

Chorum  aut  clericorum  claustrum  ingrcssi  philosophantis    spiritus   faUacM  elatioDii 

stmt  et  pleriqne  suum  correxenint  erro-  obrepit 
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iophical  irritings  of  antiquity,  so  &r  as  thej  were  then  known  in  the 
Latin  language.  Because  he  strove  to  imitate  the  pattern  of  the 
HMsient  philoeoidiers,  which,  in  those  times  of  philosophical  enthusiasm, 
doold  be  the  more  easily  represented  as  the  highest  ideal  of  perfection 
die  less  men  derived  their  knowledge  of  antiquity  from  credible  sources,^ 
dierefbre  many  were  inclined  to  attribute  h^  severity  of  life  to  hss 
enmlation  of  those  philosophers,  rather  than  to  the  spirit  of  Christian 
■Bceticism.'  On  a  certain  time  he  happened  to  purchase  of  one  of  his 
leholars  Augustin's  work,  De  libero  arbitrio,  and  had  thrown  the  book 
mto  his  library,  without  taking  any  further  thought  about  it.  Two 
iDiimtfas  afterwards,  however,  when  he  was  explaining  to  his  pupils  the 
work  of  Boethius,  2>e  consolatiane  pMbsophiaej  and  in  so  doing  was  led 
h>  speak  of  freewill,  he  recollected  the  new  addition  he  luid  lately 
nude  to  his  library,  and  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  him.  So  strongly  was 
be  interested  by  it,  that  from  thenceforth  he  began  to  expound  the  whole 
vork  to  his  scholars.  Finally,  in  expounding  the  third  book,  he  came  to  a 
passage  which  treats  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  souls  absorbed  in 
be  pursuits  of  a  worldly  life,  and  excluded  firom  the  heavenly  glory. 
This  he  thought  himse&  bound  to  apply  to  himself  and  to  the  com- 
ptiuons  of  his  labors,  because  their  science  did  not  reach  beyond  the 
present  world.  He  rose  from  his  chtdr,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  took 
us  way  to  the  church.  The  vanity  of  the  pursuits  in  which  he  had 
fitherto  been  engaged,  rose  clearly  before  his  mind ;  four  of  his 
lAolars  joined  him,  prepared  to  follow  him  anywhere.  He  got  himself 
idnutted  among  the  regular  canonicals,  became  abbot,  and  afterwards 
iKchbishop  of  Uambray,  and  now  applied  his  philosophical  method  to 
be  defence  of  the  doctmes  of  the  church.  He  wrote  a  work  on  oridnal 
an,  in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  influence  of  his  imilo- 
iD[diical  realism.  When  the  different  positions  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology thus  came  to  be  confounded  together,  theological  controversies 
night  easily  grow  out  of  the  philosophical,  and  be  carried  on  with  even 
greater  violence  .^ 

This  mamfested  itself  in  the  wav  in  which  nommalism  was  sup- 
pressed at  its  first  appearance,  by  a  fusmg  together  of  the  theological 
vith  the  philosophical  interest.  Only,  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
EbMcelin  did  not  depart  from  the  prevailmg  bent,  not  merely  by  his 
peculiar  dialectical  theory,  but  also  by  his  Geological  principles,  and, 
indeed,  the  entire  position  he  took  in  theology,  thereby  creatmg  great 
ilarm  among  the  followers  of  that  bent.  There  was  unquestionably  to 
)e  detected,  as  we  have  8een,in  the  dialectics  of  Boscelin,  a  skeptical 
nirit,  and  a  skeptical  tendency ;  and  the  same  spirit  might  lead  to 
se  unsettling  of  everything,  even  in  matters  of  Christian  fSuth.    The 

'  We  uhaH  meet  with  an  example  of  this  anecdote  which  occnn   in  the   already- 

Mber  on  in  Abelard.  mentioned  life  of  Odo.   One  of  the  yoong 

*  The  aboTc-mcntioned  writer  of  the  his-  clergymen  of  Tonmaj,  who  was  made  on- 

aiyof  St.  Martinis  abbey  at  Tonrs,  cites  it  easy  by  the  controyersy  between  the  realist 

It  the  opinion  of  some :  Earn  hanc  distric-  and  the  nominalist  schools,  between  his 

kmem  non  exercere  causa  religionis,  sed  teacher  Odo  and  Raimoert  of  Lisle,  applied 

lodiis    antiqoae    philosophiae   consuetu-  to  a  deaf-mute  at  Toumay,who  passed  for 

linis.  a  soothsayer,  to  know  on  which  side  lay 

>  Gharacteristic  of  these  timet  it  an  thetmth. 
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daDgerouB  conclusiona  ascribed  to  Boscelin's  dialectical  theory  bj  lui 
theological  opponents,  had  their  origin  no  doubt,  in  some  feeling  of 
this  8ort.i  But  it  does  not  appear  Siat  any  such  skeptical  tendenej 
actually  betrayed  itself  in  his  theology.  We  do  not  perceive  that  he 
actually  ascribed  more  to  reason  in  comparison  with  uuth,  —  that  he 
actually  made  the.  latter  more  dependent  on  the  scrutiny  of  the  fbrmeri 
— than  other  theolo^ans.  He  spoke,  in  fieu^t,  not  of  a  trial  of  ^^  fidth'' 
by  "  reason,"  but  of  a  defending  of  the  former  by  the  latter.  As 
pagans  and  Jews  defend  Uieir  religion,  so  he  maintained  ought  Chris- 
tians to  defend  their  religion ;  ^  and,  in  order  to  this,  reason  should 
minister  to  faith.  To  this,  in  fact,  agreed  also  the  dialectical  theolo^ani 
of  the  common  stamp ;  nor  did  it  in  anywise  conflict  with  the  prind- 
ple  of  the  Augusunian  philosophy  of  religion  and  doctrine.  To  be 
sure,  everything  depended  on  the  manner  according  to  which  the  idea 
of  defending  the  faith  should  now  be  determined.  Here  there  was 
still  room  for  great  differences  of  opiqion.  The  defence  of  the  fiutili 
which  was  held  forth  as  a  pretext,  might  be  taken,  advantage  of  as  a 
means  of  entering  into  a  bolder  examination  of  the  church  doctrines. 
Although  the  opposition  between  Roscelin  and  the  other  theok^am 
rested  on  deeper  grounds,  yet  it  was  only  a  subordinate  and  smg^ 
point  which  furnished  the  occasion  for  attacking  him.  As  he  unifonn9rf 
maintained  that  the  dialectical  exposition  of  conceptions  should  be  maM 
to  subserve  the  defence  of  the  church  doctrines,  so  he  was  desirous  of 
showing  that,  without  his  nominalism,  the  doctnne  of  the  Trinity  and 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  could  not  be  righfly  presented. 
Considering,  as  he  did,  every  universal  to  be  a  mere  abstraction,  and  par- 
ticulars as  alone  having  reality,  he  argued  that,  if  only  the  essence  of 
God  in  the  Trinity  was  called  U7ia  res,  and  the  three  persons  not  tra 
reSy  the  latter  could  not  be  considered  as  anything  real.  Only  the 
one  God  would  be  the  real ;  all  besides,  a  mere  nominal  distinction,  to 
which  nothing  real  corresponded ;  and  so,  therefore,  with  the  Son  would 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  also  have  become  man. 

It  was  accordingly  necessary  to  designate  the  three  persons  as  three 
real  beings  (tresres^,  the  same  in  respect  of  will  and  power .3  Such 
a  view  might,  not  without  reason,  draw  down  upon  him  the  reproach 
of  tritheism.  At  a  council  assembled  in  1093,  at  Soissons,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  Roscelin's  doctrine  was 
condemned  as  tritheism,  and  his  fears  of  the  wrath  of  the  populace 

*  As  when  in  a  letter,  not  of  Abclard's  quo  dicitur  Dominns  partem  piscis  assi 

writing,  but  published  in  the  collection  of  comedisse,  partem  hujus  voci«,  quae  est  pi»- 

his  works  (p.  334),  he  is  accused  of  doubt-  cis  assi,  non  partem  rei, intclligerc  conatur. 
ing  the  reality  of  the  gospel  history,  on  the        '  His  words  in  Ausclm's  book,  De  fide 

ground  that  such  doubt  necessarily  follow-  trinitat.  c.  iii :    Pagani  defendant  legem 

od  from  his  principles :  "  If  the  conccp-  suam,  Judaei  defendant  legem  suam,  ergo 

tions,"  whole  and  part,  "  have  no  reality,  ct  nos  Christiani  debemus  dcfendere  fidem 

it  follows  that  the  testimony  of  the  gospel  nostram. 

narrative,  '  Christ  ate  part  of  a  fish  roasted        '  Ansclm.  1.  c:  Si  trcs  personae  sunt  nna 

on  the  coals,'  cannot  be  really  tnic,"  1.  c. :  tantum  res,  ct  non  sunt  trcs  res,  unaqoae* 

Hie  sicut  pseudodialecticus,  ita  et  pseudo-  que  per  sc  scparatim,  sicut  trcs  angcli  aot 

christianus,  cum  in  dialectica  sua  nullam  trcs  animac,  ita  tamen  ut  voluntate  et  {)0- 

rem  partes  habere  aestimat,  ita  divinam  tentia  omnino  sint  idem,  ergo  pater  et8pi^ 

paginam  impadenter  penrcrtit,  at  eo  loco,  itus  sonctus  cam  filio  ineorDatoa  est 
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Brdshim,  as  a  heretic,  induced  him  to  a  recantation.  Thus,  driven 
fhe  power  of  his  opponents  from  his  native  land,  he  sought  in 
^and  a  place  of  refuge  and  field  of  labor.  But  he  found  himself 
oived  in  his  expectations  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  encountered  in 
trchbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  primate  of  the  English  church,  the 
it  sealous  champion  of  reaUsm  and  opponent  of  nominalism  :  while 
Bie  other  hand,  by  maintaining  a  position  m  no  way  connected  with 
peculiar  bent,  but  simply  relating  to  an  interest  of  the  church,  he 
Hired  the  violent  displeasure  of  an  important  party.  He  set  up 
principle  anew  which  had  been  held  at  an  earlier  period  by  zealots 
me  school  of  Hildebrand,  and  controverted  by  others,  tihat  sons 
jotten  in  priestly  marriage  —  which,  by  the  sticklers  of  the  law  of 
bmcy  in  the  priests,  was  considered,  however,  a  concubinage  — 
old  not  be  admitted  to  any  ecclesiastical  ofSce.  Now,  since  it  was 
case  that,  until  the  Hildebrandian  principles  had  worked  their  way 
» the  whole  church,  the  number  of  married  clergy  was  still  very  great, 
must  necessarily,  by  maintaining  such  a  principle,  excite  agidnst 
ifelf  the  hatred  of  multitudes,  partly  of  sons  from  such  marriages 
I  already  stood  in  some  ecclesiastical  office,  partly  of  clergymen 
I  fived  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  and  who  were  desirous  of  handing 
m  their  office  in  their  families.  The  anger  of  these  men  agunst 
i  would  be  so  much  the  greater,  because,  in  such  a  contest,  he  could 
kon  on  the  support  of  a  party  at  whose  head  stood  the  popes ;  for 
eh  reason  the  severe  censors  of  morals  among  the  clergy  were  ever 
red  and  hated.  Thus,  driven  by  the  wrath  of  his  enemies  from 
^and,  he  returned  back  to  France,  where  he  was  destmed  to  en- 
;e  in  new  controversies,  till  at  length,  wearied  with  disputing,  he 
bdrew  from  the  public  stage,  to  a  life  of  silent  and  qmet  seclusion. 
Zoscelin's  opponent,  Anselm,  is  the  man  who  exerted  the  most  impor- 
t  influence  on  the  theological  and  philosophical  turn  of  the  twelfth 
iury.  He  was  the  Augustin  of  hb  age.  What  gives  him  his  great 
Mvtance,  is  that  unity  of  spirit  in  which  everything  is  of  one  piece, 
Qie  harmony  between  life  and  knowledge,  which,  in  his  case,  nothr 
disturbed.  Love  was  the  inspiring  soul  of  his  thought  as  of  his 
ions.  He  was  bom  at  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  in  1033.  The  good 
1  sown  in  his  tender  mind,  by  his  pious  mother  Ermenberga,  seems 
lave  had  a  singular  influence  on  the  development  of  his  powers, 
an  in  childhood  he  occupied  himself  in  meditation  on  divine  things, 
mght  up  among  the  mountains,  he  fancied  that  heaven  was  above 
ir  peaks,  and  that  there  God  sat  enthroned,  surrounded  by  his 
irt  of  state.  A  deep  impression  was  left  on  his  mind  by  a  di^eam, 
fhich  he  imagined  that  he  ascended  above  the  mountains  to  God, 
I  was  there  refreshed  by  God's  own  hands  with  the  bread  of  heaven. 
len  a  young  man  he  was  induced,  by  the  morose  temper  of  his 
aer  towards  him,  to  leave  the  paternal  roof  and  travel  to  France, 
mr  having  wandered  about  in  that  country  for  the  space  of  nearly 
ee  years,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Lanfranc,  he  repaired  to  the 
oastery  of  Bee  in  Normandy,^  over  which  that  teacher  presided, 

^Seend.ui,p.506. 
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and  the  dialectical  bent  which  his  mind  here  reoeiyed,  detenmnei 
from  that  time  and  forever  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  and  d  \m 
mode  of  thinking.    In  1060,  he  became  himself  a  monk  in  the  dqd* 
astery  of  Bee :  and  in  1063,  prior  of  this  monastery,  as  the  immediiti 
successor  of  his  teacher,  Lanfranc.     I£s  time  was  mvided  between  tk 
eommon  exercises  of  devotion,  the  imparting  of  spiritual  comiBely 
superintending  the  education  of  the  youth  in  ^e  monastery,  gudiqg 
the  souls  of  Ihe  monks  at  large,  correcting  the  ancient  mannseripli 
which  had  become  disfigured  with  errors  through  the  ignorance  of  tto 
preceding  centuries,^  and  study  and  meditation  on  the  sub1ec^mattflr 
of  tiie  Christian  faitii.     Great  part  of  tiie  night  was  spent  by  him  ii 
these  occupations ;  only  a  few  hours  were  allowed  for  sleep.    Wi& 
the  station  he  held  in  tiie  monastery,  were  connected  a  multitude  of 
littie  duties,  unprofitable  to  the  mind  ; '  but  the  self-denial  of  love  eni* 
bled  him  to  accomplish  all  this  bumness  with  conscientious  fidelity; 
so  that  the  time  which  he  was  desirous  of  devoting  to  his  labors  as  ai 
author,  to  study,  contemplation,  or  prayer,  had  often  to  be  spent  in 
such  employments.3    The  man  of  profound  speculative  intellect  mut 
let  himself  down  —  no  easy  task  for  him  —  to  the  business  of  teadi- 
ing  boys  to  decline.^    He  was  an  enemy  to  the  dark,  rigid  discipliiip 
of  the  monks.    He  endeavored  to  make  love  the  insfaring  prinfiipla 
of  education.     An  abbot  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  &r  piety 
having  once  complained  to  him  that,  with  all  the  strict  severity  em- 
ployed m  the  education  of  boys,  still  nothing  was  brought  to  pass; 
that,  after  all  the  stripes  inflicted  on  tiiem,  tiiey  remained  incon^Ufl, 
utterly  stupid,  and  brutish,  —  Ansehn  replied  to  him :  ^^  A  beautifal 
result  of  your  training,  to  convert  men  into  brutes.     But  tell  me,  if 
you  were  to  plant  a  tree  in  your  garden,  and  shut  it  up  on  all  sides  so 
that  its  branches  could  not  extend  in  any  direction,  what  sort  of  a  tree 
would  it  become,  in  case  you  should,  a  year  afterward,  ^ve  it  IBree- 
dom  again  ?     Certainly,  a  good-for-nothmg  tree,  with  crooked,  SDarljf 
branches.     And  would  not  the  whole  fault  be  your  own,  who  forced 
the   tree   into  such  unnatural  confinement."^     This  comparison  he 
applied  to  education  after  the  following  manner :  ^^  So  would  it  turn  out 
with  boys  treated  with  the  same  severity,  irrespective  of  their  several 
di£fcrent  peculiarities.   The  evil  propensities,  restrained  by  mere  force, 
would  only  thrive  the  more  in  secret ;  and  thus  they  would  grow  hard- 
ened against  everything  done  for  their  improvement.     Because  thej 
experience  no  love,  no  act  of  kindness  or  friendship,  from  you,  —  thej 
pve  you  credit  for  nothing  good,  but  imagine  that  all  you  do  proceeds 
from  hatred  and  malevolence.    And  because  they  have  been  educated 


*  Libros,  qui  ante  id  temporis  nimis  cor-  ^  As  he  writes  to  a  young  monk  (I.  c.  ep. 

mpti  ubique   terranim    cmnt,  corrigebut,  55):  Tu  scis,  quam  molestum  mihi  semper 

•ays  Eadmcr,  in  his  life  of  Ansclm.  fucrit  pueris  declitiare. 

^  As  he  himself  expresses  it  (lib.  i,  ep.  ^  Itaque  indiscrete  oppress!,  prmvgs  et 

42) :  Vilcs  et  sterilcs,  quas  tamen  ncgligere  spinarum  more  perplexas  inter  se  cogita* 

non  audeara,  occupationcs.  tiones  congcrunt,  fovvnt,  nutriunt,  tantaqte 

^  Lib.  i,  ep.  42 :  Non  solum  dictandi,  sed  cas  nutriendo  vi  safFulciunt,  ut  omnia,  qoM 

€1  legendi  et  meditandi  sive  orandi  oppor-  illorum  corrcctioni  possent  mjminif"'^ 

taaitatem  yideo*  remotam.  obetinata  mente  snbterAiguuit 
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by  no  one  in  tnie  love,  they  can  accoet  no  one  otherwise  than  with  a 
etst^lown  countenance,  and  stolen  glances.^  And  I  would  fain  have  you 
Ml  me/'  added  he,  with  some  feeling :  ^^  Why  treat  them  with  such 
bottSity?  Are  they  not  human  beings:  have  tiiey  not  the  same 
Wbire  with  yourselves?"  He  then  proceeded  to  explain  how  love 
nd  seyerity  should  be  united  in  the  educating  of  youth.  He  made 
Ike  abbot  conscious  of  the  evil  results  which  must  necessarily  follow 
bom  his  mode  of  training.  What  great  effects  migdt  be  brought 
•boat  by  love,  Anselm  showed  by  his  own  example.  He  found  in  the 
luoastery  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Osbem,  who  was  greatly  prejudiced 
Igunst  him,  and  who  possessed  a  most  obstinate  temper.  But  by  little 
ioto  of  kindness,  by  entering  wholly  into  his  peculiar  ways,  by  over- 
bidang  many  faults,  when  it  could  be  done  without  disturbing  the 
Brier  of  the  monastery,  he  found  means  of  overcoming,  by  the  force 
of  love,  the  resistance  of  an  untoward  disposition.  He  enchained  the 
U  to  Umself,  and  then  first  began  gradually  to  pursue  with  him  a 
More  earnest  and  strict  course  of  discipline.  As  the  boy  grew  up,  a 
beaity  fnendsUp  was  formed  between  him  and  his  teacher.  Ansehn 
pomised  himself  great  things,  to  be  accomplished  by  his  pupil, 
vhen  a  man,  in  the  service  of  the  church.  But  Osbem  fell  into  a 
ieireie  fit  of  sickness.  Then  Ansehn  sat  continually  at  the  bedside 
of  the  beloved  youth,  nursmg  him  day  and  night,  and  fumishins  him 
IbA  every  means  of  spiritual  and  bodily  support.  After  his  death, 
ho  took  care  that,  for  a  year,  d^uly  masses  should  be  offered  for  his 
W9A,  and  from  all  to  whom  he  wrote  he  requested  prayers  in  behalf  of 
hii  beloved  Osbem.  On  the  education  of  young  men  generally,  he 
bestowed  the  greatest  care  ;  being  convinced  that  this  period  of  life 
WM  best  suited  to  the  reception  of  divine  things ;  that  the  higher  im- 
ppoesions  could  then  be  the  most  easily  and  durably  fixed.  As  wax, 
lAich,  when  neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard,  most  perfectly  and  clearly 
gjfiee  back  the  impression  of  the  seal,  such  was  the  relation  of  this 
we  to  boyhood  on  the  one  hand  and  more  advanced  age  on  the  other.' 
&  took  great  pains  to  excite  in  his  young  men  an  interest  in  the  study 
if  the  ancient  authors,  only  admonishing  them  to  avoid  everything  in 
Ibam  which  is  obscene.^ 

But  his  love  was  shown  no  less  to  old  age  than  to  ^outh.  He  gave 
a  proof  of  this  in  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  nursmg  Herewald,  an 
M  man  so  enfeebled  by  old  age  and  disease  as  to  be  unable  to  move 

*  Caiaqiie  apad  naUam  faerint  in  vera  josmodl  disserentem,  nimiram  mollis  cera 

earitete  natrici,  nallum  nisi  depressis  sn-  est  et  quasi  liqaens  nee  iroaginem  sigilli 

pttciliii,  ocalove  oblic|Uo  Talent  intneri.  qnoqnomodo   recipiens.     MAIub   homaai 

'  Videas  hominem  m  Tanitate  hujos  sae-  adolesccns  et  javenis  est,  ex  teneretudine 

eoli  ab  infantia  usque  ad  profundam  senec*  atque  duritia  congrue  temperatus,  si  hune 

talem  conTersatum,  sola  terrena  samentenif  initrnxeris,  ad  quae  roles,  informare  ralft- 

•t  fai  hie  penitus  obduratum,  cum  doc  age  bis. 

de  tpiritualibus,  hnic  de  subtilitate  con-  '  See  his  exhortation  to  a  young  monk, 

lempiationis  divinae  loquere,  et  perspicies  to  read  as  much  as  possible,  and  particu- 

•■Bi  B6C  quid  Telid  quidem  posse  Tidere.  larly  of  those  authors  which  he  had  not 

Nee  minim,  indurata  cera  est.  £  contrario  been  able  to  read  with  him :  et  praecipue 

eonnderea  pnerunif  aetata  ac  scientia  te-  de  Viigilio  et  aliis  aactoribus,  quos  a^  me 

Mrvm,  nee  bonum  nee  malora  discemere  non  leeisti,  exoeptis  his,  in  quibus  aliqoa 

nkan/BBk  nee  te  qoidem  intelligere,  de  ha-  tmpitado  lonat    lib.  i,  ep.  55. 
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any  member  of  his  body  except  his  tongae.  He  himself  pressed  fta 
iuice  from  grapes  out  of  one  hand  into  the  other,  and  gave  him  to 
arink  of  it.  After  the  death  of  the  abbot  Herluin,  in  1078,  Anselm 
T?as  chosen  as  his  successor ;  and  in  this  new  office  also  he  made  tiM 
spiritual  interest  his  governing  motive.  He  complained  of  ma&j 
abbots,  who  neglected  the  spiritual,  through  an  undue  attention  to 
the  secular  affiiirs  of  their  convents,  feeling  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
see  that  nothing  was  lost  of  the  property  consecrated  to  Crod,  iidnuUi 
to  their  handsy  but  allowing  God's  law  to  be  obliterated  from  thdi 
hearts :  for  they  were  so  earnest  in  being  too  cunning  to  be  cheated 
by  others,  as  to  become  adroit  adepts  in  overreaching  others  them- 
selves ;  they  were  so  fearful  of  any  useless  expenditure,  and  of  letting 
anything  go  without  a  good  reason,  that  they  became  covetous,  and 
allowed  what  they  hoarded  to  rot  without  being  useful  to  anybody.^ 
A  still  wider  field  of  action  was  opened  to  him,  when,  in  1093,  bo 
was  called  to  England  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Inasmuch  as  he 
held  it  to  be  his  duty,  however,  to  maintain  the  independence  of  tfas 
church,  according  to  the  Hildebrandian  principles,  he  became  en- 
tangled by  means  of  this  high  office  in  violent  contests  with  the  Idogii 
Wiffiam  the  Second,  and  Henry  the  First,  which  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely painful  to  a  mmd  so  amiable  and  so  eamestiy  bent  on  the  quiet 
of  religious  meditation.  He  took  refuge  with  the  pope.  Urban  tlia 
Second  honored  in  him  at  once  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  and  of  tk 
office  which  he  held  in  the  church.  Three  years  he  spent  travelling 
about  wiUiout  a  settied  place  of  abode,  in  France  and  Italy.  When 
in  the  army  of  the  Norman  duke,  Roger  of  Sicily,  whom  he  visited 
at  his  own  request  during  the  siege  of  Capua,  he  met  among  othen 
certain  Saracens,  who,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  amiable  character, 
came  to  visit  him.  These  he  entertained  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
won  even  from  them  the  most  unfeigned  respect.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn, in  the  year  1109,  he  died,  reconciled  with  all  his  enemies,  and 
bestowing  his  blessing  on  all  with  his  expiring  breath. 

Thus  we  see  in  him  a  man,  whose  doctrine  and  life  were  in  perfect 
harmony  with  each  other.  While  love  shone  eminently  forth  as  the 
soul  of  his  life,  it  formed  also  the  central  point  of  his  system  of  faith 
and  morals,  as  appears  evident  in  that  remarkable  saying  of  his,  that 
*'  if  he  had  presented  before  him  the  hatefulness  of  sin  on  the  one  ride, 
and  the  torments  of  hell  on  the  other,  and  were  left  to  take  his  choice 
between  the  two,  he  would  prefer  to  be  pure  from  sin,  and  innocent  in 
hell,  rather  than  to  be  polluted  with  sin,  and  happy  in  heaven." 
Doubtless,  in  so  saying,  he  was  aware  that  he  supposed  what  would  be 
impossible.  By  this  language,  he  simply  contradicted  the  sensuottf 
and  fleshly  externalized  notions  of  hell  and  of  heaven.  By  the  manner 
in  which  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  decide  in  the  choice  between 


*  His  words :  Sunt  maiti  praelati  nostri  tar  ab  aliis,  at  fiant  astoti,  ad  decipiendam 

ordinis,  qui  quasi  solliciti,  ne  dcstruantur  alios.    Adco  sant  cauti,  ne  fiant  prodigi  et 

res  Dei  in  manibus  corum,  agunt,  at  dissi-  qaao    habent  irrationabiliter  perdant,  «t 

petur  lex  Dei  in  cordibus  eoram,  nam  tao*  aTari  fiant  et  quae  servant,  iauliliter  pi* 

tain  conantar  esse  pradentes,  ne  decipian-  trescant    lib.  ii,  ep.  71. 
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90  impoflsible  suppositions,  he  simply  marked  the  necessary  inner  con- 
ection  between  sin  and  hell,  and  between  holiness  and  heaven ;  he 
iniply  pointed  at  that  which  forms  the  peculiar  ground  of  Christian 
ope  m  its  essential  inner  bond  of  union  with  Christian  loveJ  '^  To 
we  others,''  said  he,  "  is  better  than  to  receive  proofs  of  love  from 
khers,  for  all  gifts  of  love  are  of  a  perishable  nature,  but  love  itself 
I  eternal,  and  in  itself  well  pleasing  to  Grod."'  He  ever  represented 
M  disposition  of  love  as  that  which  alone  gave  their  true  worth  to  all 
Unistian  doing  and  suffering ;  so  that  according  to  the  measure  of  this, 
'•8  to  be  estimated  the  value  of  all  good  works,  and  of  all  renuncia- 
ODBj  as  he  distinctly  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters.^  ^*  I  have  learned 
I  the  school  of  Christ,  that  whoever,  from  true  love  to  God,  and  to 
is  neighbor,  gives  to  him  that  needs,  were  it  but  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
r  an  alms,  shall  not  lose  his  reward.  The  greater  the  love  to  God, 
nd  to  bis  neighbor,  which  prompts  a  monk  to  deny  himself  the  food 
9t  before  him,  the  greater  is  the  alms  which  he  gives,  and  the  greater 
le  reward  which  he  reaps."  On  his  own  person,  he  practised  the 
tost  rigid  abstinence.  He  restricted,  in  every  way,  his  sensual  wants^ 
>  that  his  friends  entertained  fears  for  his  health ;  and  love  set  tliem 
ti  inventing  many  little  expedients  by  which  to  compel  him  to  relax 
10  severity  of  his  self-discipline.^  Even  amid  the  splendor  of  the  hi^» 
it  dignity  m  the  English  church,  he  preserved  the  rigid  abstinence  of 
Msi  monk.  We  know  this  from  a  remarkable  and  characteristic  mci- 
nit,  which  at  the  same  time  evidences  the  force  of  love  with  which 
S  bound  others  to  his  person.  Queen  Matilda  of  England,  who 
!nng  to  him  with  the  deepest  affection  and  reverence,  as  her  ghostly 
Aer,  was  filled  with  great  anxiety  for  him,  when  she  had  heaid  that, 
[ter  long  frtsting,  he  was  accustomed  to  take  food,  not  fit)m  his  own 
nse  of  hunger,  but  only  by  being  reminded  of  it  by  his  servant, 
he  therefore  wrote  him  a  letter,^  m  which  she  begged  him,  in  the  most 
laehing  manner,  for  the  sake  of  his  community,  to  be  more  indulgent  to 
imself,  lest  by  the  severit v  of  his  abstinence  he  should  lose  the  strength 
r  his  voice  and  thereby  duninish  his  usefulness  as  a  preacher,  at  least 
^  &r  as  not  to  be  distinctiy  heard  by  those  standmg  at  a  distance.^ 
he  brought  up  the  example  of  Christ,  who,  by  attending  banquets  as 
en  as  &Bts,  had  sanctified  eating.''  Anselm  replied  to  her,  that  al- 
Kmgh  he  could  fast  without  being  pained  by  hunger,  yet  he  could 

'  Thii  idea  lies  at  the  ground  of  the  Ian-  took  this  opportunity  to  slip  more  bread 

lage'  which  he  employed  to  explain  his  before  him. 

BAiiiiig,  when  the  above-mentioned  say-  *  Lib.  iii,  ep.  56. 

%  excited  sorprise.    Cum  constet,  solos  '  No  vox  spiritualium  aedificatrix  raa- 

■lof  in  inferno  ton][ueri,  et  solos  bonos  in  cescat  et  quae  canonum  ac  dulce  Dei  ver- 

detti  recno  foven,  patet,  nee  bonos  in  bum  decoro,  quieto  remissoqne  sermone 

fenio,  d  iTluc  intrarent,  posse  teneri  debita  dispensare  oonsuevenU,  id  tanto  remisfiaji 

malomni,  nee  malos  in  coelo,  si  forte  in  futurum    exequatur,  ut    (^uos<}ue  ali- 


sederent,  frui  valere  felicitate  bonorum.  quantispcr  a  te  remotiores  audlentia  ipsios 

'  Eadmer's  Account  of  his  life,  c.  v,  §  41.  voce  pnvatos  fructu  etiam  vacuos  derelin- 

'  Libu  i,  ep.  41.  quaL    Nolite  igitur,  bone  pater  et  sancte, 

*Eikdmer  relates,  that  only  when  en-  nolite  tam  intempcstive  corporis  viribna 

ig^  while  he  was  eating,  in  the  discus-  inedia  destitui,  ne  orator  esse  desistatis. 

Ml  of  some  theolo^cal  subject,  he  would,  ^  Chiistus  Jesus,  qui  dedicavit  jejunium, 

ithoat  Uiinking  of  it,  take  more  food  than  dedicavit  et.  esnm,  vadena  ad  conviviom 

mL  and  the  one  who  sat  next  to  him  nuptiaram. 
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and  would,  so  far  as  it  might  be  necessary  and  tuBeftd,  strengtiien  ]yf 
body  by  suitable  nourishment.^ 

Severe  as  he  was,  however,  towards  himself,  he  was  none  the  lea 
indulgent  towards  others ;  and  it  gave  him  pain  to  see  any  one  refrain 
from  satisfying  his  hunger,  out  of  any  respect  to  himself.  He  looked 
with  a  friendly  eye  on  those  who  ate  at  his  own  board,  when  tiiaj 
seemed  to  relish  their  food  ;  he  elevatod  his  hand  over  Uiem  and  ga?e 
them  his  blessing,  saying,  '^  May  it  do  you  much  good."  He  nnifonnlj 
valued  the  spirit  above  the  letter,  ana  never  scrupled  to  abate  soine- 
what  from  the  severity  of  the  monastic  rule,  to  sacrifice  somewhat  of 
the  letter,  whenever  the  spirit  seemed  to  require  it,  whenever  that 
charity  which  would  avoid  every  occasion  of  giving  pun  to  othen, 
counselled  him  thereto.  In  the  passage  where  this  t^ct  is  stated  bj 
Anselm's  disciple,  the  monk  Eadmer,  who  wrote  the  account  of  his  E6, 
we  recognize  the  spirit  of  his  master,  in  his  manner  dT  defen<Ung  this 
conduct  against  the  censures  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  by  sneii 
departures  from  the  common  usage,  when  he  says  that  whoerer 
enjoyed  the  good  fortune  of  really  understanding  the  Hfe  of  Ansdn, 
would  consider  it  a  thing  &r  more  deserving  of  praise,  that  oeciBOft- 
ally,  for  good  reasons,  he  relaxed  somewhat  from  the  severity  of  his 
habits  of  life,  than  if  he  had  always  stiffly  adhered  to  them ;  for  virta* 
ous  conduct  consisted  in  actmg  rationally.' 

One  of  those  recluses  who  had  so  many  opportunities  of  scalteriif 
among  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  visit  them  the  word  of  ezhQrtatioa, 
had  begged  him  to  give  him  some  instructions  as  to  the  best  maimer 
of  proceeding,  in  order  to  excite  the  Isuty  who  visited  him  to  contempt 
of  earthly  things  and  longing  after  the  kmgdom  of  heaven.  He  drew 
up  for  him  the  following  sketch :  ^'  My  dear  brother,  God  calls  and 
asks  you  to  bid  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  one  whose  blessedness  and  glory  no  mortal  eye  hath  seen,  no  ear 
hath  heard,  and  no  heart  of  man  can  conceive.  But  that  thou  mayest 
gain  some  idea  of  it,  take  the  following  illustration.  Whatever  any  (me 
who  is  thought  worthy  of  reigning  there  unlls,  that,  whether  in  heaven 
or  on  earth,  is  done;  and  whatever  he  does  not  will,  is  not  done. 
For  so  great  will  be  the  love  between  God  and  those  who  are  to  be 
in  this  Ungdom,  —  and  of  the  latter,  one  towards  the  other,  —  that 
all  will  love  each  other  as  they  do  themselves,  and  God  more  than 
they  do  themselves.  Hence,  no  one  there  wiU  be  disposed  to  will 
anything  else  than  what  God  wills,  and  what  one  wills  all  shall 
will,  and  what  one  or  all  may  will,  God  shall  will.  It  will  there- 
fore be  with  every  individual  and  with  all,  with  the  whole  creation 
and  with  God  himself,  as  each  shall  will.  And  t^us  shall  all  be  perfect 
kings ;  for  that  shall  be  which  each  mils  ;  and  all  will  be  at  the  same 
time  with  God  as  one  king,  as  it  were  one  man,  because  all  shall  will 

^  Licet  sic  possim  sine  famis  molestia  jeja-  mas,  qnod  a  rigore  sni  propositi  aliqoando 

nare,  satis  tamcn  possum  et  volo,  cum  dcbeo,  pro  ratione  dcscendebat,  qaam  si  cootione 

quantum  expedit.  corpus  alimentis  rccreare.  m  ipso  rigidus  indiscrete  persisteret    Bir 

'  No8,  qui  vitae  illius  modum  scire  me-  tione  siquidem  agi  Tirtatis  est,  ritii  Tero 

mimas,  magU  in  eo  \Midtiid\ini  ana^imii-  ^ouxx%. 
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Uie  same  thing,  and  what  they  w31  shall  be.  God  from  heaven  asks 
m  to  bid  for  sach  a  good.  Does  any  one  inquire,  for  what  price  ? 
!e  is  answered,  He  who  will  give  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  demands  no 
earthly  price ;  and  to  God,  to  whom  belongs  everything  that  exists,  no 
one  can  give  what  he  had  not.  And  yet  God  does  not  give  so  great  a 
good  for  nothing ;  for  he  gives  it  to  none  who  do  not  love  it ;  for  no  one 
gyes  that  which  he  dearly  values  to  him  that  cares  nothing  about  it. 
Therefbre  love  and  possess,  finally,  since  to  reign  in  heaven,  ia 
noUiing  else  than  to  oe  so  united  by  love  into  one  mil  with  God,  all 
holy  angels  and  men,  as  that  all  at  the  same  time  possess  the  same 
power,  love  God  more  than  thyself,  and  thou  beginnest  already  to  pos- 
■ess  what  there  thou  wilt  have  in  a  perfect  manner.  But  this  love 
cannot  be  a  perfect  one  in  thee,  unless  thou  makest  thy  heart  free  from 
all  other  love ;  for,  like  a  vase  which,  the  more  you  fill  it  with  water 
or  with  any  other  fluid,  will  hold  so  much  the  less  oil,  so  the  heart  ejr 
eludes  thU  love  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  is  carried  away  by  some 
etiier  love."  Anselm  was  of  a  predominantly  contemplative  nature  ; 
jet  he  devoted  himself,  unsparingly,  to  the  public  and  outward  duties 
to  which  he  was  called  by  his  different  fields  of  action. 

Love  formed,  with  him,  the  bond  of  union  between  the  contemplative 
and  tiie  practical  life.  A  distinguishing  trait  in  his  character  was  this 
inward  placidity  of  mind,  so  well  suited  to  religious  meditation  and 
■peculation,  which  he  never  suffered  to  be  disturbed  by  the  multitude 
of  cares  that  pressed  upon  him  from  without.  In  the  midst  of  his  busi- 
ness aflhirs,  of  his  contests,  and  of  his  journeys,  those  speculative 
questions  were  ever  thronging  before  his  mind,  which  he  sought  to 
answer  in  the  writings  composed  by  him.  What  makes  an  important 
diflforence  between  Anselm  and  others,  who  passed  over  from  simple, 
ehildlike  fiaith  to  speculation,  is  this ;  it  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  others, 
the  conflict  of  the  flesh  with  the  spirit,  the  reaction  of  natural  reason 
against  divine  thmgs,  —  not  the  stimulus  of  doubt,  which  incited  him 
to  speculation  on  the  object-matter  of  faith.  He  was  not  seeking,  by 
dint  of  thought,  to  find  his  way  out  from  an  inward  schism  to  regain  the 
lost  certainty  and  repose  of  faith.  The  object-matter  of  Christian  faith 
was,  to  him,  immediately  certain ;  his  Christian  consciousness  was 
raised  above  all  doubt.  The  experience  of  the  heart  was,  to  him,  the 
surest  eridence  of  the  reality  of  that  which  fiedth  guaranteed  to  him. 
But  then,  inasmuch  as,  with  his  sincere  and  undoubting  faith,  he  united 
a  mind  profoundly  inquisitive  and  speculative,  and  the  latter  too  asserted 
its  proper  rights,  he  was  convinced  that  that  which  approved  itself  to  him 
as'  the  highest  matter  in  faith  and  in  the  experience  of  the  heart,  must 
also  approve  itself  as  such  for  thought ;  that  there  is  no  schism  in  the 
spirit ;  that  that  which,  as  the  image  of  God,  distinguishes  man  from 
the  rest  of  creation,  could  not  remain  alien  from  the  divine  object- 
matter.  Accordingly,  he  felt  constrained  to  account  to  himself  by 
a  rational  knowledge  for  that  which,  in  itself,  was  to  him  the  most  cer 
tun  of  all  things.    Two  remarkable^  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate 

*  Ths  intimste  ooimection  between  these  two  in  AnMlm,li  idma«3b\y  d»MxQMlVi 
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fluB  connection  in  fhe  life  of  his  spirit.  It  was  wbile  he  was  still  prior 
in  the  monastery  of  Bee,  that,  awsikened  just  before  matins,  from  dem| 
he  reclined  on  his  bed,  meditating  how  it  was  to  be  concrived  that  tte 
prophets  had  yiewed  the  past  and  the  future,  at  once,  as  something 

Sraent.  And  while  absorbed  in  these  thoughts,  he  sat,  with  lus  ejm 
ed  on  the  ground,  he  saw,  directly  through  the  wall,  the  mono, 
whose  allotted  busmess  it  was,  passing  about  in  the  church,  going  up 
to  the  altar,  putting  everything  in  order  for  the  mass,  lifting  the 
candles,  and  at  length  one  of  them  ringing  the  bell  to  awaken  the  rest 
When,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  all  the  monks  now  rose  from  their  bedf 
and  assembled  together,  Anselm  was  filled  with  amasement,  and  Sif 
that  it  was  the  easiest  tiung  for  God  to  reveal  the  future,  in  Ae  mindi 
of  the  prophets,  when  he  had  enabled  him  to  behold  with  his  ejei, 
'  through  so  many  thick  partitions,  what  was  going  on  in  the  chuicL^ 
Now  whether  we  look  upon  this  undeniably  singidiar  bet  as  the  enoei* 
dence  of  a  vidon  presented  to  the  imadnation  with  things  that  actoallf 
occurred  outwardly,  or  as  a  real  bidding,  not  con&ied  by  spatial 
limitations,  and  proceeding  from  some  inner  sensorium  at  the  maAr 
tion  of  the  organs  of  outward  sense,  sunilar  to  what  is  affirmed  of  ths 
somnambulist  states,— this  psychological  phenomenon,  whatever  we  Ofj 
think  of  it,  manifestly  furnished  Anselm  an  analogy  by  which  to  exfdni 
the  prophetic  intuition.  The  idea  lying  at  bottom  is,  that,  as  in  till 
appearance  in  question,  tiie  separatmg  interval  of  space  was,  finr  Ail 
intuition,  annihilated,  so  the  separating  intervals  of  time  are  remofed 
for  the  intuition  of  the  prophets. 

The  second  example  is  as  follows :  On  a  certain  occasion,  when 
Anselm  was  profounaly  reflecting  how  everything  that  belongs  to  the 
doctrine  concerning  God,  his  essence,  and  his  attributes,  might  be 
summed  up  and  comprehended  in  one  brief  argument,^ —  the  Ihon^ 
haunted  him  everywhere,  so  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep 
quietly.  Even  his  devotions  at  matms,  and  other  seasons  of  church- 
worship,  were  thereby  disturbed.  Already,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
repelling  all  tiiese  thoughts,  as  a  temptation  of  Satan.  But  tiie  more 
he  struggled  against  them,  the  more  importunately  they  thronged  in 
upon  his  mmd.  And  one  night,  during  the  celebration  of  vigils,  hii 
thoughts  all  at  once  became  clear ;  his  heart  sweUed  with  delist,  and 
he  immediately  recorded  the  train  of  reflection  which  had  ^ven  him 
this  high  satisfaction,  —  and  this  was  the  origin  of  his  Proslogion.  Thm 
were  the  religious  and  speculative  bents,  in  his  case,  united  together; 
and  the  works,  from  which  his  mind  derived  all  its  nourishment,  and 
which,  as  he  continually  studied  them,  gave  the  impulse  to  all  hii 
inquiries,  were  the  Bible  and  St.  Augustin.^    Thus  too  in  his  contio- 

Eadmer:  Dmnis  scripturis  tantam  fidem  tnr  perciperc,  qnae  in  ipiis  teiuit  mnlti 

•dhibcbat,  at  indissolnbili  finnitate  cordis  caligine  tecta  latere. 

crederet,  nihil  in  eia  esse,  quod  solidae  veri-  *  Eadmer,  ii,  9. 

tatis  tramitem  alio  modo  cxiret.   Qaaprop-  •  The  ontological  proof,  hereafter  to  be 

ter  (therefore  this  firmness  of  conviction  mentioned. 

was  the  basis  of  his  thinking)  sammo  stu-  '  Eadmer,  i,  68 :  Nihil  asserere,  nisi  quod 

dio  animam  ad  hoc  intendcrat^  qaatonas  ant  canonicis  aut  Angostini  dictis  incunO' 

juxta  fidem  insm  meatit  nXioDA  msrara-  Uluxm  ^mm  QaScoj^  ^AAiORX. 
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rersj  with  Rosoelin,  the  plulosopbical  and  theological  interests  were 
nOBt  closely  united.  Nominalism  appeared  to  him  as  a  mode  of 
iimking  which  was  utterly  without  power  to  rise  above  the  things  of 
MOise;  which  did  not  allow  reason  to  come  round  to  itself, —  to  the 
Ifmsciousness  of  its  own  peculiar  essence,  —  which,  by  refusing  to 
ifoiknowledge  the  reality  of  ideas,  made  all  knowledge  impossible. 
*  Season,"  says  he,  concerning  the  Nominalists,  '^  which  should  rule 
nd  direct  over  everytlung  in  man,  is  with  them  so  beclouded  by 
mages  of  sense,  that  they  cannot  extricate  themselves  from  their 
!blters,  and  look  away  from  them  to  that  which  reason  should  contem- 
)|ftte  alone,  and  purely  in  her  own  spiritual  essence."^  The  Christian 
^nnd-doctrine,  of  the  incarnation  of  God,  seems  to  him  to  be  one 
ncompatible  with  nominalism :  ^^  For,"  says  he,  ^'  how  can  one  who 
Mxmpies  this  position,  conceive  a  union  of  God  with  human  nature  ? 
[f  there  are  no  persons  at  all  except  human  persons,  the  conception  of 
mman  nature,  of  humanity,  is  destitute  of  sil  reality."^ 

It  IB  plain,  we  allow,  from  what  has  been  sidd,  how  very  much  the 
Ira&qail  course  of  religious  and  theolo^cal  development  in  Anselm  dif- 
Sired  from  that  of  Augustin,  which  passed  through  so  many  stormy 
boals ;  but  both  were  led,  by  different  ways,  to  the  same  result,  that  the 
M^t  understandmg  of  tiie  truths  of  faith  can  proceed  only  from 
Qbristian  consciousness, —  presupposed  fSedth  and  inward  experience. 
She  Augustinian  principle,  respeotmg  the  relation  of  the  scientific  sys- 
bam  of  doctrines  to  faith,  ^^  fides  praecedU  inteUectumj^  was  accord- 
in^y  also  Anselm's,  and  by  his  means  first  brought  over  into  the 
nwcueval  theology.  He  unfolded  and  defended  it  m  his  controversy 
■ith  Boscelin,  although  the  latter  had,  properly  speaking,  offered 
Dotihing  against  it.  Anselm,  like  others,  seized  hold  of  the  words  in 
[miah  7 :  9, — understood  according  to  the  translation  of  the  Vulgate, 
-^  which  had  been  employed  from  very  early  times  as  a  classical 

GMxf'passage  on  this  pomt.  ^^  Eveiy  Christian,",  says  he,  ^^  must  ever 
d  &8t  the  same  faith  vnthaut  doubting;  and  while  he  loves  it,  and 
fires  according  to  it,  seek  humbly  to  discover,  so  fSu*  as  he  may  be  able, 
tbfb  reasons  whv  it  is  so.^  If  he  is  able  to  understand  them,  let  him 
pre  God  thanks.  If  he  is  not  able,  let  him  bow  his  head  m  rever- 
moo ;  for  self-confident  human  wisdom  will  sooner  break  its  own  horn 
Qtftti  succeed  in  overturning  this  rock."  He  rebukes  those  who  boldly 
start  the  highest  questions  respecting  the  faith,  before  they  have  ob- 
tained fit)m  fiedth  the  wings  of  tiie  mind.  Their  errors  he  attributes 
directly  to  the  inverted  method  which  Ihey  pursued  in  their  investig!^ 
lioiis ;  to  the  fact  that  they  were  for  having  the  mUUeetvM  precede  Uie 

*  De  fide  trinitads,  c.  ii :  Prorsns  a  spiri-  '  Qui  non  protest  intelligcre,  aliquid  esse 

tatlinmqaaestioniimdispatatioiie  sunt  ex-  hominem,  nisi  indiTiduam,  DoUateniis  in- 

si^fliandL  In  eoram  quippe  animabns  ratio,  telliget,  hominem  assunptum  esse  a  verboi 

ooae  et  princeps  et  judex  omnino  omniam  non  personam,  id  est  aliam  natoram,  non 

asbei  esse,  qoae  sant  in  homine,  sic  est  ima*  aliam  personam  esse  assomptam  ? 

ginibos  corporaiibos  obvoluta,  ut  ex  eis  se  '  Seimper  candem  fidem  indubitanter  te- 

ikm  possit  eTolvere  nee  ab  ipsis  eo,  qoae  nendo,  amando  et  secundum  iUam  vivendo, 

sola  et  para  contemplari  debet,  valeat  humiliter,  qoantum  pot«a^  (^iuaiw^  t«).\M^ 

nmn-  auQinodo  Mt- 
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fdt».  When  Bach  persons  were  moUned  to  dispate  on  matters  of 
which  thej  had  had  no  experience,  Ansehn  said,  it  was  as  if  a  bat,  or  a 
nocturnal  owl  —  creatures  that  can  see  the  heavens  only  by  m^t— 
BlK)uld  contend  respecting  the  beams  of  the  son,  at  noonday,  witii 
eagles,  that  gaze  directly  at  the  sun  himself.  ^^  first,  then,  the  heart 
must  be  purified  by  faith ;  the  eyes  must  be  enlightened  by  obsendog 
the  commandments  of  Ihe  Lord.  We  must  become  children,  in  humble 
obedience  to  the  divine  word,  before  we  can  understand  flie  wisdom 
which  God  has  hidden  from  Ihe  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  unto 
babes.  We  must  first  renounce  the  flesh,  and  live  after  the  Spirit, 
before  we  may  venture  to  investigate  the  deep  things  of  faith  ;  f(»r  the 
natural  man  has  no  perception  of  divine  things.  The  more  we  pno- 
tise,  in  active  obedience,  that  which  the  Holv  Scriptures  teach  us  fcr 
practical  living,  and  so  nourish  ourselves,  the  greater  shall  be  our 
progress  in  that  which  gives  satisfaction  to  the  cravings  of  the  niiid 
after  knowledge.  He  who  believes  not,  will  not  experience  ;  and  he 
who  haB  not  experienced,  will  not  understand ;  for,  as  high  as  actual 
experience  is  above  the  mere  hearing  of  a  thmg,  so  hig^  is  IdM  knowl- 
edge who  has  the  experience  of  faith  above  his  who  barely  knows  bj 
report.  The  practical  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  theoretical,  Aat 
not  only  can  no  one  rise  to  a  higher  stage  of  knowledge  without  fidth, 
and  keeping  the  divine  commandments, — but,  sometimes,  the  very 
understanding  bestowed  is  withdrawn,  and  faith  itself  destroyed,  b^ 
cause  a  good  conscience  has  been  neglected."  Anselm  refers  here 
to  what  St.  Paul  says,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Bomana,  respectiif 
such  as  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge. 

His  theology  pursues,  therefore,  the  two  directions ;  first,  of  defend- 
ing the  independence  of  faith,  and  its  inviolable  dignity,  against  a 
proud — or,  what  at  least  seems  to  him  a  proud  —  spirit  of  dialectical 
speculation  ;  and,  secondly,  of  pointing  out  the  rational  mode  of  ap- 
prehending and  unfolding  the  truths  of  faith,  and  showing  their  agree- 
ment with  divinely  enlightened  reason.  In  Anselm,  we  find  heart  and 
reason,  feelings  and  knowledge,  the  mystical  and  the  speculative  ele- 
ments, beautifully  united.  The  substance  and  matter  of  his  faith  was 
that  given  him  by  the  tradition  of  the  church  ;  but  his  own  subjective 
life  of  faith  had  developed  itself  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings. 
Since  that  which  pertains  to  the  church,  and  that  which  pertuns  to 
Christianity,  were  in  his  mind  intimately  fused  together  from  the  first, 
mnce  with  this  spiritual  bent  he  rtad  and  Uvti  himself  into  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  he  involuntarily  moulded  everything  he  derived 
firom  them  into  the  Catholic  form.  To  profoundness  of  feeling  and 
thought  he  united  acuteness  of  understanding ;  yet,  in  him,  profound 
thought  predominated  above  acuteness,  and  the  reli^ous  interest  was 
everywhere  the  ruling  one.  Accordingly,  it  might  easily  come  about 
that  mto  the  formal  argument,  which,  on  independent  examination, 
might  fail  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  logician,  he  would  uncon- 
sciously introduce  matter  derived  from  the  depths  of  his  religious  con- 
Bciousness,  and  so  fancy  that  he  had  demonstrated  what  he  was 
certain  of  prior  to  sAi  ptooi^  %xA  ^^XsaX  Q)Csi^T^l(^sA  ^^xj^Al  Ti^t  by  sach 
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demoDStration  become  matter  of  conviction.  Often  mnst  we  distingmsh, 
in  his  case,  between  the  profound  ideas  lying  at  bottom,  and  the  faulty 
BjUo^stio  form  of  their  settmg  forth. 

Thus,  in  Anselm,  we  see  the  different  main  directions  of  the  spirit 
{hat  actuated  his  times  harmoniously  combined.  But  the  spiritual 
elements  that  were  blended  together  in  him  became  separated  in  the 
pfogress  of  the  spiritual  life  of  this  period,  and  proceeded  to  an- 
tagomsms  which  belong  amongst  the  most  significant  appearances  of 
ihe  twelfth  century.  Controversies  arose  which  were  at  first  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  conduct  the  unfoldmg  process  of  theology  to  its 
decision.  In  particular,  the  abbot  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  Abe- 
lard,  in  the  be^^nning  of  the  twelfth  century,  appear  to  us  as  the 
fepreaentatives  of  the  two  main  theolo^cal  directions  that  started 
fiirth  from  the  unity  in  which  they  had  been  combined  in  Anselm ; 
one,  issuing  from  the  life  of  feeling,  the  praotico-mystical ;  the  other, 
the  dialectical  tendency. 

In  the  first  place,  as  it  respects  Bernard,  it  will  be  necessary  here 
.  to  refer  back,  to  what  we  observed  in  the  history  of  monasticism,  con- 
cerning his  religious  position.  We  saw  that  the  experience  of  the 
heart,  growing  out  of  faith,  was  with  him  the  mam  thing ;  that  he 
aDowed  that  sort  of  knowledge  in  religion  alone  to  be  the  right  one, 
which  leads  man  back  into  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart,  and  teaches 
hnn  to  be  humble.  The  man,  whose  entire  life  belonged  to  monastn 
cism,  and  that  mode  of  intuition  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it, —  con- 
templating the  matter  from  this  pomt  of  view, —  did  not  consider  the 
lughest  aim  of  the  Christian  life  as  genuine  Christianity  required  that 
he  should  do, —  the  bumanization  of  the  divine,  the  ennobling  of  all 
that  is  human  by  a  divine  principle  of  life, — but  a  stage  of  Christian 
perfection  above  the  purely  human ;  a  soaring  upward  of  the  contempla- 
tive spirit,  that  leaves  all  that  is  human  behind  it.  The  highest,  to  his 
apprehension,  is  not  that  which  is  to  be  reached  by  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  powers  of  man's  nature  ;  but  it  is  the  rapture 
of  inspuiition,  which,  overlcaprng  all  intermediate  stages,  antedates  the 
intuition  of  the  life  eternal.  ''  The  greatest  man,"  says  Bernard,  ^^is 
he,  who  despising  the  use  of  things  and  of  sense, —  so  tax  as  human 
fruity  may  be  permitted  to  do  so, —  not  by  a  slowly  ascending  pro- 
gression, but  by  a  sudden  spring,  is  sometimes  wont  to  reach  in  con- 
templation those  lofty  heights."^  To  this  kind  he  reckons  the  account 
of  ot.  Paul,  how  ho  was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.^  He  dis- 
tinguishes three  different  stages,  or  positions :  ^'  That  of  a  practically 
pious  hfe,  maintained  amidst  the  relations  of  civil  society,  where  sense 
and  the  things  of  sense  are  used  in  a  sober  and  orderly  manner, 
according  to  tiie  will  of  God ;  second,  where  one  rises  by  a  gradually 
progressive  knowledge  from  the  revelation  of  God's  invisible  essence, 

*  Omnino  maximas,  qui  spreto  ipso  luu  consueidt     De  ooondcntione,  lib.  r,  c.  i, 

Rmm  et  scnsuam,  quantum  quiucm  hu-  ^  3. 

manac  fragilitati  fas  est,  non  ascensoriis  '  Ezcessos,  non  asccnsus,  nam  nptnm 

eradibus,  sed  inopinatis  exccssibus  avolare  potiua  foiwe,  qoam  ascendiiset  ipMM  fW^ 

mteidiim  contemplando  ad  ilia  gablimia  liibet. 
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in  creation,  to  that  essence  itself ;  third,  and  highest,  where  the  spril 
collects  its  energies  within  itself,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  diyinelj  snstunedi 
divests  itself  of  things  human,  to  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  Ood.i 
At  this  last  stage,  the  man  attains  immediately  to  that  which  is  ths 
aim  of  all  aims,  the  experience  of  the  divine.  To  the  same  point,  the 
other  two  stages  also  tend,  but  by  a  longer  way.  That  whidi  ii 
highest,  cannot  be  taught  by  words,  but  only  revealed  ibiaa^  the 
Spirit.  No  language  can  explain  it ;  but  we  may  by  prayer  and 
purity  of  heart  attain  to  it,  after  we  have  prepared  ourselves  for  it  by 
a  worthy  life." 

Again,  he  compares  together  the  three  different  relations  of  the 
mind  to  the  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  expressed  by  ojnnion,  fiath, 
and  intellectual  apprehension  (opinio y  fideSy  inteUeettut) .  '^  Intellectoil 
apprehension"  proceeds  from  rational  knowledge ;  fidth  reposes  oa 
authority ;  opinion  holds  only  to  the  probable.  The  two  former  are  ia 
possession  of  the  truth,  but  in  different  ways ;  faith  possesses  the  tralh, 
but  enveloped  and  hid  under  a  veil ;  intellect  possesses  it  unveiled, 
and  revealed.  -It  is  especially  important  to  distinguish  these  ftreo 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  to  hold  them  to  their  respective  proiinees; 
to  take  care  that  faith  does  not  seize,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  npoB 
what  belongs  to  bare  opinion ;  or  that  opinion  does  not  call  in  questioo 
the  settled  convictions  of  faith.    If  opinion  aflbrms  with  authority,  it  il 

f)resumptuous.    If  faith  companies  with  doubt,  it  is  weak.     If  intd- 
ection  attempts  to  force  open  the  sealed  treasure  of  fiuth,  it  is  waAtoa 
self-will  rebelling  against  the  majesty  of  the  divine.    Fiuth  is  a  mat 
prelibation  of  truth,  as  yet  not  made  clear, —  a  foretaste,  growing  out 
of  the  bent  of  the  will.^    The  following  characters,  or  marks,  therefore, 
are  brought  together  in  faith  :  the  bent  of  the  will,  whereby  conviction 
is  determined  ;  practical  appropriation  of  the  truth  ;  living  fellowship 
with  divine  things,  which  are  still  hidden  from  knowledge.    Conviction 
hero  is  not  determined  by  outward  reasons,  as  in  the  case  of  knoiri- 
edge ;  it  proceeds  from  something  subjective,  from  a  bent  of  the  dis- 
position towards  the  divine ;  and  the  conviction  which  proceeds  from 
this  source  is  a  sure  one.     Intellection  is  a  certain  and  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  invisible.     The  difference,  therefore,  between  intellection 
and  faith,  is  not  constituted  by  the  degree  of  certainty,  but  by  the 
degree  of  clearness ;  that  being  wrapped  up  in  faith  which  is  unfolded 
to  intellection.3    "  There  is  nothing  we  long  to  know,  more  than  that 
which  we  already  know  by  faith ;  l£erefore  we  desire  that,  to  the  ce^ 
tainty  already  given  in  faith,  should  be  added  the  clearness  of  knowl- 
edge.    To  our  blessedness  nothing  more  will  be  wanting,  when  that 
wluch  is  already  certain  to  us  by  faith  shall  also  be  seen  by  us  without 


*  DispensatiTa  est  considcratio,  sensibus  divinitas  adjavattir,  rcbas   hnmanis  exi- 

sensibilibasque  rebus  ordinate  et  socialiter  mens  ad  contcmplandum  Deam. 

ntens  ad  promcrcndum  Deum.    Acstima-  '  Voluntaria  quacdam  et  certa  praelilA' 

tiva  est  considcratio  prudcnter  ac  diligcn-  tio  necdum  propalatae  veritatis. 

ter  quacqne  scrutans   ac   pondcram    ad  ^  Quod  ctsi  non  habct  inccrtam,noni]i>' 

Testiganduin    Deum.       Speculativa    est  gis  quam  intellectos,  habet  tamen  inTolo* 

conflideratio  se  in  se  oolUgeaa  ^\^  (^\iBSi\nxiv  cx^axD.^  ^^EAietfii^VBXftUsAUia* 
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>?ail.''^  It  would  tiierefore  be  doing  Bernard  injustice  to  assert  that 
m  altogether  discarded  the  striving  after  knowledge,  that  he  was  a 
tranger  to  all  such  longings  of  the  mind.  The  satisfaction  of  this 
leed,  implanted  in  the  mind,  he  reckoned  in  fact  among  the  things 
bftt  constitute  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  life  ;  nor  would  he  banish 
■eh  a  striving  even  from  the  condition  of  the  present  life,  although 
le  himself  was  more  inclined  to  that  contemplation  which  is  fed  from 
he  heart.  But  a  striving,  not  conscious  of  its  proper  limits,  not 
espectmg  the  sacred  precincts  of  faith,  violating  the  simplicity  and 
inmility  of  faith  and  the  warmth  of  feeling,  the  striving  of  sfpecula- 
ioD,  was  hateful  to  him.  Had  speculative  theology  ever  marched 
BWard  in  the  path  marked  out  by  Anselm,  Bernard  could  easily  have 
ome  to  an  understanding  with  it ;  and,  although  his  own  path  was  a 
iferent  one,  yet  have  entertained  friendly  feelings  toward  it.  But 
be  case  was  altered  by  the  bold  appearance  of  Abelard. 

Peter  Abelard,  bom  1079,  at  Palais,  not  far  from  Nantes  in  Bre- 
inj,  was  already  in  the  first  years  of  his  youth  seized  with  an  enthu- 
iesm  for  those  dialectical  studies.  He  was  endowed  with  splendid 
Atnral  gifts ;  but  he  was  perhaps  too  conscious  also  of  this  fact.'  A 
M>  intense  feeling  of  self,  that  constantly  received  fresh  nourishment 
Eom  the  brilliant  recognition  which  his  talents  soon  met  with,  was  the 
und  failing  which,  from  the  outset  to  the  evening  of  his  life,  he  had 
qiccially  to  contend  against,  and  which  contributed  to  involve  him  in 
bipae  strong  trials  that  finally  reacted  to  chastise  and  purify  his  heart. 
b  soon  fell  into  controversy  with  his  teachers ;  for  example,  with  that 
nowned  dialectician,  master  of  a  realistic  school,  William  de  Cham- 
eaux  of  Paris.  In  Melun,  Corbeil,  Paris,  he  acquired,  by  his  profi- 
iency  in  dialectics,  a  great  name  and  much  approbation.  From  the 
body  of  philosophy,  he  was  desirous  of  passing  over  to  theology ; 
Ithough  he  was  still  far  from  possessing  that  disposition  of  heart  with- 
nt  which  such  studies  cannot  be  successfully  prosecuted.  He  went 
>  Laon,  to  hear  Anselm,  then  a  famous  teacher  ;  but  not  finding  him- 
Blf  satisfied  with  his  teachmgs,  soon  had  the  boldness  to  stand  forth 
I  teacher  himself,  in  rivalship  with  his  master.  Driven  thence,  he 
elook  himself  to  Paris ;  and  there,  by  his  philosophical  and  theological 
Mstares,  he  created  a  great  sensation.  From  Borne,  Italy,  all  parts 
C  France,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  young  men  flocked  to  hear  him. 
lis  fiune  and  plentiful  income  tempted  him  to  remit  more  and  more  a 

Tr  watchfulness  over  himself,  so  that  he  gradually  let  drop  the  reins 
abandoned  himself  to  his  pleasures.^     He   himself  afterwards 

'  Nil  aatem  malamns  scire,  qnam  qaae  runt,  qnos   Latinomm    celcbrat   stndiosa 

de  Jam  scimus.    Nil  sapcrerit  ad  beatita-  doctrina.    Dialecdca  ed.  Cousin,  p.  228. 

inem,  cum,  quae  jam  carta  sunt  nobis  fide,  'Abelard  says  of  himself,  in  his  Historia 

rmt  aeque  et  nuda.  calamitatum :  Cum  jam  me  solum  in  mnn- 

'  In  a  work  written  in  a  later  period  of  do  superesse  philosophum  aestimarcm,  nee 

ii  life,  ailer  his  various  misfortunes,  he  uUam  ulterius  inquictationem  formidarem, 

qri  of  himself:  Confido  in  ea,  quae  mihi  frena  libidini  coepi  luxare,  qui  antea  yixe- 

ii)gior  est,  ingenii  abundantio,  ipso  co-  ram  continentissime.    £t  quo  aroplius  in 

peimnte   scientiarum    dispensatorc,    non  philosophia  Tel  sacra  lectione  proreceram, 

MKaora  me  praestiturum  eloc^uentiae  peri-  amplina  a  philosophis  et  divinis  immundi* 

•teticae  munimenta,  quam  illi  praestite-  tia  vitae  recedebua. 
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Tecognized,  in  the  misfortunes  which  he  thus  brought  upon  himself,  tk 
means  appointed  by  divine  providence  for  removing  the  moral  disorden 
of  his  life,  among  which  he  names  in  particular  pride  and  Inzmy.^ 
The  outrageous  inflictions  he  suffered,  induced  him  to  withdraw  fiw 
the  world,  and  in  the  year  1119  he  entered,  as  monk,  the  abbey  tl 
St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  Here  he  was  importunately  beset  with  peti- 
tions, from  many  of  his  earlier  disciples  and  other  young  clemrnea, 
to  recommence,  in  a  new  sense  and  spirit,  and  for  the  gloiy  <n  God, 
those  courses  of  lectures,  which  he  had  formerly  ^ven  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  money  and  a  name.  The  monks  of  St.  Denis,  with  unv 
licentious  manners,  rejoiced  at  any  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  i 
severe  and  bitter  censor,  and  were  tiierefore  extremely  urgent  that  he 
should  follow  this  invitation.  A  priory  belonging  to  this  abbey,  aai 
bordering  on  the  province  of  count  Theobald  of  Champagne,  w» 
g^vcn  up  to  him  for  this  object :  and  soon  he  became,  once  more,  die 
centre  of  attraction  for  the  youth,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  lui 
lectures,  so  that  neither  rooms  nor  means  of  subsistence  sufficed  far 
their  accommodation.'  It  is  true,  he  still  continued  to  busy  himself 
here  also  with  the  explanation  of  ancient  authors,  and  the  reeohtkm 
of  dialectic  questions ;  but  the  new  and  more  serious  turn  which  mie- 
fortune  had  ^ven  to  his  mind,  induced  him  to  direct  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  theological  sulyects,  which  he  treated  accorffing 
to  his  own  peculiar  dialectical  method. 

In  compuance  with  the  wishes  of  his  auditors,  he  c<Mnmenced  ea- 
bodying  his  theological  doctrines  in  a  work,  in  which,  doubtless,  he 
intended  to  embrace  the  whole  system  of  faith,  but  which  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity ;  Theologia^  or  Introdudh 
in  Theologiam.^  From  this  work,  it  appears  evident  that  a  contro- 
versy had  ali*eady  broken  out  between  the  dialectical  and  the  practi- 
cal church  party.  Abelard  writes,  not  without  a  certain  degree  of 
excitement,  against  tlie  antagonist  of  the  new  dialectical  method. 
He  makes  it  a  matter  of  complaint,  that  so  many,  who  had  no  concep- 
tion of  a  rational  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  sought  to  console 
themselves  for  their  inaptitude  by  extolling  in  the  highest  terms  that 
glowing  zeal  of  faith,  by  virtue  of  which  one  believes  without  inquiry 
or  examination.^  lie  describes  them,  therefore,  as  the  advocates  of » 
blind  belief  on  mere  authority.  lie  says,  in  opposition  to  such,  that, 
in  following  their  notions,  no  means  would  be  left  to  refute  the  follow- 
ers of  a  false  religion  and  to  reclaim  them  from  thoir  errors.    AD 


*  Cum  ij;itur  totojj  in  snpcrbia  atquc  prc:«sion :  Sacrac  cruditionis  snmma  qii« 
Inxaria  laborarcm,  utrius(juc  morbi  rcmc-  divinac  soripturac  introductio. 

dium  divina  mihi  gratia,  licet  nolcnti,  con-  ^  Nunc  plnrimi  solatium  snae  imperitiM 

tnlit.  quacrunt,  ut  cum  ca  dc  fide  doccrc  nitoii' 

*  He  himself,  in  givinp^  the  history  of  his  tur,  cjuae  ut  ctiam  intelligi  possint,  dis; 
misfortune,  remarks  with  regard  to  his  lee-  sercro  non  snfKciunt,  illnm  maxime  fi^^i 
tares,  what  certainly  wc  have  no  reason  to  fer\'orem  commcndent,  qui  ca  quae  dit*?* 
consider  as  exaggerated  :  Ad  (juas  tanta  tur,  anteqnam  intclligat,  cnrdit,  ct  priiu  his 
scholurium  multiiudo  confluxit,  ut  nee  lo-  asscntit  ac  rccipit,  qoam  qaae  ipM  ROt 
cus  hospitiis  nee  terra  suffiireret  alimcntis.  vidcat  ct,  an  recipienda  sint,  agnoscat  MB 

'  In  iiis  preface,  Uo  exen  \im»  x^q  ex-  vcq  c%v^^%\»)^»KA!d&t.    Lib.  ii,  p.  1061. 
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iAolators,  too,  might  plant  themselves  on  the  same  principle.^  If  this 
party  affinned  that  the  truths  God  had  revealed  could  not  be  under- 
flfeood  in  the  present  life,  this  would  lead  to  Montanism :  it  would  follow 
liraim  it,  that  the  sacred  authors  had  been  blind  instruments  of  the 
Hdy  S{Hrit,  and  did  not  themselves  understand  what  they  wrote.  A 
fittth  that  sprung  up  so  easily,  that  was  not  the  result  of  examination, 
60«dd  never  possess  firmness.  He  appealed  to  the  words  of  Sirach, 
19 :  4 :  *^  He  who  believes  soon,  is  fickle-minded."  Men  who  are 
mot  of  easy  faith,  require  reasons,  that  may  determine  them  to  believe 
either  rational  arguments  or  facts.  Thus  Thomas,  Paul,  were  led  to 
die  fiuth  by  facts ;  and  the  greater  the  difficulty  which  Paul  encoun- 
tered in  making  his  way  to  the  fiuth,  the  stronger  his  futh  proved  to 
be  after  his  conversion."  He  argued,  that  this  apostle  preferred  the 
flft  ci  prophecy  above  all  other  gUts  of  the  Spirit,  because  it  enabled 
urn  to  expound  that  which  is  contamed  in  the  collective  matter  of 
religioas  consciousness,  in  a  way  calculated  to  convince  others ;  and 
undervalued  the  gift  of  tongues,  because  the  former  faculty  was  not 
eooneoted  with  it.> 

He  distinguished  different  stages  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  ftith.  In  the  way  just  described,  arises  only  the  first  degree  of 
lUtli)  religious  conviction,  determined  by  the  force  of  rational  arga- 
ments  or  of  objective  fisMsts.  This  is,  as  yet,  no  such  &ith  as  hm 
merit  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d.  From  this  is  developed,  by  the  superven- 
tion of  love,  a  fiftith  which,  without  allowing  itself  to  be  led  astray  by 
ontward  appearances,  recognizes  something  as  indisputably  true,  on 
aeeoont  of  Crod's  word ;  where  the  love  that  trusts  in  God  requires  no 
other  reason  ;  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham's  faith.^  But  the  first  men- 
tioned  faith  is  only  a  preparatory  step,  though  not  on  that  account  to 
be  despised.  Abelard,  accordingly,  supposes  the  following  process  of 
development.  ^^  One  first  inquires  into  the  reasons,  which  show  the 
tnith  of  Christianity  ;  thus,  faith  obtdns  its  warrant.  Out  of  thia 
proceeds  next,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  confidence  of 
leli^ous  conviction  in  reference  to  things  unseen.  Faith  ever  has 
reference  to  the  invisible  things  of  God.  The  visible  and  sensaome 
may  furnish  a  foothold  or  occasion  for  faith,  an  outward  vehicle, 
whereby  that  which  is  the  object  of  faith  manifests  itself  to  the  mind ; 
bat  not  the  object  of  faith  itself.  Even  Thomas,  to  whom  our  Lord 
said,  ^  thou  believest  because  thou  hast  seen,'  did  not  believe  on  that 
which  he  saw.  He  $aw  the  sensible  appearance,  and  he  believed  only 
in  Gk)d,  concealed  under  the  same."^ 

'  Cojosqne  popali  fides,  qaantamcanqiie  Abrahae,  qui  contra  spem  in  spem  credidi^ 

aatmat  ftilutatem,  refelli  non  poterit    He-  ncc  natarae  poMibilitatom,  scd  promitten- 

tpondcre  poterit,  secondam  nos  ipsosetiam  tis  attendit  veritatem.    Lib.  ii,  p.  1060. 

de  fide  ratiocinandam  non  esse,  nee  a  nobis  *  If  Abelard  (lib.  ii,  p.  1061 )  called  faith, 

alioa  iiBpeti  debero,  nnde  nos  ab  aliis  cen-  as  compared  to  intnition  (ipsaram  remm 

gemos  impetendos  non  esse.    Lib.  ii,  p.  experientia  per  ipsam  earom  praescntiaiii 

1059.  —  cognitio),  simply  in  this  relation,  the  ex- 

'Thoshe  explains  the  prophetari:  Ea  istimatio  non   apparentinm,  an  explana- 

{^ue  dicuntur  exponere  et  eomm  intelli-  tion  which  was  interpreted  so  much  to  his 

fsntuim  aperire^  L.  c.  p.  106S.  discredit,  yet  he  in  nowise  intended  by 

'  Distinciiitiir  itiique  fides  talis  a  fide  this  to  pat  fiuth  on  a  \e\Q\  VviYv  o\}ti^x  initT^ 
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Among  the  germs  of  a  new  thcolo^eal  developmenti  which  Abelnl 
mdy  faildl  to  prosecute  far  enough,  and  take  ^Ivantage  of,  bekng^ 
this  also,  that,  in  allotting  to  faith  its  peculiar  prorinoe  and  determimm 
its  limits,  he  separated  from  it  things  that  concerned  not  the  religkM 
interest,  things  that  to  this  were  a  matter  of  indifference ;  as,  fi)r  ei- 
ample,  the  question  whether  Christ  was  a  man  of  this  or  that  statnni 
whether  he  had  preached  in  this  or  that  city :  ^  a  distinction  wUdi 
might  have  led  him  still  fiEirther  to  separate  that  which  is  properiy  n 
article  of  faith  from  that  which  is  not  such,  but  belongs  to  toa  luni 
class  with  other  historical  facts ;  and  in  the  sacred  Soriptores  thea- 
selves,  to  separate  that  which  is  properly  the  word  of  God,  firom  imt 
which  is  not  such  ;  and  we  may  actually  find,  in  Abclard,  the  in&ir 
tions  of  a  freer  mode  of  apprehending  the  idea  of  inspiration.  la 
connection  with  thb  particular,  must  be  taken  also  a  remark  of  ikf 
in  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  perh^  wliii 
the  gospel  has  taught  concemmg  fiEdth,  hope,  and  charity  ought  anSee 
for  salvation."^ 

Lying  at  the  basis  of  all  Abelard's  teachings,  is  the  distindioa 
which  he  makes  between  religion  in  itself,  tiiat  has  its  root  in  tho  hettty 
— the  substance  of  faith  in  itself,  and  the  knowledge  thence  derived| 
the  development  of  that  which  is  given  in  immediate  consciousness,  naim 
the  form  of  knowledge.  Therefore,  he  employs  in  defence  of  A0 
dialectic  science,  an  argument  of  the  same  sort  as  the  Alexandiia 
church-teachers  had  employed  before  hun,  that,  although  nothing  ii 
gained  by  that  science  for  fcuth  in  itself,  yet  thereby  the  faculty  il 
acquired  of  unfolding  and  vindicating  scientifically  the  truths  oltuSu 
Two  individuals  may  be  equal  as  to  tho  strength  of  their  faith  and 
piety  ;  and  still,  on  tiie  side  of  Christian  knowledge,  one  may  be  emi- 
nently superior  to  the  other,  because  he  is  enabled,  by  his  earlier  scien* 
tific  culture,  to  present  the  common  object-matter  of  Christian  faith  in 
a  scientific  form.  Piety,  without  scientific  study,  can  here  avail  noth- 
ing. Ho  was  wont,  for  illustration,  to  compare  Paul  and  Augustin  on 
the  one  hand,  with  Peter  and  Martin  of  Tours  on  the  other.  The  two 
former  have  no  advantage,  in  respect  of  piety,  over  the  two  latter;  yet 
they  are  as  distinguished  from  them  in  point  of  knowledge,  as  ve 
might  be  led  to  suppose  they  would  be,  from  their  earlier  scientific 
education.^    Those  remarks  of  Abelard  are  grounded  on  a  mode  of 

fancies  and  opinions,  or  to  disparage  its  est,  quia  sive  credantnr  siye  non  credaatir 

worth.     At  tnc  name  time,  he  made  it  nullnm  incurrimns  periculum.     (The  a* 

prominent,  thiit  faith  is  the  substantia  rcram  amplcs  are  taken  from  tlie  Sentences.) 

non  apparentium,  which,  in  the  Sentences,  '  Lib.  i.  p.  493 :     Safficere  saluti  fortMtf 

soon  to  1)0  more  particularly  described,  ed.  poterant  ca,  qaae  eTangelium  de  tide  et  v* 

Rheinwald,  c.  ii  (which  section  on  faith  et  caritate  tradiderat     Which  asttcrtion  M 

corresponds  in  all  rcs|K!cts  with  the  Intro-  contrived,  however,  to  reconcile  with  tiff 

duct  theol.  p.  980),  he  thus  explains  :  Fun-  church  doctrine,  assuming  that  our  Lord 

damentum  et  origo,  unde  ad  speranda  ali-  had  reserved  many  things  to  be  arrangsd 

qua  penlucimur,  crcdendo  scilicet  primum  and  ordered  by  the  apostles  and  later  ft 

ea  esse,  ut  postmodum  spcremus.     Ar^u-  thers,  which,  after  having  been  once  ordiiB* 

roentum  non  a{)parcntium,  hoc  est  prooa-  ed,  could  not  be  disrcgsmicd  without  peiil 

tio,  quod  sint  uliqua  non  apparentia.  to  salvation. 

'  Sunt  autcm  plura  ad  Deum  pcrtinentia,  '  Paulus  quippe  Apostolus  licet  noa  ms* 

quae  crcdi  rel  uon  crcdi  nostra  non  inter-  jor  merito  quam  Petnu  ridefttar,  fd  coo- 
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apprehending  the  idea  of  inspiration  somewhat  different  from  the  one 
mmmon  at  Uiat  time,  on  a  habit  of  distinguishing  the  divine  and  the 
Iniman  elements  in  inspiration ;  for  it  follows,  indeed,  from  this,  that 
flie  different  ways  in  which  Peter  and  Paul  present  divine  truth,  are 
to  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to  a  divine  causaltj,  as  to  the  difference 
of  fheir  human  individuality,  and  of  their  human  education.  It  is 
•rident,  what  a  germ  was  herein  contained  of  a  quite  different  view 
of  tiie  Bible,  of  quite  different  principles  of  biblical  interpretation, 
ftom  any  which  then  prevailed.  Abelard,  certainly,  was  not  aware 
of  all  the  wide  differences  here  involved ;  but  we  shaU  see,  however, 
fllat  he  did  consciously  ^ve  another  shaping  to  the  idea  of  inspiration* 
-  Furthermore,  he  held  that,  in  defending  divine  truth  agunst  those 
who  attacked  it  with  the  weapons  of  worldly  science,  it  was  absolutely 
ftecessary  to  place  one's  self  at  their  position,  and  to  become  acquainted 
iddi  and  apply  the  arts  which  they  made  use  of.'  We  should  carefully 
fiBtingmsh,  m  worldly  science,  that  which  is  God's  gift  in  it,  from 
A  which  arises  from  man's  abuse  of  it.  ^^  Far  be  it  from  us  to  believe 
I  God,  who  makes  use  of  evil  itself  to  promote  good,  should  not  also 
i^' order  all  the  arts  which  are  his  ^fts,  that  they  too  may  subserve 
liv  t^<^i  however  much  they  may  be  perverted  by  bad  men."'  Upon 
IUb  principle,  the  connection  between  God's  work  and  human  cuitore 
Afomi  be  recognized  even  in  the  church-teachers  and  apostles  them- 
ariitee.'    When  Paul  says,  ^^  knowledge  puffeth  up,"  tbe  very  remaA 

Cadpposes  that  it  is  sometUng  good  in  itself;  for  pride  fixes  upon 
t  which,  in  itself  considered,  is  good.  Still,  Abelard  by  no  means 
Hi  himself  bound  to  give  a  complete  demonstration  and  a  complete 
kiiowledge  of  tiie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  distinguishes  between 
iMellection  (the  inteUigere)^  which  corresponds  to  the  position  of  faith, 
and  cognition  (the  eognoscere),  or  the  full  intuition  of  the  life  eternal.^ 
And  he  expressly  declared :  ^*  We  do  not  promise,  on  this  point,  to 
leach  the  troth, —  a  task  to  which  we  hold  that  neither  ourselves,  nor 
tsDj  other  mortal,  is  competent;  but  we  promise  to  teach  at  least 
iomething  probable^  something  which  approximates  near  to  human 
fWeon,  and  which  stands  in  no  contradiction  with  our  holy  faith."^ 

He  was  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  that  rationalist  view  which 
denies  miracles.  He  defended  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  against  an 
inogant  philosophy ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  be  led  to  see  the  connec* 
tkm  Detween  his  view  of  miracles  and  his  doctrine  concernmg  almighty 


Aafiinitiniui  qaam  Maitinnt,  tanto  '  Ne  a  donii  cjtu  alienae  yiderentar 

Dterqae  altero  majorcm  in  doctrina  saecalares  literae,  si  ad  naUam  els  com- 

IJlMbun  post  convereionem  habait,  anaDto  modnm  nteretnr.  Lib.  ii,  p.  1053. 

tntea  majorc  literamm  scientia  pollebat.  *  In  opposition  to  those  who  maintained 

lib.  ii,  p.  1053.  that  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Trinitr 

*  Alio  modo  non  possnmns,  nisi  has  qnas  was  resenred  to  the  life  eternal,  Abelard 

Mnrenint  rationes,  ex  ipsomm  anibos  aflis-  says,  L  c.  p.  1061 :  IWecto  aliad  est  intel- 

nnraa.  Lib.  ii,  p.  1047.  ligero  sea  credere,  aliad  cognoscere  sea 

"  Abeit  enim  hoc,  at  credamos  Deam,  manifestare,  cop^itio,  that  is,  ipsanim  re- 

qoi  malis  qaoqae  ipsis  bene  atitar,  non  mm  ezperientia  per  ipsam  earam  prae- 

nene  etiam  omnes  artes,  qaae  eias  dona  sant,  sentiam. 

Ordinnpe,  at  haec  qaoqae  ejus  majestati  *  L.C1047. 
teerriant,  qnantamcanqoe  male  bis  abo- 

82* 
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power,  and  fbe  creatkm  and  gynmamA  of  the  troiU.  Hb 
and  1m  prindplea  led  bm  oolj  00  fiur  as  to  oombat  the  tnpmfmkaaSml^ 
winch  affinned  an  abeohite  antagonisni  between  flie  eapenntand  mt, 
the  natural,  and  to  denumatrato  flie  hannonioiiB  oonneelMMi  between  jji 
two.  From  thia  bannoiuoiia  agreement  between  flie  eapenataal  iif: 
the  natoral,  ahowing  the  work  of  one  God  in  onpnal  ereation  mk  it* 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  he  pooeeded,  aa  a  atattin^point,  tojittli^iiK 
emnlovment  of  the  worldly  aoienoea  hr  the  demee  of  CmialaBiljIf 
ana  of  its  dootrinee ;  aayinff  of  the  opponents  agunet  whom  he  hditf 
contend,  ^  that  they  treated  (he  matter  aa  if  God'a  wcnla  of  mmtm' 
stood  m  contradiction  with  diyme  rerelation  and  ttie  tratiia  of  fidU%- 
He  maintained,  on  the  contrair,  tiiat  men  were  bomiid  to  eeak  #r^ 
analopes  of  things  anpematoral,  by  tracing  out  Ae  eoimeetiQB  ef  tf 
God^s  works  m  nature.  IntfaisyieWyhefiMmareaaonibrliiefiMMii 
nae  of  parables  in  the  Kble,— >God  takmg aanilitadea  fiom UMBMh' 
dom  of  natmre  for  the  remaentation  of  hiriier  tmtfia.'  -  Qwteb 
accordance  with  tUa  yiew  of  the  connection  between  revelatMNi  sbIl 
nature,  he  soppoeed  that  in  histonr  also  fliere  waa  no  encli  aiu# 
contrariety  between  revelation  and  natural  devekitBnent»  but  et^gHL* 
here  after  intormediato  linka,  and  waa  dispoeed  to  find,  in  tta 
derelopment  of  reason  aoHmgit  the  andenta,  a  point  of 
rerealed  tmths ;  and  tins  direction  of  thoodity  iniAich  he  agreed 
flic  Alexandrian  theolosy,  would  have  probably  led  him  abo  to  m 
rseolts  as  it  had  the  doer  Alexandrian  drardhtoachemy  if  tibe 
of  the  church  doctrine  had  not  confined  him.  .>r 

But  if  the  truth  was,  that  even  the  Alexandrians  themadveay  in  flii' 
striving  after  a  pomt  of  mediation,  had  allowed  titemaelves  to  to 
deceived  by  apparent  analogies ;  the  same  mig^t  happen  i^  aM 
eadly  with  Abelard,  since  he  knew  the  Greek  j&loeojdiera  only  fipaa 
the  reprts  of  others,  his  ignorance  of  the  Greek  hinguage  not  pernio 
ting  him  to  go  back  to  the  very  sources.'  WhOe  it  was  impoesiUe  fir 
him  to  arrive  at  any  unprejudiced  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  aaoitst 
philosophers,  he  was  still  less  in  a  condition  to  gam  any  correct  ndkal 
respecting  their  lives,  and  respecting  antiquity  genenuly.  Having  as 
patience  with  the  worldly  lives  of  many  churchmen  and  monks  wkil 
own  times,  he  was  the  more  mclined  to  draw  an  idealised  |nctare  of  Al 
strictness  of  life  maintained  by  the  andent  philoeofd^ers,  which  he  hsU 
up  for  the  purpose  of  shaming  those  Christians.  And  in  this  monl 
perfection  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  he  found  a  reason  for  supposiog 
that  God  allowed  them  to  attain  already  to  the  knowledge  c^  thou 
truths ;  that  he,  through  his  grace,  vouchsafed  to  them  such  iUanuM* 

^  Quasi  sacrae  fidei  et  divinis  ntionibiu  gandeat  proprietate,  nt  ad  eloqiieBtiaB  n- 

ipaa«  nauirae  reram  a  Deo  conditarom  in-  nniiMttem  ipsisrenim  natoria  jaztaaUoM 

onicae  Wdentar.   lib.  ii,  p.  1054.  similitodinem  pro  verbia  acriptum  makt  oA 

'  In  tantnm  rcro  in  ipsa  factara  delecta-  qoam  propriae  locutionia  InMigiitattBi  fi* 

tos  Deoa,  nt  frequenter  ipi it  rerom  natnria,  qoL    L.  c. 

qoas  creavit,  se  fi^rari  magis  qoam  Terbia  '  Abelard  laja^  in  his  Loeie  (ed.  Oonii^ 

nostris,  quae  nos  confinximns  aut  inreni-  p.S05),  that  he  had  read  nomngof  flato^ 

mns,  exprimi  velit,  at  magis  ipsa  rerom  booanaa  hia  woiki  had  mat  ban  tnMkMi 

aimiiitmuBSi  quaai  T«rtMram  voKUeqcua.  \Bto\iti3a» 
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(D,  in  order  to  evince^  by  their  example,  how  much  more  well-pleasing 
Um  was  a  life  abstracted  from  the  world,  than  one  devoted  to  its 
Msaies.^  Abelard  supposed  especially  that,  in  the  idea  of  humility^ 
flie  recognition  of  Gt)d  as  the  founcain-head  of  all  true  wisdom,  a 
lalioiiship  might  be  traced  between  the  Socratico-Platonic  and  the 
iristian  positions ;  and  that  therefore  what  Paul  says  concerning  ibe 
•de  of  worldly  wisdom,  could  not  have  referred  to  Socrates  and  Plato. 
le  whole  description  which  Paul  gives,  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
■Bile  to  the  Romans,  of  the  corruption  of  the  pagan  world,  could,  as 
seemed  to  him,  have  no  reference  to  philosophers  so  distinguished 
r  their  strict,  abstemious  lives,  but  must  have  applied  to  a  few  cases, 
tiier  than  to  the  majority .^  And  it  is  here  evident  we  must  allow 
Bty  setting  forth  as  he  did  the  lives  of  the  ancient  philosophers  after  an 
Mdised  pattern,  and  approximating  the  antique  stendard  more  nearly 
the  Christian,  he  would  thus  be  led  to  overlook  that  which  is  pecu- 
KT  to  the  latter,  the  characterizing  distinction  between  nature  and 
BDe,  between  aU  other  human  qualities  and  the  specifically  Christian. 
SI,  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  those  ancients  could,  by 
moral  perfection,  without  Christ,  have  ever  attuned  to  salvation. 
the  contrary,  he  declared  expressly  that  faith  in  the  Saviour  is  a 
of  salvation  necessary  for  all ;  but  he  would  not  allow  that  this 
idi  was  wanting  in  the  above-mentioned  philosophy ;  for,  had  not  the 
ffaib  prophesied  concerning  the  Redeemer,  some  of  them  even  more 
mlj  than  any  of  the  prophets  ?  And  notlung  certain  could  be  infer- 
d  from  the  silence  of  the  ancients ;  nor  was  the  annunciation  of  a 
moor  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  every  one  of  the  prophets.^ 
If  we  inquire  into  the  relation  of  Abelard's  dogmatic  bent,  as  seen 
this  work,  to  that  of  Anselm,  we  shall  find  that  the  former  agrees 
mewhat  with  the  latter  m  his  principle,  that  '^  fides  prciecedit  intd" 
arum."  He  saw,  also,  that  rehgion  has  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  that 
e  tarue  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  futh  presupposed  their  reception  by 
e  heart,  and  that  inner  experience  which  comes  from  faith.  But  in 
■  view  of  the  way  in  which  this  fidth  arises, —  in  his  notion  of  an 
intellection"  going  before  faith, —  he  turned  from  the  direction  of 
Melm.  He  assumed,  as  his  own  position,  that  faith  proceeds  first 
Dm  inquiry,  that  it  works  itself  out  of  doubt  by  means-  of  rational 
▼estigation.  In  this  respect,  then,  he  makes  faith  develop  itself 
rt  of  intellection,  because  one  must  first  know  why  and  what  he 
iKeves,  before  he  can  believe  ;  though,  in  another  respect,  he 
tknowledged  that  this  intellection  has  its  root  in  faith.  He  dis- 
agiushed  two  different  kinds  of  faith,  and  of  intellection.  If  in 
nselm's  account  of  the  relation  of  ratio  to  fidesy  we  mark  the  im- 
of  that  quiet  religious  life  which  was  never  interrupted  or  dis- 


'  Oportebat  qnippe  tanc  etiam,  nt  in  ip-  *  Constat  quippe   philosophofl  maxima 

ipnMsignarct  Dens,  peraliqaod  abnnda-  continentes  rixissc  atqno  ad  continentiam 

wit  eratiac  donum,  quam  acccptior  sit  ei,  tam  scriptis,  quam  cxemplis  multas  nobif 

d  sottrie  vivit  ct  se  ab  illecebris  hujas  mun-  exhortationes  reliqaisso. 

per  contemptum  ems  abstrahat,  quam  '  Lib.  ii,  pp.  1007  et  1008. 
li  ^nptatibas  ejus  deditus,  sparcttiis  om- 
ibot  M  immeqiit    LiK  i,  p»  1004, 
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torbed  bj  a  doubt, — bo  m  Abelard's  iheoiy,  we  may  trace  the  reflex 
tion  of  his  relirious  development,  which  had  not  been  so  harmonioai,  or 
rt)  peaceful.  We  see  how  the  reaction  of  that  element  of  the  und6^ 
standing,  so  strongly  predominant  in  him,~-  against  doctrines  of  tuA 
received  by  tradition,  —  asserted  its  full  force,  and  how  a  variety  of 
thoughts  were  suggested  to  his  mind,  which  might  have  led  hia 
entirely  astray  from  that  ample,  childlike  fieiith;  and  to  wUch  lie 
must  have  allowed  a  much  freer  admission  than  would  have  been  «w- 
ranted  by  the  standard  of  that  childlike  faith  as  held  by  the  theohh 
gians  of  his  time.  His  theology  took  schism  and  doubt  for  its  poinl 
of  departure,  and  could  never  wholly  repudiate  its  ori^,  but  alwiji 
showed  evidence  of  having  been  made  up  of  conflictmg  and  mn- 
conciled  elements. 

He  himself,  it  is  true,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  his  oonteilii 
ascribes  all  the  attacks  upon  lus  school,  to  the  jealousy  of  his  oppO' 
nents.  But  although  this  may  have  been  true  in  part,  yet  it  mi 
assuredly  saying  too  much.  His  enthusiastic  pupils,  who  most  gMj 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  scientific  pretensions  of  their  master, 
and  retailed  his  assertions  with  exaggeration,  must  have  especiaDf 
contributed  to  provoke  attacks  upon  him.  As  to  the  individual  vko 
was  his  first  and  his  last  opponent,  though  he  misconceived  Abelaid'i 
character  and  motives,  yet  he  was  not  governed  by  personal  paa8ioD,lMt 
by  a  simple  interest  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  trutii ;  and  be 
was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  odious  heresy-hunting  spirit.  This  wn 
Walter  of  Mauretania,^  also  called  Walter  a  St.  Victore,  because  he 
belonged  to  the  regular  clergy  of  that  church.  In  intercourse  iriA 
Abelard's  disciples,^  he  had  heard  them  repeat  such  asserti(«s  is 
these :  that  Abelard  knew  how  to  exhibit  the  mystery  of  the  Trinitj, 
as  a  matter  perfectly  comprehensible;  he  could  niake  it  perfectlj 
clear  to  reason  how  three  persons  were  to  be  conceived  as  subsisting 
in  the  unity  of  essence  in  God ;  how  the  Son  was  begotten  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  Father  and  Son.  If  he 
urged  against  them  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  from  which  it  clearij 
appeared  that  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  divine  essence  was  resened 
to  the  life  eternal,  they  replied  that  these  passages  did  not  refer  toi 
perfect  knowledge  that  was  first  to  be  acquired  in  the  life  eternal,  bat 
to  the  perfect  blessedness  of  the  righteous  in  communion  with  God,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  which  they  would  then  first  participate.^  Still,  Wal- 
ter was  careful  not  to  charge  the  master  with  the  positions  advanced 

.  >  Not  Manretania  in  North  Africa,  but  a  '  D' Archery  Spicileg.  t  iii,  f.  524 :  Qopd 

place  called  Montagne  in  Flanders.  istac  aactontates  non  remoyent  ab  hacvitt 

'  In  the  letters  of  this  person  about  to  trinitatis  pcrfectissimam  notitiam,  sed  ptf* 

be  referred  to,  there  are,  it  is  true,  no  exact  fectara  dclcctationem  de  ilia  sdentia  piO' 

chronological  dates;  still, the  whole  tone  of  venientem.     In  the  writings  of  Abdii^ 

the  letter  leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  himself  we  find,  indeed,  no  such  asseilioOi 

had  as  yet  been  no  public  attacks  made  on  but  only  the  distinction  between  the  intei- 

Abelard ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  lectus  in  this  life,  and  the  intuition  of  ^ 

that  V^altcr  of  Maurctania  takes  notice  of  immediately  present  in  the  life  etenuL 
Abelard's  theology  only  in  the  first  form 
nnder  which  it  appeaxod. 
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fj  his  pnpib ;  as  he  was  yerj  well  aware  how  easdiy  a  teacher  may  be 
BBOonceiyed,  and  how  easily  it  may  happen  for  pnpils  to  ascribe 
)9  the  master  their  own  opinions,  in  order  to  give  them  additional 
InttiorityJ  He  wuted  till  he  could  get  sight  of  Abelard's  book, 
iUeh  has  been  mentioned ;  where,  agam,  he  met  with  many  of  these 
pontions  which  had  offended  him,  as  uttered  by  his  disciples.  Nor  did 
h»  even  then  stand  forth  publicly  agamst  Abelard ;  but  wrote  him  a 
MIer,  in  which  he  explained  at  large  his  doubts,  and  invited  him,  bv 
■ntual  communications  in  writing,  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
um  on  these  points,  since  in  tias  way  the  whole  matter  mi^t  be 
Bveetigated  in  the  most  quiet  manner.^ 

Walter  was,  to  be  sure,  by  no  means  a  match  for  so  practised  a 
fialectician.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  brought  against  him  the  most 
MMntradictory  accusations ;  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  attributed  too 
moh  to  knowledge ;  on  the  other,  that  he  spoke  too  skeptically,** 
vlien  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  work  he  observed,  he  did  not  promise  so 
BBMOh  to  speak  the  truth,  as  to  exhibit,  in  compliance  with  the  requests 
a  his  pupils,  his  own  opinions.'  Who,  in  discoursing  of  the  Catholic 
Ufh,  could  so  express  himself  as  if  he  were  discoursing  of  a  mere 
ifiiiion  ?  Who,  on  hearing  another  promise,  not  the  truth,  but  only 
biM  opinions,  would  place  any  faith  in  what  he  held  forth  ?  Abelard 
MS  ri^t,  however,  in  warmng  his  pupils  against  the  delusive  idea  that 
■17  man  could  present  absolute  truth.  He  was  right  in  distinguishing 
iie  truth  of  faith,  in  itself,  from  a  human  attempt  to  make  it  intelli^ 
ble.  Walter,  again,  in  endeavoring  to  draw  sharply  the  line  of  dis- 
erimination  between  the  hither  side  and  the  yonder  side  in  the  knowl- 
idge  of  divine  thmgs, — in  opposition  to  Abelard, —  committed  the 
■iitake  of  robbing  several  passages  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  —  which 
rafer  to  the  connection  of  the  hither  side  and  the  yonder  side  in  the 
Efe  cxf  Christian  faith — of  their  true  significance,  and  distorting  their 
neaning.  Thus,  for  example,  he  cited  against  Abelard,  John  17 :  S, 
nd  understood  here,  contrary  to  the  connection  of  ideas  in  the  evaor 
■slicttl  writer,  the  etenial  life  as  something  future.^  With  more  propriety 
M  oould  appeal  to  1  Corinth.  18  :  12.^  Hie  other  party  presented  in 
opposition  to  him,  however,  Matth.  11 :  27,  and  John  14 :  9.  In  the 
hMt  of  controversy,  Walter  was  driven  to  refer  even  these  passages, 

*  8olet  AQtem  finequenter  fieri,  qaod  disci-  Abelard  alreadT  referred  to  radi  a  mode  of 
paU  diioordent  a  lensa  magistromm  sire  apprehending  tnem  \  and  did  not  once  use 
per  imperitiam  rerba  eomm  male  expo-  tne  good  right  he  had  to  tnm  such  passages 
MBdo  sire  ad  ostensionem  sai  aliqaas  no-  dir^y  in  opposition  to  his  adversaries : 
vitatet  indacendo,qaas  majoris  anctoritatis  Qnae  (which  refers  to  the  Trinitj)  penitos 
msbtris  snis  licet  ignorantibns  consaeve-  in  hac  rita  non  posse  inteUigi  assererant, 
nmt  adscribere.  sed  hoc  ipsom  inteUigi  vitam  dicont  aeter- 

'  Sine  ira  et  disceptatione,  qoao  aniroos  nam.  Joxta  illnd  Joann.  17,  3  et  ifeemm : 

dispntandnm  et  praesentialitcr  colloqaen-  Manilestabo  eis  meipsun.  0pp.  lib.  ii,  page 

wn  frequenter  solent  commoyere  et  men-  1061. 

lii  oenlom  obfuscare.  •  His  verbis  aperte  insinnat,  se  ad  pree- 

*  Non  tam  noe  yeritatem  dicere  promit-  sens  imperfecte  et  obscnre  yidere  Deom. 
tniea,  qnam  opinionis  nostrae  sensom,  sed  in  fntoio  ad  perfecUm  et  claram  Dei 
qoem  emagitant  exponentes.    Page  974.  notitiam  peryentarum,  et  sicut  a  Deo  est 

^  It  woold  nndoubtedly  be  more  com-  cognitns,  ita  in  fatnro  se  djyinam  essentiam 
Mon  to  nse  these  passages  tbns,  since  even    noacitiinim. 
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ilfio,  to  fhe  future  life,  and  to  adopt  an  arbitrary  method  of  interpie- 
tation  often  resorted  to  in  far  later  times ;  maintaining  that  here,  as 
frequently  in  the  prophetic  writings,  the  preterite  tense  was  substitated 
for  the  future,  in  oraer  to  express  certeintj.  Tet  here,  he  did  not 
feel  sure  of  his  ground,  and  therefore  added :  although  these  passsgei 
nught,  like  John  6 :  40,  refer  to  the  present  life,  ^1,  they  breiM 
only  of  a  position  held  by  Ssdth,  and  the  imperfect  knowledge  con- 
nected therewith, — just  as  the  promise  in  John  16 :  IS  treated  qbIj 
of  that  which  m  thi$  life  it  was  necessary  fbr  the  fiiithful  to  kmm  m 
order  to  salvation.^ 

The  doctrines  taught  by  Abelard  in  the  book  referred  to,  and  m  Ui 
lectures,  afforded  sufficient  occasion  for  representing  him  —*  judged  Ij 
the  standard  of  the  common  theology  —  as  a  teacher  of  error.  Oiring 
to  the  want  of  unprejudiced  reports'  it  is  impossible  to  dedde  hot 
much  is  to  be  atlnbuted,  in  the  first  open  attacks  agunst  him,  to  i 
pure  interest  for  the  cause  of  truth,  and  how  much  to  jealousy  and 
personal  passion.  Different  motives  may  have  operated  together. 
Certamly,  Abelard,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  could  ezpMt  la 
experience  no  better  fate  than  Boscelm.  At  a  synod  held  at  Soissooi^ 
in  the  year  1121,  he  yielded  to  the  power  of  his  adyersaries,  and  ooo- 
sented  to  cast  his  book  with  his  own  hands  into  the  fire.  He  was  fat 
the  present  condemned,  as  a  fisdse  teacher,  to  confinement  in  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  was  to  do  penance.  But  as  Abelard's  patron,  l»lup 
Oottfned  of  Ghartres,  who  sought  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a  pesMnl 
termination  at  the  council,  had  already,  by  way  of  consolation,  a» 
Bured  him,  this  mode  of  condemning  him  without  a  hearing  wonld 
only  serve  to  call  forth  in  the  greater  number  of  his  enthusiastie 
adherents  a  livelier  sympathy  for  his  cause,  in  a  yery  few  i%jB 
Conon,  the  papal  legate,  who  had  presided  at  that  council,  permitted 
him  to  return  back  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis.  But  his  restless  spiiit, 
which  would  never  allow  him  to  be  silent  where  any  antiquated  preju- 
dice confronted  him  with  a  lie,  did  not  permit  him  to  remain  long  here 
in  the  enjoyment  of  quiet.  The  monks,  embitteired  towards  him 
already  on  account  of  his  lectures  of  reform,  became  still  more  excited 
by  an  assertion  of  his,  which  threatened  greatly  to  injure  the  authority 
and  interests  of  the  abbey  ;  which  rested  solely  on  the  tradition  that 
the  person  after  whom  it  was  named,  the  Areopagite  converted  by  St 
Paul,  was  the  founder  of  the  French  church.  Now  Abelard,  in  attack- 
ing this  error,  which  had  stood  its  ground  for  so  many  centuries,' 
afforded  the  angry  monks  the  best  opportunity  for  revenge ;  since  he 
who  would  rob  France  of  her  patron  saint  could  easily  be  held  forth  as 
the  enemy  of  the  empire  and  of  the  nation.    He  fled  from  the  perse- 

'  Nee  intelligcndam  est,  qnod  Sanctis  in  toria  Calamitatam,  cannot  be  considered  is 

hac  vita  positis  tilias  notiUcavcrit  omnia,  altoffethcr  worthy  of  credit 
quae  audivit  a  patre,  ad  futumm  sccolam        ^  In  combating  the  error,  he  still  did  not 

pertinentia,  sed   potius  omnia,  qoae  sunt  light  npon  the  truth;  for  he  suffered  bimwif 

eis  in  praesenti  nccessaria,  ut  salatem  con-  to  be  misled  by  a  false  statement  of  Beda*f, 

leanantar.  and  to  take  this  Dionysios  for  the  b^bop 

'  For  what  Abelard  (himself  a  party  con-  Dionysina  of  Corinth, 
cemed,  and  very  violent)  says,  in  his  His- 
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eatioDS  which  assailed  him  to  the  territory  of  the  count  Theobald  of 
Ohampagne.  In  the  district  of  Troyes,  he  bnilt  himself  a  hermitage 
of  reeds  and  straw,  which  afterwards  he  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
flue  Comforter  (^Paraclete) ,  who  permitted  him  here  to  find  peace 
liter  80  many  storms.  It  was  absolute  poverty,  as  he  himself  relates, 
—  the  want  of  everything  necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  which  first 
induced  him  to  resume  his  lectures  in  tins  place.  Soon,  multitudes 
of  young  men,  of  all  ranks,  resorted  to  the  spot  to  hear  him.  Those 
vho  had  been  brought  up  in  splendor  and  luxury  shrunk  not  from 
■haring  his  deprivations,  and  imitating  his  strict  mode  of  life.  With 
die  labor  of  their  own  hands,  or  with  their  substance,  they  provided 
tor  their  own  bodily  wants,  and  rebuilt  his  chapel  with  stone.  But  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  his  pupils,  scattered  in  all  directions,  spoke  of 
Um  and  of  his  teachings,  was  the  means  of  drawing  upon  lum  new 
persecutions.  He  now  retired  from  public  notice,  having  accepted  in 
the  year  1128,  the  priory  of  Ruits  in  Brittany.  But  the  place  became 
very  annoying  to  him,  on  account  of  his  quarrels  with  the  rude,  undis- 
flq)Iiiied  monks.    In  1136,  he  resigned  this  preferment,  and  for  a  year 

Kve  lectures  agam  in  Paris.  His  scholars  were  scattered  over  all 
anoe ;  and  the  writings  which  he  had  publii^ed  smce  the  time  d 
flioae  first  contests,  created  a  great  sensation;  new  storms  were  thus 
esdted  against  him,  and  the  way  was  now  prepared  for  a  contest  of 
more  general  interest  and  significance  than  any  preceding  one.  Let 
|M  now  first  cast  a  glance  at  the  writings  which  had  meanwhile  been 
poUiahed  by  him,  and  the  doctrines  in  them  which  were  particularly 
oSanaive  to  his  times,  so  far  as  the  subject  is  not  immediately  con- 
Bocted  with  the  history  of  special  doctrines. 

His  *^  Introduction  to  Theology,"  which  had  been  condemned  at  the 
eooncil  of  Soissons,  he  sent  forth,  under  another  shape,  in  his  work^ 
M  on  Christian  Theology,"  but  without  softenmg  the  harshness  of  those 
passages  which,  in  the  first  edition,  had  ^ven  ofience  to  many.  Some 
ef  them,  on  the  contrary,  were  expressed  still  more  pointedly  than 
before.  He  endeavored,  in  this  work,  to  show  more  clearly  the  agreo- 
nent  between  the  ancient  philosophy  and  Christianity.  *'  In  life  and 
doctrine,"  he  maintained,  ^'  the  old  philosophers  came  very  near  to 
MOBtolical  perfection,  and  were  not  far,  if  at  all,  removed  from 
Qiristianity;  indeed,  the  very  terms  philosophy  and  Christianity  were 
ytrj  nearly  related  to  each  other ;  for  Christians  were  so  called  from 
Chnst,  the  true  wisdom,  and  they  who  truly  loved  Christ  nught,  with 
propriety,  be  called  philosophers."^  ^^  If  the  appeal  to  motives  of  fear 
and  reward  constituted  the  main  (Merence  between  the  Jewish  position 
of  servitude  and  the  Christian  position  of  grace  and  freedom,  where 
love  is  held  forth  as  the  motive  of  all  actions ;  then  pldlosophy,  which 
represents  love  to  God  as  the  highest  motive,  was,  on  this  point,  more 
nearly  akin  to  Christianity  than  Judaism."^    If  it  were  objected  that, 

>  In  Martene  et  Darand  Thesanr.  nor.  an-  in  hoc  dicendi  philosophi,  si  vera  Christum 

•odoc  t.  y.  diligimus.     TneoL  ChristiaiL  lib.  ii,  t  r,  f. 

'  Cam  no8  a  vera  philosophio,  hoc  est  sa-  1210. 
pientiaDei  pasrii,  Cfhristiaiii  dicamnr, tcto       *  Moram  e(  honeftiUif  ratioiiibas  Mcm- 
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^th  those  philosophers,  the  matter  of  discussion  was  certainly  not  kfe 
to  God,  but  only  love  to  what  is  good,  he  replied,  that  ^^  this  amouotsd 
to  the  same  thing,  since  God  is  tibe  original  fountain  of  all  good  ;">  i 
reply,  mdeed,  very  far  from  satisfactorily  determimng  anything  with 
regfurd  to  a  reli^ous  principle  of  action ;  but  he  affirmed  that  the 
principle  of  love  to  God  was  also  found  actually  expressed  in  them,  ai 
the  motive  to  all  true  goodness.     Hence  the  preaching  of  the  goqwl 
had  met  with  a  more  ready  reception  from  the  philosophers  than  mi 
the  Jews  ;   for  it  appeared  more  nearly  conformed  to  the  groandfroric 
of  their  principles ;  differing,  perhaps,  from  what  they  already  poi* 
sessed,  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  incarnatioD 
of  the  Son  of  God :  for  the  morality  of  the  gospel,  strictly  taken,  was 
but  a  reformation  of  the  law  of  nature  (r^ormatio  legU  9iiitifraKi)| 
and  this  moral  law  of  nature  the  philosophers  had  followed.     On  fts 
other  hand,  the  Mosaic  law  occupied  itself  more  with  those  ceremoniil 
ordinances  which  had  a  typical  significance,  than  with  the  moral  de* 
ment,  and  more  with  external  than  with  internal  righteousness.    Bol 
the  gospel,  like  philosophy,  estimated  the  worth  of  all  actions  bjthe 
disposition  of  the  heart.    Thus  Abelard,  from  paying  no  regard  to  di0 
connection  between  the  ethical  and  dogmatic  elements  in  Ghristiaiiitf, 
and  hence  failing  to  give  prominence  to  what  constitutes  the  grand  d»- 
tinction  between  the  ancient  and  the  Christian  principle  in  morals,  m 
brought  up  at  a  point  where  he  seemed  compelled  to  place  ChristiiiBlf 
in  closer  relation  with  the  Hellenic  philosophy  than  with  Judaism; 
and  the  question  would  naturally  suggest  itself,^-What  need,  then,  of 
Christianity  ?   Has  it  only  the  merit  of  having  perfected  philosophical 
morality,  and  introduced  it  into  the  general  consciousness  of  mankind? 
This  was  a  position  which  Abelard,  as  we  shall  see  by  comparing  it  with 
his  other  doctrines,  was  very  far  from  taking.     At  the  same  time  we 
must  not  forgot,  that  liis  impatience  with  the  rudeness  of  his  times,  made 
him  the  more  inclined  to  extol  the  life  of  antiquity.    "  Would  that,  by  the 
examples  of  the  heathens,''  says  he,  "  the  abbots  of  these  times  nught 
at  least  be  made  ashamed  of  themselves,  who,  in  the  very  eyes  of  their 
brethren  the  monks,  that  live  on  a  spare  and  scanty  diet,  gorge,  with- 
out blushing,  vast  quantities  of  the  most  costly  viands."^    He  contrasts 
the  example  of  Plato,  who  banished  poets  from  his  republic,  with  the 
bishops  of  his  time,  who,  on  high  festivals,  instead  of  wholly  spending 
the  sacred  time  in  giving  praise  to  God,  invited  jesters,  dancers,  aw 
singers  of  libidinous  songs  to  their  tables,  entertaining  themselves  the 
whole  day  and  night  with  such  company,  and  then  rewarding  them 

dam  caritatis  libcrtatera,  quod  in  pratia  vo-  Tel  aliquod  bonam  opns  habere  posnfflo^ 

cati  sumus,  non  secuudum  Juda'icam  ox  quod  nou  secundum  ipsum  Deum  ac  prop- 

timore  pocnanim  et  ambitione  tcrrcnorum,  tcr  ipsum  sit. 

non  (this  non  is  without  doubt  a  false  read-  '  Erubcscant  ad  haec  hajns  temporis  ab* 

ing,  for  it  manifestly  stands  in  contradiction  bates,  quibus  summa  religionis  monasticto 

with  what  follows),  ex  desiderio  actcmo-  cura  commissa  est,  cnibcscant,  inqoara,  et 

ram,  nobis  plurimum  philosophos  certum  resipiscant  saltem  gentilium  exemplo  com* 

est  assen tire.  mori,  quod  in  oculis  fratrum  vilia  poliocn* 

*  Quodsi  id  minus  videtur  esse  ad  meri-  torum  pabula  ruminantum  cxquisiufercal* 

tarn  salvationis,  quod  dicitur  amore  virtu-  ac  multipllcia  impudcnter  devorant,  f.  121^ 
tifl  et  non  potius  amore  Dei,  ac  si  virtutem 
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ifh.  great  presents  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.^  Naj  more,  they  even 
EO&ned,  with  such  sports,  the  very  churches  themselves.' 

The  ideajs  of  Abelard,  set  forth  already  in  his  '^  Introduction,"  on 
ie  relation  of  ratio  to  fide$y  on  the  intellection  proceeding  from  the 
iterior  religious  life,  we  meet  once  more  in  this  new  form  of  his  work. 
Ie  declares  himself  strongly  opposed  to  an  aristocracy  of  knowledge 
I  Christianity.  He  acknowledges  that  a  right  understanding  of 
bG^ous  truths  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  enlightening  influ- 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  such  influences  are  bestowed  on 
but  the  pure  in  heart.  More  was  attained  here  by  a  religious  life, 
iHUi  by  intellectual  talents.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise ;  for,  if  it  were, 
nrliOTd  would  have  signified  that  talents  were  more  acceptable  to  him 
ban  a  holy  life.  From  the  religion  that  has  its  seat  in  the  feelings, 
ferything  should  proceed,  and  back  upon  the  same  everything  should 
asct.  He  supposes  a  mutual  action  and  reaction  between  knowing 
nd  feeling  :  '*  The  more  we  feel  of  God,  the  more  we  love  him  ;  and, 
ntb  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  him,  the  flame  of  love  grows  brighter." 
Set  ne  is  aware  of  the  fieict  that  religious  life  and  hitellectual  culture 

0  not  always  keep  pace  with  each  other ;  that  a  man  may  have  more 

1  hiB  immediate  religious  consciousness  than  he  is  able  to  express  or 
q^llaui ;  since  he  may  be  destitute  of  the  necessary  organ  for  this,  or 
he  requisite  degree  of  mental  cultivation :  ^'  although  they  who  to  us 
een  simple  and  ignorant,  and  yet  possess  piety  so  much  the  more 
BTfid,  want  only  the  ability  to  express  that  knowledge  which  divine 
iniration  bestows  on  them."^  He  himself  declaimed  against  those 
f  lus  contemporaries  who  set  up  to  be  teachers  of  theology  without 
afinrming  their  lives,  and  who,  while  living  to  the  flesh,  pretended 
9  a  special  knowledge  of  the  divine  mysteries. 

Furthermore,  he  published,  after  this  work,  his  Commentary  on  the 
^lisile  to  the  Bomans,  in  which  the  dogmatic  and  ethical  digressions 
onatitute  what  is  most  peculiar.^    Among  those  doctrines  of  this  book 

*  Quid  in  eolennibos  magnarum  festivi-  ologiae  nostras  opnscnio  "  and  the  passage 

tfui  diebas,  quae  penitu?  in  laadibns  Dei  he  cites,  the  hint    at  the  doctrine  of  the 

spendi  debent,  jocalatores,  saltatores,  in-  Trinity  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  phi- 

intaiores  tarpium   accinnt  ad  mcnsam,  losophers  is  actually  to  be  found  there.  On 

Mua  diem  et  noctera    cum  illis  feriant  the  contrary  (lib.  i,  p.  554),  he  speaks  of 

Iqiie  sabbatizant,  magnis  postmodum  cos  his  Theology  as  a  work  which  still  remained 

Bamnerant  praemiiK,  quae  de  ecclesiasticis  to  be  published :  "  Theologiae  nostrae  trac- 

qiiont  beneticiis,  de  oblationibus  paupe-  tatui  reservamus.''    Bat  the  consistency  of 


,  lit  immolent  certe  daemoniis  ?  these  two  statements  with  each  other  is 

'  FUtun  fortassis  et  hoc  diabolus  repn-  explained  by  the  fart  that,  in  the  last  case, 

rt,  quod  extra  sacra  loca  basilicarum  ge-  he  is  discoursing  on  the  point  how  justifi- 

mit,  nisi  etiam  scenicas  turpitudines  in  catio  per  Christnm  is  to  dc  understood,  — 


Dei  introducat    f  1240.  a  question  he  has  not  treated  in  his  Theolo- 

'  Qao  plus  dc  Deo  a  nobis  sentitur,  plus  gia  Christiana,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

nobis  intelligitur  ct  cum  profcctu  intclli-  It  is  evident,  then,  that  ho  had  it  in  view  to 

eatiae  caritatis  accenditur  flnmmo,  licet  extend  that  sketch,  which  embraced  but  a 

i  mii  iimplices  ac  idiotae  nobis  vidcntur  small  part  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  to  the 

k  ioco  Tehemcnter  sint  fervcntes  nee  tan-  whole  sum  of  Uiose  doctrines,  as  he  was 

am  exprimcre  aut  disserere  qucant,  quon-  accustomed  to  hold  them  forth  in  his  lee- 

urn  iis  intelligentiae  divina  inspiratio  con-  turcs,  of  which  we  have  a  copy  in  his  Sen- 

Brt.    Lib.  iii,  f.  1250.  tentiae^  published  by  Professor  Rhcinwald  ; 

*  In  a  nassage  of  this  tract  (lib.  i,  p.  513)  and  in  this  further  prosecution  of  his  theo- 

le  dtes  toe  first  book, as  follows:  "  in  the-  logicftl  system,  then  had  in  view,  he  in* 
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which  excited  special  remark,  belongs  Abelard's  opinion  respecting 
diunterested  love  to  (xod.    He  held  tiiat  the  Ioto  which  seeks  a 
reward,  and  is  not  exercised  towards  Qoi  simply  for  his  own  sik», 
deserved  not  to  be  called  love  at  all.     The  majority  of  men,  indeed 
nearly  all,  had  fallen  into  so  wrong  a  state  of  feeling  as  to  be  ready  t» 
avow  that,  if  they  did  not  hope  to  obtain  some  benefit  from  (Jod,  tiicj 
would  cease  to  worship  and  love  him.    But  God,  even  when  he  pol- 
ishes, ought  none  the  less  to  be  loved ;  since  he  would  not  do  this  umea 
justice  required  it,  and  so  in  his  justice  God  would  manifest  himNlf 
as  worthy  of  love.    ^^  Whoever  seeks  in  God,  not  himself,  bat  soib»> 
thing  else,  does  not  in  reality  love  Atm,  but  that  other  thing.    Btf 
peihaps  it  will  be  said :  although  we  seek  our  blessedness  in  God,  jet 
it  is  a  pure  and  sincere  love ;  for  supreme  blessedness  consists,  indeed, 
in  the  very  fact  that  God  communicates  himself  to  us."^     To  this  In 
replies :  ^^  It  is  only  then  a  pure  love  to  Gtxl,  when  it  has  for  its  object 
only  God  as  he  is  in  lumself ;  without  respect  to  that  which  he  oomBn- 
nicates  to  us.    In  this  case,  we  shall  alike  love  him,  in  whatever  way  ke 
may  treat  us  or  others.     Such,  in  fact,  is  the  true  love  of  the  wife  ftr 
her  husband,  —  of  the  father  for  his  son ;  it  will  remain  the  sune, 
even  though  they  may  experience  nothing  but  detriment  on  accomil 
of  the  object  of  their  love.     0  that  we  might  have,"  says  he,  ^m 
upright  a  disposition  of  heart  towards  the  Lord,  as  to  love  hm  fir 
more  on  his  own  account,  because  he  is  so  good  in  himself,  than  on 
account  of  the  benefits  which  he  brings  to  us !     So  would  our  rig^ 
eousness  fully  render  to  him  what   he  claims,  that,  because  he  ii 
supremely  good,  he  should  be  supremely  loved  by  all.     Fear,  and  hope 
of  reward,  are  but  the  first  step  in  piety :  '  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  tiie 
heginniyig  of  wisdom.'     But  the  perfection  of  it,  is  pure  love  to  God 
for  his  own  sake.''* 

It  is  manifest,  when  wo  consider  the  doctrines  of  Bernard,'  already 
explained,  concerning  the  diSerent  stages  or  degrees  of  love,  that  these 
two  men,  who  were  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other -in  their 
general  mode  of  thinking,  nevertheless  agreed  in  what  they  regarded 
as  moral  perfection,  with  only  this  difference:  that  Bernard,  tiat 
experienced  and  careful  guide  of  souls,  understood  better  how  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  stages  of  development  in  the  religious  life,  and 
to  let  himself  down  to  their  necessities.  Of  the  middle  theory,  at- 
tempted by  Hugo  a  St.  Victorc,  we  shall  speak  hereafter, 

Abelard  was  the  first,  also,  among  the  men  of  the  new  scieDtific 
direction,  to  compose  a  particular  work  on  morals ;  namely,  his  Scito 
te  ipsum.4  Here,  however,  he  put  forth  many  a  bold  assertion,  which 
sometimes  for  good  reason,  sometimes  without  any  at  aU,  would  be 
likely  to  appear  offensive  to  the  church-theolo^ans  of  his  time. 

tended  to  enter  into  the  investigation  of       *  Qnoniam  Dens  scipso  no9,  non  ali*  ^J 

this  question  also.    But  the  agitations  of  est  rcmuneraturus,  et  seipsom,  quo  nilw 

hid  lifo  did  not  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  majus  est,  nobis  est  daturas. 

executing  his  purpose.    He  also  had  it  in        "Page  622,  et  seqq. 

view  at  Uiat  time  to  put  forth  a  work  on  the        '  Page  502. 

subject  of  Ethics.    Lib.  ii,  p.  560 :  "  Noe-        *  Fez,  t  iii,  p.  ii,  f.  646- 

trae  id  ethicae  discossioni  reservemns.'' 
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'  like  Angostiii,  to  whose  authority,  moreover,  he  appealed,  Abelard 
rtood  forth  m  opposition  to  the  externalizing  and  isolating  tendency 
hfored  by  the  practice  of  the  church,  which  led  men,  in  es&nating  the 
Mrality  of  actions,  to  regard  rather  the  materiel  of  the  action,  the 
met  aperatum  of  good  works,  than  the  standard  of  the  inward  dispo- 
rifam*  As  already  in  his  C<Hnmentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
po  saw  him  pointing  to  the  pnre  love  of  God  as  the  motive  of  all  true 
gubdness,  so  here  to  that  outward,  quantitative  method  of  estimatmg 
bonl  actions,  he  opposed  the  principle  that  everything  depended  on 
he  intention.  This  principle  was,  to  be  sure,  not  peculiar  to  him ;  it 
lid  passed  over,  through  the  influence  of  the  Augustinian  spirit,  into 
he  theological  consciousness  of  his  times,  and  in  it  theologians  of 
npoflite  tendencies  were  agreed.  Thus  the  mystic  Richaxd  a  St. 
^letore  observes :  ^'  A  work  without  a  good  intention  is  like  a  body 
nfiioat  life.  That  which  appears  to  be  good  is  still  not  good  without 
tSdJ*^  By  Abelard,  this  generally  acknowledged  principle  was  only 
teoed  at  the  head,  and  with  the  consequences  flowing  from  it,  still 
Itarther  unfolded.  ^^  All  actions,"  said  he,  ^^  abstractiy  and  externally 
mndered,  are  in  themselves  indifferent;  the  intention  only  gives 
hem  moral  worth.  Only  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
nlmtion  of  the  agent  are  they  capable  of  moral  adjudication.  That 
9  the  tree  which  yields  either  good  fruit  or  bad."'  This  proposition 
le  took  up  agun  in  his  work  on  Ethics,  unfolding  it  still  farther,  with 
ke  important  consequences  which  it  involved.  '^  Gt)d,"  he  afl&rmed, 
^judges  actions  by  the  intention,  not  by  the  outward  act."'  '^  Two 
MH  may  do  the  same  thing ;  and  yet  it  shall  be  entirely  different,  con- 
Aicred  in  reference  to  the  different  intentions  of  the  doers.  The  elect 
nd  the  reprobate  may  perform  the  same  works ;  the  intention  with 
diich  thev  perform  them  alone  separates  the  one  from  the  other." 
Dnw  he  lighted  upon  the  right  way  of  deciding  the  contested  ques- 
SoDy  whether  there  were  actions  mdifferent  (^adiaphora^  ;  in  how  far  all 
V  none  might  be  without  any  moral  character.  Nevertheless,  he  was, 
■I  the  one  hand,  too  much  confined  by  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
bom  which  he  by  no  means  wished  to  depart,  to  follow  out  in  a  con- 
Artent  manner  all  the  consequences  which  his  penetrating  nund  saw  to 
be  deducible  from  tiiis  weighty  and  pregnant  principle ;  while,  on  the 
Bllier  hand,  he  was  betrayed  into  fsJse  positions  by  pushing  what  was 
ri|^t  in  itself  to  an  extreme,  and  was  thus  very  apt  in  combatmg  one 
■nor  to  fall  into  the  opposite.  He  would  drive  a  proposition,  true  in 
itoelf,  to  such  lengths  as  could  hardly  fail  to  result  in  that  sophistical 
MDthod  of  treating  morals,  which  presents  the  whole  too  much  on  the 

'  Quod  eft  oorpof  sine  Tita,  hoc  ent  opai  TideantuTf  niii  secandam  radicem  intea- 

riae  mtentione  bona.  Sicat  vita  a  corde  pro-  tionis,  qoae  est  arbor  bonnm  vel  malom 

atdit,  et  le  per  omnia  membra  diffandit^  proferens  fmctam.    Comment,  in  Roman. 

lie  ei  intentio  bona  de  oonsilio  snrgit  et  lib.  i,  p.  522. 

firtntam  opera  ad  meriti  ve^tationem  an-  '  Non  qoae  fiant,  Bed  qno  animo  fiant, 

inare  consnevit    De  statn  mterioris  hom-  pensat  Dens  nee  in  opera,  scd  in  intentione 

Wf  Tractat.  i,  c.  Tii.  meritnm  operands  vel  laos  consiHdt.    Om- 

-  '  Qaia  opera  indifferentta  sunt  in  se,  nee  nia  in  se  indiflferenda  nee  ni.si  pro  inten- 

booa  nee  mala,  sive  rcmancradone  digna  tione  abends  bona  Tel  mala  dicenda  sont. 
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Bubjective  side.  For  as  the  objectiFe  and  BubjectiTe  elements  bdong 
together,  no  action  can  be  correctly  estimated  except  in  conneete 
with  the  intention  expressed  by  it;  but  neither  oaa  a  right  monl 
intention  express  itself  except  in  the  form  of  an  acti<m  correspondiqg 
to  the  moral  law  ;  and  therefore,  to  separate  elements  wluch  should  Imi 
so  closely  connected,  could  only  lead  to  a  one-sided  theoiy,  and  enoH 
directly  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  system  of  morals. 

Thus,  for  example,  from  the  proposition  above  mentioned,  he  derifw 
the  consequence  that,  ^'  as  morality  is  only  grounded  in  that  wfakk 
stands  within  man's  power,  the  intetitio  animtj  not  in  the  outward  «>^ 
the  performance  or  non-performance  of  which  depends  on  eireini* 
stances  that  do  not  stand  under  man's  control,  so  the  completed  aetioa 
contributes  nothing  towards  increasing  the  moral  worth,  which  liM 
exclusively  in  the  intention.  K  we  call  a  man's  intention  a  good  onSi 
and  his  work  a  good  one,  still,  we  have  not  here  two  things  that  aii 
good,  but  only  one  good  thing  m  the  intention."'  But,  in  fixing  tjt 
eye  on  this  single  element,  he  overlooks  the  consideration  tiiat  it  may 
depend  not  only  on  the  circumstances,  but  also  on  the  strength  or  6^ 
bleness  of  the  ^'  intention ; "  whether  that  intention  which,  in  order  to 
its  actual  realization,  may  have  to  pass  through  many  intermediate 
steps,  and  overcome  many  obstacles,  really  attains  to  its  end  or  not. 

Again,  this  vaguely  stated  proposition  might  be  so  understood  ai 
if,  in  estimating  the  morality  of  an  action,  everything  depended  on  tfas 
subjective  intention,  or  purpose,  and  not  at  all  on  the  objective  aot;  i» 
that  every  man  might  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  his  good  intoh 
tions,  although  he  may  havo  failed  of  doing  right,  through  error.  Aod 
so  the  intention  at  bottom  would  have  to  be  approved  in  many  actionfl 
bad  in  themselves.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  proposing  the  foUowing 
question  :  ^^  How  are  we  to  judge,  then,  concerning  those  who  perse- 
cuted Christ  himself  or  the  Christians,  thinking  that  they  thereby  did 
what  was  acceptable  to  God ;  persons  who  fix)m  the  position  they  occu- 
pied, from  the  degree  of  their  knowledge,  could  not  do  otherwise,  or, 
if  they  had  done  otherwise,  would  have  sinned  against  their  eoih 
sciences  ?  "  His  loosely  conceived  principle  must  have  led  him  to 
pronounce  the  doings  of  such  persons  good,  as  proceeding  from  a  ri^t 
intention.  But  when  he  came  actually  to  adopt  this  result,  to  which 
he  saw  himself  forced  by  his  premises ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  door 
was  thrown  open  for  all  manner  of  arbitrary  judgments  in  monk; 
while  on  the  other,  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  dispute  with  regard 
to  those  principles,  by  which  the  actions  of  unbelievers  were  ju^g^ 
according  to  the  standard  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  driven  into 

'  Cum  dicimus  intentioncm  hominu  bo-  library  at  Vieima,bj  Dr.Rlieinwald,iothe 

nam   et    opiu  illius   boaum,  dao  quidem  yoarlS31,pa^ll5:  Nonactioaesvelbout 

distinj^uimus,  intentioncm  scilicet  ac  opun,  vcl  malae.  nisi  secundum  intentionb  ndieea 

nnam  tainen  bonitatem  intcntionis.     This  judicantnr,  sed  omnes  ex  se  iadiSerBPM> 

favorite  position   of  Abelard,  which  cer-  sunt,  et  8i  diligentes  inspidamus  nihil  tA 

tainly  was  often  advanced  by  him  in  his  iec-  meritum  conferunr,  quae  nequaqoam  «s  M 

tures,  is  found  also  in  tlie  Dialogns  inter  bonae  sunt  aut  malaef  cum  ipsas  videlkcl 

philosophum,  Judaeum    et    Christianum,  tarn  repxohiA   qaam   electia  aeqae  coor^ 

published  from  the  trcaaureft  oC  ihe  im^^ecial  niaat. 
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nasiy  heretical  assertions.  This  contradiction  he  was  desirous  of 
iToiding.  Accordingly,  he  acquiesced  in  the  judgment  which,  con- 
hnnably  to  the  church  principles,  must  be  pronounced  on  all  ac- 
fions  of  unbelievers,  although  by  so  doing  he  contradicted  himself; 
md  in  acknowledging  tiie  condemnation  of  unbelievers,  he  took  refuge, 
■B  was  customary  for  those  to  do  who  held  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination,  in  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  divine  decrees. 
I6i  in  his  own  expressions .  are  to  be  found  thoughts  which,  had  they 
only  been  still  farther  unfolded,  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid  this 
contradiction,  not  indeed  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  but  at  least 
-with  himself,  and  to  find  a  solution  of  that  difficulty,  by  which  solution 
Ifae  holiness  of  the  moral  law  would  be  secured  against  all  arbitrary 
procedures.  He  remarks,  for  instance,^  ^^  that  what  had  been  said  of 
flood  intentions,  did  by  no  means  apply  to  everything  a  man  mij^t 
mtuve  he  did  with  good  intention,  when  this  intention  itself  was  a  mis- 
tltken  one,  when  the  eye  of  tiie  soul  was  not  single,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  discover  clearly,  and  guard  against  error ; "  and  he  refers  the  say- 

Sof  Christ,  respecting  the  eye  as  the  light  of  the  body,  to  the  purity 
clearness  of  the  intention,  which  spreads  its  light  over  the  whote 
Bb.  It  was  only  necessary,  in  truth,  that  he  should  have  applied 
fliese  thoughts  to  a  more  exact  determination  of  the  principle  which 
he  had  expressed,  in  order  to  secure  it  against  all  misunderstanding 
liid  an  fadse  application.  The  pretended  bona  inientioj  that  proceeds 
ftom  an  error  grounded  in  a  faulty  darkening  of  the  understanding,  is 
ifMdIy,  in  this  view,  to  be  called  no  good  intention  at  all.  The  good 
{Mention,  is  only  a  pure  and  clear  intention. 

With  this  principle,  that  in  morals  all  depends  on  the  intention  that 
gafwens  the  hfe,  was  joined,  in  the  theory  of  Abelard,  a  view  strictiy 
mmected,  no  doubt,  with  tiie  whole  history  of  his  own  moral  progress, 
ftom  which  an  essential  modification  of  the  anthropology  of  the 
ehnrch  could  not  fail  to  proceed.  Abelard,  in  truth,  resembled 
Angustin,  in  this  respect,  that  he  had  many  occasions  of  experiencing 
ih  his  own  case  tiie  might  of  the  flesh  in  resistance  to  the  spirit.  But 
wliile  Augustin  was  inclined,  when  the  spirit  had  obtuned  the  victory 
in  him,  so  much  the  more  sharply  to  condemn  all  striving  of  the  flesh 
igsinst  the  spirit,  Abelard,  on  the  other  hand,  was  determined,  by  the 
memory  of  his  earlier  experiences,  to  pass  a  milder  judgment  on  such 
appearances.  *'  It  is  not  the  temptations  of  lust,"  he  thinks,  '^  that 
^re  fionful ;  but  the  morality  depends  here  on  the  fact  whether  the 
ruling  bias  of  the  will  overcomes  these  temptations  or  yields  to  them. 
One  man  has,  by  nature,  stronger  propensities  to  this  sin,  another  to 
<hat.  This  temptation  to  sin,  is  not  sin;  it  serves  rather  for  the 
exercise  of  virtue  in  him  who  victoriously  sustains  the  contest.  Sin 
}^  only  when  one  suffers  himself  to  be  drawn  by  those  solicitations  into 
transgression  of  the  divine  law,  into  practical  contempt  of  Ood.  Sin, 
genendly,  is  but  the  not  doing  or  not  omitting  to  do  on  God's  account 
what  one  should  do  or  omit  doing  on  God's  account.    The  true  merit 
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of  yirtue  consists  in  tiiis :  ttiat,  in  conflict  with  onnelreCy  we  do  Ood^ 
win,  overcoming  those  hindrances  in  our  nature,  where  the  mi^tf 
sinfdl  lust  asserts  itself.^  What  would  there  be  great  in  obeying  God'i 
wiU,  if  our  inclinations  were  always  in  harmony  with  the  same!*^ 
From  such  a  position  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  more  there  is  in  ft 
man  of  that  excitement  to  lust,  if  he  do  but  cmnbat  and  overooDM 
it,  the  greater  will  be  his  virtue  :  that  generally,  ^thout  some  oodEel 
of  flesh  with  spirit,  no  virtue  can  be  conceived  to  exist ;  and  that  tUi 
susceptibility  was  originally  planted  in  human  nature  as  a  thing  neoei* 
sary  to  moral  development :  which  thou^ts,  prosecuted  to  a  &rtk« 
extent,  would  have  led  him  to  a  Pelagian  anthropology ;  fnmi  whk^ 
however,  he  was  at  the  farthest  remove. 

Smce  Abelard,  then,  referred  everything  in  moral  judgments  to  thi 
intention,  and  nothing  to  the  act  in  itself,  it  presented  itself  to  hhn  ai 
a  necessary  conclusion,  that  moral  worth  could  be  truly  estimated  hj 
Qod  only,  to  whom  the  intention  of  tiie  heart  is  mamfest*  And  ham 
followed  ihe  necessity  of  drawing  sharp  the  line  of  discrimination  betweea 
evenr  human  tribund,  not  only  civil,  but  ecclesiastioal,  and  the  tribonal 
of  God ;  which  distinction  led  him  to  many  important  deductaoDS  wAl 
regard  to  ihe  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  deductions  that  nu(^ 
easily  involve  him  in  controversy  with  the  reigning  system  of  the  ohunk 

Hjs  view  of  the  essence  of  true  repentance  would  be  detenniiiel 
accordingly.  He  would  allow  that  iJone  to  be  true  repentance,  which 
proceeded  from  love  to  God,  and  pain  for  having  offended  him ;  and 
on  this  princii^e  he  attacked  with  a  boldness  that  cared  for  no  conaa^ 
quences,  the  method  of  penance,  as  administered  by  the  bishops  and 
priests  of  his  thne.* 

Another  thing  serving  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  bent  of  Abelard,  ia 
a  work  of  his,  recently  come  to  light,3  which,  like  its  fellows,  must  have 
^ven  great  offence  to  the  church-theolo^ans,  —  the  book  which 
appeared  under  the  title  "  Sic  et  Non^^^  (Yes  and  No.)  FollowiDg 
the  same  plan  with  the  Monophysite  Stephen  Gobarus,  of  more  ancient 
times,  he  brought  together  tiie  sayings  of  the  older  church-teacheis 
on  different  subjects  of  faith  and  of  morals,  in  a  hundred  and  fiftf- 
seven  rubrics.  But  while,  according  to  the  common  method  of  po- 
cedure,  men  endeavored  to  set  forth,  in  the  ancient  dogmatic  traditiOD, 
only  those  points  in  which  there  was  an  agreement,  Abelard,  on  the 
other  hand,  like  that  old  Monophysite,  preferred  rather  to  rive  prom- 
inence to  those  points  where  the  church-teachers  contraoicted  one 
another  in  their  answers  to  various  questions.  When  such  contraiy 
opinions  were  brought  together  in  other  cases,  it  was  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  reconcile  them  by  means  of  some  (Ualectical 

Erocess.     But  Abelard  left  these  opposite  declarations  standing  side 
y  side,  without  any  attempt  at  reconciliation.     It  was  his  object,  it 
would  seem,  to  operate  agtunst  that  tendency  which  required  entire 

^  Hid  words  :  Quid  enim  magnum  pro        '  See  the  citntioii  on  p.  6. 
Peo   facimus,  si  nihil    nostme  volnutati        '  Published  by  Cousin,  in  the  collectioB 

adversum  tolcramus,  sed  magia  quod  toIu-  above  mentioned, 
mas,  implemus. 
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iformitj  in  dogmatical  expression,  by  exhibiting  to  view  ilie  opposi* 
Q  of  ofnnions  that  existed  amongst  the  most  important  church- 
lehers  themselves.  He  wanted  to  show  those  who  were  ready  to 
:  the  stigma  of  heresy  on  any  dogmatical  propositions  that  deviated 
an  the  common  form,  how  easy  it  was  to  find  offensive  things  even 
Ibe  most  highly  revered  teachers  of  the  church.  Perhaps  not  with- 
tt  some  reference  to  the  conduct  of  his  adversaries  towards  himself,  he 

P:  *^  Who  does  not  see  how  impertinent  it  is  for  one  man  to  set  lum* 
up  as  judge  over  the  sense  and  understanding  of  another,  when 
w  to  (xod  alone  that  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  all  men  lie  open ; 
id  when  he  warns  us  against  this  arrogant  presumption,  saying, 
Tadge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged '  7  And  the  apostle  sa^ :  ^  Jud^ 
Aing  before  the  time,  till  the  Lord  come,  who  shall  brmg  to  light 
e  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  make  known  the  secrets  of  the 
•H.'^  As  if  he  had  plainly  said :  ^  In  such  matters,  leave  him  to 
idge  who  alone  knows  dl  thmgs,  and  explores  the  very  thoughts  of 

BO-*'*" 

We  have  already  seen,  on  a  former  page,  how  the  remarks  of 
belaid,  on  the  relation  of  the  apostles  to  one  another,  were  based  oo 
flew  of  ins{nration  that  deviated  firom  the  common  one,  — a  view 
efe  forbade  him  to  extend  the  immediate  suggestion  of  the  Holy 
pErit  to  all  in  like  measure,  and  led  him  to  make  a  more  distinct 
mention  of  the  divine  from  the  human.  Now  that  which  we  must 
eoguse  as  lying  at  the  basis  of  Abelard's  earher  remarks,  is  clearly 
liiessed  by  him  in  the  prologue  to  this  book.  '^  It  is  plain,"  save 
1^  ^  that  tibe  prophets  themselves  sometimes  failed  of  possessing  the 
ft  of  prophecy,  and  that,  from  the  custom  of  prophesying,  they 
teed  some  things,  when  they  supposed  they  had  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ijy  which  were  erroneous,  and  the  product  of  their  own  minds.  And 
m  was  permitted  in  them,  that  it  might  serve  to  keep  them  humbloi 
id  that  they  might  learn  more  clearly  to  distinguish  between  what 

Xwere  by  their  own  mmds,  and  what  they  were  by  the  Spirit  of 
and  understand  ibsX  it  was  a  g^  of  God,  when  the  Spirit  of  the 
ifidlible  dwelt  in  them.  Nor  even  when  they  possessed  this  Spirit 
id  he  work  everything  in  them  after  the  same  manner,  or  cause  them 
)  eee  alike  ;  for  as  he  does  not  bestow  all  gifts  at  once  on  the  same 
dividual,  so  neither  does  he  enlighten  the  soul  of  him  whom  he  fills 
I  all  subjects,  but  reveals  sometimes  this  and  sometimes  that,  and  in 
rvealing  one  thing  hides  another.3  K,  therefore,  it  is  manifest  that 
le  prophets  and  apostles  themselves  were  not  wholly  exempt  from 
iQtj  how  can  we  be  surprised  to  find  that,  in  the  voluminous  writings 

*  I  Corinth.  4 :  6.  Yidelicet  TerioB  ooffDOflcercnt,  quales  per 

'  See  the  Frolog:ne  to  the  book  **  Sic  et  spiritum  Dei  et  qnafos  per  suam  existerent, 

n,*  p.  5,  ed.  Cousin.  ec  se  eum.  qui  mentin  vel  faili  nescit,  ex 

*^  Constat  rerot  et  prophetas  ipsos  qaan-  dono  habere,  cam  haberent    Qoi  etiam 

Moe  prophetiae  gratia  caruisse,  et  non-  eum  haberent^  ticat  non  omnia  ani  confcrt 

ilU  ex  HSU  prophetandi,  cam  se  spiritum  dona,  ita  noc  de  omnibus  mentem  ejos, 

ophetiae  habere  crederent,  per  spiritum  quern    replot,  illuminat,   sed  modo    hoc, 

mm  falsa  protulisse ;  et  hoc  eis  ad  humil-  modo  illad  reyelat  et  cam  unom  apexit, 

itia   cnatodiam  permisiam  esse,  nt  sic  aUerom  oocnltat. 
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have  seen  before,  that  Abelard  could  not  present  a  full  exhibition 
loctrinal  system  in  his  ^'  Theoloffia  Christiana.^^  But  in  his  leo- 
le  had  given  to  his  hearers  his  complete  system  of  the  doctrines 
ti ;  and  of  these  lectures  many  copies  were  in  circulation,  and 
led  matter  which  tended  to  increase  the  inclination  to  put  down 
d  as  a  heretic.  To  be  sure,  he  had  a  right  to  complain  when 
bs  from  tiiose  copies  of  his  lectures  on  theology,  which  his  oppo- 
lad  contrived  to  get  into  their  hands,  were  used  in  the  same  way 
ihey  had  been  so  written  out  by  himself,  although  it  must  have 
[together  a  matter  of  uncertainty  how  far  his  hearers  had  rightly 
tood  him,  and  faithfully  taken  down  his  remarks^ 
B  the  new  writings  published  by  Abelard  himself,  the  widely  dia* 

copies  of  his  lectures,  and  the  high  encomiums  of  his  scholan 
«d  through  all  France,  drew  upon  him  once  more  the  attention 
16  who  believed  themselves  called  to  watch  over  the  interests  oi 
hodox  faith  ;  and  that,  to  his  injury.  William,  once  abbot  of  St« 
y,  now  a  monk  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  at  Signy,  first  stood 
!>  complain  agdnst  him.  He  sent  to  Gottfried  bishop  of  Char- 
nd  to  Bernard  abbot  of  Glairvaux,  certain  papers  filled  with 
ves  against  Abelard,  and  professing  to  expose  his  heresies  in  ft 
r  of  ^eses  taken  from  his  work  on  theology.^  In  an  accom- 
g  letter,  he  expatiated  on  the  danger  which  threatened  the 

from  the  writings  of  one  who  exercised  the  great  influence  of 
d:  ^'Abelard  once  more  writes  and  teaches  new  doctrines, 
oks  pass  beyond  the  seas  and  over  the  Alps ;  lus  new  opinions 
ihe  faith  are  disseminated  through  the  provinces  and  the  empire, 

serning  the  propositions  of  Abelard  scripts  in  the  library  of  Mnnich,  a  book 
nere  accased  of  being  hcrcti(!al,  it  intitaled  "  Sententiae  Abclardi."  Thia 
I :  Haec  capitala  partim  in  libro  book  perfectly  agrees,  in  many  passaees, 
iae  magistn  Petri,  partim  in  libro  withAlbelard's"  Theologia  Christiana,"  baft 
urum  ejusdem,  partim  in  librOf  ca-  expresses  a  ffood  deal  in  a  more  conciso 
OS  est :  "  Scito  te  ipsnm,'*  rcperta  form ;  while  tne  doctrinal  system  in  it  u 
tat  Abelard,  in  his  apology,  com-  carried  ont  to  the  conclusion.  ETerything 
that  a  book,  called  the  Sentences,  is  explained,  if^  with  Gieseler,  we  snppote 
1  as  his,  when  he  had  never  written  that  the  Sententiae  were  copies  of  Abelard'a 
ook.  He  attributes  the  false  charge  lectures  on  Uie  doctrines  or  faith,  which  had 
moe  or  ill-will.  But  also  Walter  of  been  scattered  abroad  in  different  traa- 
nia,  in  his  work,  **  Contra  quatuor  scripts ;  such  as  had  been  made  by  his  aa- 
lAbyrinthos,^  cites  what,  without  ditors  according  to  their  necessities.  The 
bt,  is  the  same  work,  of  which  he  transcript  which  Walter  of  Mauretania  had 
t  it  has  the  title,  ^  Incipiunt  senten-  before  him,  contained  also  the  words  of  tho 
Initatis,"  (''  The  Theological  Sen-  address  with  which  Abehird  began  his  lee- 
Yet  Walter  himself  was  uncertain  tures :  Omnes  siticntes  venite  A  aquas  eft 
extent  this  work  belonged  to  Abe-  bibite,  amici,  inebriamini  carissimi.  See 
De  he  says :  Fcrtur  hie  liber  Petri  Buolaei,  liist  uniTers.  Paris,  iii,  f.  200.  The 
ifnisse,  ant  ex  libris  ejus  exoerp-  copy  publiahed  by  Bheinwald  appears,  from 
am  this,  we  may  gather  that  the  op-  what  mi^  be  gathered  from  comparing  it 
of  Abelard  must  at  least  hare  had  with  Abelard's  other  writings,  to  be  a  iaith- 
i  appearance  of  right,  in  making  ful  one,  and  may  doubtless  be  used  to  ill 
is  book  as  one  that  came  from  him;  up  the  yacancy  in  that  exhibition  of  hif 
Abelard  also  must  have  had  good  doctrinet,  which  we  have  taken  from  worita 
for  affirming  that  he  had  never  which  came  immediately  firom  his  own 
nieh  a  book.  Now  professor  Rhein-  hand. 

»  has  done  so  much  towards  giv-        '  We  find  this  writing  complete  in  the 

account  of  the  liieranr  labors  of  Bibliotheea  Ciaterciensii  of  Tissier,  t  iv,  t 

,  published  in  1835,  horn  mana-  llS,Mqq. 
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are  frequently  held  fortih,  and  boldly  defended  ;  so  (hoi  thqf  are  mii 
to  have  authority  even  in  the  Roman  curia  (scholars  of  his,  era 
amongst  the  cardinals)/'    Ono  proof  of  the  blind  seal  that  governed 
this  man,  is  the  fs^i  that  Abelard's  two  tracts,  the  '^  Scito  ie  weiui^ 
and  the  ^'  Sie  et  non^*  looked  ahready  suspicions  on  account  of  theiri 
to  him,  ^^  extraordinary  titles ;  "^  and  because  these  books  had  not  beensD 
greatly  multiplied  by  transcripts  as  the  work  on  Theology,  and  he  Uoh 
self  had  never  got  sight  of  them, — he  gathered  from  this  that  ttey 
shrunk  from  the  light.'    Bernard  had  his  attention  directed  also,  firas 
other  quarters,  to  the  erroneous  doctrines  spread  by  Abelard  azid  bii 
school ;  and  several  other  offensive  proportions  were  pointed  oat  to 
lum  in  Abelard's  Scito  te  ipsum,  and  in  his  Gommentai^  on  the  Epii- 
ile  to  the  Romans.   At  first,  he  is  said  to  have  expostulated  with  Ajbe- 
lard  in  a  private  manner,  and  exhorted  him  to  desist  from  holding  firth 
such  docmnes,  and  also  to  prevent  his  scholars  from  repeating  thea. 
But  the  two  men  differed  too  much  from  each  other  in  tiie  whole  bent 
of  their  minds,  and  perhaps  also  were  already  too  much  exdted 
agunst  each  other,  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  come  to  any  motel 
understanding.     Personal  contact  would  serve,  therefore,  oidy  to  in* 
crease  the  alienation  already  existing  between  them.'    When  Abelard 
was  compelled  to  hear  that  he  had  been  stigmatised  as  a  heretio<— 
believing  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  defend  himself  against  all  tlie 
charges  brought  against  his  orthodoxy,  he  determined  to  antidpste 
the  condemnation  which  threatened  him, —  and,  applying  to  the  arai- 
bishop  of  Sens,  demanded  to  be  heard   before  a  synod,  and  to  bo 
allowed  to  defend  himself  against  his  accusers.   Archbishop  Sen^fier, 
therefore,  invited  the  abbot  Bernard  to  appear  with  Abelard  at  tbe 
synod,  which  was  held  in  the  year  1140,  at  Sens.     Bernard  was  at 
the  beginning  not  inclined  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  his  rival.    He 
did  not  consider  himself  to  be  a  match  for  one  who  had  been  a  prao- 
tised  dialectician  from  his  youth.     It  was  the  concern  of  the  bishofis 
to  judge  with  regard  to  doctrines  ;   nothing  more  was  required  thsn 
simply  to  look  at  Abelard's  writings,  which  amply  sufficed  to  estab- 
lish a  complaint  against  him.       The  doctrines  of  faith  had  been 
fixed  and  settled  once  for  all ;  and  must  not  be  made  to  depend  on 
human  disputations.^  But  he  did  not  persist  in  declining  this  invitation, 
if  indeed  he  was  serious  in  declining  it  at  all ;  and  perhaps  he  mi^t 
foresee  that  the  bishops  would  never  allow  the  matter  to  come  to  a&- 
pute  between  him  and  Abelard.     Many  of  the  dialectic  theologians 
attended  this  synod.    It  was  a  contest  not  barely  between  two  indi- 

'  De  quibos  timeo,  ne  sicnt  monstrnosi  thing  in  his  works.    Bat  this  sajing  of  tf 

sant  nominis,  sic  etiam  monstruosi  sint  enthasiastic  admirer  cannot  pass  for  cn^ 

doffmatis.  ble  testimony.     The  Flnencn  bishops,  it  ii 

'  Sicat  dicant,  odemnt  lacem  nee  etiam  tme,  mentioned  to  the  pope,  that  Berosid 

qoaesit  a  inveniuntur.  had  often  endeavored  pntvft'm,  to  set  i^ 

'  In  the  third  account  of  Bernard's  life  lard  right ;  bat  they  by  no  means  menoofl 

(c  Y,  4  11),  it  is  related  that,  by  his  mild  any  such  promise  gi^'en  by  the  latter,  to 

and  amiable  langua^,  he    had    already  which  he  had  been  unfaithful ;  but  they  i** 

brought  Abelard  to  that  state,  that  he  had  port,  what  is  in  itself  more  credible,  that  bi 

retired  into  himself,  and  promised,  accord-  felt  himself  hart  by  th(Me  snggestioQi- 

ing  to  Bernard's  opinion,  to  correct  eTeiy-  *  Ep.  189. 
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nals,  bat  between  two  opposite  directions  of  the  theological  spirit,  and 
h  parties  were  eagerly  watching  for  the  issue.  Though  Bernard's 
i,  in  this  affieur  sprung  from  a  purely  Christian  interest,  yet  his  mode 
procedure  seems  not  to  have  been  so  wholly  unobjectionable ;  as, 
[eed,  the  zeal  of  polemical  controversy  but  rarely  knows  how  to 
»erve  itself  altogether  pure.  While  his  object  was  to  procure  the 
idemnation  of  Aoelard  at  the  council,  he  professed  nothing  but  that 
irity  which  seeks  the  recovery  of  a  brother  in  error ;  yet,  under  the 
ak  of.  this  sacred  name,  he  scattered  seeds  of  hatred.  In  the  name 
Christian  love  he  called  on  the  people,  in  his  sermons,  to  pray 
Abelard's  conversion,  but  at  the  same  time  stirred  up  the  popular 
y  against  him  as  a  godless  heretic,  presentmg  him  m  this  light  be- 
e  men  who  were  incapable  of  understandmg  a  single  one  of  the 
Qplaists  brought  against  him,  and  before  whom  he  could  not  defend 
laelf.  With  good  reason,  perhaps,  might  the  youthful  Berengar,  who 
rmly  stood  forth  as  a  witness  and  advocate  in  defence  of  his  teacher 
idard,  attach  to  such  conduct  the  suspicion  of  hypocrisy,  a  sin 
kdi  is  so  very  apt  to  mix  in,  even  when  they  are  unconscious  of  it, 
h  the  polemics  of  pious  men,  and  not  of  such  only.  With  good 
son  nught  he  tell  Bernard,  that  Christian  charity  would  have  rather 
umpted  him  to  pray  for  Abelard  in  silence.^  Although  the  satirical 
want  which  Abelard's  enthusiastic  disciple  has  given  of  this  council 
lot  to  be  implicitly  relied  on,  yet  this  much  of  truth  doubtless  lies 
llie  bottom  of  it,  that  the  assembly  was  on^e  incapable  of  entering 

0  a  calm  investigation.  More  partial  to  the  general  views  and 
rift  of  Bernard  than  to  the  opposite,  they  were  easily  governed  by 

authority.  The  propositions  of  Abelard,  as  stated  to  them  by 
1,  were  soon  condemned  as  heretical.  On  the  next  day,  how- 
nr,  Abelard  was  asked  whether  he  acknowledged  that  such  propo- 
one  had  been  advanced  by  him,  whether,  acknowledging  them  to  be 
y  he  was  ready  to  defend  or  to  correct  them.     But  as  Abelard 

1  no  reason  to  expect  a  calm  trial  from  men  who,  without  hearing 
at  he  had  to  say,  had  already  pronounced  sentence  of  condemna- 
n  on  the  propositions  attributed  to  him,  he  did  not  attempt  reply- 
;  to  these  interrogatories,  but  appealed  to  the  pope ;  most  probably 
ying  on  his  pupils  or  on  the  friends  of  his  school,  amongst  the  car- 
lals.  Now  it  was  not  necessary,  it  is  true,'  that  all  further  pro- 
tdings  of  the  council  against  him  should  be  arrested  by  this  appeal, 
cording  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  according  to  the  princi- 
8  of  the  Gallican  church,  they  were  not  required  to  acknowledge  as 


Tlie  words  of  Berengar  in  his  tract  in  adolere  deberes,  at  rens  tans  Petnu  resi- 

mce   of  Abelard:    Concionabaris   ad  pisceret 

idnm,  nt  orationcm  funderct  ad  Deom  '  The  council  contradicts  itself,  in  saying 

eo,  interius    aatem    disponebas  earn  of  Abelard,  in  its  letter  to  the  pope  (ep. 

•eribenduni  ah  orbe  Christiano.    Quid  337):  Visas  diffidere  et  sabterfugere,  re- 

g;aa  foccrct  1  Quid  valgus  orarct,  quum  spondere  nolait,  sed  qaamris  libera  siU 

qnoessct  orandam  nesciret?    Ta  vir  daretur  audientia,  tutumque  locum  etae- 

i,  qni  miracula  feccras,  qui  ad  pedes  auos  haberct  judices,  —  and  yet  declaring 

a  cam  Maria  sedebas,  pnrissimum  sa-  uat  Abelard^s   pretended  theses  had  al- 

»  ontionis  thus  coram  supemii  obtatibns  ready  beooi  condemned  the  daj  before. 


J- ,sr« 


of  mf  TaSdiij  an  appeal  made  befine  jodprnent  waa  ■Jtwwaca^ 
fiNMB  a  tribunal  tD  whidi  the  appellant  hinmlf  bad  firafe  appiied.i  Ttm 
oondnded,  however,  to  follow  the  eoatom  which  then  ipeviaaed,  lat-^ 
wUch  waa  &Tored  bv  tiie  Roman  court,  according  to  wfaidi  appeabti: 
Borne  were  to  be  ammtted  without  HmitatioiL  It  waa  neoeaaaiy,  m 
&et  to  aToid  everything  that  might  tend  to  ftyor  lua  OMae  ak  tta 
Boman  coorti  where  Al^lard  waa  not  witfaoat  hia  finenda ;  and  Am* 
finre,  botii  parties  had  recoorae  to  the  pope.  The  oonneil  addieaNd 
him  a  letter,  in  which  thej  cemplained,  tbit  not  alone  by  atndanli^ 
flie  Bchods,  bat  nablicly,  in  all  places,  dispates  wei^e  held  upm  ikt 
Irinity.'  They  oesonght  the  pope  to  confirm  their  aentenee  of  mm: 
demnation  on  the  propositioDS  alleged  to  have  been  advaneed  tf 
Abelard,  of  which,  however,  they  aent  him  bat  a  ^ortioon;*  that  m 
would  pass  sentence  against  all  who  persisted  in  obetmately  dflfaiih| 
tbnn;  that  he  would  condemn  Abelard's  writings,^  eommand  lum  to  (f 
dent,  and  forbid  him  for  the  future  mther  to  lecture  mr  to  write.*  Oil 
abbot  of  Chdrvaux  himself,  also  wrot^  a  private  letter  to  llie  pope,  in 
wluch  he  added  a  list  of  tiie  proporitions  of  Abelard  ftmid  ia  W 
heretical,  togetiier  with  a  full  exposition  of  hia  prindpal  erroo.  ft 
Bays  of  him,  that,  wishing  to  explain  everything  on  grounda  of  raaaoai 
even  that  which  is  beyoiui  reason,  he  acted  as  ooDtraiy  to  reaaoiiaaha 
did  to  faith ;  for  what  was  more  c(mtrary  to  reason,  tiian  for  one  l| 
attempt  with  reason  to  go  beyond  reason ;  and  what  more  oontmy  to 
jUth,  than  to  refuse  to  believe  that  wluoh  is  imattampWe  by  rsaaojlf 
InopporitioQto  Abelard,  who  applied  7  to  that  blind  &ith  whudi  is  as| 
the  result  of  examination,  the  words  of  the  Preacher  (c.  19),  B«v 
nard  affirms,  that  Solomon  says  this,  not  with  reference  tofidth  inCkd, 
bat  with  reference  to  men's  credulity  in  their  relatums  to  one  another; 
for  pope  Qregory  the  Great  (H.  xxW,  in  Evang.)  says,  the  faitii  tint 
reposes  on  arguments  of  reason  has  no  merit  whatever ;  while  hs 

Kises  the  apostles,  who  followed  our  Lord  at  the  bidding  of  a  word, 
e  disciples  were  blamed,  because  it  was  so  difficult  f<»r  them  to 
believe.  Zacharias  was  punished  (Luke  i,)  because  he  reauired 
reasons  for  believing.  He  referred,  moreover,  to  the  example  of 
fiith  m  Mary  and  in  Abraham.  But  it  is  evident,  firom  the  explsna* 
tions  abready  given,  that  Abelard  also  acknowledged  the  faith  ihit 
proceeds  from  a  submission  of  the  heart  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  tad 
mdispensable  to  true  piety.  It  was  only  to  the  preparatory  in^pmjf 
which  precedes  such  faith,  to  the  way  and  mode  of  attaining  to  m 
fiutii,  suited  to  certain  individualities  of  character,  and  to  the  inteOeo- 

^  To  this  the  words  refer  in  the  letter  of  *  Without  anj  aocnrate  designatknof 

die  council:  Licet  appellatio  ista  minus  the  works  intended,  with  the  altogeag 

canonica  videretur.  arbitrary  explanation :  libros  ^jus  perren* 

'  Cum  per  totam  fere  Galliam  in  dvita-  sine  duoio  dog:mate  respersoi  oondennart^ 

tiUis,  Yids  et  castellis,  a  scholaribus  non  *  £p.  837. 

folnm  intra  scholas,  sed  etiam  tririatim  *  Quid   enim   magis   contra  ntioaea, 

Mc  a  literatis  et  provectis  tantum,  sed  a  ouam   ratione  rationem  conari  tnattf^ 

pueris  et  simplidbus  aut  certe  stnltis  de  dere  1    £t  quid  magis  contra  fidem,  (j^ 

•ancta  trinitate  disputaretnr.  credere  nolle,  quioqnid  non  potsis  rsooi* 

*  Quaedam,  ut  per  haec  audita  reliqni  attinffere. 

corpua  optrii  fadLm  anithnntis.  'MepageSTS. 
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I  (intelkctu8^  that  grew  out  of  such  faith,  that  the  controversy 
iit^.  Yet  Bernard  attributed  the  errors  of  Abelard  to  his  desire 
eomprehending  that  which  is  above  reason,  and  reserved  to  faith 
Qe. 

Moreover,  he  accused  him  of  saying  that  faith  was  mere  opinion ; 
representing  it  as  something  quite  unsettled  and  wavering.  He 
«  took  the  liberty  of  converting  his  own  inferences  into  actual  posi- 
18  ci  Abelard,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  by  Abelard's  doc- 
le,  the  whole  foundation  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  hope  was 
B  tottering.  But  we  have  ahready  seen  that,  in  the  place  referred 
Abelard  is  only  speaking  of  the  scientific  mode  of  apprehending  a 
pna,  not  of  the  essential  contents  of  the  faith  itself.  JBemard,  on 
other  hand,  says :  ^^  Far  be  it  from  us  to  suppose  that  anything  in 
'  fiuth,  or  in  our  hope,  depends  on  doubtful  opinions  or  conjectures, 
i  all  does  not  much  rather  repose  on  a  sure  and  settied  foundation 
truth,  as  it  has  been  established  by  God's  own  declarations,  by 
laeles,  the  birth  of  the  Virgin,  the  blood  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
J08ty  of  his  resurrection.  To  this  is  added,  finally,  the  internal 
nefls  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  testifies  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are 
I  children  of  God.  Who,  then,  can  call  faith  an  opinion,  but  he 
9  has  not  as  yet  received  that  spirit,  or  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
^flospel,  or  who  holds  it  to  be  a  fable  ?"  He  refera  to  the  passage 
£b.  11 :  1,  acknowledging  that  Abelard  also  had  made  use  of 
ie  words.  The  term  9ub9tancej  in  this  passage,  he  says,  denotes 
lething  certain  and  fixed,  as  opposed  to  the  unsetUedness  of  human 


Bernard  wrote  also  to  the  cardinals  in  Rome  several  letters,  in 
ioh  he  directed  their  attention  to  the  dangers  threatening  the  sim- 
sity  and  purity  of  the  faith,  and  complained  that  Abelard  felt  con- 
mt  he  had  followers  in  the  Roman  court  itself. 
But  how  very  far  Abelard  was  from  any  intention  of  doing  injury 
Sie  Christian  fSEuth,  appears  evident  bom  his  own  declarations,  made 
ring  the  time  of  these  disputes  to  the  abbess  Heloise,  who  seems 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  reports  concerning  lus  erroneous 
strines.  He  guards  himself  against  the  eulogies  of  those  who  ex- 
laaed  a  high  estimation  of  his  intellect,  but  not  of  his  fSedth,  —  who 
oguzed  in  him  the  philosopher,  but  not  the  Christian.  Christianity, 
I  Bible,  he  here  declares  to  be  the  matters  of  highest  interest  for 
1,  besides  which  all  others  fall  into  comparative  insignificance  ;i  for 
turn  Christ  is  the  sole  foundation  of  salvation.  And  he  then  pro- 
kls  to  lay  down  a  full  confession  of  his  orthodo:^.^ 
[n  those  hopes  which  he  had  placed  on  his  friends  at  Rome,  Abelard 
iid  himself  wholly  disappointed.  The  influence  of  Bernard  there 
B  too  powerful,  to  allow  any  chance  for  the  adherents  of  Abelard  to 

Kdo  sic  esse  philosophos,  ut  recald-       '  Abelard's  disciple  Berengar  has  cited 

A  Paolo.    Non  sic  esse  Aristoteles,  at  this  letter  in  his  tract  written  in  Abelard's 

liidar  a  Christo,  non  cnim  alind  nomen  defence.    0pp.  p.  308. 
sob  coeio,  in  quo  oporteat  me  salvum 
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lined  in  a  milder  sense ;  with  regard  to  oiherSy  he  protested 
ist  the  conclusions  derived  from  them,  which  he  would  not  admit. 
he  history  of  particular  dogmas,  we  shall  compare  Abelard's 
sal  teachings  with  the  explanations  presented  in  this  apology.  It  is 
iitention  to  cite  here  only  his  exphuiation  with  regard  to  the  above- 
mted  ethical  propositions.  ^^  Sins  committed  through  ignorance, 
tnt  to  guilt,  ]Mirticularly  when,  from  negligence,  we  biow  not  that 
li  we  ought  to  know.  I  aflSrm  that  the  crucifiers  of  Christ  com- 
A  the  greatest  crime.  I  aflbm  that  all  who  equally  love  God,  and 
neighbor,  —  all  who  are  equally  good, — are  equals  in  merit,  and 
Bg  of  merit  is  lost  in  the  sight  of  (xod,  when  a  good  will  &ils  of 
jportunity  to  execute  its  purposes."  It  is  pliun,  that  the  ethical 
iples  before  presented,  are  here  also  held  fiut  by  him ;  cmly,  they 
Dore  cautiously  expressed,  and  guarded  against  the  extravagant 
ments  to  which  he  had  ^ven  occasion.  In  general,  we  find  no 
mee  that  a  change  had  really  taken  place  in  his  mode  of  thinkings 
at  he  was  visited,  as  some  asserted,  with  remorse,  on  account  of 
xmrse  he  had  pursued.  The  contrary  ra&er  may  be  gathered 
a  larger  work  ^under  the  title  Apologia)^  written  in  justification 
imself ;  where  he  defends  his  doctrines,  at  length,  agunst  the 
{68  of  Bernard,  and  accuses  the  latter  of  misrepresenting  and 
nrting  them ;  —  sa^ng  of  him,  that  he  thrust  himself  forward  as 
Ige  on  matters  which  he  did  not  understand.^ 
yw  fistr  Abelard  was  in  spirit  from  yielding  to  his  opponents,  how 
letely,  on  the  contrary,  he  triumphed  over  them,  in  his  own  con- 
mess,  might  be  gathered,  moreover,  from  a  dialogue  that  appeared 
r  his  name,  '^On  the  Supreme  Good,"'  in  which  a  philosopher,  a 
and  a  Christian  are  the  interlocutors, — for  this  production  must 
been  composed  after  the  events  just  described;  and  yet  we  find  in 
\  same  bold  assertions  respecting  the  relation  of  fide*  to  ratio^  as 
a  works  already  cited,  and  they  are  carried  out  with  the  same 
)e  of  acuteness.  It  may  admit  of  a  question,  however,  whether 
production  did  not  proceed  from  some  one  of  his  enthusiastic  and 
ipirited  scholars.^ 

e  die  Diflpautio  anonjmi  agaiiiit  he   had  readj-witted  scholan,  who  had 

td,  in  the  Bibliotheca  CUterciensii,  t  made  his  doctrines  and  his  mode  of  think- 

09.    Here  the  anthor  objects  to  him,  ing  wholly  their  own,  coald  present  them 

■bbatem  literatissimnm  et,  qnod  ma-  in  a  talented  manner,  and  in  their  jonth- 

t,  religiosissimum  vocat  inexpertom  fol  pride  rose,  still  more  than  their  maater, 

liiis,  quae  maeistra  est  dissercndL  above  all  regard  to  circumstances ;  as,  for 

Sri  Abaelardi  Dialogos  inter  philos-  instance,  that  clergyman  Pierre  Berengar, 

I,  Jndaenm  et  Christiannm,  e  oodi-  the  bold  and  witty  defender  of  Abelard. 

jibliothecae  Caesarea  Vindobonensif  Now  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  there  are 

idnwald.    Berolini,  1831.  preserred  in  different  libraries  (See  Hist 

the  life  prefixed  to  this  Dialogue  lit  de  U  Fhmce,  t  xii,  p.  132),  two  mann- 

1  nothing  which  does  not  agree  per-  script  works  under  the  name  of  Abelard, 

with  Abelard's  mode  of  thinkin^f.  a  dialogue  of  a  philosopher  with  a  Jew, 

B  propositions  scattered  through  his  and  a  dialogue  of  a  philosopher  with  a 

S*  which  hare  been  cited,  that  gave  Christian,    u  they  are  rightly  ascribed  to 

B  to  his  opponents,  were  here  intro-  him,  then  these  two  separate  dialogues  are 

in  the  course  of  the  conyersation ;  works  distinct  from  the  one  published  by 

ill,  it  cannot  be  gathered  from  this,  Bbeinwald.      Perhaps    the    two   former 

A  himself  was  the  author  of  it:  for  ihocob  formed  the  basis  of  the  ]mM\  and  if 
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ftdeioon.  He  kimBelf  reoords  how  hard  it  was  for  him,  in  his  boy- 
I  jMrs,  to  exchange  the  poor  little  cottage  in  which  he  was  borOy 
r  a>  stately  dwelling  in  ihe  land  of  strangers.^  Broudit  up  in  the 
bay  of  Hamerslej^n,  he  was  received  in  the  year  1118  into  the 
Dodation  of  regular  canonicals,  beating  the  name  of  St.  Victor  at 
nis,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  high  renown  of  this  establish- 
mL  In  him,  we  see  the  representative  of  a  schod  distinguished  in 
0  twelfth  century  for  its  heartr  reli^ous  spirit  and  its  tendency 
practical  reform ;  a  school  which,  though  it  united  more  or  less  the 
^co-contemplative  with  the  speculative  element,  yet  constantly 
ift  up  the  contest  with  the  predominating  dialectic  tendency.  Hugo 
tided  himself  to  the  honor  of  being  called  the  second  Augustin«' 
,  in  Abelard,  we  see  those  spiritual  tendencies  of  his  times,  which 
d  been  harmoniously  united  by  Anselm,  brought  into  conflict  with 
ok  other,  we  see  them  once  more  reconciled  in  Hugo ;  but  with  this 
Bvence,  that  in  him  the  dialectical  element  is  not  so  strong  as  it 
lb  in  Axiselm*    In  his  doctrinal  investigations,  he  often  has  reference 

^  ^and  contends  against  Abelard,  tiiou^,  without  mentioning  his 

s 


Tbe  empirical  department  of  knowledge  generally,  and  in  theology 
a  study  of  the  older  church  teachers,  and  of  the  ffible,  was  by  him 
idb  specially  prombent  in  opposition  to  the  one-sided  speculative  and 
kfanovating  tendency.  Thus,  for  example,  in  his  Rules  of  Study, 
ftlsn  for  monks,^  he  declaims  against  the  pride  of  those  one-sided 
d#im  methods,  which,  neglecting  the  empirical  sciences,  begin  at 
ae  with  philosophy.'  ^^  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  ^^  to  arrive  at  any- 
ing  great,  without  commencing  with  the  littie.  It  is  impossible  to 
(Bome  a  grammarian,  without  beginning  with  the  alphBJ)et."  To 
di methods,  he  opposes  the  one  he  had  followed  himself ;—» he  re- 
les  how,  fW>m  his  youth  up,  he  had  striven  to  learn  everything  that 
me  within  his  reach.*  ECs  principle  was,  ^'  Study  everytiiing ;  tiiou 
Ift  afterwards  see  that  nothing  is  superfluous."  He  speaks  against 
900  who,  if  they  could  boast  of  having  heard  this  or  that  great  man, 
ra^t  they  were  already  something  great  themselves ;  those  who 
fced  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  if  they  were  so  simple  that  it  needed 

In  his  Eraditio  didascalica,  lib.  vii,  c.  xz :  who  oompftres  the  two  workf.    Dr.  Lieb- 

0  *  pnero  exttlari  et  scio,  quo  moerore  ner,  the  author  of  the  fine  monogmphy  on 
mu  arctam  aliqnando  paaperis  tngarii  Uogo,  is  entitled  to  the  praiM  of  having, 
idam  deserat,  qua  libertate  postea  mar-  by  his  thorongh  analysis,  caased  this  to  od 
mot  lares  et  tecta  laqneau  despidat  generally  acknowledged.  See  Studien  nnd 
'  Qui  Mcondas  Aagnstinos  in  scientia  Kritiken,  Jahrp^.  1831, 2tes  Heft 

tu  esk     Thomas  Cantiprat  lib.  ii,  c  ^  Emditio  didascalica. 

U    Doad,  1627.    p.  215.  *  Lib.  vi,  c.  iii :  Sdo  qnosdam,  qni  itft- 

'  The  principal  works  of  his  that  belong  tni  philosophari  volant,   fabolas  psendo- 

«,  an  the  i)s  aacramaUi$  fiiin  and  the  apostolis  relinqnendas  igont 

HBMi  jenlenharuai.    That  the  TVtKfttfus  *  The  obiect  for  which  he  enters  into 

oJA^icMf,  ascribed    to    Hildebert,    arch-  these  details,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 

hop  of  Blans  or  Toon,  is  bat  a  fragment  above-mentioned    work,  is,  nt  ostendam 

m  the  latter  work,  and  that  the  fofmer  tibi,  illnm  incedere  aptissime,  qui  incedit 

velbre    deserves  no  place  among  the  ordinate,  neqne  at  qaidam,  qui,  dum  mag- 

loUrtks  theologians  among  whom  he  num  saltam  laoere  volant,  in  praedpltluia 

1  been  naaed,  most  be  dear  lo  any  one  inriduntt 

84* 
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no  teaching  to  understand  them.  He  says  of  fhesey  diai,  under  fti 
specious  name  of  simplicity,  they  virtoally  denied  the  profoondnM 
of  meaning  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.^  He  divides  fiiose  who  oeeapisl 
themselves  with  the  study  of  the  Bible,  into  three  classes ;  the  taaif 
comprising  such  as  were  tdming  in  this  way  to  acquire  for  tfaemsdwi 
honor  and  riches ;  whose  disposition  was  a  most  depraved  and  deplor- 
able one.  Next,  those  who  search  the  sacred  volume  for  the  wondarfal 
and  mysterious,'  instead  of  that  which  would  tend  to  their  salvation ; 
who  gaze  with  astonishment  on  the  revelation  of  Gbd's  almighty  powefi 
instead  of  contemplating  with  love  the  revelation  of  his  divine  com- 
passion ;  who  are  impelled  only  by  an  aimless  thirst  for  knowledge. 
Of  such  he  savs,  they  treated  God's  revelations  as  an  exhibition ;  aal, 
like  people  gomg  to  a  show,  went  to  them  for  entertainment  and  not 
to  obtain  nourishment  for  the  heart.  The  third  class  embraced  ibmj 
whom  alone  he  passes  without  censure,  men  who  study  the  sacred 
Scriptures  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  flieir  fiuth,  to 
refute  gsunsayers,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  that  they  may  be  it- 
flamed  themselves  with  a  deeper  love,  the  more  profoundly  they  saarek 
into  the  divine  mysteries.  And  so  he  always  ends  in  speanng  d 
theological  study,  with  a  reference  to  the  practical  purpose  to  be 
answered  and  the  practical  need  to  be  satisfied. 

Hugo  appears  as  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  independence  cf  fte 
reUgious  sphere,  of  reli^ous  fSedth,  as  a  province  lying  above  the  woildlf 
consciousness  and  the  worldly  tendencies  of  the  soul.     He  uttered  Am 
profoundest  remarks  respecting  this  sacred  province  in  the  human  spin^ 
this  spot  in  it  consecrated  to  the  revelation  of  God.     His  ideas  are  m 
foUows :  "  Three  eyes  have  been  given  to  man :  the  eye  of  sense,  for 
the  sensible  objects  lying  without  him  ;  another  eye,  whereby  the  soolii 
enabled  to  know  itself,  and  what  is  within  itself,  —  the  eye  of  reason ;  a 
third  eye,  within  itself,  to  perceive  God  and  divine  things,  —  the  eve 
of  contemplation."     We  have  here  important  distinctions  between  the 
sensuous  consciousness  of  the  world,  the  rational  consciousness  of  edf, 
and  the  consciousness  of  God.     "But, by  reason  of  sin,  the  eye  of 
contemplation  is  extinguished,  that  of  reason  obscured.     Now,  as  the 
eye  of  contemplation,  whereby  man  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  divine  things,  no  longer  dwells  in  him,  therefore  faith  most 
take  its  place."     Adopting  the  definition  of  faith  in  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  remarks :  "  Faith  is  called  the 
substance  of  things  invisible,  because  that  which,  as  yet,  is  not  an 
object  of  open  vision,  is  by  faith,  in  a  certain  sense,  made  present  to 
the  soul,  —  actually  dweUs  in  it."'     Nor  is  there   anythmg  else 
whereby  the  things  of  God  could  be  demonstrated,  since  they  art 
higher  than  all  others ;  nothing  resembles  them  which  could  serve  ra 
as  a  bridge  to  that  higher  knowledge.     But  a  credible  witnees  is 


>  L.  c.  lib.  iii,  c.  xiv.  inaadita  cognoscere  Toliint,  mnlta  wrt  et 

■  Quos  audirc  verba  Dei  et  opera  ejus  nihil  faccre. 
diflcere  delectat,  non  ouia  salutifera,  sed        '  Fides  8ab8tantiailloram,<^iiiji  per loiia 

quia  mirabilia  Bimt     Bcnitari  arcana  et  fidem  fabaifliuit  muw  ftl  ~~*^~ 
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the  experience  of  the  faiQifal  in  all  ages,  who  would  not  have  sacri- 
fieed  their  all  to  the  earnest  desire  after  eternal  life,  if  they  had  not 
had  an  experience  of  its  reality  that  transcends  oar  knowledge.  In 
fiuth  resides  a  certainty,  which  is  more  than  opinion,  yet  falls  short  of 
absolate  knowledge.  Two  things  must  meet  together  in  faith :  knowl- 
edge and  feeling,  or  the  bent  of  the  affections  (affectui)^  —  objecii?e 
tod  sabjective  elements.  There  is  a  conviction,  then,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  feeling.^  Faith  cannot  exist,  therefore,  wholly  without 
knowledge;  but  it  is  here  necessary  to  disdngmsh  two  kinds  of 
knowledge,  —  a  preliminary  one,  and  a  knowledge  that  is  first  evolved 
oat  of  fiuth.  Futh  presupposes  the  general  knowledge  of  the  hemg 
of  its  object ;  but  only  from  faith  proceeds  the  knowledge  of  the  quci' 
itjf  of  the  object,  which  knowledge  will  be  perfect  in  the  heavenly 
worid."*  Hence  the  faith  of  the  theologian  and  that  of  the  logician 
atand,  he  says,  in  an  inverse  order  to  each  other;  for  in  the  latter,  faith 
pvoceeds  first  firom  the  understandmg  (intellecttu') ;  in  the  former,  the 
understanding  proceeds  from  faith.  Hence,  in  the  latter,  that  is  the 
Ofijpnal  which  in  the  former  is  the  derived ;  and  in  the  former,  that  is 
file  ori^al  which  in  the  latter  is  the  derived.  In  the  one  case,  feel- 
ing is  the  ori^nal,  and  knowledge  by  reason  the  derived;  in  the 
other,  knowledge  on  rational  grounds  comes  first,  and  the  feeling  of 
conviction,  of  certainty,  of  rational  satisfaction,  that  proceeds  firom 
and  accompanies  it,  is  the  derived.  ^^  The  merit  of  faith  (meritum 
Jidei)  consists  in  the  fact  that  our  conviction  is  determined  by  like 
aflSMtions,  when  no  adequate  knowledge  is  yet  present.  By  fidth,  we 
render  ourselves  worthy  of  knowledge ;  as  perfect  knowledge  is  the 
final  reward  of  fiuth  in  the  life  eternal.  To  this  knowledge  by 
fiutii  corresponds  the  way  in  which  God  reveals  himself  in  creation, 
neither  entirely  concealing,  nor  yet  wholly  unveiling  himself.  Were 
the  former  the  case,  there  would  be  no  guilt  in  unoelief.  Were  the 
latter  the  case,  there  would  be  no  merit  in  futh.  The  merit  is  based, 
in  fiust,  on  that  bias  of  the  will  whereby  the  heart  turns  away  firom  the 
worid  to  God,  and  resigns  itself  to  the  godlike.3  Inasmuch  then  as 
in  faith,  knowledge  and  feeling  (affectue)  should  meet  together, 
their  relation  to  each  other  may  diflfer  in  different  cases.  Knowledge 
and  feeling  may  both  be  present  in  equal  measure,  or  one  preponder- 
ate over  the  other.  But  the  worth  (meritum)  of  fedth  is  determined 
chiefly  by  the  degree  of  feeling.  Hence  our  Lord  says  to  the 
Canaanitish  woman,  whose  knowledge  was  small,  but  whose  trust  was 
great :  ^'  Woman,  great  is  thy  faith."  He  distinguishes  among  believ- 
ers the  following  gradations.  First  are  those  who,  m  believing,  simply 
follow  their  pious  feelings,  without  being  able  to  state  the  grounds  on 


^  Pides  in  affectn  habet  snbstantiain,  quia  qno,  primam  oportet  scire,  qwA  ipsum  siti 

ttflfectns  ip«e  tides  est,  in  cognitione  habet  secnndo  credere,  tertia  intelligere,  quid  ip* 

materiam,  quia  de  illo  et  ad  illad,  quod  in  sum  sit,  quod  plene  erit  in  patria. 

cognitione  est,  fides  est  credere  igitur  in  '  Hence  this  definition  of  faith :  Volon- 

affecta   est,  quod  vere  creditor  in  oogni-  taria  qoaedam  oertitodo  absentinm  suprm 

tknieest  optnionem  et  infira  scientiam  coostitnta. 

'Adhoe^vftfidfltacta  habeatv  do  ali-  Misc.  1,18. 
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which  ihey  belieye.  Next,  ihose  who  are  able  to  state  the  grmmda 
which  determine  them  to  believe  as  fhey  do.  FinaOy,  those  who,  by 
p«irity  cf  heart,  be^  ahready  to  have  some  inward  taste  cl  that 
which  they  belieye,!  and  by  purification  of  the  mind  rise  to  oertaintj. 
The  gradual  progress  of  flie  Christian  life,  up  to  this  stage  of  it,  ha 
describes  as  Mows :  ^^  By  the  devotion  that  proceeds  finmi  fidth,  tbs 
behever's  heart  is  porified,  so  that,  with  pure  heart,  he  bemns  already 
to  have  some  foretaste  of  that  winch,  with  fiuth  and  devotion,  hs 
longs  to  Imow.  The  pore  heart  daily  makes  progress  throng  its 
experiences  of  a  daily  intercourse  with  Grod,'  and  it  attains  tfaerebf 
to  such  a  certainty  as  to  be^  already  to  luive  Qod  present  by  ooik 
templation ;  so  that  in  no  way,  even  thou^  a  whole  world  fioll  of 
miracles  should  interpose,  could  it  be  drawn  away  acain  firom  its  &idi 
in  him,  and  its  love  to  lum."'  We  find  here  described  sadi  an 
immediate  certainty  of  Christian  consciousness  as  no  longer  needa 
outward  support,  inasmuch  as  it  cairies  the  evidence  of  the  tralii  ia 
itself,^ — a  certainly  superior  to  all  proof  firom  singjle  miracles; 
whence  we  may  infer  that  Hugo  was  far  fiKxn  attributmg  an  undaa 
importance  to  miracles,  angly  contemplated. 

According  as  theologians  placed  tne  essence  of  relipon  in  knowl- 
edge, or  in  the  life  of  the  heart,  the  affections, — a  d^renoe  irindi 
here  lay  at  the  bottom,  at  least,  fliough  no  one  may  have  thou^  of 
accounting  to  hhnself  for  such  opposite  modes  A  apprehensun— . 
accordingly  would  they  be  inclined  to  decide  the  question,  as  to  how 
fitr  a  knowledge  of  me  articles  of  &ith  was  requisite  to  salvalioB. 
They  who  started  from  the  position  that  the  essence  of  reUgion  con- 
sists in  knowledge,  were  dnven  by  their  own  principle  to  strun  the 
requisitions  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  Imowledge  necessary  in 
order  to  salvation,  to  the  highest  point.  To  these  Hugo  would  neces- 
sarily be  opposed,  since  he  placed  tiie  essence  of  faith  in  the  afiectiona. 
Therefore  he  declared  that,  in  regard  to  the  essence  of  true  faith, 
much  more  depended  on  the  degree  of  devotion  than  on  the  extent  d 
knowledge  :  ^  for  divine  grace  did  not  look  at  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge united  with  the  &iti^,  but  at  the  degree  of  devotion  with  which 
that  which  constituted  the  object  of  fisdth  was  loved. 

On  this  question  arose  a  remarkable  controversy,  which,  in  a  time  of 
more  cultivated  and  prevailingly  scientific  reflection,  when  theolo^cal 
antagonisms  could  have  been  permitted  to  express  themselves  more 
folly  out,  and  to  unfold  themselves  with  all  their  consequences  into 
clearer  consciousness,  would  have  led  to  important  oppositions  in  &» 
mode  of  jud^g  of  doctrinal  differences,  and  in  the  mterpretaticxi  of 

*  Puritate  cordis  et  manda  conscientia  *  He  therefore  describes  this  stage  si  s 
interins  jam  gostare  incipiiint,  quod  fide    per  veritatem  apprehendere. 

credant  *  On  the  otner  hand,  speakinff  of  ths 

*  Manda  conscientia  inyisibilibns  doca-  advocates  of  the  opposite  opinion,  be  tap  '• 
mentis  ct  secreta  et  familiari  yisitatione  de  Beatificandam  putant  hi  ndem  Tersm  i& 
Deo  sno  qaotidie  eroditos.  maltitndine  cog:nitionis  potius,  qnaa  i> 

*  Ut  nnlla  jam  ratione,  ab  ejus  fide  et  di-  magnitudino  devotionis. 
iectione,  etiaaisi  totos  mondos  in  miracnia 

yertatnr,  arelli  qoeat 
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the  Old  Teetament.^  It  was  the  men  of  excessive  strictness  in  doo- 
trine,  the  hyperorthodox,  as  Hugo  calls  them,^  who,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  different  grades  of  mental  cultivation,  required  of 
an  alike,  that  claimed  to  be  called  believers,  the  same  measure  and  the 
same  accuracy  in  the  knowledge  of  the  articles  of  &ith,  and  supposed 
that  the  like  was  possessed  also  by  the  good  men  of  the  Old  Test»* 
ment,  though  in  their  case  the  knowledge  had  reference  to  things  that 
ooold  only  be  fulfilled  in  the  future.  The  course  taken  by  Hugo  to 
refute  tiiis  opinion  evinces  both  the  penetration  and  profoundness  of 
hie  views,  and  the  liberality  of  his  mind.  '^  From  this  supposition/' 
he  remarks,  ^>  it  would  follow  that,  m  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
either  the  number  of  those  that  obtained  salvation  was  too  small,  or 
tiie  number  of  those  that  were  specially  enlightened,  too  great.  For 
we  must  either  suppose  that  only  the  few  who,  as  prophets,  were 
enabled  by  special  illumination  to  look  clearly  into  the  future,  were 
saved;  or  else  we  must  suppose  that  all  the  pious  of  those  times 
enjoyed  the  same  special  prophetic  illumination.  The  last  supposition 
would  tend  most  to  the  honor  of  divine  grace  ;  but  it  would  be  con- 
tradictorv  to  the  position  which  the  New  Testament  holds  m  relation 
to  the  Old :  since  it  would  follow  from  it  that,  instead  of  the  New 
Testament  poesessiug  the  advantage  over  the  Old,  of  more  abouncUng 

SU3e,  the  Old  Testament  would  possess  that  advantage  over  the  New. 
e  times  of  ihe  new  covenant  would  not  be  distingumhed,  as  they  are 
declared  to  be,  above  those  of  the  old,  by  the  general  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  on  the  contrarv,  there  would  be  a  withholding  of 
that  fulness  of  the  Spirit  that  had  been  poured  out  m  the  times  of  the 
dd  covenant.  Paul  would  have  boasted,  without  good  reason,  that 
he  had  neitiier  received  the  gospel  of  man,  nor  by  man,  but  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  such  an  illumination  had  already  before 
his  own  times  been  bestowed  on  the  entire  people  of  God.  Christ 
himself  would  have  had  no  good  reason  for  saymg,  that  among  them 
that  are  bom  of  women  there  had  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the 
Baptist.  John  fell  once  more  into  doubt,  whether  or  no  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah ;  while  on  the  other  hand  thousands,  that  lived  under  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation,  must,  according  to  the  supposition  in 
question,  have  possessed  on  all  points  a  knowledge  amounting  to  cer- 

^  Hngo  had  already  expreued  his  views  that  Hago  should  have  insorted  so  mocli 

on  this  point,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Ber-  important  matter   from  Bernard's   letter 

Hard  of  Clairvanx ;  and  had  requested  the  into  his  own  exposition,  word  for  word, 

latter  to  give  his  own  opinion  on  this  and  Besides,  Hugo's  originality  of  mind  ren- 

teteral  other  points.    Bernard  replies,  in  ders  this  very  improbable.    Bat  neither 

his  Tractatus  ad  Hugonem,  p.  ii,  opusc.  10  affain  is  it  quite  conceivable,  that  Bernard 

(according  to  ftfabillon,  c.  iii),  and  declares  should  have  transcribed  from  Hugo's  let- 

fals  entire  agreement  with  Hugo.     It  is  ter,  word  for  word.    It  mav  be  questioned, 

sinffnlar,  however,  to  observe  the  verbal  co-  therefore,  whether  Bernard's  letter  may  nol 

indkience  between  Behiard's  remarks  and  have  received  additions  from  some  other 

Hii^*s  exposition,  lib.  i,  De  sacramentis  hand. 

ildei,  p.  X,  c.  vi  As  Bernard  himself  says :  '  He  classes  them  with  those,  qui  quasi 

Ad  refellendum  tu  tanta  in  tua  epistola  quadam  pietate  impii  in  Denm  eflacinntor 

posniase  vidcris,  nt  nil  addendum  penitus  et  dnm  ultra  id,  <^uod  in  veriute  est,  senti* 

patem  et  pacne,  quid  addi  possit,  non  in-  nnt,  in  ipsam  ventatem  oflfendunt 
Teniam,  so  it  is  the  loss  possible  to  suppose 
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.baa  a  raward,  bat  il  ia  nut  that  whidi  ia  ilia  objaot  of  kffe/^  Urn 
haying  declared  himaelf  oiqpoaed  to  the  ezpeeta&ia  ot  %  aeBBMrt 
Bodemoniam,  he  ^oea  on  to  aay:  *^l!beywho  knowtitfift  thajaaak 
find  their  aatiafiustioii  and  their  bliaa  in  that  eternal  life,  m  fwik^ 
eoaaneaa  alone  after  which  they  now  hnngeri  need  not  be  Uied  ^A 
leward  to  hmg  after  it,  anymore  than  a  hmigiy  man  needs  to  be  Um 
to  eat,  or  a  thiraty  man  to  drink.''*  Thoee  who  aeek  etennl  i 
of  temporal  good  in  eternal  life,  bat  an  eternal  good  that  xeai 
tempoiml,  he  calla  dreamers :  ^^  For  in  the  kingdom  of  heaien  nollim 
will  be  finrnd  like  that  which  they  dream  aboat,— thece,  God  will  m 
all  in  all;  the  (mly  canse  of  joy  there  will  be  God  himaeif;'^* 
remarkable  eiddence,  certunly,  of  the  Chriatiaa  apiat  tbat  "(■"■rnhf 
Ihe  linking  of  tlua  period,  when  a  man  no  better  onltintod  fliaft  va 
find  Una  Gmfadh  to  have  been,  could  still  write  after  fhia  ftahion. 

We  see  still  another  besidee  Hngo,  who  oontnTed  to  wnito  Ai 
dialectic  bent  of  mind  with  the  choroh  thedio^,  and  who  nmnpoaaii 
work  in  this  same  sprit  and  according  to  thia  aanle  method^  oa  fts 
sgvtem  of  faith,  and  who  continued  at  me  aame  time  to  be  MninaBjjf 
respected,  namely,  Bobert  Pall,  or  Pollein.^  He  tandit,  imranlisla^ 
at  tiie  oniTerfflty  of  Oxford,  wlme  he  became  chancdOor.    Bm  Ifr 

Sne  the  Third,  widiing  to  secure  the  talents  and  diaraeter,  wlaflh  ki 
en  so  well  tried  in  £e  service  of  acienoe,  fior  the  genetal  yiHaaai 
of  the  church,  called  him  to  Borne,  m  the  oapaciW  of  eaidmal  anl 
cfaanceUor  of  the  Roman  church ;  and  the  abbot  Bemard,  win 
of  him  as  hia  old  friend,  and  aclmowledged  hia  merits,  called  npea 
when  he  was  eleyated  to  this  dignity,  to  do  as  much  in  tihe 
service  of  the  church,  as  he  had  before  done  for  theological  culture.* 

Somewhat  later,  however,  the  abbot  Bernard  fell  into  controversv 
with  another  representative  of  the  dialectico- theological  tendency.  Asif 
indeed,  the  subject  was  here  an  entirely  diflbrent  one.  It  did  not 
involve  in  it  an  opposition  of  theolo^cal  spirit  so  deeply  seated  as  ii 
the  controversy  between  Bernard  and  Abelard ;  therefore  the  diqiato  dil 
not  possess  the  same  objective  interest.  Even  finom  his  own  point  rf 
view,  Bernard  needed  not  to  see  the  great  danger  he  thought  he  saw; 
nor  would  he  have  seen  it,  perhaps,  if  it  had  not  been  for  various  inSt- 
ences  foreign  from  the  matter  itself.  Gilbert  de  la  Poree,  archbiBiiop 
of  Poictiers,  tiie  person  with  whom  this  controversy  broke  out,  was,  \q 
no  means  to  be  compared,  as  a  bold  and  ori^nal  thinker,  with  Abe- 
lard.   He  kept  himself,  together  with  his  dialectic  theology,  within  tt0 


>  Yacna  namque  rel  infractaosa  Tend-  miis  condnd  ad  hane  appetendam  eC  _ 

tai  esse  non  potest  nee  tamen  ihercenaria  rendam,  siciit  milliia  emriens,  Qt  coniM 

est,  qaippe  non  qnaerit  quae  saa  sant,  nullns  sitiens,  at  bibat,  condndtor. 
•ponte  amdt  et  spontanenm  fadt    Verns       *  In  the  ahove-dted  Commentaij  <tB  m 

amor  sdpso  contentos  est,  habet  praemi-  Psalms,  f.  895. 
urn,  ted  quod  amator.    We  recognize  here       '  His  Sententiae,  in  eight  pvla.   ^_ 
tfke  Terbal  agreement  with  Bernard  (see       *  Hactenns  ^nippe  emditfoni  mnftocsB 

ibore  p.257),who8e  sayings  Gerhoh  donbt-  fideliter  et  ntihter  inatabas,  ooelo  eC  MO* 

less  had  before  him,  or  else  recollected.  testibos,  sed  jam  tempns  iadendi  DootaOi 

*  Qui  sdentes  m  yita  aetema  solios  jos-  ne  patiaris,  quod  in  te  ett^  ditiloiri  ik  ^' 

titiae,  qoam  nunc  esnriont,  se  delicus  fo-  ptti,  Ugtm  qjoi.    Ep.  962. 
Tendot  et  aatoiaadof,  noa  indigenl  piae- 
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oommon  limits.  He  followed  that  view  of  the  relation  of  "  reason  "  to 
^fiuih,"  which  had  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Abelard ;  doubtless  he 
was  aware,  also,  of  Uie  limits  of  ^^  reason,"^  though  the  little  we  know 
of  him  would  lead  ns  to  regard  him  rather  as  a  dry  dialectician,  than 
•8  one  possessed  of  the  profound  intellect  and  heart  of  an  Anselm. 
Abelard,  his  dialectical  opponent,  had  already,  at  the  council  of  Sens, 
ftfewamed  him,  in  the  well-known  words  of  Horace  :  '^  Nam  tua  res 
ag^tor,  paries  quum  proximus  ardet,"*  of  the  danger  to  which  he  also 
was  exposed  as  a  representative  of  the  same  dialectical  theology. 
Two  of  lus  clergy,  some  time  after  this,  brought  a  complaint  against 
before  pope  Eugene  the  Third  as  holding  heretical  opinions  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  Bernard  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
party  opposed  to  him.  But  Bernard  could  not  force  the  matter  throng 
here  so  easily  as  he  had  done  in  the  controversy  with  Abelard.  At  the 
eooncil  of  Rheims,  in  1148,  where  pope  Eugene  the  Third  was  person- 
ally present  and  heard  the  representations  of  Gilbert  and  his  opponents, 
opinicms  were  divided.  Gilbert  found  friends  among  the  cardinals, 
who  were  not  pleased  at  the  dependence  of  the  pope  on  his  old  teacher, 
a  French  abbot.  A  confession  drawn  up  by  Bernard,  in  opposition  to 
Gilbert's  errors,  could  not  obtain  the  authority  of  a  confession  publicly 
recognized  by  the  church ;  and  Gilbert  had  the  advantage  at  least  so 
fiur  as  this,  that  he  was  permitted,  after  submittmg  to  the  pope's  de» 
eiaion,  to  return  home  with  honor  to  his  diocese,  where  he  ever  after^ 
wards  remained  unmolested, —  a  partial  triumph  of  the  dialectic  school, 
«— an  evidence  that  this  tendency  could  no  longer  be  entirely  banished. 
And  about  this  time  appeared  an  individual  by  whom  a  reconciliation 
was  effected  between  the  two  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  church,  and 
of  speculation,  in  a  form  which  came,  afterwards,  to  be  more  and  more 
generally  recognized.  This  was  Peter  Lombard  of  Novara,  whose  theo- 
k)g^cal  studies  at  the  Parisian  universi^  had  met  the  approbation  of 
Bera^B^  himself,  and  who  in  the  year  1159  was  made  bishop  of  Paris, 
soon  after  which,  in  1160,  he  died.  Following  a  method  which  had  long 
been  practised,  but  which  he  applied  more  skilfully  than  others,  he 
composed  a  manual  of  doctrine,  under  the  title  of  Quatuor  Vhri  sentenr 
tiarum.  By  laying  for  his  foundation  a  collection  of  sayings  from  the 
older  church  teachers,  particularly  Augustin  and  Gregory  the  Great, 
he  met  the  wishes  of  the  reigning  church  party ;  and  by  the  great 
variety  of  questions  which  he  propounded,  by  his  method  of  arrangmg 
his  whole  matter  according  to  certain  general  grounds  of  distribution, 
of  citing  opposite  opinions  from  the  fathers,  which  he  endeavored  to 
reconcile  by  means  of  accurate  distinctions,  he  presented  a  point  of 
attachment  for  those  inclined  to  dialectics.    This  method,  and  its  in- 

^  As  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  garocntis  firmissimae.  Quod  si  humanae 

with  which  he  concludes  hid  Commentary  naturae  infirmitaa  ncquivit  aditcendcre  al- 

on  the  first  book  of  Boethius  de  trinitate ;  tra  se,  ut  scilicet  inettabilia  ex  rationnm 

for,  in  explaining  here  the  sense  of  Boe-  locis  ostcnderet,  quantum  intelligcntiaeim- 

thins,  he  no  doubt  expresses  also  his  own  becillitas  subtrahit,  tan  turn  incomprehensi- 

opioion,  that  the  rationum  anrumcnta  are  bilibus  semper  hacrentis  voluntatii  vota 

merely  subservient  to  the  Catliolicorum  supplobnnt 

lententiae  sponte,  id  est  sine  rationum  ar-  *  Horat.  lib.  i,  ep.  18,  v.  84. 
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genioQS  application ;  the  rich  store  of  matter  reduced  to  a  eompact 
brevitj  ;  the  sobriety  and  moderation  of  the  theological  spirit  therdn 
exhibited,  procured  for  this  work  an  ever-increasing  popnlaritj,  bo  thai 
it  became  the  standard  manual  of  the  following  centuries,  and  im 
adopted  by  the  most  distinguished  teachers,  who  wrote  oommentariei 
upon  iV  The  school  of  Peter  Lombard  was  ccmtinued  by  his  diaeiple, 
Peter  of  Poictiers,^  chancellor  of  the  uniyeraty  of  Paris ;  yet  eyea 
this  school  had  stiU  to  pass  through  many  contests,  partly  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  partly  with  the  mystical  tendency. 

As  representatives  of  the  first-mentioned  form  of  oppontion^  we  may 
notice  particularly  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg,  and  Walter  of  Maureta- 
nia.  derhoh,  who  was  so  zealous  in  oppoemg  abuses  in  tiie  church, 
declared  no  less  earnestly  against  those  who  passed  over  from  tiie 
worldly  sciences  to  theology,  and  applied  a  worldly  sense  to  the  judg- 
ment of  divine  things.  Though  they  cited  many  passages  from  i£t 
Holy  Scriptures,  yet  these  disciples  of  antichrist  were  strangers  to  tfait 
spint  of  truth  which  teaches  the  disciples  all  truth.3  Walter  of  Man- 
retania,  at  that  time  prior  over  the  foundation  of  the  regular  canoni- 
cals of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  was,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of 
Abelard's  first  antagonists ;  but  he  departed  further,  as  he  grew  dder, 
from  that  moderation  which  he  had  shown  at  first.  When  Peter  of 
Poictiers  was  the  only  living  representative  of  the  dialectico-theolo^cil 
tendency  of  the  twelfth  century,  Walter  wrote  against  it  a  work  pladog 
together  m  the  same  category  Abehu*d  and  (Gilbert  of  Poictiers,  Peter 
Lombard  and  Peter  of  Poictiers,  little  as  the  two  latter  {xnli  be 
associated,  as  men  of  the  same  spirit,  with  the  two  former.  This 
was  his  work.  Contra  qaatiwr  QaUiae  Lafn/rinihos.  He  maintained 
that  the  course  pursued  by  these  theologians,  of  applying  dialectics, 
raising  questions  on  every  point,  stating  opposite  opinions,  tended  to 
unsettle  everything  in  religion ;  nothing  would  be  left  fixed  and  cer- 
tain.^    The  more  passionate  and  coarse  this  attack  on  all  dialectic 


*  An  able  compend,  strictly  following,  terrena  est,  animalis,  diabolica,  transeoDt 
however,  the  original  production,  ia  the  ad  dijudicanda  coelcstia.  Possunt  quidtm 
work  on  the  Sentences,  composed  bv  a  ccr-  istiusmodi  homines  tcrrcni  rotare  verU 
tain  magisterBandinuR,  otherwise  unknown,  spnmantia  buccls  crepantibus  de  8criptnn» 
(Sentcntiarum  libri  quatuor.)  This  work  veritatis,  sed  ipse  spiritus  veritatis,  qai  <io- 
announces  itself  as  a  Compendium  circa  res  cet  omncm  veritatcm  discipulos  Chri«ti 
divinas ;  yet  professes  to  be  by  no  means  longe  abcst  ab  istis  discipulis  Anticbrisci 
a  mere  extract  from  tlio  larger  work  of  See  the  Commentary  on  Ps.  72,  in  the  eili- 
another  author,  although  it  must  have  al-  tion  of  Fez,  f.  1479/often  cited  in  tbeforc- 
rcady  been  perceived  to  be  so  by  others,  as  going  volume. 

may  be  gathered  from  its  title  as  it  is  cited  *  In  the  prologue,  he  calls  tiiemuno^iri- 
in  one  manuscript  in  Fez:  Thesaurus  an-  tu  Aristotelico  atUatos.  He  says  of  Uiein' 
ccdotorum  novissimus,  t.  i,  Dissert.  Isagog.  Totos  dies  et  noctes  tenent,  ot  intcrrogent 
f.  xlvii,  namely  :  "  Abbrcviatio  dc  libro  sa-  vcl  respondeant  vcl  dent  propositione*  vd 
cramcntonim  mngistri  Petri  Farisiensis  accipiant,  assumant.  aifirmentatquectmcla- 
cpiscopi  fideliter  acta."  But  as  to  Peter  of  dant.  He  says  of  this  method  :  Sii-ntcnim 
Lombardy,  we  may  be  certain  that  he  was  rcmm  ita  propositionum  infinita  convcr>io 
not  the  man  to  need  any  such  j)reinous  labor,  est,  unum  idcmque  veram  est  el  falsum  ci 

*  His  Lifrri  Scntcntiarum^  in  eight  parts.  neutrum,  adhibitis  mille  ditlorentiis  fsoU'" 
'  Multi,  qui  cum  sint  aiiimalcs,  non  per-  me  negat  et  probat    Si  eis  credi.s  Qti^ 

cipicntes  ea,  quae  sunt  spiritus,  sacculari-  Deas  annon  l>cus,  utmm  Christus  boio') 

bus  Uteris  emditi,  ab  ilia  sapientia,  quae  annon  homo,  aliquid  annon  aliqoid,  nJ^ 
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iBTeMigation,  the  less  power  it  would  have  in  sappressing  the  dialect!- 
eal  tendency  which  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  i^e  spirit  of  the  age. 
Kor  was  the  mystic  Joachim  equal  to  a  contest  with  the  dialecticiaDS 
in  the  dogmatical  proTince.  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  who  had  him- 
self studied  under  the  Parisian  theologians,  and  in  whose  canonical 
decirions  the  scholastic  form  there  acquired  is  doubtiess  to  be  recog- 
lused,  pronounced  in  favor  of  Peter  Lombard  at  the  Lateran  councO, 
m  the  year  1215. 

But  the  mystical  bent  of  theology  was  not  less  deeply  rooted  in  the 
Tery  spirit  of  these  centuries  than  the  dialectic  ;  nor  had  either  power 
enough  to  overcome  the  other.  And  it  greatly  contributed  to  promote 
a  healthy  action  of  the  spiritual  life,  that  they  should  mutually  act  as 
oheeks  on  each  other,  and  mutually  supply  each  other's  defects.  The 
dialectic  theology,  without  some  such  check,  would  have  become,  through 
flie  excessive  predominance  of  the  notional  conception,  too  far  estranged 
finom  the  life  of  the  heart ;  and  the  mystic  theology,  by  reason  of  the 
great  umfbrmity  of  feelings,  intuitions,  and  thoughts  moving  in  a  nar- 
row circle ;  the  excessive  license,  the  vague,  undefined,  and  fluxional 
character  of  its  matter,  would  have  proved  injurious  to  the  spiritual 
Kfe.  It  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  closely  accompanied  with  a 
stronger  tendency  to  the  objective,  a  more  severe  and  aiscriminating 
mode  of  thought,  a  richer  fund  of  ideas. 

One  of  Bernard's  contemporaries  was  the  Grerman  mystic,  abbot 
Bnpert  of  Deutz,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  him  for  force  and  depth. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  diffuse  commentary,  full  of  arbitrary,  allegorizing 
ezpoations  on  various  books  of  Scripture  and  passages  of  sacred  his- 
tor^.  Another  writer  deserving  to  be  mentioned  here  is  Richard,  who 
went  from  Scotland,  united  with  the  Yictorines  in  Paris,  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Hugo,  and  was  prior  in  that  foundation  till  his  death,  in  the 
year  1173.  Though  he  had  not  so  much  to  do  with  the  movements  of 
the  dialectic  theology  as  his  teacher  Hugo,  yet,  by  lus  uniting  a  specu- 
lative element  with  the  contemplative,  we  see  that  he  was  a  true  disci- 
ple of  the  latter.  He  would  by  no  means  prohibit  reason  and  the 
intellect  from  attempting  to  explore  into  divine  things.  But  he  con- 
siders purification  of  the  heart  a  necessary  prerequisite  in  order  to 
eorrectness  of  understanding.  He  holds  it  necessary  that  the  matter 
known,  should  be  a  matter  of  the  heart,  something  that  determines 
tiie  affections;  that  reason  should  be  conscious  of  its  own  limits, 
should  learn  how  to  distinguish  things  relatively  and  absolutely  supra- 
rational  from  those  which  it  is  capable  of  knowing  out  of  itself;  and, 
with  Bernard,  he  believes  in  a  stage  of  ecstatic  intuition,  not  mecUated 
by  any  process  of  thought,  but  exalted  above  thought.  The  mystic 
theology  led  man  from  the  outward  world  into  that  inner  sanctuary  of 
tiie  spirit  which  is  akin  to  God ;  from  tiie  depths  of  self-knowledge 
conducted  him  to  the  heights  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  ^'  The 
rational  mind,"  says  Richard,  ^^  finds,  without  doubt,  in  itself  the  most 

nnUl,  Christns  annon  Chriftiis  lit    ii,  f.  402,  where  he  gives  extracts  from  th« 
Dn  Boolay,  Hist.  uniTers.  Paris,  t    fonr  bodu  of  this  work. 
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excellent  mirror  Tfherein  to  see  (jod.     For  if  God's  invisible  essence 
may  be  known  from  his  works,  where  can  we  find  those  marks  ihal 
lead  to  the  knowledge  of  him  more  clearly  stamped  than  in  that  whidi 
is  his  own  image  ?    Every  one,  therefore,  who  longs  to  see  God,  should 
cleanse  the  mirror  of  his  own  spiritJ     Nothing,"  says  he,  ^^  is  capable 
of  judging  correctly,  which  does  not  know  itself.       He  knows  not  how 
all  the  glory  of  the  world  lies  under  his  feet,  who  has  not  learned  to 
estimate  the  dignity  of  his  own  nature.     If  thou  art  not  yet  capable 
of  entering  into  thyself,  how  wilt  thou  be  capable  of  exploring  what  is 
within  thee,  and  above  thee."*    ^'  The  truth  imparted  by  the  dirine 
grace  of  knowledge,"  says  he,  ^^  must  be  stamped  also  by  our  own 
efforts,  under  the  cooperation  of  divine  grace,  upon  our  inclinations.* 
What  better  is  the  science  of  holiness  without  a  good  disposition,  thia 
a  picture  without  life  ?"^     In  that  which  constitutes  the  object  of 
.faith,  he  distinguishes  what  is  above  reason,  and  amde  of  reason  (the 
8upra  rationem  and  the  praeter  rationem)  ;  but  adds,  that  the  latter 
holds    of  the  relation  to  human,  not  of  the  relation  to  tiie  divino 
reason.^    ^'  As  it  respects  the  truths  of  revelation  which  are  above 
reason,  all  evidences  and  analogies  fall  short  of  them,  it  is  true ;  but 
to  him  who  has  once  been  conducted  by  revelation  to  faith,  reasons 
and  analogies  flow  in  abundance  from  all  sides,  which  serve  for  the 
confirmation  or  defence  of  his  convictions."^    But  those  other  truths, 
to  which  he  applies  the  predicate  praeter  rationem^  seem  to  have  all 
analogies  and  all  rational  grounds  against  them.?    He  distinguishes 
the  three  following  stages  of  religious  development :    that  in  which 
God  is  seen  by  faith ;  that  in  which  he  is  known  by  reason ;   that  in 
which  he  is  beheld  by  contemplation.®     "  To  the  first  and  second 
stages  men  may  ascend  ;  but  to  the  third  they  can  never  arrive  except 
by  ecstatic  transportation  of  the  spirit  above  itself.*     The  soul,  raised 
above  itself,  beliolds  things  too  high  for  reason  in  the  light  of  the  God- 
head, where  the  thinking  reason  retires  back."*®   Tins  highest  moment 
of  inspiration,  he  considers,  it  is  true,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  attained  by 
any  efforts,  as  something  which  is  solely  the  gift  of  God.  Yet  he  says : 
'^  None  obtain  so  great  grace  without  strenuous  efforts,  and  ardent 


'  Dc  pracparationc  animi  ad  contcmpla-  essentia  esse  constiterit,  samma  et  incom* 

tionem,  c.  Ixxii.  mutubili  ratione  subsistiL     DecontcmpliF 

'  Nihil  rcctc  aestimat,  qui  seipsum  igno-  tione,  c.  iii. 

rat.     Nescit  quam  sub  pcdibus  suis  omnis  *  Fideli  mcnti  multac  andiquc  rationes 

inundana  gloria  jaceat,  qui  conditionis  suae  occurrunt,  multa  deniquo  argoznenta  emer- 

dignitatem  noii  pcnsat.  Si  nondum  idoncus  gunt. 

es,  quomodo  ad  ilia  rimanda  idoncus  eris,  ^  Tarn  cxempla  quam  arguroenta  con* 

quae  sunt  intra  vel  supra  temctipsura.   Do  tradicunt.    L.  c. 

contcmplatione,  c.  vi.  •  Alitcr  Deus  videtur  per  fidem,  aliter 

'  Vcritatis  imago,  quae  ex    inspiranto  cognoscitur  per  rationem,  atqae  aliier  ctf* 

gratia  improssa  est  co{?nitioni,  per  huma-  nitur  per  contcmplationem. 

nam  industriam  et  cooperautem  gratiam  *  Nisi  per  mentis  excessum  saprn  seip- 

imprimatur  et  affectioni.    De  statu  interi-  80S  rapti  numquam  pertingunt. 

oris  hominis,  c.  xxvi.  '"  Mens  cnim  ad  illad,quod  supra  se^de* 

*  Scientia  sanetitatis  sine  intcntione  bona  vata  et  in  extaj>i  rapta,  de  divinitotis  lomi- 
quid  aliud  est  quam  imago  sine  vita  ?  De  ne  conspicit,  omnis  humana  ratio  sac- 
eruditione  hominis  interioris,  c.  xxxviii.  cumbit. 

*  Quicqoid  enim  in  iila  simuiia  ct  divina 
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kiigmg."^  And  he  sappoees  saoh  a  connection  of  this  loftiest  ecstatic 
moment  with  the  whole  of  conscionsness,  that  one  may  afterwards,  by 
tbonght,  reproduce  the  matter  of  such  intuitions,  and  bring  them  down 
to  tiie  common  understanding  bj  rational  arguments  and  illustrations 
^e  tQfuiPiia  of  the  ^loiatra).*  But  he  declaims  against  certun  false 
philosophers  who  appeared  in  these  times  (among  whom  he  would 
doabtless  bclude  Abelard),  men  whose  sole  aim  was  to  invent  some* 
fliing  new,  and  get  themselves  a  name ;  whose  wisdom  was  bom  and 
died  with  themselves.  To  show  the  vanity  of  these  endeavors,  he 
points  to  such  examples  of  conversion  among  the  disciples  of  this  sham 
wisdom  as  have  been  mentioned  on  a  former  page.^  ^^  That  once  glori- 
ous wisdom  of  the  world  has  so  utterly  become  foolishness,  that  we  see 
every  day  countless  numbers,  who  once  professed  it,  begin  to  deride 
and  abhor  it,  desiring  to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him 
emcified.  Behold,  how  many  that  formeriy  labored  in  the  shop  of 
Aristotle,  following  a  sounder  ccmviction,  learn  finally  to  labor  in  the 
office  of  our  Saviour."^ 

The  '<  Meditations"  of  Guigo^  (the  fifth  prior  of  the  Carthusians, 
OM  of  Bernard's  earlier  contemporaries)  are  especially  distinguished 
Ibr  an  ethical  element  of  mysticism.  *^  The  more  noble  and  mighty 
any  creature  is,"  says  he,  among  otiier  things,  *^  the  more  willin^y 
does  he  subject  himself  to  the  truth ;  nay,  his  nobleness  and  his  mi^l 
depend  on  this  very  self-subjection  to  the  truth.  The  way  to  God  is 
easy,  for  a  man  walks  in  it  by  unburdening  himself.  It  would  be 
hard,  were  it  necessary  for  hun  to  take  up  a  bad.  Throw  oflf,  then, 
every  burden,  by  denying  all  else,  and  thyself."* 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  the  great  metropolis  of  scientific  and 
theological  education  at  Paris,  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Yictorine 
school  on  the  interior  life  was  greativ  needed,  to  counteract  the 
migodly  courses  pursued  by  the  theologians  who  fell  in  with  the  ten- 
dency  to  a  dead,  formal  knowledge ;  for  we  hear  those  who  were  most 
sealously  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  complaining  that  the 
fives  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  a 
study  profesring  to  relate  wholly  to  divine  things.  Jacob  of  Vitry, 
who  had  himself  studied  at  Paris,  depicts  in  the  most  vivid  colors  the 
loose  morals  of  the  students,  by  whom  the  more  seriously  dispoeed 
were  hooted  at  with  contempt ;  tiie  worldly  tastes,  jealousies,  envymgs, 
and  cupidity  of  the  teachers,  whose  knowledge  he  likens  to  soundmg 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.^ 

'  De  praeparmtione  animi  ad  contempli^  ^  L.  c  c  it 

tionem,  c  Ixxiii  et  Ixxit.  *  In  the  BiUkMh.  patr.  Logd.  t  zxU. 

'  Id  qnod  per  excessum  mens  ridit  mnl-  '  Fbdle  est  iter  ad  Denm,  qaoniam  «s- 

ta  retractationo  vehementique  discossione  onerando   itor.     Esset    aatem  grave,  si 

capabiteseaetiaincomprchcnsibilesibiefficit  onerando  iretor.  In  tantam  erj^  te  exo- 

et  turn  rationam  attestatione,  turn  similitn-  nera,  at  dimissis  omnibos,  te  ipsam  ab- 

dlnom  adaptatione  ad  commnnem  intelli-  nexes. 

gentiam  dedadt, — or  in  other  words :  Theo-  ^  Jacob  of  Vitry  in  his  Historia  occtden- 

fihaniam  raptim  perccptam  ad  commnnem  talis,  c.  rii,  p.  277,  seqq. :  Tone  aatem  am- 

itelligcntiam  panlalam  inclinamos.     De  plias  in  clero  qnam  in  alio  popalo  dissolata 

oontemplatione,  c.  xiL  pemitiosa  exeropla  mnltos  hospites  undi* 

*  iFkge  85S.  qm  ad  eui  aflnentet  comunpebant — la 
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In  the  last  times  of  the  twelfth  centary,  Peter  Cantor,  a  man  wift 
the  spirit  of  a  reformer,  and  a  practical,  scriptural  torn  of  mind,  heU 
a  prominent  place  among  the  Yictorines.  He  had  his  somame  froa 
the  office  which  he  fiUed  in  that  foundation.  Afterwards,  from  ft0 
year  1194,  he  was  bishop  of  Toumaj.  He  foaght  with  great  earnest 
ness  against  secularization  in  the  church ;  he  saw  the  impoasibility  of 
effidcting  a  renovation  of  church  life  without  an  improvement  in  tbech 
logical  studies.  For  the  instruction  and  admonition  of  the  yoong  mm 
tlubt  consecrated  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  church,  he  oomposed 
his  Summaj^  a  work  treating  for  the  most  part  of  moral  and  eccleflia»* 
tical  matters.  The  same  Jacob  of  Yitry,  who  so  vividly  described  ikb 
corruption  of  the  Parisian  theologians,  signaUzes  him  as  a  li^t  thit 
shone  far  and  wide ;  a  man,  who  accomplished  so  much  the  greater 
things,  as  his  life  and  his  teaching  were  both  of  a  juece.*  He  declared 
himself  opposed  to  that  mode  of  treating  theology  which  chiefly  boaiad 
itself  with  vain  and  fruitiess  questions,  to  the  neglect  of  those  matten 
which  tended  to  the  sanctification  and  benefit  of  the  chorch.'  His 
spoke  against  those  who  labored  by  their  arbitrary  interpretations  to 
bring  the  unchangeable,  eternally  valid  commands  of  our  Lord  into 
harmony  with  their  fleshly  lusts ;  explaining  away  whatever  WM 
too  high  for  them,  as  barely  temporal  and  local,  as  a  conMilium  mi 
not  9k  praeceptum.^  "  How  is  it,"  he  asks,  ^^  that  we  who  hold  eveiy- 

ona  ot  eadem  domo  scholae  erant  snperius,  qoam  inyerecnnde  soiuU  creberrifne  la  laH 

prostibala    infcrias.  —  Si   qui   secandam  is  hajasmodi  magistromm  :  hie  eM  derieM 

apoatolicura  mandatum  sobrie  et  joste  et  menSf  bic  incepit  sab  me.**  He  then  remaiki 

pie  inter  illos  vivcrc  voluisscnt,  avari  et  that  many  such  had  by  their  own  fault  lort 

miscri  et  hypocritae,  snpcretitioRi  confcstim  their  hearers,  so  as  finally  to  be  obliged  to 

ab  impudicis  ct    moUibus    judicabantur.  discontinue  their  lectures,  **  Quia  promisa- 

Respecting  the  teachers  of  thcolo^,  he  onibus  ct  muneribus  instar  mcretncnm  eoi 

says :  Doccntcs  et  non  facientcs  facti  sunt  (auditores)  vel  emunt  vel  conducunt  into^ 

▼elnt  aes  sonans  et  cymbalum  tinnicns.  dum  etiam  precibus,  et  terroribos  extor 

Non  solum  nutem  sibi  invidcbant,  et  scho-  qucnt  ab  iis,  ut  ita  dicam,  violentia  asdiflB- 

lares  aliorum  blundiuis  attrahcbant  gloriam  tiem.*'  L.  c.  c.  ccxix. 
propriam  quaerentes,  dc  fructu  autcm  ani-        *  His  Summa  thcoloeiae,  or  Yerbnin  tb- 

marum  non  curantes,  pracbcndas  sibi  mul-  breviatum,  published  by  the  Benedidiitf 

tiplicabant  ct  vendcbantur  dignitatcs.    Wo  Gallopin,  at  iJergen,  a.  d.  1639. 
may  hero  add  the  description  of  William        '  Morum  honestate  pondus  et  graTitattffl 

of  raris :  "  Adco  tepidc,  adeo  remisse  vcr-  conferens  doctrinae  suae,  coepit  enim  fao^ 

ba  Dei  annunciant,  ut  cxtincta  in  labiis  re  et  docere,  velat  lucema  ardcns  et  laoeni, 

eorum  pcnitus  videantur,  propter  quod,  si-  ct  civitas  supra  montem  posita.  Hist  ocd- 

cut  et  ipsi  fripidi  sunt  et  extincti,  sic  frigi-  dent.  c.  viii.  He  finally  resigned  his  bishop- 

dos  et  extinctos  rclinquunt  et  utinam  non  ric,  became  a  monk  among  the  Cisierciam, 

faciant  adhur  pejores.'   He  adduces  the  ex-  and  died  before  he  had  closed  his  novitiate, 

ample  of  a  friend  of  his,  who,  to  avoid  be-  Caesarius  of  Heisterbach,  who  reports  thi«, 


finally  ( 

tinguished  (ne  tandem  spirituali  gclicidio    viatum,  p.  7  :  Non  ergo  clamandum  in  dil* 
extingueretur),  hud  fled  from  the  spot  and    pututionihus  theologiac,  non  disputaodum 


corporis  xhihi  dispnta. 

erted  themselves  only  to  increase  the  num-     ponamus  igitur  hujus  declamationis  acuta« 
her  of  their  hearers,  and   not  to  promote    concinnationes,  quaestiunculas  inutiles. 
their  spiritual  improvement :  "  Non  de  pro-        *  Qui  mandata  ipsa  confinnata  in  saecu- 
fectu  eorum  spirituali  curant,  sed  de  re^lc-    lum  saeculi  dicit  esse  temporalia,  localiif 
tionc  scholarum  i uarum  nee  minus  turpiter    personalia  ct  praecepta  consilia,  addttil  c( 
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flung  in  Christ's  teaching  to  be  easy  and  clear,  have,  by  oar  explana- 
tions and  allegories,  departed  farther  firom  the  life-giving  spirit  and 
the  plain  letter  of  the  gospel,  than  the  Jews  did  from  that  letter  which 
kiHeth  ?''^  The  unpractical  direction  given  to  theological  culture  was 
sttaeked  also  by  archdeacon  Peter  of  Blois:  ^^What  does  it  profit 
fiiem,"  says  he,'  speaking  of  the  theologians,  ^^  to  spend  their  days  in 
akidies  that  can  find  their  application  neither  at  home  nor  in  war,  nor 
in  the  court  nor  in  the  cloister,  nor  in  the  senate  nor  in  the  churchy 
nor  anywhere  else,  save  only  in  the  schools  ?"  He  declaims,  like  Hugo 
a  St.  Victore,  and  John  of  Salisbury,  whose  scholar  he  was,  against 
the  men  who  dove  into  purely  speculative  matters  before  they  had 
learned  anything  else  f  against  those  who,  in  their  eagerness  after  the 
latest  novelty,  left  all  that  was  old  in  utter  neglect.  '^  Of  what  use 
18  it^"  says  he,  '^  to  heap  up  copies  of  lectures,  to  commit  to  memory 
the  Summasy  to  condemn  ihe  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  to  reject 
everything  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  teacher's  notes  ?"^  He  de- 
claimed against  that  bold  speculation  on  divine  tilings  which  would 
own  no  limits,  and  against  the  unfruitful  disputes  of  the  schools.^  The 
essence  of  faith  consisted,  in  lus  opimon,  in  its  power  of  grasping  that 
which  is  not  attainable  bv  reason.  Where  reason  discovers  its  impo- 
tence, there  the  might  of  faith,  he  thought,  was  most  conspicuously 
manifested.  It  was  the  interest  of  reason  to  repose  on  futh ;  for  the 
merit  of  fiEuth  redounded  not  to  its  own  benefit,  but  directly  to  that 
of  reason.  For  Csuth  must  one  day  cease,  and  make  way  for  perfect 
knowledge.  But  reason  would  remain  forever  constantly  passing  on 
from  one  stage  of  development  to  another,  and  would  one  day  discover 
how  she  owed  it  to  fiuth,  kept  in  this  present  life,  that  after  faith  had 
oeased  she  had  risen  to  perfect  knowledge.'  Peter  of  Blois  found 
reason  to  complain  also  of  theologians,  who,  having  spent  almost  their 
whole  lives  in  the  study  of  the  ancients,  of  philosophy,  or  of  the  civil 
bw,  had  become  so  wholly  estranged  from  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  to 
have  lost  all  sensed  for  depth  in  simplicity,  so  that  the  language  of  the 
Bible  seemed  to  them  childish  and  spiritiess. 

lobCrahens,  interpretans  et  exponens  ad  to-  *  Hodio  (flays  he,  ep.  140)  raria  est  inter 

Inntatem  et  libitam  suum.  Qui  ob  hoc  so-  multos  sententiaram  contcntio,  factaeqne 

huD,  anod  mandata  Dei  nolant  implero  sunt  aquae  Siloes,  quae  cum  silcntio  cor- 

opere,  laborant  nimis  in  expositione  eoram.  rebant,  aqnae  contradictionis,  apud  qnat 

'  L.  c.  p.  21 1.  dememerunt  Moses  et  Aron  tcrraa  promia- 

*  £p.  101.  sionis  introitnm. 

'  Qnidam  antcquam  dUciplinis  clcmen-  '  Attingit  fides,  auod  non  praesnmit  im- 

taribos  imbuantur,  doccntur  inquiroro  de  tio,  et,  qnod  minibilius  est,  ex  rationis  de- 

pancto,  de  linea,  de  superficie,  de  quantitate  fecto  (brtiin  convalescit  Apprehendit  fides 

animae,  de  fato.  de  pronitate  naturae,  de  per  gratiam,  qaod  non  potnit  ratio  capera 

csfQ  et  libero  arbitrio,  de  materia  et  motu,  per  scipsam,  ratio  snccumbit,  nt  fides  am- 

quid  sit  tcmpus,  quid  locus,  de  essentia  uni-  plius  mereatur,  nee  inridet  ratio  merito 

TenuiUiam  ct  aliis  quaraplnribus,  quae  pie-  ndci,  scd  libenter  et  hnmilitcr  acquiesdt. 

Bioris  scientiae  fundamentum  ct  emincn-  Quod  cnim  fides  ni(;retur,  non  sibi  ipsi 

tiorcs  cxignnt  intellcctus.  mcretur,  sed  potins  rationi.     Sane  fiaei 

*  Quae  ntilitas  est,  schednla^  evolvere,  evacnabitnr  et  ratio  permanebit 
fimiarc  vcrbotcnus  summas,  et  sophisma-  '  Peter  of  Blois  writes  to  such  an  one, 
torn  vcnntias  inrcrsarc,  damnaro  scripta  ep.  76:  In  fabulis  paganorum,  in  philoso- 
fetcnim  et  rcprobare  omnia,  quae  non  in-  puorura  studiis,  tandem  in  jure  civili  diet 
Teninninr  in  soomm  schedoiis  magistro-  tnos  osqoe  in  senium  expendisti  et  contra 
ram.  omnlam  diUgtnthuB  te  Tolnntatem  taoaa 
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Bishop  Stephen  of  Tonmay  (earlier,  president  of  the  abbey  oC  St 
Genovese  at  Paris)  wrote  to  one  of  the  immediate  saocesBors  of  pope 
Alexander  the  Third  a  remarkable  letter,^  m  which  he  bitterly  cooh 
plained  of  the  thirst  for  novelty  among  the  theologians,  of  the  profiuM 
liberties  taken  in  treating  the  mysteries  of  fiadth,  of  the  eontraidictorj 
opinions  held  by  theological  teachers ;  and  called  upon  the  pope  to 
introduce  greater  uniformity  of  doctrine  into  the  universities.  ^'  The 
study  of  sacred  science  with  us,  he  writes,  has  fallen  into  confusioiiy 
the  students  approving  of  naught  but  what  is  new,  and  the  teachezi 
thinking  more  of  their  reputation  ihan  of  the  interests  of  truth,  ooii* 
tinually  giving  out  new  summaries  and  commentaries  on  theology,  ftr 
the  purpose  of  attracting  and  deceiving  their  hearers  ;*  as  if  the  woib 
of  the  holy  fathers,  that  have  expluned  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the 
same  spirit  with  which  the  apostles  and  prophets  wrote  them,  did  not 
suffice.  Against  the  ecclesiastical  laws  disputes  are  publicly  held  on 
Ood's  incomprehenrible  essence.  Loquacious  flesh  and  blood  contend 
irreverently  about  the  incarnation  of  the  Word ;  the  indi viable  Trinitj 
is  divided  and  rent  to  pieces  in  the  streets ;  so  that  already  there  aii 
as  many  errors  as  there  are  teachers,  as  many  scandals  as  lectoie- 
halls,  as  many  blasphemies  as  streets."^  He  comfdains,  in  viofant 
language,  of  the  licentiousness  that  had  found  its  way  among  the 
faculty  of  liberal  arts ;  that  beardless  youth  set  tiiemselves  up  fir 
teachers,  and,  with  contempt  of  all  ancient  rules,  and  of  all  the  bocda 
standing  in  cherished  authority,  catch  those  that  hear  them  in  the 
webs  of  their  sophistry.^  Accordingly,  he  entreats  the  pope  to  thmil 
in  here  the  hand  of  reform,  so  that  by  his  authority  uniformity  of  doe* 
trine  and  discipline  might  be  restored,  and  that  divine  teachings  might 
not  be  rendered  contemptible  by  beconung  vulgar,  so  that  it  might  not 
be  said  in  comers :  Here  is  Christ,  or  there  is  Christ ;  so  that  the  hdj 
might  not  be  given  unto  the  dogs,  the  pearls  cast  before  swine,  for  them 
to  trample  under  their  feet.  The  popes,  however,  were  not  inclined  to 
be  hurried  at  once,  by  such  remonstrances  of  individuals,  into  any 
arbitrary  interference.  The  spirit  of  the  church,  of  which  they  were 
the  organs,  demanded  a  certain  manifoldness  of  development. 

The  dialectic  theology,  after  hamg  triumphantly  passed  throng 

thcologiac  paginam  damnabiliter  horraistL  iDcamatlone  verbi  Terbosa  can>  et  sangidi 

The  same  writer  had  called  the  senno  irrevcrcnter  litigat.    Individua  trinitas  in 

evan^elicus  (liinis,  insipidus,  infantilis.  tnviis  secatar  et  disccrpitur,  at  tot  jam 

*  En.  241,  p.  366,  in  the  edition  of  Claude  sint  crrores,  quot  doctorcs^  tot  ticandali) 
Da  Molinet  Paris,  1682.  One  of  the  let-  quot  auditoria,  tot  blasphemiae,  qaot  pla- 
ten which  are  not  yet  to  bo  fo«nd  in  the  teae. 

earlier  imperfect  eaition  of  Maason  and  in  *  Qaod  facultatea,  qaaa  liberalea  appd- 

tho  Bibl.  patr.  Lagd.  lant,  amissa  libertate  pristina  in  tantan 

'  Lapsa  sant  apud  nos  in  confasione  of-  servitatem  dcjiciantur,  ut  comatuli  adolei* 

ficinanim  sacranim  studia  litcrarum,  dum  centcs  earam  magistcria  impadcnter  osor 

et  disdpuli  solis  novitatibus  applaudant  et  pent  et  in  cathedra  senioram  aedeant  in- 

magistri  gloriao  potius    invigilant,  qoam  berbcs  et  qui  nondam  nornnt  esse  disd* 

doctrinac,  novas  recentcsqac  Bummulas  et  pali,    laborant,   at   nominentur   magiftri. 

commentaria    firmantia  super  theologica  Omissis  rcgulis  artiam  abjectisque  librii 

passim  conscribunt,  quibus  auditores  suoa  authenticiSf  artificio  muscas  tanqoam  in* 

demulccant.  detineant,  dccipiant  gnavium  vcrborum  ct  sophismatihos  sois 

'Disputatur  pnblice  contra  sacras  con-  tanquAin  aranearom  tendicalis  indudnDti 
Hitationet  de  inoomprehenubili  Deititei  de 
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iiie  conflicts  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  handed  over  to  the  thirteenth, 
by  Alanos  (Alam),  dignified  by  his  age,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  his 
attainments,  and  Uie  diligence  of  his  pen,  with  the  name  of  universal 
teacher,  Alanus  the  Great  (Alanus  Magnus),  and  sumamed  Insuleil- 
sis,  after  the  place  of  his  birth,  Lille  &  Insula.  Here  he  was  bom, 
before  1128 ;  he  taudit  at  Paris,  became  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  died 
in  the  year  1202.^  What  chiefly  characterizes  this  schoolman  is,  his 
departure  from  the  method  of  the  Sententiaries,  by  entering  into  a 
purely  rational  exposition  of  his  subject-matter.  In  an  Ars  CcUJiolieae 
fiokij  dedicated  to  pope  Clement  the  Third,  he  undertook  to  expound, 
in  five  books,  all  the  doctrines  of  faith  in  a  connected  chain  of  brief 
propositions,  one  of  which  should  be  clearly  deducible  from  the  other. 
it  was  designed  to  furnish  arguments  for  the  faith,  which  an  acute 
nund  could  hardly  resist,  so  that  he  who  would  not  believe  the  proph- 
ets and  the  gospel,  should  at  least  be  convinced  by  demonstration  of 
Iminaii  reason.  But  he  added,  that  these  arguments  would  by  no 
means  suffice  to  produce  faith  ;  for  a  faith  that  proceeded  from  noth- 
ing but  reason  would  be  without  merit  (meritum)*  ^'  It  will  be  our 
Cvilege  and  glory  in  heaven,"  says  he,  ^'  to  comprehend  with  perfect 
iwledge,  what  we  now  see  only  in  a  glass  darkly."^  After  the  same 
method,  he  compiled  also  a  series  of  brief  proportions,  as  ReguiaB 
Ikdologicaey  which  he  accompanied  with  illustrations.' 

In  the  twelfth  century,  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Aristotelian 
dBalectics  may  already  be  discerned ;  though,  at  first,  only  smgle  lo^ 
eel  writings  of  that  great  philosopher  could  have  been  known.  But 
fiur  more  important  became  this  influence,  and  far  greater  the  new 
ipiing  which  was  thereby  given  to  dialectics  and  speculation  in  the 
mllowing  century,  when  men  became  better  acquainted  with  Aristotle, 
Mrtly  from  translations  made  at  second-hand  firom  the  Arabic,  partly 
mm  such  as  were  made  directiy  from  the  ori^nal  Oreek,^  and  his  met- 
nhysical  and  ethical  works  came  to  be  studied  with  great  diligence. 
Kit  this  new  direction,  again,  had  to  encounter  much  violent  opposi- 
tion. A  speculative  system,  which,  near  the  be^ning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,^  had  become  widely  popular  at  Paris,  and  which  was 
reallv  calculated  to  undermine  all  the  religious  faith  of  the  times, 
could  not  fail  to  appear  as  a  dangerous  symptom  to  those  who  had  to 
watch  over  the  doctrines  of  the  church ;  and  the  real  source  of  such 
doctrines  being  unknown,  and  wrongly  attributed  by  some  to  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  it  was  natural  l£at  the  latter  should  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  Pope  Gregory  the  Ninth  issued,  in  1228,  a  letter  to 
the  university  of  Paris,  warning  its  teachers^  agunst  the  presumptu- 

'  Most  celebrated  in  his  own  age  for  his  sor  TAge  et  Torigine  des  tradactionf  latinet 

poem,  called  AnUclaudiano]! ;  also,  author  d^Aristote,  par  M.  Joardain.     Paris,  1819. 

of  a  Samma  de  arte  praedicandl  *  The  doctrines  of  Almaric  of  Bcna,  of 

*  The  cited  work  published  in  Fez,  The-  which  we  shaU  speak  in  another  connec- 

■MTiu    anecdotorum    novissimus,  L  L  f.  tion. 

476.  '  Of  whom  he  says :  Praesumptores  hn- 

'  Pablished  by  Mingarelli,  in  the  Anec-  jnsmodi  doctrinam  naturalem  amplexantea 

dolonim  fSssdcnins.    Komae,  1756.  yerborum  folia  et  non  fiructus  auditoriboa 

^  See  on  this  point|  Becherches  critiques  snis  apponnnt 
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(ms  and  false  use  of  pliilosopby  in  matters  of  fidth.  He  complamed, 
probably  not  without  reason,  of  the  forced  interpretations  whereby  il 
was  attempted  to  bring  the  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture  into  W 
mony  with  the  doctrines  of  such  philosophers  as  had  neTer  known  the 
true  Qoi.^  He  told  these  teachers  that,  by  undertaking  to  prore 
everything  on  philosophical  grounds,  they  made  faith  sapezflaoos.* 
In  what  light  the  arrogance  of  the  new  dialectic  tendency  appeared 
to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  times,  is  illustrated  by  the  fable  into  whid 
the  history  of  one  of  the  first  zealous  supporters  of  the  AristoteEu 
philosophy,  and  of  its  application  to  theology,  Simon  of  Toumay,'  wu 
converted.  This  individual,  having  passed  firom  the  study  of  pluloso- 
phy  to  that  of  theology,  and  for  several  years  given  lectures  on  tiie 
latter  subject,  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  acquired 
such  extraordinary  celebrity,  that  none  but  the  most  capacious  edifices 
could  hold  the  crowds  of  his  hearers.  In  a  certain  ^cture,  harinf 
started  a  variety  of  doubts  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  deferred 
the  resolution  of  them  to  the  next  day.  The  whole  tribe  of  theolog^ 
cal  students  flocked  with  eager  expectation  the  next  day,  to  his  leD* 
ture  room,  when  he  explained  all  the  difficulties  in  so  satisfactory  a 
manner  that  the  whole  assembly  were  struck  irith  one  sentiment  of 
admiration.  Several  of  them,  who  were  intimate  with  him,  now  went 
up  and  earnestly  besought  him,  that  he  would  dictate  the  lecture  over 
agsdn  for  them  to  copy,  that  all  this  knowledge  might  not  be  lost 
Scouting  such  a  consequence,  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  he  exclumed: 
^^  0  my  little  Jesus,  little  Jesus,  how  much  have  I  helped  to  establiah 
and  glorify  thy  doctrine  !  Yenly,  had  I  a  mind  to  stsmd  forth  as  its 
opponent,  I  might  bring  still  stronger  arguments  against  it."  But  do 
sooner  was  this  uttered  than  he  found  himself  unable  to  speak  another 
word ;  he  had  lost  both  voice  and  memory.  He  had  to  spend  two 
years  in  learning  over  again  the  alphabet ;  and  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  succeeded  in  recommitting  to  memory  so  as  feebly  to  stam- 
mer out  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  creed.* 

'  Ad  scnsam  doctrinae   philosophornin  of  the  man,  and  tho  accident  he  met  with 

ignorantium  Deum  sacra  cloquia  extortis  during  his  celebrated  academical   labon, 

expositionibus,  imo  distortis  inHcctant.  and  which  put  an  end  to  them,  may  hnt 

^  Dum  fidem  conantur  plus  debito  ra-  civen  occasion  to  the  whole  of  this  singO' 

tione  adstrucre  naturali,  nonno  illam  red-  Far  le^nd.    If  some  of  his  writings  ireie 

dunt  quodammodo  inutilom  ct  inanem  1  published,  wc  might  be  able  to  form  a  cor 

*  A  writer  belonging  to  the  second  half  rect  judgment  of  the  whole  matter.    The 

of  the  thirteenth  century,  Henry  of  Ghent,  copy  of  the  very  lecture  with  which  thb 

arclulcocon  of  Toumay,  who,  in  his  work  whole  story  was  connected    seems  to  be 

on  the  ecclesiastical  authors  of  his  own  still  extant,  according  to  the  report  of  the 

time.  c.  24  (published  by  Fabricius,  in  his  History  of  French  literature  composed  hj 

Bibliothcca   ecclesiastica),  gives  the  sim-  the  Benedictines  of  S.  Maur. 
plest  account  of  him,  refers  to  his  writings,        *  So  states  Matthew  of  Paris,  at  the  yetr 

a  liber  scntentiarum  suanim,  moreover,  3ie  1202  (ed.  Lond.  1686,  f.  173)  and  he  adds 

exposition  of  the  quaestioncs,  quas  in  scho-  Hoc  igitur  miraculnm  mnltorum  scholt' 

lis  snis  dinputatas  terminavit,  an  cxplica-  rium  suppressit  arrogantiam  et  jactantiam 

tion  of  tho  Athanasian  creed,  —  and  could  refraenavit.    He  appals  to  the  oral  a^ 

say  nothing  worse  of  him  than  this :  Dum  count  of  an  eye-witness,  who  had  studied 

nimis  et  in  hoc  et  in  aliis  scriptis  suis  Aris-  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  became  bishop  of 

totelem   sequitur,   a   nonnullis   modcmis  Durham.    That  which  contradicts  and  that 

haereseos  arguitur.    This   latter  fact,  to-  which  agrees  with  this  account,  in  Thonuu 

gether  perhaps  with  the  many  peculiaritios  Gantiprat's   report  of  the  same  indden^ 
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Yet  ihe  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  after  the  way  had  been  so  well  pre^ 

Cred  for  its  influence  by  the  progress  of  events  in  the  twelfth  century, 
d  too  strons  a  hold  on  the  scientific  nunds  to  be  rent  away  so  emir. 
And  when  only  the  outward  results  were  looked  at,  when  it  was  ob- 
served  that  men  of  universally  acknowledged  piety,  eminent  for  their 
leal  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  faith  and  of  the  church,  drew  from 
this  philosophy  their  weapons  for  the  defence  of  the  truths  of  faith,  it 
ooold  not  be  believed  that  from  such  a  quarter  any  danger  was  to  be 
feared.  So  this  philosophy  came  at  length  to  be  patronized  and  pro- 
tected even  by  the  popes. 

What  gave  Aristotle  this  great  power  of  attracting  the  mmds  of 
men,  was  the  combination,  so  peculiar  to  him,  of  dialectical  acuteness 
with  sound  experimental  observation,  the  comprehensive  range  of  his 
inquiries,  the  fruitfulness  of  his  logical  formulas,  which  the  great 
teachers  of  this  century  knew  how  to  turn  to  such  good  purpose. 

In  earlier  centuries,  we  noticed,  indeed,  a  great  difference  between 
the  influences  of  the  Platonic  and  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  We 
observed  that,  by  the  latter,  was  called  forth  a  one-fflded  direction  of 
the  understandmg,  which  stood  chiefly  in  a  negative  relation  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  church ;  while  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which  had  more 
to  star  the  feelings,  and  to  excite  religious  intuition,  might  be  reconciled 
with  the  church  doctrines  and  used  for  their  support.  But  the  poo- 
tive  element  of  the  Christian  and  churchly  spirit  in  the  thirteenth  ceo- 
tory  was  too  powerful,  the  mystical  element  was  too  much  fused  and 
blended  with  the  dialectic,  in  all  the  great  minds  of  the  age,  to  ren- 
der it  possible,  on  the  whole,  for  a  negative  tendency,  m  reference  to 
the  church,  to  be  called  forth  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy*    And 

while  it  testifies  against  the  literal  truth  of  connection  with  a  controTcrsy  which  he 

the  itorj,  yet  sapports  the  fact  lying  at  the  had  with  his  bishop  and  the  other  canoni- 

fonndAtion  of  it    He  transfers  to  him  that  cab, — and  which,  too,  may  hare  contrib- 

awertion  respecting  the  three  deceivers  of  ated  to  bring  him  into  bad  repute, — to 

the  world,  wnich  was  ascribed  by  others  to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims :  Inde  est  qnod 

the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second.  Uo  says  magistro  Simoni  viro  inter  acholaret  carti 

that  thifl  Simon,  at  the  dose  of  one  of  his  dras   egregio   non   necesse   est  verboMa 

lectores,  ottered  a  blasphemy  of  this  sort,  cmcndicare  preces  aut  laadum  yenalinm 

md,af  soon  as  he  had  expressed  it,  was  at-  coram  vobis  praeconia  crogarc.  Gratiosmn 

tacked  by  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  and  three  days  et  commendabilem  fadant  eum  hinc  audtih 

afterwards  fell  into  the  condition  described  ritaa  morum,  hinc  pcritia  literonim.    £p. 

by  Matthew  of  Paris,  in  which  condition  79.    Bibl.  patr.  Lu^d.  t.  xxv,  f.  17.    Bnt 

he  remained  till  ho  died.    lie  mentions  the  testimony  of  this  person  is  here  cer- 

also,  as  a  characteristic  trait,  that  Simon,  tainly  of  peculiar  weight,  since  he  was  one 

whom  ho  represents  as  a  man  of  unchofite  of  the  zealous  advocates  ibr  the  chnrdi 

manners,  —  Matthew  of  Paris  states  also  party,  and  of  the  opponents  to  licentlous- 

that  be  bad  two  sons, — could  at  last  only  ncss  of  doctrine,  —  being  inclined,  indeed, 

pronounce  the  names  of  his  concubines,  to  confine  speculation  within  too  narrow 

tut  not  the  title  of  the  work  of  Boethius  limits,  as  is  plain  from  the  letter  quoted 

on  the  Trinity,  which  he  before  knew  al-  on  a  former  page,  416.    The  author  of 

mott  entirely  by  heart;  see  Apes,  lib.  ii,  c.  the  artide  on  Simon  of  Toumay,  in  the 

xlyiii.     But   really,   if  this    Simon — as  Uist  lit.  de  la  France,  t  xvi,  who  ^ves  A 

woold  seem  probable  from  the  chronology,  list  of  his  works  preserved  in  the  Parisian  li* 

•—was   the  sane   person   with    the  one  braries, found  nothinj^  in  them  which  cotild 

whom  Stephen  of  Toumay  recommended  serve  either  to  establish  or  to  explain  the 

to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  he  is  repre-  charges  that  had  been  brought  against  him. 

tented  on  this  occasion  in  a  very  favorable  See  L  c.  p.  394. 
light    This  Stephen  recommended  him  in 
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along  Tfith  the  Aristotelian  element  was  combined  also,  in  the  case  of 
these  teachers,  a  not  less  powerfully  working  Platonic  one,  wUch  hai 
been  convejed  into  them  by  Angustin,  by  the  Pseudo-DionyMi 
writings,  and  by  Arabic  and  Latin  translations  of  the  Platonists ;  a% 
in  fact,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  even  among  the  ArabiaoB,  whosi 
philosophical  culture  spread  to  the  Christian  nations,  was  penetrated 
with  elements  of  New  Platonism.^  By  distinguishing  the  diflferent 
positions  of  nature  and  of  grace,  of  the  natural  and  of  the  saper* 
natural,  they  might  undertake  to  bring  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  into 
harmony  with  those  of  revelation  ;  and  we  shall  see  how  this  dktiDO* 
tion  was  connected  with  their  whole  mode  of  contemplation. 

The  characteristic  feature  in  the  method  of  tiiese  men  ocMisisted  it 
this :  to  start  a  multitude  of  isolated  ques^ons  on  all  the  sobjects  rf 
which  they  treated,  to  state  the  arguments  on  both  ^des,  and  dm 
sum  up  with  a  brief  decision  (^canclusio  or  resolutio),  in  which  regsri 
was  had  to  the  arguments  on  both  sides.    This  method  served  gmtij 
to  promote  the  habit  of  contemplating  a  subject  on  its  several  sides,  as 
well  as  to  exercise  acutencss.     Much  that  was  brou^t  forward  ia 
later  times,  on  deistical  grounds,  against  the  doctrines  of  revelatioOi 
is  to  be  found  already  in  the  writings  of  these  schoolmen,  among  ilia 
negative  grounds,  to  which  they  had  regard ;  and  it  is  evident  how 
carefully  they  had  examined  every  objection  that  could  be  raised 
against  their  own  theological  position.     But  this  method  of  qnestiouitf 
and  defining,  was  unfavorable  to  a  coherent  organic  comprehension  m 
development.   It  afforded  abundant  nourishment  for  a  species  of  sofdu*' 
try,  though  it  might  be  unconscious  sophistry,  which  was  sldlfol  m 
finding  many  reasons  for  that  which  was  imtrue  or  but  half  true.    Add 
to  this,  that  the  above-mentioned  theologians,  while  they  kept  themsekea 
within  those  limits  of  inquiry  prescribed  by  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
must  undertake  to  prove  everything  they  found  contained  there,  though 
this  was  by  no  means  a  purposed  accommodation ;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
the  view  of  Christianity  presented  by  the  church  tradition,  had,  after 
an  unconscious  and  involuntary  manner,  blended  itself  with  their  wh(Je 
life  and  mode  of  thinking.     There  were  two  authorities  by  which  the 
minds  of  men  were  governed :  in  the  provmce  of  natural  reason,  &e 
authority  of  Aristotle,  called  preeminently  the  philosopher;   in  the 
Christian  province,  the  authority  of  the  church  tradition.     From  the 
contrariety  between  these  two  authorities,  and  the  results  to  which 
theologians,  whoso  thinking  was  directed  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
so  far  as  it  could  move  with  freedom  at  all,  were  led,  there  arose 
among  them  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  which,  by  some  artifice 
or  other,  they  must  needs  reconcile  or  cover  over. 

The  most  important  representatives  and  schools  of  the  scholastic  the- 
ology, proceeded  from  the  two  orders  of  the  mendicant  friars :  from  the 
order  of  the  Franciscans,  the  Englishman  Alexander  of  Ilales,  and  the 
Italian  Bonaventura.    The  history  of  the  Franciscan  order  led  us  often 

'  See  the  very  interesting  and  instructive    chez  Ics  Arabcs,  par  A.  Schmoiders.  Pf^ 
tract,  £sfiai  aor  le«  i^coled  philosopbiqaos    1842.  p.  95,  etc 
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to  speak  of  the  last-named  individual,  who  entered  the  order  in  1288, 
ttt  the  age  of  sixteen,  took  up  its  defence  with  enthusiasm,  and  finally 
was  placed  at  its  head  as  general.  Bonaventura's  original  name,  like 
llial  of  Us  father,  was  John  of  Fidanza.  He  was  bom  at  Bagnarea, 
not  far  firom  Viterbo  in  Italy,  about  the  year  1221,  and  lived  to  assist 
at  the  general  council  of  Lyons  in  1274,  during  tibe  session  of  which 
he  died.  In  him,  we  find  once  more  united  the  mvstical  and  the  dia- 
lectic theology.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  wnter  of  mystical  and 
practical  works  on  Chrisdanity,  and  of  a  commentary  on  the  Sentence$. 
In  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  appeared  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Albert  the  Great  was  descended  from  an  ancient  princely 
fiumlj,  and  was  bom  at  Lauingen,  nor  far  from  !Qillingen,  in  ihe  year 
1198,  entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1228,  and  studied  at  Paris, 
Padua,  and  Bologna ;  he  taught  in  Hildesheim,  Freiburg,  Regensburg, 
Strasburg,  Paris,  and  Cologne.  The  last-mentioned  city  was  more 
particularly  the  seat  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher.  In  1260,  he  was 
eompeUed,  by  pope  Alexander  the  Fourth,  to  accept  the  bishopric  of 
Regensburg.  But  after  he  had  sustained  the  duties  of  this  office  two 
years,  anxious  to  be  released  fix)m  the  perplexing  crowd  of  foreign 
affiurs  which  devolved  on  German  bishops,  and  to  return  to  his  former 
quiet  life,  consecrated  to  reli^on  and  science,  he  obtained  a  dismissicni 
nom  pope  Urban  the  Fourth,  and  then  devoted  himself  wholly,  till  the 
eloae  of  his  life  at  Cologne,  to  his  labors  as  a  writer  and  teacher,  though 
lie  was  often  called  upon  to  transact  busmess  connected  wiih  the  epis- 
eopal  office  within  the  diocese  of  Cologne.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
veaent  at  the  general  council  of  Lyons  in  1274 ;  and  he  died  on  the 
l6th  of  November  in  the  year  1280.^  His  great  mind  grasped  the 
whole  compass  of  human  knowledge,  as  it  existed  in  his  time.  He 
abounded  in  profound,  suggestive  ideas,  with  which  he  fmctified  the 
minds  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  far-reaching  anticipations  of  truth. 
On  the  theological  development  of  this  century  and  the  succeeding 
ones,  a  still  more  powerful  influence  was  exerted  by  his  great  disciple, 
lliomas  Aquinas. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  1225  or  1227,'  at  the  castle  of  Rocca  Sicca, 
belon^ng  to  his  family,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Aquino,  on  the  dividing 
line  between  the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  Neapolitan  territory. 
He  was  descended  from  a  very  noble  family.  At  the  age  of  five,  he 
was  placed  in  the  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino  to  be  educated,  where  he 
received  l^e  first  rudiments  of  learning.  Afterwards  he  repaired,  for 
Hie  prosecution  of  his  studies,  to  the  university  at  Naples.  At  this 
time,  the  preachers  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  exercising  a  great 
power  over  the  minds  of  the  youth,  and  successfully  endeavoring  to 
win  over  the  dbtmguished  young  men  to  their  order ;  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Thomas  also  was  attracted  by  the  charm  of  this  novel 
appearance ;  and,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  entered,  iu 


*  See  Echard,  ti,  f.  162.  whether  he  was  forty-eight  or  fiAy  years 

*  The  year  of  his  birth  is  disputed,  be-    old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
eanse   it   cannot  be   exactly  determined 
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1243,  'when  a  young  man,  the  Dominican  order.    H»  pioiu  mo&er, 
Theodora,  was  at  first  not  displeased  inth  this  resolatkm  of  her  sod; 
she  only  wished  to  see  him.     But  the  monks,  who  were  little  toei» 
tomed  to  pay  respect  to  the  ties  and  feelings  of  nature,  felt  tbemsdvei 
bound  to  prevent  such  an  interriew,  fearing  lest  the  promising  yomg 
man  might  be  taken  away  from  them  by  force.    But  their  pains  to  keep 
the  son  from  the  sight  of  his  mother,  had  an  effect  directly  contrary  to 
that  which  they  intended.   The  enraged  mother  complained  to  her  aooi, 
who  were  serving  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second, 
and  adjured  them,  as  they  valued  her  motherly  blessing,  to  obtam  her 
child  for  her  once  more.    They  went  and  actuaUy  succeeded  in  getting 
the  young  Thomas  from  the  order,  and  making  themselves  master  of  lui 
person.    But  no  force  could  compel  him  to  lay  aside  the  dress  of  Ui 
order.    Two  years'  imprisonment  in  a  castle  could  not  break  lus  wiD. 
He  spent  these  days  of  solitude  in  studying  through  the  Bible  and  the 
works  of  Peter  Lombard.  His  mother,  being  at  length  convinced  that  it 
was  impossible  to  conquer  his  will,  assisted,  herself,  in  letting  him  dowa 
with  a  cord  from  a  window,  so  that  he  could  escape.   Here  several  cooh 
nanions  of  his  order  stood  waiting  to  receive  him,  and  he  was  welcomed 
back,  with  great  joy,  by  the  Dominicans  in  Naples.   Soon  after  this  lie 
was  sent  to  Cologne,  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the  guidance  of  the  greit 
German  teacher,  Albert.   His  taciturn  disposition  procured  for  him  here 
the  surname  bo8  mittu8j  and  nobody  dreamed  of  what  was  within  him. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  however,  when  he  distinguished  himself  bevood 
the  expectations  of  all,  in  an  academical  disputation,  Albert  the  Orest 
exclaimed :  ''  We  call  him  the  miUe  oxj  but  he  will  turn  out  a  teacher 
whose  voice  will  be  heard  through  the  whole  world."     At  some  later 

feriod  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  his  academical  degree, 
n  the  year  1258,  ho  was  made  doctor  of  theology  ;  and  in  the  tweotjr 
years  till  his  death,  he  composed  his  great  and  numerous  works,  on 
subjects  philosophical  and  theolo^cal,  among  which  latter  may  be  men- 
tioued  bis  Summa  i/ieologiae,  his  Commentary  on  the  Sentences,  his 
Apologetical  work  agaiDst  the  heathens,  and  several  of  his  opuscuk. 
This  department  of  his  labors  deserves  the  more  to  be  admired,  because 
it  was  not  the  only  one.    He  was  an  active  teacher  of  youth ;  and  his 
lectures  were  so  attractive  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  a  haH 
large  enough  to  hold  the  multitude  of  his  auditors.    He  preached,  also; 
and  he  taught,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  sometimes  also  at  the  university 
of  Naples ;  and  was  therefore  occasionally  interrupted  in  his  other  labors 
by  his  journeys  to  and  from  Italy.^  He  is  said  to  have  employed  thn^or 
four  amanuenses,  to  all  whom  he  dictated  at  once  on  difierent  subjects. 
His  writings  show  that  his  thoughts  on  divine  things  flowed  from  a  full 
heart ;  he  was  conscious  of  the  necessary  connection  subsisting  between 
thought  and  feehng.   £very  day  he  was  accustomed  to  liave  something 

^  Tho  author  of  tho  Life  of  Thomas  pore,  forte  in  viginti  anniSf  qui  inter  nap^' 

Aquinas  (William  of  Thoco),  says,  at  tho  terium  eius  ct  obitum  in  viui  fluxcmni,  to 

7th  of  March,  civ  :  Unum  vidctur  Deus  in  cundo  Parisios  et  in  Italiam  redcMndo,wt 

dicto  doctore,    dum  viveret,   manifestom  potnerit  libros  per  snos  scriptores  in  fcrip- 

ostendisse  miraculom,  at  tam  modico  tern-  tis  iDdigere 
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read  to  him  from  a  work  of  edification  (Rufin's  CoUixtiones  patrum)  ; 
and  when  he  was  asked  why  he  took  this  time  from  his  speculative 
stadies,  he  repfied  that  he  thought  the  excitement  of  devotion  prepared 
him  for  soaring  upwards  to  speculation.  When  the  feelings  are  enkin- 
dled bj  devotion,  the  thoughts  would  more  easily  ascend  to  the  highest 
matters.^  He  never  began  to  study,  to  dispute,  to  give  lectures,  to 
write,  or  to  dictate,  without  first  betaking  himself  to  prayer  for  divine  il- 
lomination.  Whenever  doubts  confronted  him  in  his  investigations,  he 
left  off  meditating,  in  order  to  seek  divine  guidance  in  prayer.^  In 
secular  affidrs,  too,  his  clear,  discriminating  understanding  is  said  to 
have  shown  aptitude  and  ability ;  and  hence  Louis  the  Nin£b  of  France 
was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  him  even  on  the  affairs  of  government. 
Once,  when  busily  engaged  on  his  Swmma  theologiae^  he  was  obliged, 
against  his  "vrill,  to  appear  at  the  table  of  this  monarch.  But  he  took 
bis  seat  tiiere  fully  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  Suddenly  striking 
his  fist  on  the  table,  he  exclaimed :  ^'  There !  the  Manicheans  are  down. 
Wrapped  up  in  his  speculations,  he  thought  he  had  just  discovered  a 
eoncturive  argument  against  Manicheanism,  and  had  lost  all  recollection 
of  tiie  place  where  he  was.  His  prior,  sitting  next  to  him,  seized  his 
ann,  and  reminded  him  that  he  was  at  the  king's  table.  Then  Thomas 
eame  to  his  senses,  and  excused  himself  to  the  monarch.  But  the  jaous 
king  enjoved  it,  and  was  .much  edified  to  find  that  the  honoi'  of  such 
an  invitation  and  of  such  company  could  not  divert  one  whose  thougjhts 
were  wholly  absorbed  in  higher  tilings,  from  his  meditations  on  divine 
matters..  He  considered  it  important,  that  not  one  of  these  thoughts 
shoald  be  lost,  and  sent  immediately  for  a  scribe,  to  whom  Thomas  was 
obliged  to  dictate  the  whole.  This  great  theologian  died  on  his  jour- 
ney to  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  whither  he  was  summoned  by  the 
pope,  in  1274. 

Besides  these  theologians  of  the  mendicant  orders,  we  should  mention 
one  distinguished  man,  who  was  preeminent  alike  in  practical  and 
theoretical  matters,  —  in  the  practical  government  of  the  church,  as  a 
Inshop,  preacher,  and  pastor ;  and  in  science,  as  an  apologist,  dogma- 
tidan,  and  moral  theologian.  This  was  William  of  Auvergne^  (bom  at 
Aorillac),  who  was  chosen  bishop  of  Paris  in  1228,  and  died  in  the 
year  1248.4 

One  of  the  extraordinary  men  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  stood 

'  WiDiAin  of  Thoco  cites  as  a  reason        ^  His  apologetical  work,  Z>e./S(i!8ef2e7Ai«, 

(Si,  S2) :  Quia  frequenter  contingit,  quod  also  aimed  against  Mohammedanism ;  hii 

dam  iaiellectas  snperins  subtilia  specula-  ethical  writings,  IM  virtutSna^  moribtu^  vUOm 

tmr,  affectos  inferius  a  devotione  remittitur,  etpeecatig^  de  teniationibus  et  reaisUntiU^'^ 

*  William  of  Thoco  finely  remarks  on  his  writings  on  particular  points  of  doctrine, 
dib.iiab}ect :  Unde  videbatnr  in  ejus  anima  his  more  comprehensive  work,  De  univentk 
intellectos  et  affectus  sicut  invicem  se  com-  his  tract,  De  rhetoriea  divina  (on  the  art  of 
prdiendunt,  ut  affectus  orando  mereretnr  correct  prayer).  His  works  were  pub- 
ad  divina  ingredi,  et  intcllectus  hujus  me-  lished,  in  two  folio  volumes,  at  Pans,  in 
rito  intneri,  quae  altius  intelligeret,  quo  1674.  His  particular  doctrinal  and  ethical 
affecdo  anlentius  in  id,  quod  luce  caperet,  writings  are  so  wrought  out  as  to  form,  to- 
aiDore  flagraret  gether,  one  whole. 

'  Henoe  known  also  under  the  name  of 
Goilelmiis  Alvennt. 
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forth  to  resist  the  ruling  authorities  of  their  times,  was  the  EngEflk* 
man  Roger  Bacon,  a  man  of  a  free  spirit  beyond  all  others,  Mi.  of 
great  ideas  of  reform ;  ideas  that  contained  the  germs  of  new  cfe^ 
tions,  reaching  farther  in  their  consequences  and  results  than  he  him* 
self,  firmly  rooted  as,  with  all  his  aspirations,  he  still  was  in  the  timei 
in  which  he  lived,  either  understood  or  intended.  He  was  bom  am 
Ilchester  in  Somersetshire,  in  1214.  He  was  educated  under  dn 
influence  of  that  free-hearted  man,  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  lefiann, 
Robert  Grosshead  (Grouthead),  mentioned  already  on  a  former  page;> 
who,  as  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  under  the  name  of  Bobertus  Idneolmm' 
M8,  held  an  important  rank  among  the  scholastic  theologians  of  tUi 
period  f  and  whom  Bacon  himself  was  accustomed  to  name  with  pe- 
culiar reverence,  as  one  of  the  great  scholars  of  that  age.'  He  entered, 
by  the  advice  of  his  patron, —  who  at  first  expected  much  gt>od  fron 
the  orders  of  mendicant  friars, —  into  the  Franciscan  order;  but  du 
&ee  direction  which  his  mind  took  exposed  him  to  many  persecutioDi 
in  the  same.  For  many  years  he  languished  in  the  confinement  of  i 
cell,  until,  by  the  interposition  of  powerful  patrons,  he  obtuned  Ui 
freedom.     He  died  at  Oxford  in  the  year  12S4. 

In  the  work  containmg  his  ideas  on  the  reform  of  science,  the  0pm 
majuM^^  \?hich  he  composed  by  invitation  of  pope  Clement  the  Foortt, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  it,^  he  denounced  dependence  on  authority  ud 
custom  as  a  source  of  the  great  majority  of  errors,  and  advocated  bm 
inquiry  after  truth.  He  said  that  the  church  fathers  themselves  liid 
no  claim  to  infallibility.  They  had  corrected  themselves,  had  diqnted 
with  one  another ;  as,  for  example,  Augustin  with  Jerome.  Men 
should  not  feel  bound  by  their  authority,  therefore,  where  they  have 
erred ;  but  imitate  them  in  seeking  a  continually  progressive  improve- 
ment. "  Had  they  lived  to  our  times,  they  would  have  altered  for 
the  better  many  more  things  than  they  had  done.'-^  He  cites  the  dis- 
pute between  Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  to  show  that  holy  men  had 
mutually  corrected  each  other,  and  firmly  withstood  each  other.^  He 
adopted  the  idea  of  the  church  theocracy  from  the  prevailing  view  of 
his  times,  altering  it  only  in  the  essential  point,  that  he  was  for  having 
the  sacred  Scriptures  the  guiding  and  determining  principle  for  every- 

'  Page   185.  tcm,  quae  omnibus  antefertur,  si  sancd  et 

'  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  we  know  so  sapientes  aliqua,  quae  humanam  impeHiK> 

little  of  liim  in  this  respect,  as  nothing  has  tioncm  important,  protulenint,  in  qaiboi 

been  published  from  his  grater  works.  scu  affirmatis  8eu  negatis  non  oportet  anod 

'  Solum  dominus  Kobertus,  dicius  Gros-  nos  imitcmns  ex  fronte.    S<*irous  qaidea. 

sum  Caput,  novit  scientias.  Opus  majus,  quod  non  solum  dederunt  nobis  eoDsilian 

f .  45.  et  liccntiam  hoc  faciendi,  scd  conspictniiir, 

^  £d.  Jebb.  Londini,  1733.  quod  ipsi  multa  posuerunt  roa^a  aartori* 

*  Which,  however,  is  perhaps  not   jot  tate,  quae  postea  majori  humilitate  retn^ 

completely  published.  taverunt  ct  ideo  latuit  in  iis  magna  imptr* 

<  P.  10-1 7  :  Ne  igitur  nos  simus  causa  cr-  foctio  prioribus  temporibus.    Quod  si  rix- 

roris  nostri  et  liat  magnum  sapientiae  im-  isscnt  usiiuc  nunc,  multa  plura  coirexi^ 

pedimentum  ex  eo,  quod  vias  sanctorum  ct  sent  et  mutassent 

sapientum    non  intclligimus,  ut  expedit,        ^  Sancti  etiam  ipsi  mutuo  soas  co^fZ^ 

possumus  auctoritatc  sanctorum  ct  sapien-  runt  positiones  ct  sibi  invicem  fortittf  ro* 

turn  antiquorum  considerare  pia  mente  et  sistebant. 

auimo  reverenti  proptAi  "vtiiu^  ^i|^\*r 
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3tlier  relating  to  knowledge  or  to  life.  All  the  wisdom  reqm- 
16  determination  of  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  all  science 
their  principle  and  source,  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
rhere  was  but  one  perfect  wisdom  given  by.  the  one  only  God 
itire  human  family,  which  was  wholly  oontoined  in  the  sacred 
B ;  but  it  was  to  be  deduced  and  evolved  from  them  by  phi- 
nd  the  canonical  law.*  A  reformation  according  to  this 
1  all  studies,  should  be  introduced.  The  entire  church  would 
ovemed  again  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  saints  ;  in  all  the 
the  church,  among  princes  and  laymen,  a  universal  peace 
in  prevail.  As  the  church  among  the  Jews  was  governed  by 
r  (}od,  so  must  it  be  again  among  the  Christians.'  In  princi- 
ist,  everything  must  he  governed  by  that  law.  All  evils, 
be  various  ranks  of  society,  he  traced  to  ignorance  of  the  Holy 
B,  the  source  of  &ith  and  the  rule  of  USfe.  So  zealous  was 
T  of  the  general  study  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  would  have 
ty  read,  and  so  be  able  to  make  use  of  them.  Nor  should 
satasfied  with  the  Vulgate,  which  he  saw  needed  correction ; 
should  study  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  oridnal 
y  means  of  a  universal  grammar,  discovered  by  himself,  he 
io  give  any  man,  in  three  days,  such  knowledge  of  the  He- 
)ek,  and  Latin  tongues  as  would  enable  him  to  understand 
bores  in  each  of  these  languages. 

sring  it,  as  ho  did,  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  that  eveiy- 
lid  be  referred  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  he  could  not  but 
at  this  was  so  much  neglected  by  the  theologians,  and,  com- 
k  the  study  of  the  new  dialectic  theology,  thrown  whollv  into 
^und ;  tiiat  any  man  who,  at  Paris  or  Bologna,  would  ^ve 
n  the  Bible,  must,  in  respect  to  time  and  place,  ^ve  way  to 
irould  read  on  the  Sentences.^  Theology,  he  said,  in  tnese 
ook  just  the  opposite  course  of  the  other  faculties ;  for,  in 
fJEMmlties,  the  text  always  went  for  more  than  the  common- 
d  he  who  rightiy  understood  the  text  was  considered  as 
correct  understanding  of  the  whole;  and  yet  the  text, in 
was  one  infinitely  higher  than  that  m  any  of  the  other  faculr 


jienda  est  im  pnncipaliter  con-  *  Qaod  regimen  ecclesiae,  sicat  per  1e- 

aliter,  in  his  tract,  not  yet  pab-  gem  Dei  regebatnr  antiqaitos  apad  He- 

iddressed  to  pope  Ciement  the  braeos,  sic  esse  nanc  apoa  Christianoi. 

lande  scripturae  sacrae,  from  ^  Bonlaens  quotes  toe  remarkable  worda 

iVr  extracts  have  been  comma-  from  a  chapter  not  yet  published  of  the 

tfiserii  historia  dogmatica  de  Opus  majus:    De  theolcworum  peccatia, 

L Wharton.  Londini,  1 690,  p^2 1 .  Hist  univers.  Paris,  t  iii,  f  383.  Baccalau- 

iinpagnocolligitur,qaodlatiua  reus,  qui  legit  textum,  succumbit  lectori 

SUcatnr,  sic  tota  sapientia  ntUis  aententiarum.    Parisiis  ille,  qui  lesit  sen- 

letur  in  sacris  Uteris,  licet  non  tentias,  habet  principalem  horam  legend! 

tor,  sed  ejus  explicatio  est  jus  secundum  suam  Tolnntatem,  habet  aocium 

et  philosophia,  nam  utromque  et  camenm  apud  religiosos,  sed  qui  legit 

oenbus  sacrae  scriptarae  et  de  bibliam,  caret  nis  et  mendicat  horam  legen- 

t  super  hoc  fundantur  omnia,  di  secundum  quod  placet  lectori  sententi- 

r  dicuBter  in  jure  canonioo  et  arum. 
L.C. 

86* 
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ties.  It  was  a  text  brou^t  into  tiie  world  throu^  the  numth  of  ov 
Lord  and  of  the  saints,  and  so  great,  that  an  entire  life  would  scavoi 
suffice  to  explain«it  wholly.^ 

We  may  remark,  also,  by  the  way,  that  Roger  Baoon  ooinddes  wi& 
another  original  man  of  this  age,  Baymund  LoD,  in  pointing  oat  tiie 
necessity  of  a  complete  scientific  education  for  missionaries,  and  pu>- 
ticularly  in  insisting  that  misnons,  undertaken  without  any  comet 
ideas  of  geography  and  ethnography,  must  necessarily  prove  fiuloni; 
all  which  he  explained  at  large.^ 

As  Roger  Bacon  suggested  the  necessity  of  an  emendation  d  the 
extremely  corrupted  Vulgate,  of  which  the  manuscripts  varied  ftm 
each  other  to  an  astonisUng  extent,'  so  the  need  of  this  came  nov 
to  be  felt  by  all ;  and  by  the  generd  chapter  of  the  Dominican  oidar 
one  of  their  own  body,  Hugo  de  St  Chers  (a  Sancto  Caro)^  so  callei 
from  his  birthplace,  near  Vienna,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  knoiri- 
edge  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  afterwards  elevat^  to  the  ^gniij  of  i 
cardinal,  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  improved  edition  of  the  Yd* 
gate.^  The  same  schoolman  composed  likewise  a  conoordaoce  lal 
commentary  on  the  Bible. 

In  the  hustory  of  systematic  theology,  that  extraordinary  man,  Gttb 
known  as  a  theologian, —  whom  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  bnb- 
tion  on  account  of  his  many-sided  activity,— Baymund  Loll,  IxddsM 
important  place.    Although,  as  appears  evident  from  the  history  d 
his  life  which  we  have  given,  he  haa  not  formed  himself  in  the  sdiool 
of  any  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  his  time,  but  was  for  the  noflt 
part  a  self-taught  man, —  still,  he  must  be  regarded  as  one  link  in  thii 
connected  scries ;  and  the  great  influence  of  the  questions  which  occu- 
pied the  theologians  of  his  age  is  shown  in  his  case  also,  in  a  way  not 
to  be  mistaken.     We  have  seen  how  intimately  the  speculative  and 
practical  were  blended  together  in  him;    how  his  speculati^  tun 
entered  even  into  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  missions,  and  his  letl 
as  an  apologist.    His  contests,  growing  out  of  this  latter  interest,  with 
the  school  of  Averrhoes,  with  the  sect  proceeding  from  that  schod 
which  affirmed  the  irreconcilable  opposition  between  faith  and  knowl- 
edge, would  naturally  lead  him  to  make  the  relation  subsisting  between 
these  two  a  matter  of  special  investigation.     It  is  true,  the  enthusiasm 
for  truth  which  filled  his  mind,  the  union  of  a  ferrid  ima^ation  with 

*  Qaod  tcxtas  hie  de  ore  Domini  et  sane-  ^  He  says  in  his  tract  already  cited,  dt 

tornm  allatus  mundo  ent,  ita  ma(rna9,  quod  laudc  scnptorae  sacrae :    A  viginti  retro 

vix  snfficcret  aliquis  lector  ad  perlegondiim  annis  inter  minores  et  Scholares,  potisa* 

earn  in  tota  vita  sua.  mum  vero  praedicatores,    mos  intokrit, 

'  Opus  majus,  f.  189 :  Haec  cognitio  lo*  qnod  quilibct  corrigat  pro  soa  Tolantateet 

coram  mundi  valde  necessaria  est  rcipub*  quilibet  mutat,  quod  non  intelUgit)  q«od 

licae  fidclium  et  converaioni  infidelium,  et  non  licet  faccre  in  libris  poetaram. 

ad  obviandum  infideUhos  et  antichristo.  *  The  work  sketched  out  by  him  in  ^ 

Qui  loca  mundi  ignorat,  nescit  non  solum  year  1236 :  Sacra  biblia  recognita  etemeo* 

qno  vadit,  sed  quo  tendat  et  ideo  sive  pro  data,  id  est,  a  scriptomm  vitiis  expoigitfi 

conrersione  infidelium  proficiscatur  ant  pro  additis  ad  maivinem  variis  lectionibos  axi>* 

aliis  ecclcsiae  ncgotiis,  necesse  est,  at  sciat  cam  M»8.  llebraeorum,  Graecorom,  ct  yt 

ritus  et   conditiones   omnium    nationum,  teram  Latinorom  codicam,  aetate  Caroli 

qoatenos  proposito  certo  locum  pTO^rium  vaMfgai  scriptorom. 
peut. 
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formalism,  led  him  to  fbim  extravagant  hopes  of  a  fancied 
abeolate  method  adapted  to  all  science, —  ap{^cable,  also,  to  the  tnitiiB 
of  Christianity,  and  by  which  these  truths  might  be  demonstrated  in  a 
eoDTincing  manner  to  every  man.  Yet  his  writings  generally  abound 
— fiur  more  than  that  formal  system  of  science,  his  Ars  magna — in 
deep  apologetic  ideas.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  most  fervent  love  to 
Oca,  a  seal  equally  intense  for  the  cause  of  faith  and  the  interests  of 
reason  and  science,  expressed  themselves  everywhere  in  his  works. 

We  perceive  some  progress  of  systematic  development  m  the  bci 
that  the  scholastic  theologians  of  tiie  thirteenth  century,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  treatment  of  particular  subjects,  busied  themselves  with 
preliminary  inquiries  respecting  the  idea  and  essence  of  theology  itself; 
as  to  whether  theology  could  be  called  a  science,  and  in  what  sense ; 
as  to  the  relation  in  which  its  peculiar  province  stood  to  other  depart- 
awnts  of  knowledge  ;  as  to  the  relation  of  £uth  to  knowledge ;  as  to 
the  object-matter  and  the  unity  of  theology ;  as  to  whether  it  was  a 
■pecolative  or  a  practical  science.  In  their  wapr  of  investigatmg  and 
iDBwering  these  questions,  the  same  differences  m  the  mode  of  appre^ 
bending  the  idea  and  essence  of  religion  lie  already  at  bottom,  which 
iMcame  more  fiiUv  and  distinctiy  expressed  in  far  later  times.  In 
igeiieral,  they  aboae  faithfully  by  the  principle  expressed  by  Augustin 
md  Anselm,  in  making  dogmatical  biowledge  proceed  from  the  basis 
it  Cihristian  experience,  and  designating  it  as  tiie  special  business  of 
dogmatics  scientifically  to  unfold  and  vindicate  the  matter  received  in 
JM  through  fiuth. 

.  This  is  distinctiy  expressed  and  profoundly  set  forth  by  the  first 
of  these  theologians  with  whom  we  shall  occupy  ourselves,  Alexander  of 
Hales.  ^^  If  we  compare,"  says  he,  ^'  the  way  in  which  the  relation  of 
faith  or  conviction  to  knowledge  is  determined  in  theology  with  the 
way  in  which  it  is  done  in  the  other  sciences,  we  shall  find  that  the 
oviiier  is  a  reverse  one.  In  the  other  sciences,  conviction  is  brought 
about  by  the  activity  of  reason,  or  mediated  by  thought,  and  scientific 
knowleage  precedes  conviction;  while  the  reverse  holds  true  of 
reli^ous  matters.  It  is  not  till  we  have  appropriated  them  by  faith, 
that  we  can  Bttsin  to  a  knowledge  of  them  conformable  to  reason. 
^Diese  things  can  be  understood  ody  by  those  who  are  of  a  pure  heart ; 
and  of  this  purity  we  become  possessed  by  keeping  God's  command- 
ments. The  faith  by  which  we  come  to  conviction  is  the  light  of  the 
soul :  the  more  one  is  enlightened  by  this  light,  the  more  will  his 
mind's  eye  be  sharpened  by  it,  to  account  for  the  matters  believed  on 
rational  grounds."^  He  distinguishes  a  certainty  of  speculation,  and  a 
certainty  of  experience,  a  certainty  grounded  in  the  intellectual 
agencies,  and  another  grounded  in  the  feelings.  Of  the  latter  kind,  is 
the  certainty  of  faith ;  and,  with  reference  to  this  kind  of  certainty, 

*  In  Logifb  ratio  creat  fidem,  andc  arga-  tnr,  est  lamen  animaniin,  qao  qnanto  qnis 

mentmii  e»t  ratio  rei  dubiae  faciens  fidem.  ma^s  illiutratar,  tanto  magis  est  perapicax 

In  theologici!)  rero  est  convert),  qaia  fides  ad  inTeniendas  rationea,  qoibns  probaator 

creat  rationem,  ande  fidei  est  argamentam  eredenda. 
ficieiia  rationem.    Fidat  enim,  qua  credi- 
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theology  ifl  superior  to  the  other  Bciences.^  "E^erjihing  depends 
here  on  diatingoishing  one  from  another  the  different  pcnnts  of  TieWyOr 
positions  occupied  by  the  spiritual  life.  The  same  thing  cannot  be 
certain  for  all.  The  certainty  of  which  we  here  speak,  presapposei, 
as  a  subjectively  conditioned  certiunty,  resting  on  inward  experience, 
a  certain  stage  arrived  at,  and  position  occupied,  by  the  hij^r  life. 
That  which  is  certdn  to  the  spiritual  man,  is  by  no  means  so  to  the 
natural  man,  who,  as  Paul  says,  perceives  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit."  He  distinguishes  the  science  which  aims  to  ^de  reason  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  from  that  which  aims  to  excite  the  feeHngi 
of  piety.^  ''  But  of  what  use  is  it,"  he  goes  on  to  ask,  '^  for  us  to  sedc 
also  to  know,  on  rational  grounds,  that  which  is  already  certain  to  v 
by  faith  ?  *  It  serves,  in  the  first  place,  to  advance  our  own  progr^ 
For  we  must  ever  stnve  to  explore  more  deeply  into  the  contents  of 
the  truth  we  have  appropriated  by  fisdth;  and  the  grace  of  feith 
affords  the  mind  the  li^t  for  this  purpose.  Next,  it  should  senra  to 
promote  the  faith  of  the  simple.  For  as  men  are  incited  to  love  God 
by  the  bestowment  of  temporal  blessings,  so  they  may  be  led  bv 
rational  grounds  to  a  higher  stage  of  fisdth.  Again,  it  may  be  employed 
as  a  means  of  conducting  unbelievers  to  the  faith.  Yet  this  can  be 
only  a  preparation ;  for  true  fieuth,  which  alone  is  acceptable  to  God, 
does  not  rest  on  arguments  of  reason,  but  proceeds  from  the  immediate 
contact  of  the  spirit  with  the  highest  truth  manifesting  itself  to  titf 
spirit.^  It  is  like  the  relation  of  those  Samaritans  to  the  woman  who 
first  pointed  them  to  Christ,  when  they  said  to  her :  ^^  Now  we  beliofe, 
not  because  of  thy  sayings,  but  because  we  have  heard  him  ourselves." 
He  affirms  that  theology  is  more  a  matter  of  temper  and  dispositioo, 
than  of  systematic  knowledge  ;  it  is  rather  wisdom  than  science.^  He 
particularizes  Christ  and  the  redemption,  as  the  proper  object  of 
theology,  the  central  point,  to  which  everything  else  refers.* 

With  Alexander  of  Hales  agrees  Bonaventura.  He  distmguiahes 
the  position  held  by  natural  reason,  and  that  of  reason  exalted  by 
faith,  to  which  is  imparted  on  that  very  account  the  gift  of  a  higher 
knowledge,  a  knowledge  not  grounded  in  its  natural  powers,  bat 
communicated  to  it  by  the  illumination  of  the  divine  spirit.  Faith 
elevates  the  soul  to  a  point  where  it  harmonizes  with  divine  truths; 
science,  to  the  point  where  it  understands  the  matter  believed.  On 
the  question,  therefore,  whether  the  truths  of  faith  are  above  reason, 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  from  one  another  these  two  positions.* 

*  The  distinction  between  certitudo  spec-  reritati  sire  primo  vero  propter  iieipsiuiL 

olativa  and  certitudo  expericntiae,  certitudo  ^  Uaec  scientia  ma^  est  Airtntis  qaam 

secundum  intellcctum  and  secundum  aficc-  artis,  et  sapientia  magis  quam  scientia. 

tum,  quod  est  per  modum  gustus.  *  Theoiogia :  scientia  de  substantia  di* 

'  Alius  modus  debet  esse  scientiae,  quae  vina  cognoscenda  per  Christum  in  open 

habet  informarc  affectum  secundum  pieta-  reparationis. 

tem,  alius  scientiae,  quae  habet  informarc  *  Credibile  super  rationem  qnantnm  ad 

intellcctum  solum  ad  cognosccndam  veri-  scientiam  acquisitam  per  rationem  eriden- 

tatem.  tem,  non  supra  rationem    eleratam  fti 

'  Habet    rationem    credendorum,    non  fidem  et  per  donum  scientiae  et  intellectns< 

tamen  ci    innititur,    imo    acquiescit   ipsi  Fides  enim  elerat  ad  assentiendum,  scientis 

veritati  per  testimonium  ^rimae  Teritatis.  et  inteliectos  elevant  ad  ca,  qiiae  cxt^ 

Fidea  inspinta  ad  aMenUmdnm  '^nmiA  vosiVvDM&iicfQiidaiii. 
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rhe  worth  of  faith  depends  on  the  fact,  that  here,  oonviction  is  not 
letermined  by  arguments  of  reason,  but  by  loye.^  In  theology,  the 
beoretieal  and  the  practical,  feeling  and  knowing,  meet  and  unite 
together.*  The  trutns  of  faith,  though,  like  other  truths,  matters  of 
mowtedge,  are  distmguished  firom  others  in  this  respect,  that,  by 
iieir  essence,  they  operate  on  the  heart  or  the  feelings.^  Such  a 
knowledge  as  tins  —  Christ  died  for  us — moves  the  heart,  not 
lardened,  to  love  and  devotion,  which  cannot  bo  said  of  mathematical 
raths. 

Albert  the  Great  also  pronounces  theology  a  practical  science, 
Meause  it  has  reference  to  that  whereby  man  is  to  be  rendered  capable 
if  attaimng  to  his  ultimate  end,  the  bliss  that  consists  in  communion 
irith  Qod>  It  is  required  as  a  complement  to  human  knowledge. 
Fhe  light  of  natural  reason  is  not  sufficient  for  the  knowledge  of  that 
NfUch  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  salvation ;  we  need  those  truthSi 
Msides,  which  can  be  known  only  by  supernatural  light.^ 

All  these  theologians  proceed  on  the  assumption  that,  as  man  is 
lestined  for  a  supernatural  end,  transcending  the  linuts  of  his  nature, 
B  which  end  he  is  to  find  his  felicity,  so  he  needs  a  supernatural 
neans ;  a  thought  which,  we  allow,  sttuids  closely  coonected  with  the 
idparation  they  make,  in  anthropology,  between  the  natural  and  the 
npematural,  as  it  regards  man's  original  state  (of  which,  more  here- 
Aer).  Accordingly,  Thomas  Aquinas  endeavors  to  demonstrate  in 
ilia  way  the  necessity  of  a  supernatural  revelation  for  mankind ;  which 
leoessity  he  deduces  from  the  fact  that  the  end  for  which  man  is 
lestined  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  natural  creation.  The  speculative 
mni  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  like  that  of  Aristotie,  whose  opinion  he  here 
idopts,  places  contemplation  as  tiie  highest  end  and  good  of  the  spirit. 
But  then  he  distinguishes  the  contemplation  of  God,  mediated  through 
lie  knowledge  of  God  by  the  creation,  firom  that  which  springs  ttom 
he  immediate  intuition  of  God's  essence.  As  all  creatures  are 
mdowed  with  the  requisite*  powers  and  means  for  fiilfilling  their  desti* 
lation,  so  also  is  man  in  respect  to  the  end  corresponding  to  his  nature, 
IS  it  is  in  itself.  This  end,  therefore,  reason  may  arrive  at,  by  the 
broe  that  resides  in  itself;  and  this  was  the  highest  end  known  to  the 
indent  philosophers,  beyond  which  they  could  not  go.  But  it  is  by 
faith  we  first  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  perfect  contemplation  of 
Gh>d  which  constitutes  the  bliss  to  which  we  shall  arrive  in  our 
beavenly  home.  Now  this  highest  supernatural  end  must  have  a  cor- 
responding means  leading  to  it ;  that  man  may  be  led  to  it,  not  by 

*Non  Msendt  propter  rationem,  sed  teanestratnr  aratione  bonietideo  perficit 

propter  amorem  ejus  cai  assentit  et  intellectam  et  aflectam. 

*  CcMniitio  et  affectas.  *  Ex  illaminatione  connatnrali  nobis  non 

'  Fides  sic  est  in  intcllectn,  nt  quantum  fufficienter  innotescnnt,  quae  ad  satutem 

Mt  de  iui  ratione,  nata  sit,  morere  affec-  necessaria  sunt   Unde  omnibus  aliis  tradi- 

tarn.  tis  scientiis  ista  tan^nam  omnium  perfec- 

^  Finis,  conjnngi  intellectu  et  affecto  et  tiva  necessaria  est,  m  qua  supermundana 

nbitamia  cum  eo,  quod  colitnr,  pront  est  illnminatSone  innotescnnt  ea,  quae  ad  salu- 

faui  beatificans  et  ideo  ista  scientia  propria  tern  hominis  pertinent 
Ht  affectiYa  id  est  Teritatis,  quae  non 
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knowledge  dbttwnflrani'iheirozksof  <maiioiiy  Inilbyikwflilodp  niBl 
mmediatdiy  by  divine  Ii|^  Bat  lade  from  ihe  oauoAtn&m;  at  tm 
nuMer  irUeh  is  raoh  m  ean  become  known  to  nin  mij  iktooA  t 
sapenataral  roYektion,  eren  in  referanoe  to  the  knowfedge  of  mi 
tm^irbieh  it  ia  pooible  to  reteh  by  reaeon^flienecenl^of  s  terdi* 
tkmap^ean;  for,  without  this,  only  a  fowmei^c^pabto  of  pldowi^^ 
eidtivataoii,  tad  theoe  only  by  means  of  a  kmg  and  tedioiis  eouis  of 
mental  development,  ooold  arrive  at  soch  knowledgs.  Bforaoferi  Ik 
knowledge  wotdd  not  be  so  certain ;  it  would  be  lime  to  be  mijosd  ip 
with  many  erron.^  By  virine  of  tiiis  distinolioik  between  ■%  wafBt' 
natural  and  a  natoral  end  of  man,  he  rebats  the  dgeetkm  often  vni 
by  those  who  stood  on  natoraHstic  or  rationafistie  groimds,  agsmit  As 
xeception  of  a  sapematoral  revelation,  namely ,  that  it  weold  be  phcpg 
man  below  aU  the  other  creatures,  to  suppose  him  ih»  only  ens  not 
nrovided  wifli  aU  the  requisite  powers  mr  attaining  his  idtimato  cadb 
The  setting  aside  of  tiiis  objection  was  provided  for  in  the  state—t 
ahreadv  niMe,  that  the  end  ca  human  development  reaehee  U^mt  ftn 
the  whole  creation;  and  hence  the  necesaity  of  a  oorresponfqg 
mstrumentality.*  In  accordance  witti  these  premises,  he  goeseaM 
remark,  that  ^^  As  the  other  sciences  proceed  mm  prindples  evidgmd 
l^  the  light  of  natural  reason,  so  thedl(^  proceeds  firam  prineiJai 
made  dear  by  the  lig^t  of  fldth.  We  ouj^  not  to  be  surpnssd  m 
those  truths  should  be  just  as  strange  to  unbelievers,  as  the  tmthstf 
natural  reason  would  be  to  us,  without  the  fight  of  natural  isasa 
As,  in  the  other  sdences,  it  is  imposnble  to  argue  fiom  tboee  bjpjhnt 
principles  with  those  who  are  not  agreed  m  recogmring  those  principie% 
or  with  those  who  positively  deny  them ;  so  no  other  means  are  left 
for  convincing  such  as  do  not  admit  the  fiindamental  truths  tfaemsdref 
which  are  ^ven  by  revelation."^  Accordingly,  he  remarks  of  tfas 
attempts  in  the  proper  sense  to  demonstrate  &e  Trinity  by  natnnl 
reas(»is :  ^^  That  the  interests  of  faith  are  thereby  injured  m  two  ways ; 
first,  the  dignity  of  faith  itself  is  unpaired  ;*for  it  has  respect  to  thogi 
invisible,  things  exalted  above  reason,  Heb.  11 : 1.  Next,  profesnf 
to  demonstrate  what  it  is  impossible  te  demonstrate,  the  doctrines  ci 
foith  are  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  unbeUevers,  if  the  latter  are  lo 
mistaken  as  te  suppose  that  our  faith  reposes  on  such  arguments.'' 

As  Thomas  Aquinas,  on  the  one  hand,  maintained  that  the  doctrines 
of  revelation  are  above  reason,  and,  with  a  moderation  the  more  to  be 
admired,  because  it  proceeded  from  a  mmd  so  acute  and  profonndlj 

rculative  by  nature,  endeavored  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  ratjooal 
Qonstration ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  stood  forth  the  oppcmentof  i 

'  Adeaetiam,qaaedeD6oratioiiehniiiana  qnirit  pftncioribiif  Tel  per  feipemn,  et  Im 

SuTestigari  poMont,  necessariam  fait  homi-  modo  se  hitbet    homo  respecta  alianm 

nem  instnu  reyelatione  diyina,  quia  Veritas  creatararam,  qui  ftctnt  est  ad  ipsios  4ifi- 

de  Deo  per  rationem  investigata  a  pancis  nae  fploriae  partidpatioiieiiL 

el  per  loognm  tempos  et  cum  admixtione  '  Quod  scat  habitus  princ^noram  |pfS* 

niiiltonim  erroram  nomini  proveniret  morom  non  acqairitar  per  alias  triftnh— i 

'  niad,  qaod  aoqairit  bonitatem  perfeo-  sed  habetnr  a  natora,  ita  etiam  in  hao 

tarn  plaribas  aaxiuis  et  motibos  est  nobi-  doctrina  non  acqairitar  habitos  Sdii^  tpi 

lins  eo  qaod  imperfectam  bonitatem  ao-  est  qoasi  haUtos  priacipiocvB. 
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arty  who  held,  that  an  irreconcilable  opposition  eidsted  between  fiuih 
Dd  reason.  Those  who  aflEurmed  this,  were  certiunly  not  the  advocates  of 
Q  abrupt  supematuralism,  but  rather  of  a  pantheistic  and  rationalistio 
ifidelitj,  which  came  from  Spiun,  having  originated  in  the  school  of 
LTerrhoes ;  and  now,  under  the  pretext  of  this  irreconcilable  opposition 
etween  revelation  and  reason,  between  theological  and  philosoplucal 
mih,  was  endeavoring  to  propagate  itself.  Under  such  an  opposition 
u^t  be  concealed  a  negative  tendency ;  ne^tive,  in  that  it  afterwards 
owed  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  holdmg  that  from  the  church 
bne  could  be  received  those  higher  truths  which  contradicted  natural 
»8on.  Thomas  Aquinas  muntained,  in  opposition  to  this  tendency, 
lat  the  truths  of  faith  could  not  possibly  contradict  the  fundamental 
noms  recognized  as  necessary  truths  by  natural  reason ;  for  if  they 
oold,  then  since  God,  the  author  of  our  nature,  implanted  these 
mihs  in  that  nature,  it  would  follow  that  God  contradicted  himself.^ 
teffides,  our  mmds  would  be  hindered,  by  conflicting  ideas,  from  making 
Dj  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  a  condition  of  being  such  as 
oold  not  possibly  proceed  from  God.  That  which  is  natur^  cannot 
B  altered,  so  long  as  nature  remains  the  same.  But  contradicting 
onvictions  cannot  subsist  together.  Therefore,  it  would  be  impossible 
Mr  a  conviction  to  be  imparted  to  man  by  God,  which  contradicts  nat- 
ral  knowledge.  To  confirm  this,  he  cites,  with  a  profound  sense  of 
le  spirit  of  ^e  passage.  Bom.  10 :  8.  That,  however,  which  is  above 
MUBon,  is  by  many  wrongly  held  to  be  contradictory  to  reason.  From 
Q  this  it  follows,  that  the  objections  brought  against  the  truths  of 
lith  can  possess  only  a  shadow  of  truth ;  they  must  be  sophistical. 
knd  so  reason,  though  she  cannot,  it  is  true,  demonstrate  the  truths 
f  fidth  which  are  above  reason,  may  detect  and  expose  the  shallow- 
6BB  of  the  arguments  brought  against  them.^  As  grace  does  not 
.estroy  nature,  but  completes  it,  so  natural  reason  must  be  subservient 
9  fiuth,  as  also  the  natural  inclinations  should  be  subservient  to 
Skristian  love.3  Here  he  appUes  the  passage  of  Scripture  which 
peaks  of  the  bringing  of  reason  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
lith,  2  Corinth.  10 :  5.  We  shall,  mdeed,  fully  comprehend  the  truths 
f  faith  only  then,  when  we  shall  have  attained  to  the  intuition  of  the 
ivine  essence ;  but  reason,  even  here  below,  is  doubtless  competent 

0  discover  many  analo^es  serving  to  illustrate  them.^  True,  such 
aalogies  are  insufficient  to  make  these  truths  comprehensible ;  still,  it 

1  profitable  for  the  human  mind  to  exercise  itself  in  such  however 
seble  attempts,  provided  it  does  so  without  pretending  to  comprehend 


'  Principioram  autcm  naturalitcr  noto-  probationes  quae  contra  fidem  indacontnr, 

nm  cognitio  nobis  divinitas  est    indita,  non  esse  demonstrationes,  sed   solabilia 

mi  ipse  I)cu8  sit  auctor  nostrae  naturae,  arcarocnta. 

laecergoprincipia  etiam  divinasapientia  'Cam  gratia  non  tollat  natnram,  sed 

optincL    Quicquid  igitor  prindpiis  hajns-  perficiat,  oportet,  qnod  natoralis  ratio  snb- 
lodi  contrarium  est,  est  divinao  sapientiae  senriat  fidei,  sicnt  ct  natoralis  indinatio 

ontrariam,  non  igitur  a  Deo  esse  potest.  yolnntatis  obseqaitor  caritatL 

*  Cam    enim    tides    infallibili    veritatL  *  Qaod  ad   earn   potest  aliqnas  T6iai 

mitatar,  impossibilo  autem  sit,  do  vero  similitodines  oolligere. 
fimoDstrari  oontrariam,  manifestam  est, 


^       .  muuM  Off  9nsm  ok  bkisiodb 

4xt  to  denunstrftte;  beeaii0e  no  bikhmr  aoiiree  of  MmmMsnt  k  to  li 
fiyond  thaa  that  of  bdog  able  to  now  eren^a  noiatt  poriioii  of  tti 
lui^est  liungi*  Ilk  should  be  used  fiff  the  iiiatraetioo  aw  tlM 
of  befieyers,  but  not  fixr  the  refiitatioii  of  adfomriea. — Alflio^ 
tbookgy  takoB  oognkanoe  of  a  great  yarie  tj  of  appareolly  fim^  •» 
jMtB,  beloDfpiig  to  diflforent  parts  of  phikaqdij,  stiD^  in  the  opnmcf 
Thomas  Aafunas,  its  umty  as  a  scienoe  is  sot  at  aU  impaired  thertlqrt 
for  everTthing  in  it  is  boimd  together  by  lirtae  of  a$te  ftnnal  nUiflb 
It  treats,  it  is  true,  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  of  tlie  mualai% 
thoo^  not  after  ttie  same  manner;  bat  it  treato  efetrtibinff  iriih  a 
like  reference  to  €h)d,  as  the  principle  and  end  et  aO,^  aid  Sfw^ 
fbmg,  so  £ur  as  it  may  be  contemplatod,  as  irhat  God  has  letesMi 
Theolo^,  therefore,  is  a  eertam  transcript  of  the  difine  knonriedgi} 
embracing  within  its  compass  all. things,  as  God  knows  all  tiuqp  ia 
knowing  himself.^  Smce  Thomas  entertained  tibe  same  mwi  it* 
specting  the  nropresdve  stages  of  relipons  oonTictkn,  and  iiippseiim 
the  rektbn  of  Ihilh  to  Imowledge,  with  the  earlier  sdholaatio  ilie^ 
he  would  be  likely  to  decide  as  they  did  on  the  qneatmi  wlieliier  ^ 
oIogyisat/Ts^rtilativeor  aproduN^  BtiU^heeipneMihnsdf 

difierently,  though  without  diSforing  from  them  ai  bottom,  in  tibe  visM 
which  he  entortained.  All  depends  on  the  meaning  wlueh  lie  afcladM 
to  the  word  theareticfd.  Its  meanmg  is  detemuned,  in  Ua  oasOyly 
the  £Mt  that  he  places  the  bliss  of  the  rij^teous  in  the  fl<jiileinJiiiia 
of  God,  representing  eyeiything  else  as  means  to  form  man  lor  llii 
ultimate  end.  ^^Althou^"  says  be,  *^  theology  contains  mtaohtlisl 
belongs  partly  to  speoulative,  partly  to  pr&cticu  phiksophr,  atiD,  it  ii 
more  speculative  than  practical,  because  it  occupies  itseu  for  moit 
with  divine  things  than  with  human  actions,  and  treats  of  the  latter 
only  with  reference  to  the  end  that  man  may  be  rendered  cqpiUs 
thereby  of  that  perfect  knowledge  in  which  consists  eternal  hapjuneai.'^ 
Profound  discussions  concerning  the  essence  of  reli^pous  convictioa, 
concerning  the  idea  of  fiEuth,  and  the  process  of  its  development,  we 
find  in  WiDiam  of  Paris.  The  view  of  faith  common  to  all  these  thee* 
logians,  that  it  is  a  determination  of  the  ''  intellect,"  proceeding  from 
the  heart,  or  disposition,  is  explicated  by  him  in  an  ongp:ial  and  lirdy 
manner.  He  distinguishes  that  conviction,  which  proceeds  from  objeo- 
tive  truth  through  the  medium  of  demonstration  and  thought,  wheie 
the  matter  itself  is  so  constituted  as  necessarily  to  produce  acquiescence 
of  the  mind,  and  that  conviction  which  proceeds  from  the  subjective 
temper  of  the  heart,  the  bent  of  the  will,  which  determines  man  to 
adopt,  among  lus  convictions,  even  that  which,  in  itself,  may  not  appeir 
creoible  to  the  natural  '^  intellect."^    Hence  faith  is  to  be  denominated 

'  Non  detcnninat  de  Deo  et  de  creatiiris  nis,  qiiam  de  actibiis  hnmAnis,  de  ffiSM 

Moao,  fled  de  Deo  prindpaliter  et  de  crea-  agit,   secnndam  quod  per  eos  ordiaMS 

tarn  lecimdBiii  qaod  refenuitiir  ad  Denm,  homo  ad  perfectamDeicogiiitioiiem,ia4|ii 

nt  ad  principimn  Tel  finem.  aeterna  beatitodo  consutit. 

'  Ut  sit  sacm  doctrina  sic  velat  quacdam       ^  Aliad  est  credere  ex  probabQitale  Bf> 

impreaaio  diTinae  gcientiae,  quae  est  ana  ex  eridentia  ipdnf  crediti,  aliod  ex  nrtia 

simplex  omnium.  credentis.  De  fide,  c  i 

'  Quia  pzindptlim  a^  d«  n^bni  i^w 
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iitue, — the  force  of  a  temper  exercising  its  power  over  the  "  intellect," 
abling  reason  to  overcome  the  darkness  pressing  in  upon  it  from 
diout,  to  overcome  the  reaction  of  doubt,  and  shedding  its  own  light 
on  that  which,  in  itself,  would  appear  dark,  so  that  it  becomes  light 
d  clear  to  the  mmd.^  If  the  entire  human  soul  is  to  be  received  into 
>ry,  and  the  necessary  medium  for  its  glorification  in  that  life  is  grace 
this,  and  the  intellect  is  to  share  in  the  same  glory  with  the  other 
wers,  then  the  intellect  must  first  be  clothed  upon  with  grace  in  the 
esent  life,  and  this  is  the  work  of  faith.  If  the  human  soul  ought  to 
governed  by  religion,  and  nothing  foreign  from  religion  ought  to 
ide  in  it,  then  the  eye  of  the  soul  itself,  the  "  intellect,"  should  be 
▼emed  by  religion ;  but  faith  is,  of  necessity,  the  whole  religion  of 
6  **  intellect,"  or  the  first  thing  in  it.  Furthermore,  man  is  bound  to 
nj  himself  and  submit  to  God  as  well  with  the  bent  of  the  ^'  intellect" 
rf  the  "  affections."  But  on  the  part  of  the  "  intellect,"  this  act  is 
ne  other  than  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  term  "  faith."  This  theo- 
pan,  therefore,  reckons  to  the  essence  of  faith  the  conflict  with  self, 
d  considers  self-denial  as  the  negative  moment  in  the  act  by  which 
laon  submits  to  God.  Faith,  according  to  him,  can  only  arise  and 
lert  itself  in  contest  with  the  reactions  of  natural  reason,  which  will 
t  let  man  receive  that  which  does  not  harmonize  with  itself.  Conflict 
d  warfare  belong  to  the  essence  of  faith.«  Faith  is  strong  in  propop- 
ti  as  conviction  proceeds  from  its  own  inward  energy,  and  requires 
oiher  supports,  such  as  arguments  of  reason  or  miracles,  which  are 
srely  crutches  to  uphold  the  weak  in  faith.  More  sublime,  more 
ble  and  certain,  is  that  knowledge  which  proceeds  from  a  virtue,  than 
it  which  proceeds  from  a  science  ;  because  virtue  is  something  more 
irard,  more  deep-rooted  in  the  very  essence  of  the  mind  itself.^  As 
ligious  faith  is  a  light  flowing  directly  from  the  very  fountain  of  light, 
it  is  a  higher  thing  than  the  light,  which  comes  through  the  medium 
d  reflection  of  something  else,  as  in  science  and  in  every  other  sort  of 
nviction.*  This  faith  (living  fiuth)  is  not  merely  a  light,  by  which  the 
liter  believed  is  revealed,  but  also  a  life,  which  impels  to  the  doing 
that  which  is  believed,  and  to  the  eschewiDg  of  the  contrary.^  It  is 
life-giving  ray  from  the  fountain-source  of  life, —  a  part  of  that  life 

'  ICanifcstura,  qaod  credere  improhabilia  a  former  page,  326)  who  was  troabled  with 

dtadinis  cut  atquc  viguris  nostri  intcllec-  doubts. 

:,  flicnt  amare  molcsta  et  ignoniiniosa  '  Propter  hoc  virtas  est  certior  qaam  ars, 

tadinis   ent  et    vigoris  nostri  affectas.  quia  intimior  et  hoc  atroque  modo,  qaia 

rtUudo  intcUectus,  quae   tcnebraji   iin-  moi^ia  profundans  in  nos,  magis  enini  pene- 

ibabilitntis  irrurapat  et  vincat  et  luini-  tmt  mentcm  et  inficit  virtus  quam  ars,  et  a 

iiiatc  propria  ea,  quae   ilia  abscondcre  profundioribus  rerum  ipsaram  (that  which 

itendit  lucida  et  aperta,  hoc  est  credita  is  the  most  profound  in  the  things  them- 

iat.  selves)  est 

'  Do    opcrationibus    intellcotus    solum  ♦  Cum  ipsa  desccndat  a  primo  Inmino, 

dcre  bellum  hubct,  omne  b«llum  bcUica  nobilior  est  atque  sublimior.  quam  scicntiae 

tote  sea  fortiludine  agendum  est.   Virtus  vel  crcdulitates,  quae  a  rebus  per  rcflcxio- 

fortitudo  intellectus  manifests  itself  in  ncm  illnminationis,  quam  a  luminc  primo 

ih.    It  Is  evident  how  intimately  con-  rccipiunt,  ad  intcUectum  nostrum  accedunt. 

!tcd  with  his  views  of  the  nature  of  faith  *  Non  solum  modo  lumen  ad  ostenden- 

re  the  remarks  with  which  this  bishop  dnm  credita,  scd  etiam  vita,  ad  movendiim 

leavored  to  comfort  a  clci:;g7man  (see  on  ad  ilia  facienda  yd  decAii^BiXida, 
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itself  wluch  is  denonunated  the  life  of  fiufh,  desoenfing  oa  Hie  inMbg^ 
tbat  head  oi  die  human  soul,  for  the  piupoee  of  qiiielMiiiBgy  estdfiti^ 
and  arming  it.  Dead  fiuth,  if  fiiith  it  may  be  eilleC  Iw  oon|Mi 
with  those  modons  or  spasmodic  contractions,  resenibfiqg  Elk,  m  ^ 
may  sometimes  be  observed  in  the  fimbs  ot  animals  tibat  are  deal.> 

ft  18  evident  from  what  has  already  been  said  eonoemng  fbe 
tific  bent  of  Boger  Bacon,  that  he  conld  not  toloFBto  mof  sdM 
between  fiuth  and  knowledge,  bat  would  look  upon  Cfariataafef,-^ 
which,  in  lus  view,  should  appropriate  to  itself  all  that  is  trae  ia  ' 
earlier,  preparatory  evolution,  the  jdiilosojAy  of  anIiqmtT,— 11 
look  upon  this  as  the  perfection  of  science.  ^'  All  troth,"  he  «g% 
*^  springs  from  the  same  source,  from  the  £me  li^t  wMch,  aeooviii 
to  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  enlightens  every  man  that  oometh  into  il 
world.  Human  reason  is  only  a  capacity  to  be  filled,  and  knenfafct 
can  be  imparted  to  it  only  by  that  reason  wluch  alone  k  reason  MMfa.^ 
He  adduces  the  testimony  of  Augustm,  that  men  know  whatever  A^ 
know  of  truth,  only  in  the  eternal  truth  and  the  eternal  laws.'  Ntt 
God  enlightened  the  souls  of  the  ptulosophers  in  the  knowledM  of  ej 
tarn  truths,  so  their  labors  are  not  finreign  and  aside  fimn  tte  dMv 
wisdom.^  The  practieal  is  what  Bacon  contemplatea  as  tibe  11 
end  to  which  all  else  must  be  subsendent.  The  wul  or  praetical 
is  something  higher  than  the  speculative  reason ;  virtoe  and  VBm  apt 
infinitely  superior  to  mere  faiowledfle,  and  ftr  more  neceaaaiy  btwf 
Hence  speculative  philosophy  stands,  to  moral  pluloaofdiy,  in  tiie  nb- 
tion  of  a  means  to  an  end ;  imd  its  end  is,  to  prepare  {mmpka  fbr  tie 
latter.  But  that  which  unbelievers  consider  as  moral  jdmosiqpby,  ii| 
with  Christian  philosophers,  in  the  proper  and  complete  sense,  theoliigj. 
Philosophy  respects  that  which  is  common  to  all  things  and  scieiieeB; 
hence  it  determines  the  number  of  the  sciences,  and  the  pecoEar 
province  of  each ;  it  must  therefore,  by  the  consciouaness  of  ifci  own 
madequacy  to  reach  the  knowledge  of  those  tlungs  which  it  la  BMt 
necessary  for  man  to  know,  come  to  see  that  there  must  be  a  aoenee 
exalted  above  philosophy,  whose  peculiar  nature  it  describes  geneiallj, 
though  it  cannot  set  forth  its  particular  contents.^  This  hi^i^  aaeace 
is  the  science  that  treats  of  divine  things ;  and  it  can  proceed  ooly 
from  Christianity. 


'  Sic  et  mortno  intellecta  per  extinctio-  tas  different  from  the  bmnan  soalt  ii 

nem  fidei  aliqui  similes  motus  invcniantur,  et  illaminans    possibilem  intellectUB  id 

non  autcm  motus  pcrfecti,  ut  ambalatio,  cocnitionem  ventatis. 

quae  non   invcnitur  in  auimali   mortao,  '  Qaod  non  cognoscimns  aliqaaii  vcn* 

neq\ic  volatus.  tatem  nisi  in  veritate  increftta  et  in  re|iB> 

'  The  distinction  between  the  intellectas  oetemis. 

agens,  hepyng^  noiTiriKoCf  and  the  intel-  *  Opos  majits,  p.  ii,  c  r. 

iMtas  possibilis,    dvvufiei,    ira^tjriKoCi  ac-  *  Volantas  sen  inteUcctos  practicnio- 

cording  to  Ariiftotle.  Roger  Bacon  contends  bilior  qoam    speculativni  et  Tirtos  ^ 

against  that  view  acconline  to  which  only  felicitate  exccllet  in  infinitum  tcieiitiis 

two  different  spheres  are  thereby  denoted  nndam  et  nobis  est  magia  neoesniii  sm 

in  the  human  soul  itself,  as  Aristotle  cer-  comparatione.  P.  iii,  f.  47. 

tainly  affirms  in  his  work  on  the  soul,  iii,  5.  *  Quod  oportet  esse  aliam  seientiia  s|* 

8ee  Trendelenburg  on  this  place.   He  sup-  tra  philosopniam,  ciyna  proprietates  tsasf^ 

poses,  on  the  contrary,  that,  under  xhn  vc^t^l-  ia  tutLTenali,  licet  in  pttticalaii  bob  poiv 
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Boger  Bacon  distingiushes  this  province  of  philosophy,  perfected 
!7  Christianity,  from  the  province  df  theology,  which  concerns  itself 
nA  the  expomtion  of  the  truths  of  faith  communicated  by  revelation. 
Sub  Christian  philosophy  stands,  according  to  him,  in  the  same  rela- 
te theology  in  which  speculative  philosophy,  in  the  ante-Christian 
stood  to  moral  philosophy.^  It  adopts  that  which  is  true  from 
bo  earlier  speculation,  and  with  it  unites  those  truths,  to  the  con- 
nkmsness  of  which  reason  first  attained  under  the  light  of  Christianity 
or  virtue  of  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  the  same,  but  to  the  recog- 
Qtkm  of  which  reason  may  now  be  led  of  itself,  thou<^h  it  was  not 
Ipnipetent  to  discover  them  of  itself.  Thus  will  this  Christian  philoso- 
iff  lead  to  faith,  while  it  takes  nothing  from  the  articles  of  faith,  for 
bs  purposes  of  proof,  but  employs  many  common  truths  of  reason, 
rUch  any  wise  man  would  easily  recognize  when  presented  before  him 
nf  another,  although  he  would  never  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Mm,  if  left  to  himself.^  And  this  it  must  do,  not  only  in  order  to  the 
MNDpletion  of  philosophy,  but  also  on  account  of  the  Christian  con- 
Kaotisness,  whose  office  it  is  to  conduct  all  truth  up  to  divine  truth,  so 
bii  the  one  may  be  subjected  and  rendered  subservient  to  the  other.^ 
,  Boger  Bacon  did  not  otherwise  depart,  however,  in  his  general  mode 
if  apprehending  the  idea  of  that  which  properly  constitutes  &ith,  from 
he  tneologians  of  this  century.  He  too  made  reason  (ratio)  proceed 
bpm  the  &ith  (fides)^  that  had  grown  out  of  another  process  of  .devel- 
fpBsnt ;  though  Christian  philosophy,  which  is  indebted  to  faith  alone 
pr  Hb  existence,  may,  as  he  supposes,  be  to  others  a  preparation  for 
hath,  in  order  to  which,  however,  still  more  than  itself  is  required. 
\  A  great  joy,"  says  he, ''  we  may  gain  for  our  faith,  when  philosophers, 
iho  follow  only  the  decisions  of  reason,  agree  with  us,  and  so  confirm 
he  confession  of  the  Christian  faith ;  not  that  we  are  to  seek  after 
a&mal  grounds  before  faith,  but  only  after  it ;  so  that,  made  sure  by 
k  double  confirmation,  we  praise  God  for  our  salvation,  which  we  can 
iDld  fast  without  wavering."^ 

In  Raymund  Lull  we  have  seen,  already,  when  contemplating  his 
oianonary  labors,  the  zealous  opponent  of  the  doctrine,  which  affirmed 
he  existence  of  a  necessary  schism  between  faith  and  knowledge. 
Hewing  love  to  God,  imparted  Ufe  to  his  intellect;  but  that  love 
fe«ild  tolerate  nothing  foreign  beside  it.    It  absorbed  every  pow^r  of 

*  Specnlatio  Christianonim  praecedcns  Christi,  reciperent  sine  contradictione,  el 

^fem  saam  debet  saper  specalationem  al-  gaudent  de  proposita  Hibi  veritate,  (jnia 

Brim  leftis  addere  ea,  quae  Talent  ad  le-  avidi  8nnt  et  magts  gtadiosi  qoam  Chntti- 

•m  Christi  doccndam  et  probandam,  ut  ani    Also,  from  what  is  here  said,  we  ma/ 

Dgmt  una  specnlatio  complota,  cnjns  ini-  perceive,  as  well  as  from  what  we  hare 

erit  specnlAtiva  philosophoram  in-  earlier  remarked,  that  Roger  Baron  most 


deliain  et  complementam  ejus  superin-  have  a;;reed  with  Raymund  Lull  in  hit 

■eCiiin  tbeologiae  et  lecandam  proprieta-  view  of  the  relation  of  science  to  mis- 

■I  legis  Christianae.  tions. 

'PhikNK>phi  infideles  mnlta  ignorant  in  'Propter     conscientiam    Chnstianam, 

ifticalari  de  divinis,  quae  si  proponeren-  qnae  habet  omDem  veritatem  dacere  ad 

ir  iifl,  ut  probarentar  per  principia  phi-  divinam,  nt   ei    sobjiciatur  et  famaleter. 

NOphiae  completae,  hoc  est  per  vivaoitates  Opas  majns,  f.  41,  seqq. 

ttionia,  quae  snrannt  originem  a  philoso-  «  L.  c.  f.  16a 
hia  infidelinm,  licet  complementam  a  fide 
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the  soul  into  iteelf.     God,  of  whom  he  was  certiun,  as  tbe  object  of 
his  enthusiastic  love,  he  was  desirous  of  having  also  as  an  object  of 
knowledge  ;  with  the  collected  energy  of  all  its  powers  would  his  grett 
mind  soar  up^'ard  to  him.     The  longing  of  his  love  aspired  hepoi 
the  limits  of  this  earthly  existence,  and  would  antedate  the  intnitioD  of 
the  eternal  life.  "  Elevate  thy  knowledge,"  says  he,'  "  and  thy  love  wiD 
be  elevated.     Heaven  is  not  so  lofty  as  the  love  of  a  holy  man.    'Jlie 
more  thou  wilt  labor  to  rise  upward,  the  more  shalt  thou  rise  opward.*' 
In  a  tract  finished  at  Montpcllier,  in  the  year  1304,  "  On  the  ag^e^ 
ment  between  faith  and  knowledge,"  he  relates  the  folIowiDg  story,  to 
show  what  an  obstacle  the  pretended  opposition  between  faith  mbA 
knowledge  was  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.     &firanmolin,  a  certui 
king  of  Tunis,  well  skilled  in  logic  and  natural  science,  once  had  t 
dispute  with  a  monk,  who  with  several  others  visited  hia  country  fer 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  mission  in  it.    This  monk  was  well  venej 
in  morals  and  history,  and  also  in  the  Arabic  language  ;  but  he  had 
little  knowledge  of  logic  and  natural  science.     On  the  score  of  monli 
the  monk  showed,  conclusively,  that  Mohammed^s  doctrines  were  bbe; 
whereupon  the  prince  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  become  a  ChristiiB 
if  the  monk  could  prove  to  him  the  truth  of  the  Chrisdan  doctrine. 
Said  the  latter,  "  The  Christian  doctrine  is  too  exalted  to  be  proved  by 
argument :    Believe  only,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.    To  tliis  the  king 
replied,  '*  That  is  but  a  positive  thing ;  in  that  way,  I  shonld  be  im- 
willing  to  exchange  my  own  faith  for  another."     He  was  xiow  neither 
Christian,  Saracen,  nor  Jew, —  and  he  expelled  those  missionaries  from 
his  kingdom.*      Raymund    distinguishes    different    degrees    of  the 
credere  and  the   intelUgere;   consequently,  also,  different  ways  and 
manners  in  which  one  conditions  the  other,  arid  in  which  the  intelligert 
depends  on  tlie  credere  as  its  necessary  presupposition :    hence,  the 
differeut  sense  wliich  he  gives  to  the  commonly  received  proposition, 
*'  If  thou  belie  vest  not,  thou  canst  not  understand."      In  the  firat 
place,  tlie  mind  cannot  have  an  understanding  of  the  truths  of  faith, 
so  lon«i  as  it  is  tliorouglily  prejudiced  against  them ;  and,  assuming  that 
they  involve  iin[)0ssil)ilitie3,  will  not  cease  from  its  repugnance  to  them. 
The  first  step  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  certain  understanding,  and  to 
attain  from  this  point  to  fiiith,  is  to  get  free  from  that  prejudice  of  hos- 
tilit}^to  the  truth,  —  to  suppose,  or  presume  for  the  present,  that  the 
object-matter  of  faith  is  not  impossible,  so  that  the  way  may  be  open 
for  inijuiry.^     Tlie  mind  being  essentially  the  same  in  unbelievers  and 
believers,  the  former  must  be  capable  of  convmcmg  themselves  of  the 


L.» 


'  In  the  first  pnrt  of  his  tract  Dc  centam  cam  flats  sociis  et  sam  locutiu  cum  ipns 
nominihiis  Dei,  Opp.  t  vi.  ^  In    quantum    intcllectmi    supponit  ii 

'Kleva  tuum  intelli^rcrc  ctclcvabis  tuum  principio,  quando  inquirit^  poit^ibiie  esf^ 

amarc.     Coelum  non  est  tarn  altum.  8icut  hal)ct  modum  inquircmli  veritatem,  qoui 

amarc  sancti  hominis.    Quo  inagig  labor-  supponit,  et  si  per  credulitatcm  affinnat,  in 

aluM  ad  ascendenduin,  eo  magis  asccndcs.  Deo  non  esse  trinitatem,  non  potest  nlte* 

'  De  convenientia  iidei  et  intcliectus  in  rius  progrcdi,  quia  non  haltet  modom  in- 

ohjocto,  t.  iii.  quirendi.    Vide  the  tnu*t  Dc  anima  ntioa- 

*  Kayinund  hcanl  this  from  the  mouth  ali,  p.  xi,  opp.  t  vi,  f.  51. 
of  the  maa  himself.    "  Yx  e\^  n*\v^\  Iivatoibl 
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)f  futh,  if  only  they  are  so  disposed  ;  bat  investigation  is  im- 
»,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  a  thing  is  either  true  or  false.* 
I  the  action  and  reaction  between  truth  and  falsehood,  that  one 
sd  or  destroyed  with  the  other.  He  starts  the  query,'  whether 
more  an  object  of  faith  than  of  knowledge,^  which  he  answers 
lesative ;  and  whether  exaltation  of  knowledge  is  the  diminu- 
fiuth,^  which  also  he  answers  in  the  negative.  Knowledge  and 
irmonize  together,  because  both  are  acts  of  the  mind,  and  the 
the  mind  rises  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  higher  it  rises 
faith,  and  the  converse.^  If  it  were  not  to  be  presumed  that 
ay  attain  in  the  present  life  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine 
,  of  the  incarnation  of  God,  and  of  the  other  articles  of  faith, 
might  lose  the  merit  of  faith,  then  it  would  follow  that  the 
e  end  of  man's  creation  is,  that  he  may  attain  to  great  merit 
sat  glory,  and  not  that  God  may  be  greatly  known  and  loved 
i:  that  the  end,  therefore,  is  rather  that  men  may  be  glorified 
lat  God  may  be  known  and  loved.  He  treats  of  the  same  sub- 
a  disputation  which  he  held  with  an  anchoret  on  some  doubtful 
08  in  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard.^  He  relates  that  while 
studying  at  Paris,  looking  at  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
he  was  deeply  pained  ;  and  particularly  when  he  found  that,  by 
of  the  Ara  generalise  given  him  for  the  purpose  of  enlighten* 
darkness  of  this  world,  he  had  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  advano- 
i  interests  of  Christ's  church  as  he  wished  to  do.  Full  of  these 
thoughts,  he  once  left  the  city  and  wandered  away  alone  by 
iks  of  the  Seine,  reflecting  within  himself  how  the  evil  could  be 
ed.  There  he  found  an  anchoret,  resting  under  the  shade  of  a 
me,  who,  after  having  long  pursued  his  studies  at  Paris,  had 
to  this  spot,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  after  the  truth.  This 
'  {HX>posed  to  him  many  doubts  relative  to  the  work  on  the  Sen- 
which  he,  with  the  help  of  the  principles  of  his  Ars  generalise 
)d  to  resolve.^  Among  these,  was  the  question,  whether  the- 
I  properly  a  science.  He  distinguishes,  for  the  purpose  of  sat- 
ily  answering  this  question,  what  belongs  to  a  thing,  as  to  its 
»  and  idea,  and  what  takes  place  only  under  certain  cux^um- 
1  and  relations.®  To  the  mind  (inUUectus^  belongs,  in  the 
sense,  only  the  inteUigere;  in  the  other  sense,  faith.  Only 
the  mind  is  prevented,  by  certain  hindrances,  from  rising  to 
dge,  faith  takes  its  place,  so  that  the  mind  by  this  means  may 
1  of  the  truth.^    As  in  the  absence  of  an  object  of  sensuous 


iontemplatione  Dei,  vol.  ii,  lib.  iii,  *  Dispntatio  eremitae  et  Rajrmiuidi  raper 

S9,  c.  Lzxiii,  t  ix,  f.  409.  aliqoibiu  dubiis  quaestionibus  fententia- 

,  Qnaestio  SOI.  rnm  Petri  Lombaiai. 

if  credibilifl  quaro  intelUgibilis.  ^  Ue  sajrs,  An  genenUis,  qaam    mihi 

IDS :  Utrum  exaltatio  cognitionis  Deu  ostendit  in  quodam  monte. 

If  lit  diminatio  fidei.  '  Froprie  and  appropriate. 

redere  et  scire  habent  concordan-  *  Credere  est  illi  appropriatnm,  per  so- 

mdam  stios  actus  ct  habitus  et  se-  premum  objectum,  ut  per  fidem  poasit  at- 

MiM  potentiaa.  tingero  iUam  Teritatem,  qaua 
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pdreepdon,  tbe  imMd  of  it  in  tfie  tmsf  tdkei  III  phoe,  so  ufan 
the  thinking  mind  is  mndered  fitttn  gaining  a  kmirfedgo  of  tte  doo> 
irines  of  fidth  by  fha  neoessaiy  principles  of  tniCb,'—  m  in  the  Mto 
of  day  laborers,  women,  peasants,  ana  oflien,  who  oan  only  hoU  ftst 
to  what  is  taught  them, —  the  larath  presents  itself  to  (he  amid  mij 
in  Ihe  fonn  S  jhith.^  But  Iheokgy  is  in  tbe  proper  sense  a  seisnee^ 
becanse  nUeBigere  belongs  in  the  proper  sense  to  tiie  esseoce  of  As 
''  intellect,"  still  more  than  to  warm  belongs  to  the  essenee  of  irs; 
to  f«e,  to  the  essence  of  the  eye.  As  Goa  is,  in  fiie  U^^isst  ssasa^ 
good  and  great,  he  oommnnieates  himsdf  to  the  cmateJ  ioteDest  h 
proportion  to  its  capacity  of  receivmg  into  itsdf  Us  image  and  iMifte- 
tions.  If  it  belongs  to  the  Tery  essence  of  nund,  ttai  it  shoida  knot, 
those  objects,  for  knowine  which  it  properiy  was  not  ersated,  hoamanV 
more  should  its  essence  be  directed  to  the  end  cf  knowing  the  Isf^sit 
objects  for  which  it  was  nreeminentiy  created  }  Bajmnnd  ImMs  ttal 
the  end  for  which  nuna  was  created,  is  to  xefor  Hsetf  witK  si  ib 
powers  to  God :  it  were  impossible,  therefore,  that  any  power  sf'fhs 
mind  should  be  able  to  appropriate  to  itself  other  olgeets  Uma-  fim 
hiriiest,  for  which  the  mmd,  as  to  its  essence,  was  crMted.*-  Hr 
bmup  lip  the  posoble  objectioiis  to  this  posUion :  for  •""Tpit;  ipt  i 
would  follow  from  it,  tuat  man's  finite -mind  mw  oompidbifei  in 
infinite.  ''This,'V8ay8  he,  ^^woddby  nomeansftlbw. 
drop  cf  sea-water,  we  should  infer  at  once,  firora  its 
water  of  the  sea  generally  is  salt ;  8tffl,weslmld  know  tUa  kMMylf  &e 
could  taste  M  the  water  of  the  sea.''  So  he  soi^xms  tte*  A»  mbs 
inind,  thou^,  as  he  acknowledges  himself,  the  comparison  is  not  skiH 
gether  apposite,'  attuns  to  a  knowledge  <^  the  Trinity  tdbat  is  suSeisoit  for 
it ;  but  can  attain  to  nothing  beyond  this.  Such  knowledge  is  bayoid  al 
comparison  leas  in  relation  to  the  whole,  than  the  drop  in  rdatiw  to 
the  8ea>  How  fiir  he  was  from  believuig  it  possiUe  to  obtain  an  sbso* 
lute  knowledge  of  the  being  of  God,  is  evident  from  the  fisct  that  hi 
supposes  one  great  end  of  the  striving  after  such  a  knowiedgs  to^bsi 
that  the  mind  mi^ht  become  conscious  ^  its  own  limit.*  The  moie  it 
strives,  the  more  it  learns  to  adore  the  incomprehensible  gkxy  of  tiia 
divine  essence.*  He  was  the  lees  capable  of  admitting  the  posnbOitf 
of  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  God,  because  be  did  lot 

tire  non  potest  attingere  propter  aliqaod  ^  Sicnt  (et  miilto  mtmis  ihie  aKqva  con- 

impedimentum,  aaod   haoet  ntione  sab-  pantione)  tmui  gustiia  non  eompieiKadi 

jecti,  aut  materiole.  totam  aqoam  maria. 

*  Kestauratur  veritaa  articalonim  in  ere-  *  Woraa   to    Qod :    Seennda  inlBiliB^ 

dnliute  intellectns,  qui  iptuim  credit  qoare  taiu  rabditoa  hiqiiirit  haben  cof 

'  Aliud  objectam  illi  minus  principale  nitionem  de  toa  honorata  eaaeotia  «!»  a 

asset  illi  tnagis  appetibile,  qoam  anam  6b-  poMtt  captivara  el  temiiaara  ririalos  M 

J<Mrtain  magis  principale,  qaod  esset  tm-  animae  u  inqaialtioiie^  qaam  Jms^  V'^ 

possibilc,  et  idem  esset  4iao  modo  de  yoI-  intrat  in  inqaisitioDeiB,  ia  q«a  deSciei  !■> 

mtate,  cni  theolopa  non  eRset  proprinm  co^itio  et  omnea  anae  riitnlea. 

objectam  ad  amandnm  et  sic  de  memoria  'Qao  pUu  anina  dofidl  in  attiay^ 

ad  recolendam,  quod  est  ralde  inconven-  et  sciendo  esse  toa*  eaaeotiae,  ao  ptat  civ- 

iens.  noseit  exoellentiara  ipalm,  quae  est  ^ 

'  Licet  exemplam  sit  grossom,  cam  de  magn*  at  adao  aobiliai  qoM  Mdia  aHa* 

Deo  at  creatara  mo  poaainma  aettnaiitar  pomt  aofficere  ad  ptn^kmAtm  #  ^tfi^ 
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dmit  the  possibility  of  such  a  knowledge  even  with  regard  to  the 
BBCDce  of  the  soul  itself.  After  having  pointed  out  four  respects,  in 
rhich  a  knowledge  of  the  soul  is  possible  to  man,  he  names  a  fifth  in 
rhich  it  cannot  be  an  object  of  human  knowledge,  namely,  the  soul, 
onridered  as  to  its  intrinsic  essence.^ 

Baymund  composed  a  tract  on  the  Strife  between  fiuth  and  the 
tnderstanding.'  The  understanding  says  to  faith:  You  are  the  pre- 
Aratory  step  by  which  I  arrive  at  the  right  state  of  mind,  in  order  to 
ise  to  the  contemplation  of  the  highest  things."  The  '^  habit"  of 
aith  passes  over  to  the  understancUng,^  and  thus  faith  is  in  the  under- 
tanding  and  the  understanding  in  faith.  While  the  understanding  is 
ising  by  knowledge  to  that  stage  where  faith  already  stands,  faith,  by 
»elieving,  rises  from  this  point  to  a  still  higher  stage  above  the  under- 
landing.^  The  understanding  says  to  faith :  "  Ajs  oil  swims  on  the 
rater,  so  thy  place  is  always  above  mine.  And  the  reason  is,  because 
t  is  thy  nature  to  ascend,  and  it  costs  thee  no  labor ;  while  I  must 
cmI  incessantly,  that,  by  knowing,  I  may  mount  a  little  higher."  So 
he  buoyancy  of  faith  sets  it  constantly  above  the  efforts  of  thought. 
[n  his  principal  work  (2>e  Coniemplatione)^  ^^  On  the  harmony  and 
opposition  between  faith  and  rational  knowledge,"^  he  says:  '^  Faith 
Umd»  in  lofty  things,  and  chooses  never  to  descend  to  rational 
rroonds,  while  reason  9oar9  ifpward  to  lofty  things,  which  she  then 
ffings  down  to  understanding  and  knowledge.  When  faith  stands 
D  lofty  things  and  reason  soars  up  to  her,  then  both  are  in  harmony, 
lecaose  faith  gives  elevation  to  reason,  and  reason  is  energized  and 
mnobled  by  the  lofty  aspiring  of  faith,  so  as  to  attempt  to  master  by 
CDOwledge  what  faith  has  already  reached  by  believing.  And  if 
reason  cannot  ascend  to  those  heights  which  fiuth  has  attained,  yet  the 
Dore  reason  elevates  itself  and  puts  forth  its  eflforts,  to  know  those 
salted  things,  the  higher  does  faith  mount  upward.  Hence,  reason 
ttd  faith  mount  upwards  by  help  of  each  other  ;  hence,  there  is  har- 
nony  and  good-will  between  them,  and  they  mutually  strengthen  each 
ilher.  As  it  is  the  nature  and  property  of  fire  to  ascend  higher  than 
h»  other  elements,  so  it  is  the  nature  of  faith  to  soar  higher  than 
reason,  because  the  activity  of  reason  in  man  is  compounded  of  sense 
knd  intellect ;  but  the  activity  of  faith  is  not  a  compound  but  a  simple 
liing.     It  dwells  above  tlie  loftiest  summits  of  the  known  intelligible.^ 

^  8i  postea  inqainit,  qaid  sit  essentia  an-  dere,  habitao  me  do  te  ct  sic  tu  cs  in  me  et 

mae  in  se  ipsa,  deficit  suu;)  intcllertns  et  ego  in  te. 

Mm  perreptio  et  non  potest  ultra  progrcdi  ^  Quando  ascendo  in  gradum,  in  qao  tn 

ser  coginitioncm,  imo  rctitK*edit  per  ignor-  es,   inteiligondo,  tn  asc^nUl!  credendo  in 

mdam,  qao  plus  vult  inquircrc  istam  qnin-  altiorem  gradom  supra  me. 


rem,  qnam  homo  non  potest  cognos-  *  ]>istinct.  28,  c.  clvi,  f.  354. 

in  pracsenti  vita  in  rebus  spiritualibus.  *  Concordantiue  ct  contrarictates    inter 

E>B  contemplatione  in  Deum,  lib.  iii,  c  fldem  et  rationem. 

dxxvi.  t.  ix,  f.  420.  "^  Fides  habet  naturam  ascendendi  altiof 

*  Dispntatio  fidei  et  intellcctus,  finished  qnam  ratio,  quia  operatio  ratioiii8  in  ho- 

tt  Montpcllier  in  October  of  the  year  1303.  mine  est  composita  ex  sensualitate  et  in- 

'  Quod  tn  fides  sis  di.4positio  et  praepa-  tcUectualitate,  sed  operati^hiei  non  est 

rttiOf  per  quam  ego  dc  Deo  sum  dispositus  composita,  imo  est  ■^JffJ^^^BBB^'^  >tt- 

id  altas  res,  nam  in  hoc  quod  ego  per  te  per  extremitatM  '      " 

M^poDO  credendo;,  jMr^nodjNMwiifflMoen-  tamin. 
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No  real  apponftkA  oan  ttdat  between  fitiih  and  reason.    llaAiQg  t/Jm^^ 
nothing  ooncerning  which  reaaon  mi^t  diow  fliat  it  cootiadioti  oq; 
ideas  of  divine  perfection,  can  be  an  olgect  of  fidth*    FaiHi  oaUsfiicdip 
reason  from  potential  to  actual  existence  ;^  when  fittth^  in  oonfbnnityla 
reason,  embraces  the  law  of  relipon  with  love ;  and  reason  calls  ftrtfanifl^ 
jBrom  potential  to  actual  existence,  bv  pioYii^  that  man  is  bontid  ia 
reason  to  believe  those  articles,  whidi  by  reason  alone  he  coidd  nevat 
oome  to  the  knowledge  of.    While  reason  confines  tfa^  undftrstandim 
within  the  limits  prescribed  to  it  hj  nature,  because  idhe  has  no  bmh, 
of  extending  them  further,  true  fSuth  {pves  freedom  sod  larpnfp  la 
the  understanding,  because  she  does  not  allow  it  to  be  ff?"^"^  to  dia 
limits  within  which  reason  has  inclosed  it'**    Haymund  distiQguhe# 
potential  fiiith,  actual  ^th,  and  a  tlurd  kind,  which,  as  it  pfooeedsfion 
the  potential  and  the  actual,  stands  nudwaj  between  the  two.  Aetoal 
fiuth  and  reason  cannot  be  together  at  once  in  rdalion  to  die  ssma 
dnect ;  rational  knowledge  cannot  gain  entrance  into  the  soul  udssi 
it  has  been  evacuated  and  fiUed  with  knowledge  by  &ith.«    Althoa^ 
reason  does  not  emj^y  itself  on  the  objects  of  fisuthy  whion  it  refladson 
other  things,  yet  faith,  in  the  third  sense,  still  dbides  in  the  souL*    L| 
the  present  life,  fiiith  must  take  the  place  of  reason,  beoanaa  tbelatloi^ 
dirough  defect  arising  from  the  body,  cannot  alwm  be  active.    Ik 
will  be  otherwise  in  the  life  eternal,  when  reason  win  be  wholly  Noti- 
fied in  union  with  the  divine  essence.*    False  fiuth  may  aoqaire  gnat 
Kwer  by  custom  and  education,  so  that  eveiy  fiumltjy  <tt  tte  soul  jii^f 
under  its  swav ;  but,  by  the  force  of  necessaiy  ralional  gnNindii^ 
this  false  faith,  tnat  has  become  a  man's  nature,  may  be  baiusned  from 
the  soul ;  for  reason  possesses  more  power  over  the  soul  of  man  than 
custom  and  education. 

Havmg  thus  presented  the  characteristio  features  of  the  genenl 
directions  and  tendencies  of  the  theolo^cal  spirit,  we  now  proceed  to 
the  exposition  of  the  several  parts  in  detail ;  and  first,  to  the  dootnne 
concerning  Grod,  where  Anselm  of  Canterbury  is  to  be  mentioned  si 
the  author  of  the  ontolo^cal  proof  of  the  existence  of  Qod»  Am  we 
have  already  remarked  generally  in  si)eaking  of  him,  we  must,  in  order 
to  understand  and  appreciate  liim  rightly,  carefiUly  dislinguiBh  ths 
ideas  lying  at  bottom  and  closely  cohering  with  lus  whole  philosojihioo- 
Iheological  bent, — from  the  syllo^tio  form,  under  which  all  that 


'  Facit  Tenire  rationem  de  potentia  in  *  Bemaoet  et  noa  priTatar  too 

•etom.  *  Cap.  ccxxxix :    Qua  aninui  non  po* 

*  Sicat  ratio  captivat  et  incarcerat  intel-  test  habere  Buas  yirtotes  in  acta,  dam  at 

lectum  hominis  intra  terminos,  intra  qnos  in  corpora  sine  a4Jatorio  ipsios,  propccns 

est  terminatos,  quia  non  iiabeti  cum  quo  fides  est  in  homine  per  hoc,  qood  ratio  per 

aoa  possit  ampliare  et  extendere,  ita  rera  defectnm  corporis  non  poMit  esse  senpor 

fides  iiberat  et  mag^nificat  ipsnm  intelleo-  in  acto,   sed   non   erit   in  alio  saecokH 

tnm,  quia  non  constringit  earn  intra  termi-  qnia   impossibile   erit,   in  eo  esse  fidos 

nos,  intra  qaos  ratio  habet  earn  termina-  tarn  actaaliter  qnam  potentialiter,  qsod 

torn.  ratio  semper  erit  actaaliter  et  nonqasa 

'  T.  X,  Distinct,  36,  c.  ccxxxriiL  prirabitar  actnalitate,  imo  continoo  et  is- 

^  Non  potest  in  animnm  intrara  ratio,  finite  glorificabitar  in  toa  essentia  diriaa 

nisi  evacoando  earn  fide  etimplendosden-  '  nopinquionem  potantiaa  latioBali. 
tia  et  cognitiooSi 
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sprang  out  of  these  ideas  was  digested  and  unfolded.  We  find  already, 
in  Angustm,  those  fhndamental  ideas  which  Anselm  has  unfolded  m  his 
irork  De  veritaUj  and  in  his  Manoloffium.  As  a  defender  of  realism 
in  opposition  to  nominalism,  Anselm  stood  up  for  a  higher  objectiritj 
and  necessity  in  human  thought,  which  he  derives  from  the  relation 
ensting  at  bottom  between  the  human  spirit  and  the  Supreme  Spirit, 
from  ^'hom  all  truth  proceeds.  "The  creaturelj  mind  can  create  nothing, 
bat  only  perceive  that  which  is  communicated  to  it  by  the  revelation 
of  the  Supreme  Mind.'  Whatever  is  true  and  good  leads  upward  to 
the  primal  Source  of  all  that  is  true  and  good,  whose  revelation  aO 
tmth  and  goodness  is.  All  truth  presupposes  an  unchangeable,  neces^ 
saiy  Being,  without  which  there  would  be  no  truth.  Without  God,  no 
tmth ;  truth  in  thought  presupposes  truth  of  being.^  As  all  other 
knowing  and  thinking  presuppose  the  idea  of  God,  so  this  idea  in  the 
human  mind  carries  the  evidence  of  its  reality  in  itself.  As  every- 
flung  else  testifies  of  it  and  presupposes  it,  it  can  itself  be  derived 
from  no  other  source  than  from  an  original  revelation  to  the  human 
spirit  from  the  spirit  to  whom  it  corresponds.'  The  idea  of  God  is, 
therefore,  a  necessary  and  undeniable  one  ;  the  denial  of  it  involves  a 
•elf-oontradiction.  The  fool  may,  indeed,  say  within  himself.  There  is 
BO  Gk)d,  but  he  cannot  actually  think  there  is  no  God  (Ps.  53 :  1). 
It  18  one  thing  to  repeat  over  the  words  to  one's  self, —  to  present  the 
thought  so  far  as  the  form,  the  mere  signs,  are  concerned ;  but  it  is 
Ignite  another,  to  take  up  the  contents  of  the  thought  into  one's  con- 
scionsness,  which  is  actual  thought.  As  it  is  impossible  that  fire  should 
really  be  thought  water,  so  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  really  be 
denied  by  thought."^ 

We  must  distinguish  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  and  the  idea  of  the 
fiving  God, —  that  which  is  undeniable  to  the  thinking  reason,  and*  that 
which  is  so  to  the  reli^ous  consciousness.  But  Anselm,  having  blended 
and  confounded  together  the  logical  and  religious  elements,  holds  them 
inseparably  united.  The  idea  of  the  absolute,  undeniable  to  the  think- 
ing reason,  is  with  him  transformed  at  once  into  the  idea  of  the  living 
God,  undeniable  to  the  religious  consciousness.  The  hgieal  necessity 
grounded  in  the  laws  of  human  thought,  and  the  reed  necessity 
grounded  in  the  essence, —  the  totality  of  human  nature,  with  him, 
coalesce  together.    Again,  after  he  had  recognized  the  necessity,  thus 


'  Lax  ilia,  de  qua  xnicat  omne  yeram,  intelligere  de  te,  nisi  per  lacem  tnain  el 

quod  radonali  menti  lacct     Monolog.  c.  veritatcm  taam  ?  Proslogium,  c.  xiv. 

ziv.  ^  Aliter  oogitator  res,  cam  vox  earn  sig- 

*  Omnes  de  yeritate  sig^ificationis  lo-  nificans  cogitatar,  aliter  cam  id  ipsom,  qu^ 
qnantnr,  veritatem  vero,  quae  est  in  reram  est  res,  intclligitar.  Illo  itaque  modo  po- 
Mwntia,  panci  considerant  De  veritate,  c.  test  cofptari  l)cns  non  esse,  isto  yero  mini- 
ix.  Cam  yeritas,  qoae  e^t  in  rerum  ex-  me.  Kallas  qaippe  intelligens  id  qaod  snnt 
inteatia,  sit  effectos  sammae  yeritatis,  ipsa  ignis  et  aqaa,  potest  cogitare  ignem  esse 
qooqae  raosa  est  yeritatis,  qaae  cog^itionis  aqoam  secundam  rem,  licet  hoc  pomit  so- 
ML  et  eyas,  aoae  est  in  propositions  candam  yoccs.   Ita  igitur  nemo  intclligena 

*  An  non  myenit  anima  beam,  qaem  in-  id  qaod  Dens  est,  potent  cog[itare  quia 
fenit  esse  lacem  et  yeritatcm  ?  Quomodo  Dens  non  est,  licet  haec  y  **  oor- 
namqoe  intellexit  hot*,  nisi  yidendo  lacem  de,  ant  sine  alia  ant  «■ 
tt  Teritatem  ?    Ant  potait  omnino  aliqaid  significatioiie.    Flroalf 
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.fhina  when  fhe  oonflekyiiniefls  of  God  is  fopratted  m  H  bj  Ham  p» 
domuiaiitly  woildly  tendencjr^ —  and  8o,the  fim  maj  deny  tlie  eiiBtenoi 
of  God."^  A^aby  he  dktuigoiahes  in  rdation  to  knowledge,  a  eoa- 
mon and  a partioular reason  (raiia eanummU and afwfJ0«ncprM)y^tte 
idea,  as  a  nnivenal,  and  its  pardonlar  applioatioiL  Bo  be  raongMW 
also,  in  the  wordiip  of  God,  the  idea  of  God,  in  its  muvenal 
Ijing  at  the  gropnd ;  some  error,  only  in  its  applieaiioQ. 
9%omas  Aquinas  says:  '^  The  knowledge  of  God  is,  in  a 

Sneral  and  coofbsed  wajr,  implanted  b  aU,*  in  that  man  is  to  cieatad 
ftt  he  ean  find  his  happmess  only  in  God,  and  the  craving  after  bana* 
ness  rettdes  by  nature  in  all  men ;  yet,  althoci|^  the  hmpng  after  tta 
highest  good  can  find  its  satisfiM&n  only  in  Gh>d,  many  do  not 
to  this  consciousness/'  He  does  not  adnut  the  validity  of  Aj 
argument  from  the  idea  to  the  reality.' 

We  see,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  fundamental  tendendea,  in  Ibair 
incipient  stages,  announcing  their  presence  by  rttions  agns,*—  aeakim 
to  start  forth,  and  continualljr  rejiffessed  aoain  by  mightier  fiireea  eie 
they  can  succeed  to  push  their  way  thzoi^p  and  assert  themaelvea  k 
opposition  to  these  forces.  Thus  Christian  theism,  whieb  in  tiie  iiist 
centuries  had  come  off  victorious  in  the  contest  with  absolate  diubSi 
bad  now  to  enter  mto  another  contest  with  absolute  monism  or  paiitti^ 
ism.  This  latter  theory  mi^t  seek  to  fasten  itself  on  Gbris&nitf  at 
that  pomt  where  it  stands  forth  in  antagomsm  to  abstract  ddsm  adl 
absdute  dualism.  Thus  we  discerned  sudi  an  appeannee  alraadly  ia 
the  system  of  ^ohn  Scotus  Erigena ;  this  centunf ,  however,  was  tsa 
little  prepared  as  yet  for  such  a  speculative  directi<m  of  thoa^t  tttbsr 
to  adopt  or  to  understand  it.  It  passed  away  at  this  time,  without 
leaving  a  vestige  behind.  But  the  speculative  spirit,  that  went  over 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  had  prepsured  the  way  &r 
it,  so  that  the  work  in  which  John  Scotus  had  unfolded  his  syston 
could  acquire  an  influence  in  the  thirteenth  century  which  it  was 
unable  to  exercise  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance.  Tins  influence 
was  promoted  by  the  theology  of  the  pseudo-Dionysian  writings  (which 
were  themselves  among  the  elements  whence  the  system  of  Scotus  bad 
sprung),  by  the  writings  of  the  new  Platonicians  and  of  the  Aralritt 
philosophers,^  circulated  in  Latin  translations,  and  particulariy  by  the 


'  Cognitio  in  acta  duplex  est,  una  est,        '  Cognoscere  Demn  esse  in  aliqso 

cam  movetur  anima  secandum  partem  su-  muni  sub  qaadam  oonfasione  est  nobis  ot- 

periorcm  rationis  et  habitum  similitudinis  toraliter  insertum. 
primae  veritatis  superiori  parti  rationis  im-        '  Dato  etiam,  quod  qnUibet  intdl]ffiU,boC 

preosum  eo  modo,  quo  recolit  suum  prin-  nomine  Deus  significari  id  qaod  didWi 

dpiam  per  hoc  quod  videt  se  non  esse  a  se  sciiicet  iUud,  quo  muus  cogitari  non  poM^ 

et  hoc  ctiam  modo  non  potest  ignorare,  non  tamcn  propter  hoc  seqaitur,  quod  it- 

Deum  esse  in  ratione  sui  principii,  alia  est,  telligat,  id,  quod  significator  per  somei, 

cam  moretur  anima  secundum  partem  in-  esse  in  rerum  natara,  aed  in  appfehesiioM 

feriorem  rationis,  quae  est  ad  contemplan-  intellectns  tantam. 
das  creaturas,  et  hoc  modo  potest  ignorare,       *  The  ffreat  inflaence  of  this  school  hM 

esse  Deum,  si  per  peccatum  ct  errorem  been  noticed  in  the  excellent  work  ot  JDr. 

ftTcrea  a  Deo  obtencbratur  eo  modo,  quo  Schmolders,  already  referred  to,  Esisi  nr 

.  dicit  Apostolus  R.  L  cum  Deum  cognovis-  les  eooles  philosophiqaes  chsa  iai      ' 

•out,  non  sicat  Deum  glorificarerunti  sed  Puis,  1S42. 
eTanaemnt  in  coaitationibua  wiia,  etc 
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work  De  causii,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  and  circulated  under  the 
name  of  Aristotle,  — -  a  work  which  was  much  studied  and  which 
acquired  great  authority  over  the  minds  of  men  in  the  thirteenth 
centarj.i 

This  production  contains,  throughout,  the  principles  of  the  n^-PIi^ 
tonic  monism,  as  the  same  was  reduced  to  form  and  systematic  echo* 
rence  bj  Plotinu3, —  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  as  the  superexistent| 
from  which  issues  forth  the  whole  developing  process  of  being,  pro* 
oeedtng  by  regular  gradations,  the  idea  of  creation  transformed  into 
the  doctrine  of  a  process  of  evolution  grounded  in  immanent  necessity .^ 
!niomas  Aqumas,  who  composed  a  commentary  on  this  work,  seeks  to 
explain  its  propositions,  which  refused  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
his  Christian  theism,  by  presenting  them  under  a  mitigated  form.^  He 
himself  did  not  escape  wholly  untouched  by  the  influence  of  the  ideas 
set  forth  in  this  tract ;  for,  indeed,  the  rigid  consistency  of  specula- 
tion conducted  even  him  to  a  one-sided  monism.  While,  tlien,  this 
predominating  tendency  in  the  speculative  theology  of  the  thirteenth 
century  was  still  held  in  check  by  the  stronger  force  of  the  Christian 
principle, —  and  while  with  the  majority,  therefore,  the  Christian  con* 
aeiousness  that  governed  the  mode  of  thinking  operated  to  prevent  the 
full  and  logical  evolution  of  these  ideas,  so  that  they  must  submit  to 
be  blended  with  a  Christian  theism  with  which  they  had  but  little 
affinity, —  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  were  individuals 
who  felt  impelled  to  express  and  evolve  the  same  thoughts  in  a  manner 
more  consistent,  and  more  directly  at  variance  with  the  theism  that 
governed  the  consciousness  of  their  age.  Such  was  the  relation  in 
which  Almaric  of  Bona,  and  hb  disciple  David  of  Dinanto,  stood  to 
the  times  m  which  they  lived.^ 

*  Jonrdain,  in  tho  work  already  referred  qoescnsosneqaointclligentiaetipflaqnideia 
to:  Recherchen  critiques,  cU:.,  p.  21 S,  first  non  sif^atur,  nuii  a  causa  secuuua.  quae  est 
directed  attention  to  this  source  and  to  the  intelH^ntia,  ct  non  nominatur  nisi  per  no- 
great  influence  of  this  book  in  tho  thirteenth  men  causuti  sui  primi,  Ycrumtamen  per 
century;  though  he  goes  to  an  extreme  in  modum  sublimiorcm.  0pp. Thomae,  dL t 
nndervaluinjr  the  undeniable  influence  of  ir,  f.  481. 

Scotos.     Albertus  Magnus  took  pains  to        '  The  abore-cited    passage  concerning 

expound  the  doctrines  of  this  book,  in  his  tho  absolute  he  explains  as  relating  to  tlie 

Liber  sccundus  de  tcrminationo  causanim  infinitude  of  the  divine  being,  as  compared 

Erimariurum,  Trartntus  i,  in  his  opp.  ed.  with  all  determinate  limited  modes  of  ex- 
Uffi.  1651,t.  V,  f.  563.  Ho  nscril>cs  the  istence :  Causa  prima  est  supra  ens,  in 
book  to  a  certain  Jew,  David,  who  had  com-  quantum  est  ipsnm  exse  inHnitum,  ens  aa- 
bined  Aristotelian  doctrines  with  those  tern  dicitnr,  quod  finite  participat  esse,  et 
of  the  Arabian  philosopher.  Thomas  Aqui-  hoc  est  proportionatum  inteliectni  nostro. 
Das,  who  wrote  a  commcntar>'  on  thi»  lK)ok  *  The  same  ideas  lie,  in  truth,  at  the  foan- 
(tn  tlie  edition  of  his  works,  l*aris,  1660,  t  dation  of  the  system  of  Scotus,  that  are 
ir,  where  mar  be  found  printed  also  the  unfolded  in  the  book,  De  cnu.sis,  which 
book  itscl Of  nfrhtly  perceived  that  the  work  book  exercised  a  more  general  influence 
contained  mt>-l*la*tonic,  rather  than  Aris-  than  the  heretical  Scotus  could  do.  But 
totelian  doctrines,  and  held  it  to  be  a  trans-  that  the  work  of  Scotus  ali<o  had  a  special 
lAtion  of  some  writing  of  l^xx'lus.  influence  on  these  two  men,  is  evident  from 
'  Of  the  highest  principle,  it  is  said  that  it  incontestable  marks.  All)crtnH  Msgnof 
b  called  spirit,  indeed,  being  the  cause  of  in  the  first  part  of  his  Summa  (Tract,  ir, 
•pint ;  but  that  in  reality  it  is  something  Quacst  20.  Membr.  ii,)  cites  the  book  of 
far  higher,  and  in  general,  nothing  deter-  David  of  Dinanto  de  ^^o^^H^S  ^  ru- 
minate could  be  predicated  of  it :  Non  ca-  visionibus,  which  vat^  '  '  tiia 
dnnt  super  primam  caiuain  meditatio  ne-  work  of  Bootoit  D  'M^ 
YOL.  lY.                                          88 
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indivimble  out  of  which  proceeds  the  soal ;  namelj,  spirit  (nuui)  ;  the 
first  indivisible  in  the  eternal  substances  (tdeas^  namely,  God.  Bo* 
tween  these  three,  he  affirmed,  there  can  be  no  distinction  ;  else  we 
must  suppose  a  still  higher  essence,  from  which  all  these  three  wero 
derived,  and  of  which  they  partake  after  different  manners.  No  other 
•apposition  remsuns,  then,  than  that  these  three  are  altogether  identical} 
—  different  designations  of  the  one  divine  essence,  according  to  differ- 
ent relations  of  the  same  to  the  corporeal,  the  spiritual,  and  the  ideal 
worlds.'  Thomas  Aquinaei'  makes  a  difference  between  the  doctrine 
of  Almaric  and  that  of  David  of  Dinanto.  The  school  of  the  former, 
he  said,  considered  (rod  as  the  principium  formale  of  all  things ;  the 
second,  taught  that  God  is  the  materia  prima.  According  to  this 
latter  doctrine,  thej  might  consider  all  nature  as  the  body  of  God,  — 
God  as  the  one  subject  in  all.  Nothing  else  has  any  true  bemg  ;  aD 
things  else  are  mere  accidents,  under  which  God,  to  whom  alone  being 
b  to  be  attributed,  veils  himself,  —  accidentia  sine  eubjecto.  The 
ehurch  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  they  explained  as  a  symbolical 
clothing  of  this  truth.  The  consecrating  priest,  they  supposed,  did 
not  here  first  produce  the  body  of  Christ,  the  body  of  God,  but  he 
only  denoted  that  which,  without  any  act  of  his,  was  already  present| 
and  brought  it,  by  his  words,  to  the  consciousness  of  the  community.^ 
Taking  this  ground,  they  could  say  every  true  Christian  must  be  con- 
acioos  of  the  fact,  that  God  has  become  man  in  him,  even  as  he 
became  man  in  Christ ;  and  it  is  now  evident,  also,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Almaric  which  we  first  cited  should  be  understood  as  taken  in  con- 
nection with  these  ideas.  Although  an  abstract  speculative  system 
was  not  calculated,  especially  at  this  time,  to  spread  among  the  laity, 
yet  through  the  element  of  mysticism,  which  itself  was  hidden  under 
ft  Christian  guise,  it  was  attempted,  and  that  not  without  success,  to 
diffiise  these  doctrines  even  among  laymen.  Books  were  composed 
for  this  purpose  in  the  French  language.  Pantheism,  with  all  the  prao* 
tical  consequences  that  flow  from  it,  was  more  boldly  and  abruptly 
expressed  than  perhaps  the  original  founders  of  this  school  had  iih> 
tended.  That  distinction  of  the  three  ages  which  had  attached  itself 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  which  we  noticed  in  the  doctrinee 
of  the  abbot  Joachim,  was  employed  by  this  sect  also,  after  their  own 


'  Albertns  cites  the   argamentation   in  materia  prima  idem  sant   sectindam  idt 

DftTid  of  Dinanto  as  follows :   Qanero,  si  qaod  sant,  quia  qaaecanqae  sunt  el  naUa 

Aiifl  et  materia  prima  ditfcrant  an  non  t  Si  differentia  ditfurant,  eadem  sant. 

dilTenin^  snb  aliquo  communi,  a  quo  ilia  '  Summa  Pars  i.    Ouaest  iii,  artic  TiiL 

differentia  egrcditur,  difTerunt  et  illud  com-  '  From  the  Acta  of  a  Parisian  coancfl 

mane   per    diflferentias  formabile  est   in  of  the  vear  121 0,  which  have  been  pnbliab- 

ntrumqae.  Quod  autcm  nnum  formabile  est  ed  bj  Martene  and  Dnrand  in  the  ThesaQ> 

is  plares,  materia  est  vel  ad  minus  princi-  rus  novus  ancodotorum,  t  iv,  f.  163:  Dciit 

piam  materiale.    Si  ergo  dicatur  una  ma-  visibilihnserat  indutu.sinstrumcnti!«,quibaf 

teria  esse  materiae  primae  et  nois,  aut  dif-  videri  poterat  a  rreaturis  et  accidentibos 

ftnint  aut  non.    Si  diflTcmnt,  oportet«  quod  cormmpi  poterat  extrinsecis.    AnU  verbo- 

•nb  aliqao  commnni,  a  quo  differentiae  il-  rum  prolationcm  visibilibqAHiiL  sc^^B- 

1m  exeunt,  diffcrant,  ct  sequitur  ex  hoc,  tibus  subcase  corpus  ^                         ^  iU 

mod  illad  commune  genus  sit  ad  ilia.   Ex  fucnit  prins  formii 

toe  Tidfltnr  relinqui,  quod  Deu  et  noia  et  Terbomm  snbetae  oi 
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peculiar  manner.  As  the  predominant  revelation  of  Grod  the  Fatber, 
m  the  Old  Testament,  was  followed  bj  the  revelation  of  tbe  Scm,  hj 
which  the  forms  of  worship  under  the  legal  dispensation  were  doM 
away ;  so  now  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  at  hand,  —  the  incarnfr* 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  entire  humamty,  the  being  of  God  under 
the  form  of  the  Holy  Ghost  after  an  equal  measure  in  all  the  faithful; 
that  is,  the  dependence  of  the  religious  consciousness  upon  any  one 
mdividual  as  a  person  in  whom  God  is  incarnate,  would  cease,  and  On 
consciousness  of  all  alike,  that  God  exists  in  them,  has  in  them  as- 
sumed human  nature,  would  come  in  place  of  it  The  sacraments,  under 
which  the  Son  of  God  had  been  worshipped,  would  then  be  done 
away  ;  religion  would  be  made  wholly  independent  of  ceremonies,  of 
everything  positive.  The  members  of  this  sect  are  the  ones  in  whom 
the  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  begun,  the  forerunners  rf  the 
above-described  period  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Several  other  opimooi 
are  charged  upon  members  of  this  sect,  which  certidnly  accord  with 
their  general  mode  of  thinking  ;  as,  for  example,  that  God  had  spokeo 
in  Ovid  as  well  as  in  Augustin  ;^  that  the  only  heaven  and  the  only 
hell  arc  in  the  present  life ;  that  those  who  possess  the  true  knowledge 
no  longer  need  faith  or  hope ;  they  have  attained  already  to  the  tme 
resurrection,  the  true  paradise,  the  real  heaven ;'  that  he  who  lives  in 
mortal  sin,  has  hell  in  himself,  but  it  was  much  the  same  thing  ai 
having  a  rotten  tooth  in  the  mouth.^  These  people  opposed  the  wor- 
ship of  saints  as  a  species  of  idolatry.  They  called  the  ruling  chnreh 
Babylon ;  the  pope,  antichrist.  It  is  said,  also,  that  many  of  then 
were  carried  along  by  pantheistic  mysticism,  by  the  tendency  to  a  one- 
sided inwardness,  into  a  sort  of  ethical  adiaphorismy  which  sanctioned 
the  worst  excesses.  The  maxim,  that  a  man's  condition  depended,  not 
so  much  on  outward  works  as  on  inward  disposition,  on  love  ;  as  on 
tiie  fact  of  his  being  conscious  of  having  God  within  him,  is  said  td 
have  been  pushed  by  many  even  to  such  consequences  as  the  above. 
William  of  Aria,  a  goldsmith,  stood  forth  as  a  preacher  among  this 
sect.  He  announced  the  coming  of  judgments  on  a  corrupt  church, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  new  period  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  was  now 
near  at  hand.  In  the  year  1210,  this  sect  was  discovered ;  several 
clergymen  and  laymen,  who  refused  to  recant,  were  burnt  at  the  slake. 
Bernard  a  priest,  carried  his  pantheistic  delusion  to  such  a  length  as 
to  declare,  that,  so  far  as  he  had  being,  they  could  not  burn  him,  for,  bo 
&r  as  he  existed,  he  was  God  himself.  One  of  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  such  phenomena  was,  that  men  were  led  by  occamon  of 
them,  to  look  upon  every  freer  movement  of  the  religious  spirit  with 
a  more  suspicious  eye.  With  the  writings  of  David  of  Diuanto,  iU 
theological  works  in  the  French  language  were  burnt  and  forbidden. 


•Caesar,  llcisicrhach,  1.  c.  t,  22.  spcm  ab  eonim  cordihus  excludcbant,  li 

■  In  tiic  rej)ort  in  Martene  and  Durand  :  soli  scicnliae  menticntcs  suhjaifrc,  — with 

Spiritus  sanctiiH  in  m  incamatus  iis  omnia  which  also  agrees  the  report  of  Ca&anoi 

revelabut,  et  hncc  rcvelatio  nihil  aliud  erat  '  The   account  girea  hj  Caesariut  « 

auam  mortuorum  rcsarrcctio.    Indc  seme-  Heiiterbach. 

tipsos  jam  re^iuiciuitoa  asserebanti  fidem  et 
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This  pantheistic  momsm  igras  now  attacked  by  the  most  distinc^ished 
diolastic  theologians.  Albertus  Magnus  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
^  ttiat  God  is  not  the  material  nor  the  essential  but  the  causative 
MDg  of  all  enstence ;  and  the  causative  as  the  efficient,  formal,  and 
nal  cause,  the  efficient,  formative  principle,  and  the  end  of  all  exis- 
inoe ;  the  original  tjpe  to  which  all  existence  must  be  traced,  accord- 
^^  to  which  everything  has  been  formed,  and  which  everything  is 
ppointed  to  represent )  as  in  truth,  the  original  type  has  an  existence 
t  itself,  independent  of  the  things  that  are  formed  after  it,  and  in 
rder  to  represent  it.^  Thomas  Aquinas  expresses  himself  after  a 
inular  manner :  God  is  the  esse  omnium  effective  et  exemplariterj  but 
sk  per  essentiam. 

AM  we  have  an  example  here,  showing  that  the  foreign  elements  of 
M  neo-Platonic  monism,  which  the  speculative  theology  of  this  cen- 
BT  strove  to  blend  into  one  whole  with  the  Christian  faith,  would 
agist  all  such  attempts,  and  prove  rebellious  to  this  faith  itself,*-^  so  we 
aTO  another  example  of  a  hke  incongruity  in  the  ideas  of  the  Aristo- 
liao  philosophy,  aaopted  by  this  theology  as  absolute  truths  of  reason, 
ilk  which  the  truths  of  faith  could  not  be  at  variance.  There  arose  a 
iaw  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrmes,  growing  out  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
kxabian  philosopher  Averrhoes,  which  threatened  to  dissolve  this 
Mffue  between  philosophy  and  faith,  and  which,  if  consistently  caiy 
iia  oat,  would  also  —  like  the  doctrine  of  Almaric,  that  started  from 

neo-Platonic  principle  —  necessarily  pass  over  into  a  pantheistic 
lode  of  tiiinkmg.  It  was  affirmed  that  the  thinking  reason  is  in  all 
Ml  identically  the  same,  that  there  is  but  one  intelligence  in  all. 
lioie  who  set  forth  this  as  a  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  —  what  in 
Mr  opinion  was  the  same  thing  —  a  doctrine  that  resulted  with  neces- 
ijf  fiom  the  fundamental  position  of  bare  rational  knowledge  or  of 
Buoaophy,  were  well  aware  of  the  consequences  —  irreconcilable  with 
M  Christian  faith  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church  —  which  flowed 
nmh  such  an  assertion,  and  represented  themselves,  at  least,  as  being 
iiT  fiir  &om  adopting  these  consequences.  But  this  subjection  to  the 
■tnority  of  faith,  expressed  in  connection  with  this  acknowledged 

ration  between  reason  and  faith,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  could  not 
to  awaken  suspicions  respecting  the  honesty  of  their  professions, 
r  at  least  respecting  the  seriousness  and  liveliness  of  their  reli^ous 
iterest ;  as,  for  example,  when  one  occupying  this  ground  asserted  : 
By  my  reason,  I  conclude,  with  necessity,  that  mind  is  numerically 
nt  one,  but,  by  my  fiuth,  I  firmly  maintain  the  contrary  ;"^  when  he 
Kpressed  himself  with  regard  to  the  Christian  position,  which  was 
leapable  of  being  reconciled  with  the  above  proposition,  in  the  odd 
nd  indifferent  way :  "  The  Latins  do  not  admit  this,  according  to  their 
rmciples,  because,  perhaps,  their  law  stands  in  contradiction  with  it ;" 
rhere  Thomiu  Aquinas,  who  cites  this  language,^  justiy  takes  offence, 

*  Sicat  paradigma,  «  quo  fiant,  et  ad       •  Per  rationem  condado  de  necyiyc, 

iod  fomuuitiur,  et  ad  quod  finiantar,  com  qaod  inteUectas  est  nooa  *' 

Buen  faitrinseciim  lit  extra  facta  formata  tamen  teneo  oppontom 
t ftBit»0XitlOMet nihil fUde SIM  eorom.      'la  UaOpiiiOiiSi*" 

88* 
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fhat  one  who  pretended  to  be  a  Christian,  coold  thus  speak  of  Chiis- 
tianity,  as  the  law  of  a  strange  religion ;  could  defflgnate  the  doctiinei 
of  faith  as  pontianes  catholicorum.  It  is  obvious  to  remark  how  mis- 
chievous would  be  the  spread  of  a  doctrine  so  hostile  to  the  fond*- 
mental  grounds  of  Christian  conviction ;  how  pernicious  this  disguised 
schism  between  subjective  conviction  and  the  doctrines  of  the  choreli, 
this  homaci;e,  altogether  hypocritical,  or  at  any  rate  not  sprin^of 
from  the  lively  feeling  of  an  inner  necessity,  to  the  authority  <v 
the  church,  must  prove,  when  such  views  found  currency,  as  fliey 
already  began  to  do  even  among  laymen.^  These  doctrines,  tiien, 
Thomas  Aquinas  felt  himself  called  upon  to  combat,  not  only  in  his 
general  work  concerning  the  whole  body  of  the  doctrines  of  fiuth,^  bsl 
also  in  a  small  treatise,  which  he  composed  expressly  on  this  subjsct 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  appealmg  to  the  consequenoes  hostile  to  tlM 
Christian  faith  which  must  flow  from  such  opinions, —  to  the  £m^  tint 
thereby  the  doctrines  of  nersonal  immortality,  and  of  a  final  retibv* 
tion,  would  be  annihilatea, —  but  while  he  sbon^y  protested  agpuast 
tiiat  pretended  opposition  between  the  truths  of  fiuth  and  the.  tniflis 
of  philosophy,^  he  endeavored  to  show,  also,  that  this  doctrine  was  con- 
trary to  reason  and  by  no  means  a  genmne  doctrine  of  Aristotle. 

Qlie  doctrine  concerning  the  divine  attributes  giuned  rich  aooesnons 
by  the  labors  of  these  theologians.  Several  new  investigati<»H  wait 
evoked  by  Abelard.  One  of  the  charges  brou^t  against  bin  m, 
that  he  had  denied  the  essential  omnipresence  of  God.  Walter  of 
Mauretania,  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  thought  that  he  had  heard 
an  opinion  of  this  sort  uttered  by  Abelard  himself.^  Also,  Hugo 
a  St.  Yictore  speaks^  of  certain  sophists,  who  maintained  that  God  was 
omnipresent  only  in  virtue  of  his  power,  but  not  in  virtue  of  lus 
essence  f  since  otherwise,  God  would  be  affected  by  the  impurity  ii 
the  world.  According  to  this  statement,  Abelard,  like  the  Socinians 
in  later  times,  supposed  a  being  of  God  without  the  world, —  in  the 
sense  of  limitation, —  so  that  this  '^  without"  should  be  understood  as 
spatial,  and,  separating  from  one  another  the  essence  of  God  and  his 
acts,  reduced  his  omnipresence  simply  to  the  fact  that  God's  agency 
extends  to  everything  in  the  world.  But  if  we  consult  Abelard*8  own 
explanations  of  the  matter,  we  see  plainly  that  he  was  very  far  &txD 

contra  Averroistas  in  vol.  xix  of  the  Ve-    de  falso  et  impoiisibili,  qnod  ctitm  Dens 
nctian  edition.  facerc  non  potest.     Quod  lideliam  smcs 

*  Sec  the    Life    of  Thomas    Aquinas,    ferre  non  poMunt. 

already  referred  to,  e.  iv.     A  knight,  who  *  His  words  addressed  to  Abelard,  in 

was    called  upon  to  do  penance   for  his  D' Archery,  Spicilegia,  t.  iii,  f.  525 ;  Ptm- 

crimes,  gave  for  his  reply,  that  if  Peter  oh-  terea  notiticate  mihi,  si  adhnc  creditis,  Qaod 

tained  salvation,  he  also  was  sure  of  it  for  Deus  essentialitcr  non  sit  in  mundoTcIsli- 

there  wa<i  hut  one  and  the  same  spirit  in  bL    Qnod,  si  bene  memini  andivi  vos  Uwi 

himself  and  in  Peter.  quando  novissime  invicem  contulimm  de 

*  See  in  lib.  ii,  Sentent.  Dist.  17.  Quaest.  quihnsdam  sentcmiis.      From  which  rcrr 
ii,  artio.  i.  words  it  is  quite  evident  that  be  mi^t 

'  He  snys,  in  opposition  to  that  state-  easily  have  misunderstood  Abelard. 

nent:  Cum  autem  de  necessitate  concludi  *  In  his  Summa  Tractat.  i,  c.  iv. 

non  possit  nisi  verum  necessarium,  cujus  *  Quidam  calumniatores  vcritaus  dicant, 

oppositum  est  falsam  et  irapossibile,  sequi-  Deum  per  potcntiam   et  non  per  eisen- 

tnr  aecnndiiiii  ejaa  diaaia,  quod  fiidet  tit  tiaa.iiMqn^ 
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entertaming  any  sach  views.  What  he  sajs  is  this :  "  We  cannot  ooih 
«eive  of  God's  being  present  anywhere  Btier  a  spatial  manner,  but  w6 
moat  understand  his  omnipresence  as  an  omnipresent  agency."  He 
meant  only  to  give  prominence  to  this  idea,  that  God  is  omnipresent  in 
his  agency  without  spatial  presence  or  spatial  change,  without  depart* 
ing  from  that  immutability  of  his  essence  which  ever  holds  the  like 
relation  to  space  and  time ;  —  that  space  presents  no  limitation,  has 
no  existence  for  him.^  But  even  this,  which  Abelard  said  concerning 
•n  active  omnipresence  of  God, —  directly  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
all  spatial  representations,  gave  occasion  to  the  misconception,  that  he 
denied  the  essential  ommpresence  of  God,  and  referred  it  simply  to  his 
agency,  separated  from  his  essence.  In  his  Introduetio  in  Theologiamf 
he  says :  ^^  As  spirit  generally  is  spatially  present  nowhere,  and  spa- 
lially  moves  itself  in  no  direction,  so  this  holds  good  preeminently  of 
God,  since  he,  by  his  essence,  is  everywhere  present.^  In  accordance 
with  this  must  those  passages  of  sacred  Scripture  be  understood,  which 
speak  of  God  as  coming  or  descending ;  by  which,  is  not  meant  a 
movement  in  space,  but  a  new  e£^t,  proceeding  from  that  agency  of 
God,  which  is  circumscribed  by  no  space.^  Thus,  for  example,  when 
it  18  said  that  he  comes  to  or  departs  from  this  or  that  individual,  the 
reference  is  to  the  communication  or  withdrawal  of  his  gifts*  "^  In 
flus  way,  too,  he  keeps  clear  *6i  a  misconception  with  regard  to  the 
incamation  of  God,  which  arose  from  its  being  so  sensuously  appre- 
hended :  ^'  When  Grod  is  said  to  oome  upon  the  Virgin,  this  should  be 
miderstood  of  some  peculiar  relation  of  God's  all-pervading  agency .^ 
By  his  descent  upon  the  Virgin,  nothing  else  was  denoted  than  that 
letting  down  of  nimself  whereby  he  entered  into  union  with  human 
nature.''  That  God  is  essentially  everywhere,  is  a  proposition  referring 
to  lus  power  or  agency  which  is  nowhere  inactive,  but  manifests  its 
action  in  all  places.^  As  without  God's  preserving  agency  nothing  could 
tabsist  even  for  a  moment*  so  this  very  conception  involves  in  it,  that 


'  In  the  Apologetical  Dialogae,  concern-  *  Cam  in  qnosdam  renin  rel  a  qoibos- 

iiig  the  rcUtion  of  which  to  Abelard's  an-  dam  reccdere  dicitor,  jaxta  dononim  Bao- 

Ihonhip  we  have  spoken  abore,  and  in  ram  coUationera  vel  sabtractionem  intelli- 

wfaich  we,  at  any  rate,  find  the  correct  ex-  gitur  id,  non  sccandum  localem  ejuH  adven- 

position  of  hi^  doctrines,  it  is  said:  Ipse,  turn  ycl  recessum,  qui  abique  per  praesen- 

qu-sic  nunc  quoqne  sine  positione  locali  tiam  suae  snbstantiae  semper  existens,  non 

ncnt  ante  tempore  consistens,  non  tarn  in  habet,  quo  moveri  localiter  possit 

loco  CMC  ducendu8e8t,qni  nullatenus  loca^  '  Cum  itaque  Deus  in  viivinem  Tcnire 

Ifii  est,  quam  in  se  cuncta  concludere  loca.  dicitur,  secundum  aeqnam  (perhaps  aU- 

<^i  enim  ante  omnia  sine  loco  exstitit,  nee  quam)  efflcaciam,  non  secundum  localem 

•in  iptimt  modnm  ( no  limits  for  himself)  sed  acoessionem  intelli^  debet 

npfttf  ^ora  fabricavit    Per  potentiam  suam  ^  Quid  est  enim  aliud,  earn  in  yii^nem 

tarn  intra  omnia  quam  extra;  bj  which  is  descendisse,  nt  incamaretnr,nisi ut  nostram 

daM>ted  that  this  category  of  space,  itmer  assumeret  infirmitatem,  se  humiliasso,  nt 

oroirfer,  cannot  bo  applied  to  God*8  being  haec  quidem  hnmiliatio  ejus  Tidelioet  in- 

■Bd  action.  L.  c.  p.  95,  seqq.  telligatnr  descensus  1 

*  Lib.  iii,  p  1126.  "  Quod  tamen  ubiqne  esse  per  snbetaii- 

'  Ubique  per  substantiam,  nbique  essen-  tiam  dicitur,  juxta  ejus  potentiam  vel  ope- 

tialiter,  semper  substantiae  praesentia  in  rationem  did  arbitror,  ac  si  videlicet  dice- 

omnilMs est  locis.  rctur,  ita  ei  cuncta  locm  MMjmjIBtiai  ol 

^  Non  aliquis  ejni  loealis  aeoesint,  led  in  eis  aliqnid  operui  ai 

iiiqwDgvaeopenuioiiiiaffiKtaiofteiiditiir.  qjotpotentiAiitsUcaUi 
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{he  floltitioii  of  which  Origen  had  busied  himself.  Two  different  rooks 
were  to  be  avoided  :  they  must  not,  imder  the  name  of  omnipotence, 
•Atribnte  to  God  an  infinite  arbitrary  will ;  nor,  in  seeking  to  avoid  this 
danger,  represent  the  divine  being  as  dependent  on  a  natural  neces- 
mUtjf  or  derogate  anything  from  his  absolute  freedom.  By  the  prudent 
precaution  and  pious  modesty  of  the  speculations  by  which  he 
endeavors  to  guard  against  both  these  errors,  Anselm  especially  dia- 
tmguishes  himself.  He  says:  ''The  freedom  and  will  of  God  we 
must,  conformably  to  reason,  so  understand  as  to  place  nothing  in  him 
that  is  derogatory  from  his  dignity.  The  tmi  idea  of  freedom  regards 
flttt  only  which  is  befitting  and  becoming  the  divine  excellence.' 
When  it  is  said, '  What  God  wills  is  good,  and  what  he  wills  not  is  not 
good,'  this  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if,  supposing  God  should  wiU 
anything  that  is  bad,  it  would  be  good  because  he  willed  it ;  for  it 
does  not  follow  that,  if  God  should  lie,  it  would  be  right  to  lie ;  but 
rather,  that  a  being  who  lied  could  not  be  God.  As  truly  as  God  is 
God,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  that  he  should  will  that  which 
tf  bad.'  An  hypothetical  proposition  of  this  sort  is  much  the  same  as 
if  we  should  set  together  the  two  impossible  things, —  if  water  is  dry, 
fire  is  water.  When  we  talk,  in  the  case  of  God,  of  a  necessity  to 
wiD  that  which  is  good,  the  expression  is  an  improper  one.  What  we 
denominate  necessity,  is  nothing  else  than  the  immutability  of  his 
goodness,  which  he  has  from  himself,  which  is  not  derived  to  him  from 
some  other  quarter. "^  Thus  he  rebuts  the  objection  that  God,  if  he 
einnot  do  otherwise  than  will  that  which  b  good,  deserves  no  thanks. 
It  is  not  a  natural  necessity,  but  the  immutability  of  his  eternal,  holy 
win,  and  therefore  is  he  the  more  to  be  praised  in  all  his  goodness.^ 

But  Abelard's  speculations  could  not  be  confined  withm  the  limits 
which  the  pious  spirit  of  Anselm  prescribed  to  itself.  He  says  first  :* 
^  We  should  bo  cautious  not  to  admit  into  the  idea  of  omnipotence, 
anything  that  is  grounded  in  deficiencies  and  limitations  of  creaturely 
enstence,"*  and  on  this  side,  he  falls  m  with  Anselm.  But  he  adds : 
^  We  may,  in  a  certiun  sense,  refer  everything  which  it  lies  in  man's 
power  to  do,  to  the  divine  omnipotence,  m  so  far  as  in  him  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  bemg,  and  he  works  all  in  all.^    For  he  employs 

*  In  hu  DUlognfl,  car  Dens  homo  lib.  i,  improprie  dicitar  necesf  itM,  ubi  nee  coactio 
e.  zii :  Ldbertatem  et  volantatem  Dei  sic  ulU  est  nee  prohibitio.  Qiuipropter  qac^ 
dobemas  rationabiliter  intclligere,  at  dieni-  niam  Dean  perfecte  habet  a  se  quicqaid 
tati  illius  non  videamar  repagnare.  Liber-  habet,  illc  maxime  laadandiis  est  de  bonis, 
tM  enim  non  est  nisi  ad  hoc,  qaod  expedit  quae  habot  et  servat,  non  alia  necessitate, 
aat  qiiod  deoet.  sed  propria  et  aetema  iromatabilitato. 

'Non  seqaitar:  si  Dens  valt  mentiri,  *  Introdoctio,  lib.  iii,  p.  1109. 

jastam   esse   mentiri,  sed  potios  Denm  *  Alioqain  e  conrerso  impotentiam  dice- 

fihim  non  esse.  remns  potentiam  et  potentiam  impoten- 

*  Qaae  neccssitas  non  est  aliad,  qaam  tiam. 

faKDBtabilitas  honestatis  ejas,  qaam  a  se  '  Non  absarde  Camen  et  de  bis  omnibas, 

ipso  et  non  ab  alio  habet,  et  iddrco  impro-  qaae  efficere  possumus,  Denm  potentem 

prie  didtur  necessitas.  praedicabimas  et  omnia,  quae  agiin  us,  ejiit 

^  Lib.  ii,  c.  X,:  Recte  asseritar  ipse  sibi  potentiae  tribuimoa,  fa  JMOTiTinma,  moTO- 

dfldiase  jastitiam  et  soipsum  jastam  fedsse.  mar  et  somas,  et  '                     >peratiir  in 

Iddrco  laudandus  est  de  sna  justitia,  nee  omnibas.** 
Decessiiate,  sed  libertate  jastns  est,  quia 
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118  as  instruTnents  to  accomplish  that  which  he  wills ;  and  it  may,  in  a 
certain  sense,  be  said,  that  he  brings  about  that  which  he  sufiers  ns  to 
bring  about.  But  he  goes  still  farther,  and  starts  the  qaestkm  whether 
Crod  could  do  more,  other,  and  better  than  he  has  actually  dooe; 
which  he  answers  in  the  negatire ;  though  he  acknowled^,  indeedi 
how  offensive  this  must  appear  to  some.'  The  consideration  aeemed 
to  him  of  irresistible  weight,  that  God,  who  is  the  supreme  reason,  ca& 
do  nothing  except  what  is  in  conformity  with  reason ;  that  what  lie 
does  is  always  the  best,  and  that  by  virtue  of  his  goodness  he  can  da 
DO  other  than  this.'  He  brings  up  objections  to  this  statement,  and 
then  seeks  to  refute  them.  On  tins  supposition,  Grod's  omnipotenee 
would  have  narrower  limits  than  man's  ability ;  for  man  can  do  a 
great  many  things  otherwise  than  he  actually  does.  And  he  biingi 
up  the  words  of  Christ,  when  he  said :  ^^  If  I  prayed  to  my  Father,  £9 
would  send  ten  thousand  angels."  In  reply  to  the  first  objection,  lie 
remarks :  ^^  That  we  can  do  many  things  that  we  ousht  not  to  do,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  our  weakness  rather  than  to  our  digmty.  We  shonld  be 
better  if  we  could  not  do  that  which  is  evil."  In  reply  to  the  second 
objection,  he  says :  "  Most  assuredly,  God  would  have  done  this  if 
Christ  had  prayed ;  but  that  Christ  should  request  this  is  the  veiy 
thing  that  was  impossible,  since  it  was  contrary  to  his  temper."  And 
thus,  generally,  he  mee'ts  these  and  the  like  objections  by  distingoisb- 
ing  an  hypothetical  and  an  absolute  possibihty  and  necessity.  To 
those  who  said  :  If  God  could  not  act  differently,  we  shonld  be  under 
no  obligation  of  gratitude  to  him,  he  replies :  '^  It  was  really  to  be 
denominated  nothing  else  than  a  certain  necessity  of  his  essence  or  cC 
his  goodness,  one  with  his  will,  and  no  constraint. "^  "  Since  his  good- 
ness is  so  great  that  it  moves  him  of  himself  to  all  good  acts,  he  ought 
therefore  to  be  the  more  loved  and  honored  on  account  of  his  own  propw 
essence,  because  this  goodness  dwells  not  in  him  in  an  accidental,  but 
in  an  essential  and  immediate  way.^  For  should  we  be  less  thankfid 
to  a  person  who  afforded  us  help  in  distress,  if  his  love  were  so  great 
that  he  could  not  do  otherwise,  but  felt  constrained  by  the  force  of  hit 
love  to  help  us?"  This  explanation  he  repeated  in  his  Theobgia 
Christiana,^  ^'  God  is  ever  and  at  all  times  so  consumed,  to  ezprea 
ourselves  after  the  manner  of  men,  by  his  inexpressible  goodness,  that 
what  he  wills,  he  wills  necessarily ;  and  what  he  does,  he  does  necessarily; 
just  as  everything  that  is  grounded  in  the  essence  of  God,  dwells  in 


'  Licet  hacc  nostra  opinio  paocos  ant  est  separata  nee  coactio  dicenda  est,  qoi 

nallos  habeat  asscntatores  ct  plurimum  a  etiam  nolens  id  facere  cogaiar. 

dictis  eanctornm  ct  aliquantulum  a  ratione  *  Cum  ejus  tanta  sit  bonitas  atqae  opdas 

diftsentire  videatur.  voluntas,  ut  ad  faciendum  noa  iDvitaB 

'  Cum  videlicet  in  singulis  facicndis  vel  eum,  sed  spontanenm  inclinet,  taoto  am* 

dimittcndis   rationahilcm   habeat  causam,  plius  ex   propria    natura  diligendos  ert 

cur  ah  ipso  fi ant  vol  dimittantur  ncc  ipse  atqne  hinc  glorificandus,  quanto  haec  boBi> 

quicqunm,  quia  summa  ratio  est,  contra  id  tas  ejus  non  ci  per  accidens,  sed  sabstuiti- 

quod  rationi  congruit,  aut  vcUo  aut  agere  aliter  atqne  incommutabiliter  inest 

qucat  *  L.  c.  Martcne  et  Darand  thesav.  •D0^ 

'  Hie  enim  quaedam  naturae  vel  boni-  dotor.t  t,  f.  1357. 
tatis  ejus  nccessitas  ab  ejus  volontate  noa 
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»r  an  eternal  and  necessary  manner."^  The  extreme  tinudity  that 
fhe  mind  of  Abelard,  lest  he  should  sa^  somethmg  which  misht 
rtfbl  to  the  reli^ous  interest,  expresses  itself  in  what  he  remarKS, 
his  sense  of  the  difficulties  that  pressed  him :  ^^  But  as  it  is  our 
▼or  to  preserve  spotless  the  honor  of  God  in  all  things,  and  to 
f  him  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  so  let  us  trustfully  invoke  his 
tnce,  that  he  who  frees  his  chosen  firom  their  sins,  would  make 
96  fiom  the  confusion  of  words,  and  that,  by  his  grace,  he  would 
t  me  from  the  snare  of  this  or  that  expression,  to  the  glory  of  his 
lame,  so  that  we  may  not  be  found  chargeable  in  his  sight,  either 
istlsehood  or  presumption  towards  him.  For  it  is  he  who  tries  the 
and  the  reins,  who  regards,  in  all,  the  dbposition  of  the  heart 
r  than  the  outward  action,  and  asks  not  what  has  been  done,  but 
rhat  intention  it  was  done."'  After  the  same  manner,  he  touches 
this  point  in  the  published  copies  of  his  lectures.^  He  observes 
Be  wno  urged  similar  reasons  to  the  ones  just  cited,  against  these 
I9  that  they  did  not  seem  to  him  rightly  to  understand,  either  the 
on  of  God,  or  the  declarations  of  Scripture  or  of  ihe  church 
8.  He  then^  notices  the  opinion  of  those  who  endeavored  to 
the  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  omnipotence  by  saying  that  God 
do  this  or  ^at  if  he  pleased..  He  objects  to  them,  that  they 
lented  God  anthropopathically,  as  if  deliberating  with  himself 
i  he  came  to  a  decision.  Now  as  this  doctrine  of  Abelard  was 
liriy  attacked  by  his  opponents,  he  was  obliged  to  speak  of  it  in 
lology;  where  he  declared  that  he  held  fSstst  everything  that 
issential  to  him,  and  avoided  that  which  had  given  offence  to 
^^  I  believe  that  God  can  do  only  what  it  is  befitting  him  to  do 
h  was  acknowledged  even  by  Anselm)  ;  lind  that  he  can  do 
that  he  will  not  do."  This  he  might  indeed  have  sidd,  on  his 
tmnds,  provided  the  ^^  can  "  were  understood  abstractly,  concern- 
hich  he  makes  no  further  explanation  here.^ 
go  a  St.  Yictore  controverted  in  both  of  his  works  the  doctrine 
elard,  but  without  nammg  him.  He  declaims  against  those  who 
ed  that  God  was  so  bound  by  the  measure  and  law  of  his  own 
9  that  he  could  do  nothing  other  and  nothing  better  than  what  he 
one ;  those  who  set  limits  to  God's  infinite  power.  He  describes 
as  men  who  had  lost  themselves  in  their  own  curious  specula 
^  men  swollen  with  the  conceit  of  their  own  knowledge ;  ^  and 

ipsa  sua  et  incffabili  bonitate  adeo  et  rennm  magU  in  omnibus  in  intentionem 

,  nt  hnmano  more  loqaar,  acccnsus,  attendit,  qoam  actionem,  nee  quae  fiant, 

)  Tolt  necessario  veiit  et  qnae  facit,  sed  quo  animo  fiant    T.  y,  f,  1358. 

tio  faciat    Non  enim  earero  sna  '  Sententiae,  ed.  Bheinwald,  c,  xx. 

bona  Toluntate,  qnam  habet,  cum  *  Page  55. 

itnralis  et  coactcrna,  non  advcntitia,  *  £a   solammodo   Denm   posse  facero 

ostra  est  nobis,  et  omne,  quod  in  credo,  qnae    ipsum   faccre    convenit,    et 

eat  divinitatts,  necessario  ei  atque  multafacere  potest,  quae  nonquam  faciet 

s  modis  incvitabiliter  incst,  ntpote  '  De  sacrament    ub,   i,  c.    zxii :  IIU 

piotas,  misericord ia  et  quaecunque  nostri  scmtatores,  qui  defeoenmti 

satnras  bona  voluntas.  Bcmtationes.                              ^ 

notf  mendacii  vel  praesnmptionis  in  '  Summa  Tract  i,  C> 

ipso  aiguamur,  qui  probator  cordis  sdentia  inflatot. 
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yet  Abelard  would  doubtless  have  taken  up  into  his  doctrino  all  thil 
Hugo  said  on  the  other  side,  and  appropriated  it  as  a  still  fiirthflr 
determinadon  of  that  doctrine.     He  applies  here,  in  speaking  of  flu 
divine  will,  a  distinction  which  afterwaros  acquired  great  importanoe 
in  the  doctrinal  controversies ;  the  distinction  of  will  in  itself,  as  tb 
interior  action  of  God,  voluntas  as  heneplacUum  Dei;  and  that  whink 
presents  itself  phenomenally,  as  an  object  of  the  divine  will,  iigmm 
oeneplaciti,^     Now,  if  we  understand  the  divine  will  in  the  foraur 
sense,  God  can  do  nothing  and  will  nothing  except  what  he  wills;  fir 
his  will  is  identical  with  his  being  and  power.^    But  if  we  speak  of  hii 
will  in  the  other  sense,  the  case  is  altered.    All  that  Ghxl  has  created 
can  be  better  than  it  is,  if  God  so  wills.    He  can  make  what  he  hm 
created  into  something  better ;  which  does  not  suppose  that  it  was  hid 
before,  but  that  he  rabes  what  he  had  created  good  to  a  still  hi^htf 
degree  of  perfection  ;  not  that  God,  so  far  as  he  lumself  is  conceinddi 
ought  to  have  done  better,  but  that  it  may  become  better  throu^  hif 
operation,  while   he   himself   remains  immutably  the   aame.''^    Hb 
agrees  with  Abelard  and  Anselm,  in  extending  the  idea  of  the  divine 
omnipotence  to  everything  that  is  a  positive  power,  and   therefora 
excluding  only  that  which  has  its  ground  rather  in  a  deficiency  or 
limitation  of  the  creature.^    But  it  is  a  remark  of  Hugo^s,  importuift 
in  its  connection  with  the  theistic  principle,  that,  as  time  is  not  ooa- 
mensurate  with  God's  eternity,  nor  space  with  God's  immensity,  so 
neither  are  the  works  of  God  commensurate  with  lus  omnipotence.* 

The  dogmatists  of  the  thirteenth  century,  also,  declared  agutft 
Abelard's  doctrine,  though,  at  the  same  time,  his  name  was  not  men- 
tioned. Thomas  Aquinas  says:  "As  the  power  of  God  is  one, not 
only  with  his  essence  but  also  with  his  wisdom,  so  it  may  be  rightiy 
said,  that  nothing  is  in  God's  power  which  is  not  grounded  in  the  order 
of  divine  wisdom  ;  for  the  divine  wisdom  embraces  the  whole  extent  of 
the  divine  power.  Nevertheless,  the  order  implanted  in  things  by  the 
divine  wisdom  is  not  commensurate  with  that  wisdom  itself,  so  that  the 
latter  is  limited  to  that  order.  If  the  end  for  which  things  were  made 
stood  in  a  commensurate  relation  to  those  things,  it  might  be  said  that 
wisdom  is  confined  to  a  certain  determinate  order,  that  this  detemu- 
nate  order  must  necessarily  take  place,  in  order  that  this  detenmnate 
end  of  wisdom  may  be  attained.  But  the  divine  goodness  is  an  end 
standing  in  no  relation  of  comparison  with  created  things.^    Hence  it 

*  Sicut  praaccptio  ct  prohibitio  sig^a  quod  vult,  idem  est  cnim  ycUo  qaod  esse, 
sant  voluntatis  divinoc,  ita  et  operatio  et  et  idem  etiam  vcUe  quod  pos^c. 
pcrmissio.  Summa  Tract  i,  c.  xiii.  This  ^  Non  ut  ipse  quanmm  od  sc  mclim 
distinction  was  employed  already  by  Abe-  facial  sed  ut,  quod  fecit,  ipso  identidos 
lard,  without  his  denoting  it  in  tiiis  partic-  operantc  et  in  eodem  pcrseverantc  nielini 
ular  form,  Introduct.  in  thcol.  oi)p.  page  fiat. 

1111:  Velio  Deus  duobus  modis  dicitur  **  Omnia  potest  Dens,  quae  posse  poten 

aut  secundum  providentiae  suae  ordinati*  tia  est. 

oncm  aut  secundum  consilii    adhortatio-  *  Sicut  actcrnitatem  non  acquat  tcmpitt 

Dem.  ncc  immcnsitatem  locus,  sic  nee  poteotitfi 

*  Si  de  ipsa  Dei  voluntatc  loquimur,  opus. 

quae  est  hoc  quod  ipse,  nihil  potest  faccro,        '  Sed  divina  bonitas  est  finis,  impropoc* 
nisi  quod  vnlt  et  nihil  potest  velle,  nisi    tio&Abiliter  exoedem  res  crcauu. 
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fioOows,  that  the  divine  goodness  may  manifest  itself  in  manifold  ways, 
in  ways  other  than  the  actual  ones ;  that  it  is  not  tied  to  this  particu- 
lar order  of  things ;  therefore  we  must  hold  absolutely,  that  God  can  do 
oUierwise  than  he  does."  Thus  he  comes  upon  the  distinction  between 
the  divine  power,  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  order  of  the  universe  estab- 
fished  by  divine  wisdom,  and  the  divine  power  absolutely,  which  holds 
of  everything  that  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  potentia  Dei  ordi- 
nana  et  absoluta.  We  must  admit  he  has  by  no  means  resolved  all 
the  difficulties  brought'  up  by  Abelard  ;  and  the  distmction  he  makes 
xnidiit  be  adopted  and  employed  also  by  Abelard,  in  his  own  way. 

In  their  attempts  towards  a  rational  mode  of  apprehending  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  the  schoolmen  of  this  period  pursued  the  same 
method  with  Augustin,  in  making  the  analogy  between  the  creaturely 
and  the  supreme  Spirit,  their  starting-point.  This  matter  was  first  pro- 
foundly investigated  and  set  forth  by  Anselm.  "  We  can  know  God," 
njB  he,  ^^  not  from  himself,  but  only  after  the  analogy  of  his  creatures. 
That  will  best  subserve  this  knowledge,  tlierefore,  which  presents  the 
highest  degree  of  resemblance  to  God.  If  everything,  so  far  as  it  has 
being,  is  an  image  of  the  highest  being,  this  must  hold  good  in  the  most 
eminent  degree  of  that  which  is  highest  in  the  whole  creation ;  this  is 
the  rational  spirit.  The  more,  then,  it  endeavor^  to  enter  into  itself, 
finr  the  purpose  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  its  own  essence,  the  more 
will  it  succeed  in  elevating  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  God.'  Hence 
this  spirit  may  rightly  be  denominated  a  mirror  to  itself,  in  which  to 
contemplate  the  image  of  him  whom  it  cannot,  as  yet,  behold  face  to 
fiu;e."  Thus  Anselm  starts  from  the  analogy  of  human  consciousness, 
in  order  to  mount  upwards  to  the  idea  of  the  Trinity.  ^^  As  it  belongs 
to  the  essence  of  the  creaturely  spirit  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
itwlf,  and  thus  to  produce  an  imago  of  itself  within  itself,  we  must 
eonceive  the  same  to  hold  true,  after  the  highest  manner,  of  the  divine 
Being.  The  supreme  Wisdom  knows  himself  after  an  eternal  manner, 
which  is  nothing  other  than  the  eternal  Word ;  his  most  perfect  imago, 
of  the  same  essence  with  himself.^  As,  again,  everything  produced  by 
human  art  existed  first  in  the  idea  of  the  producing  mind  ;  as  this  idea 
remains  even  when  the  work  is  destroyed,  and  is  itself,  in  this  respect, 
one  with  the  art  of  the  producing  mind  ;  so  it  is  not  another  but  the 
same  Word,  in  whom  God  knows  lumself,  and  by  whom  all  things  were 
created.  This  divine  idea  is  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  the  crea- 
tures in  manifestation,  and  precedes  them  ;  it  is  unchangeable  and 
remains,  even  if  the  changeable  creature  perishes.  The  creatures 
possess,  in  this  divine  Word,  a  higher  being  than  in  themselves,  in  mani- 
festation ;  they  are,  in  so  far,  one  with  the  divine  Word  himself.^ 
Now  if  our  knowledge  of  things  only  receives  into  itself  an  image  of  the 

'  Quid  i^itnr  apcrtioii,  quara  quia  mens  ncre  consnbstantialem  sibi  similitudinem 

ntionalis  <inanto  studiosius  ad  sc  disccn-  snam,  id  est  verbam  8uam  ? 

dnm  intendit,  tanto  efficacias  ad  illius  cog-  *  In  seipsis  sunt  cMcntia  nmtabilU,  se- 

iiitionem  ascendit  ?  Monolog.  c.  Ixvi.  cnndum  inimutabilem  ralim^mitai  in 

'  Hoc  itaque  modo  qnis  neget,  sammam  ipso  ▼ero  sunt  ipsa  priOBi 

MpientiAm,  cnm  se  dicendo  intelligit,  gig-  niiitendi  verius. 

voIm  IV.  89 
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game,  irhioh  is  not  adeaute  to  fli«t  wludi  fkey  tte  awwmlMly  k 
themselves,  it  is  evident  tiiat  we  are  still  less  capable  of  ecfmpnhaii 
ing  that  lumber  being  of  tluDgB,  as  the;^  east  in  th^ 
represented  m  created  beine  only  as  m  an  image,  and  that  Woid  itosK^ 
It  is  a  relation  with  wluch  notlung  else  can  be  compared,  liuik  what 
the  supreme  IJBni  and  his  eternal  Word  are  in  thrir  essence,  and  ia 
their  relalaon  to  the  creaiaon,  is  complete  by  itself  in  each,  and  aft  tfcs 
same  time  in  both ;  and  stall,  no  pIoraHfy  in  the  two  aiisea  therefrosk 
This  commmdty  of  being  is  mcapaUe  of  bdn^  expressed  bj  mtdMf 
The  most  suitable  and  batting  words  by  wluch  to  denote  tlua  rdaHoa, 
that  one  proceeds  from  the  other  and  is  yet  perfectly  equal  to  flis 
same,  are  the  term  birth,  the  name  Son*  Here,  alone,  the  net  is  per- 
fectly ezemjdified,  that  the  act  of  produdng  requires  the  eoSperalaoa 
of  nothing  else,  and  that  what  is  produced  reiMresents  the  image  of  ths 
producer  without  any  disnmiUtuae.'  As  seff-knowledge  piesupposw 
the  rememlHranoe  of  one's  self  (the  thought  of  one's  self),  so  tUi 
memoria,  from  which  is  produced  the  Word,  oonesponds  to  the  FUbsr. 
As  God  knows  himself,  ne  loves  himself;  and  as  the  love  of  God  t» 
himself  presupposes  in  him  the  remembrance  of  lumself  and  the  knori 
edge  of  himself,  so  this  is  denoted  bv  the  procesoion  of  the  EMy  Ghost 
from  both.  All  three  pass  comidetely  into  each  oAer,  eonstttntiu  lb 
one  supreme  Essence."  By  means  of  this  concatenfttioii  of  ideii^ 
Ansehn  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Western  chmrch  oonoenuog  As 
nocession  of  the  Holv  Ghost  from  Father  and  S<m.  Being  preseal 
auring  the  time  of  his  bamshment  frmn  England,  in  1098,  at  the  coond 
of  Ban  in  Apulia,  where  the  differences  between  the  two  churchei 
came  up  for  discussion,  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  the  Western 
doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  agunst  the  Greeks ;  and,  as  his 
mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  met  with  general  approbation,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  pope  to  reduce  it  to  writing. 

In  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  drew  upon  him  so  many  attacks, 
Abelard  followed  a  similar  method ;  only  with  a  difierence  arising  oat 
of  his  different  mode  of  contemplating  tiie  relation  of  fsiOi  to  rational 
knowledge ;  which  led  him  to  consider  that  analogy  as  constituting 
proper  evidence  for  a  truth  grounded  in  the  essence  of  reason,  although 
this  truth  might  first  be  clearly  brought  up  to  consciousness  by  a  8ape^ 
natural  revelation,  which  by  others  was  represented  as  being  only  in 
analogy  illustrating  some  truth  communicated  by  supernatural  revehr 
tion.  He  wished  to  show  that  ^he  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  necessar; 
idea  of  reason,  without  which  Qod  cannot  be  ri^tly  known  as  the 
highest  Good  ;  and  hence  even  the  better  class  of  the  pagan  philoia- 

'  Com  constat,  quia  omnis  creata  snb-  '  Constat  igitnr,  quia  exprimi  dod  potest, 

ttastia  tanto  yerius  est  in  verbo,  id  est  qnid  dao  sint,  summns  spiritos  et  Tcrbom 

intelli^ntia  creatoris,  qoam  in  seipsa,  qnan-  ejos,  qnamTis  qnibnsdam  sing^ornm  po* 

to  venus  existit  creatrix  qoam  creata  es-  prietatibos  cogantar  esse  dao. 

sentia,  quomodo   comprenendat   homana  '  Nam  in  rebus  aliis,  (jnas  parentis  pio* 

mens,  cujosmodi  sit  illud  dicere  et  ilia  sci-  lisque  certum  est  habitudinem  liabere,  mOs 

entia,  quae  sic  longe  superior  et  verior  est  sic  gignitur,  nt  nuUa  admixta  dimmilin* 

creatis  substantiis,  si  nostra  sdentia  tarn  dine  omnimodam  simiUtiidnieni  futtt^ 

lon^  suporator  ab  illis,  quantum  ennmi  ezhibMt  vt  oawino  mlUni  indjgMi  «!> 

limilitndo  distat  ab  Mnim  etienttaf  per  te  ad  g^nendam  prakai  tafln> 
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]^ers  had  arrived  at  this  knowledge.  He  would  make  it  out,  that  this 
doctrine  only  served  to  express,  in  an  exhaustive  manner,  the  idea  of 
God  as  the  supremely  good ;  —  Ood  as  the  onmipotence  of  the  Father, 
18  the  wisdom  of  the  Son,  as  the  love  or  goodness  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  what  is  said  of  the  relation  of  the  three  persons  to  each  other,  cor- 
responds to  the  relation  of  these  three  ideas  to  each  other.  ^^  By  the 
name  Father  is  denoted  that  power  of  the  divine  majesty  whereby  God 
18  able  to  bring  to  pass  whatsoever  he  wills ;  the  Word,  or  the  Son, 
demotes  that  wisdom  whereby  he  knows  all  things,  and  nothing  remains 
hid  from  him ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  goodness  or  the  love  whereby  he 
orders  and  directs  all  things  to  the  best  end.^  It  is  because  these  three 
ideas  contain  the  whole,  Uiat,  in  imploring  the  divine  grace  to  accom- 
{dish  anything  by  our  means,  we  say.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  oon,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  testifying,  by  our  mention  of  the 
divine  power,  wisdon\,  and  goodness,  that  everything  which  God  does, 
is  done  in  a  glorious  manner.  As  the  eternal  wisdom  presupposes 
omnipotence,  —  is  itself  a  certain  power,  —  so  this  relation  of  the 
derived  to  the  original  is  expressed  by  the  idea  of  eternal  generation. 
But  there  is  no  place  for  love  except  between  two ;  and  the  symbol  of 
proce^on  is  suited  to  denote  the  essence  and  action  of  love,  which  is 
m  proceeding  forth  of  one  being  to  another.  Love  is  an  out-going  from 
one's  self,  a  communication  of  one's  self  to  another ;  the  wUl  to  enter 
into  union,  into  society,  with  another."'  In  several  places  he  says : 
^By  the  Holy  Ghost  is  signified  the  goodness  of  God,  whereby  he 
dispenses  life  and  blessing  from  himself;  exerts  his  agency  on  his 
creatures."^  Yet  in  a  more  recent  passage,  in  the  new  revision  of  his 
Christian  Theology,^  he  says :  ^^  The  mutual  love  of  Father  and  Son  to 
each  other  is  also  denominated  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  barely  God's 
love  to  his  creatures ;  since  otherwise  the  necessary  existence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Trinity  would  not  seem  so  clearly  evident ;  for 
M  creatures  have  not  a  necessary  existence,  the  love  of  God  to  them 
is  not  a  necessary  love ;  and  so  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  have  a 
necessary  existence.^  But  God  is  self-suificient,  unchangeable  in  all 
the  goodness  that  belongs  to  his  being." 

^  Sicut  Dei  patris  yocabulo  divinae  ma-  '  Maxime  Deus,  cum  nnllius  indigeti 

lestas  potentiac  cxprimitnr  specialiter,  ita  erga  ipsom  benignitatia  afiectu  oommoTeri 

nlii  Mu  yerbi  appcllatione  sapicntia  Dei  non  potest,  nt  sibi  aliud  ex  benignitate  im- 

■ignifiratar,  qua  cuncta  discernere  yalet,  nt  pendat,  sed  erga  creaturaa  tantam,  quae 

in  nulla  penitus  decipi  qaeat.    At  vero  divinae  ^radae  benefidis  indigent,  non  to- 

SpiritOB  sancti  vocabnlo  ipsa  ejas  caritas,  lum  nt  sint,  sed  ut  bene  sint.    Quo  itaqne 

•en  benignitas  exprimitur,  qua  videlicet  modo  Deus  a  se  ipso  ad  creaturas  exire 

optime  cuncta  vult  fieri  sen  disponi  et  eo  dicitur,  per  benignitatis  affectum  vel  effec- 

modo  singula  provenire,  quo  melius  pos-  turn,  quem  in  creatnris  habeat,  dicator 

tnnt,  aliis  quoque  bene  utcns  et  optime  L.  c.  p.  1086. 

•ingnla  disponcns  et  ad  optimum  finem  ^  Theologia  Christiana,  lib.  iv,  f.  1340. 

qnoque  perduccns.   Introduct.  lib.  i,  p.  9S5.  *  Posset  quippe  esse,  nt  nulla  creatnim 

'  Nemo  ad  scmetipsum  caritatem  dicitnr  nnquam  esset,  cum  nulla  ex  necessitate  sit, 

habere,  sed  dilectionem  in  alterum  exten-  ac  per  hoc  consequens  Tidctnr,  ut  jam  nee 

dit,  ut  esse  caritas  possit  Procedere  itaque  affectus  ipsins,  quem  Tidelicet  erga  creatn- 

Do  est  sese  ad  aliquam  rem  per  affectum  ras  habet,  ex  nccesytate  sit  ac  per  hoc 

caritatis  auodammodo  extenaere.  nt  eam  Spiritns  ipse  ^^^^^JKJttt^^!^  '}^  quem 

videlicet  ailigat  ac  ei  per  amorem  se  con-  didmos  ipaam  ^'^^fl^^^^^W^  *^^^  ^'^^ 

Jtmgat    Introduct.  lib.  iL  p.  10S5.  rem. 
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As  a  visible  illustration  of  the  relation  of  the  three  persons  to  ead 
other,  he  employs  the  comparison  of  a  seal  made  of  brass:  **Here  ire 
have  the  brass  material,  lying  at  the  foundation ;  the  image  of  the  kiii£ 
engraven  on  the  brass ;  the  form,  composed  of  both,  the  seal.^  Of 
the  impression  on  Ti^ax,  ^here,  in  like  manner,  the  material,  the  form, 
and  that  which  is  made  up  of  both,  may  be  distinguished.* '*  He,  like 
earlier  writers,*  thinks  that  the  dispute  with  ttie  Greeks  nu^tbe 
brought  to  an  end,  if  it  should  be  said,  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds,  in  the 
most  original  sense,  from  the  Father  as  the  unbegotten  ^  but  he  aho 
proceeds  from  the  Son,  or  through  the  Son,  when  he  brings  the  dirine 
ideas,  received  from  wisdom,  into  actual  realization.  Richard  a  St 
Victore  also  resorted  to  a  comparison  of  the  same  sort  with  that  of 
Abelard ;  though  he  did  not  lay  so  much  stress  upon  it,  as  an  argumad^ 
to  show  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  too  says  that 
although  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  are  the  same  ;  yet,  in  many  parts  of  Scripture,  power 
seems  to  be  ascribed  particularly  to  the  Father,  wisdom  to  the  Son,  and 
goodness  to  the  Holy  Ghost.*  And  to  a  query  of  the  abbot  Bernard, 
who  descried  something  in  such  declarations  resembling  what  had  beea 
so  offensive  to  him  in  Abelard,  he  replied  as  follows :  **  I  will  very 
cheerfully  tell  you  my  opinion — AVhat  power,  what  wisdom,  what  lov« 
or  goodness  is,  we  all  know.  From  that,  then,  which  is  manifest  and 
knovsm  to  us,  we  are  so  constituted,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  to  frame  to 
ourselves  a  conception  of  that  which  transcends  the  measure  of  human 
capacity ;  for  in  these  three  attributes  is  expressed  a  certain  image  d 
the  Trinity,  and  a  mirror,  as  it  were,  is  given  us,  whereby  we  maj 
come,  from  the  things  that  are  made,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  invisible 
essence  of  God."®  He  too,  like  Abelard,  finds  the  relation  of  the  three 
persons  to  each  other  answering  to  the  relation  of  these  three  concep- 
tions to  each  other.'' 

Hugo  a  tSt.  Victore,  like  Ansclm,  places  God's  image  in  the  human 
spirit  at  the  foundation :  The  spirit ;  the  knowledge  begotten  by  it  out 
of  itself,  or  wisdom  ;  and  the  love  proceeding  from  boUi,  with  which  it 
embraces  its  wisdom.®  But  in  God,  these  are  no  changeable  affections, 

*  Ipsum  aes  materia,  ex  qua  factum  est,  tri,  sapicntia  Alio,  ben ignitas  spiritui  saacto 
fignra  ipsa  ima^inis  repae  tbnna  ejus,  ip-  (quasi  spccialiter)  videntur  assiignari  Dt 
sum  si^illum,  ox  his  duobus  mHtoriatum  statu  interioris  hominis,  c.  iii,  f.  39. 
atquc  formatum,  quibns  videlicet  convcni-  •  In  his  tract  De  tribw)  appropriatis  po^ 
entibus  ipHum  est  compositum  atqueperfec-  Ronis  in  trinitate,  f.  271 :  In  hiii^  quae  mani* 
tum.     Introduct.  lil).  ii,  p.  1081.  festa  ct  nobis  nota  sunt,  erudiniur  (ni  fallor) 

'  Tbeoi.  Christ.  lib.iv,  f.  1317.  L.  c.  ad  coram  notionem.  quae  humanae  capod* 

'  See  vol.  iii,  p.  554.  tatis  modum  excedunt.    In  his  enim  tribal 

^  Hoc  fortasse  modo  si  a  solo  pntre  pro-  forma  quaedam  et  imago  summae  trinitatif 

cedere  spiritum  Graeci  inteliigant,  eo  sci-  exprimitur  et  quodduiii  nobis  vehit  speca* 

licet  quod  ah  ipso  sit  quasi  a  sunimoetnon  Inm  proponitur,  ut  invisibilia  Dei  i»erea, 

existente  ab  alio,  nulla  est  sentcntiae  eon-  quae  facta  sunt,  intcUecta  con^ipioiaiitor. 

trovcrsia,  sod  vcrl)orum  diversitas.   Intro-  ''  In  hac  itaquc  rerum  triniuite  sola  po* 

duct.  lib.  ii,  p.  1095.  tcntia  non  est  do  reliquanim  aliqua.  sapi* 

*  Quamvis  una  eademquc  sit  potentia  et  entia  autem  est  dc  potentia  sola,  bonitai 
bonita.<i  patris  et  filii  et  spiritus  sancti,  se-  Tcro  de  potentia  siroal  et  eapientia. 
cundum  ({ucndam  tnmen  modum  lo(iuendi  '  Quoniam  ex  se  ipsa  nascitur  sapieotia, 
in  quibusdam  scripturae  locis  potentia  pa-  qtiae  est  in  ip«o,  et  qaoniam  ipsa  diligit  Mp 
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U  in  man.  Each  is  one  with  its  essence;  this  higher  relation  is 
ftenoted  by  the  Trinity."*  Richard  a  St  Victore  endeavors  to  prove 
Biat  the  relation  of  the  three  persons  to  each  other  is  a  necessary  rela- 
Son,  thus :  ^^  The  Supreme  Being  must  have  an  object  worthy  of  his  love, 
which  he  loves  as  himself.  Hence  the  conception  of  the  father  as  the 
sternal  cause  of  his  equal  Son.  The  latter  having  all  things  in  com- 
mon with  the  former,  must  have  omnipotence  also ;  accordingly,  .the 
fliird  person  must  derive  his  existence  from  both."'  Alanus  says 
briefly,  adopting  the  language  of  Hermes  Trisme^tus  :  ''  Unity  be- 
gets unity,  and  reflects  its  own  ardor  (love)  back  upon  itself;  thus  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  both,  is  denoted  as  having  its  causa- 
Bive  ground  in  the  Father. "^ 

XJnedifying  were  the  disputes  which  grew  out  of  the  improper  trans- 
fer of  opposite  theories  respectmg  universal  conceptions  to  the  doctrine 
)f  the  Trinity.  While  Boscelin  exposed  himself  to  be  called  a  tritheist 
iy  his  nominalism,  Gilbert  of  Poictiers,  like  John  Philoponus,  in  earlier 
tanes,^  drew  upon  himself  the  same  reproach  by  taking  the  contrary 
position  of  the  Aristotelian  realism.  The  obscure,  confused,  and  ab- 
ifanue  style  in  which  this  Gilbert  wrote,  served  to  prolong  the  dispute, 
riiOe  the  parties  could  never  come  to  an  understanding  with  each  other. 
9i8  purpose  was  to  avoid  Sabellianism ;  to  which,  as  he  supposed,  the 
lomparisons  just  cited,  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  prove  or  to  illus- 
nle  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  might  easily  lead,  if  great  care  were 
lot  taken  to  keep  separate  thmgs  related  and  things  different.^    This 

tg!»f**"»  roam  et  ita  procedit  sapientia  de  deserit,  quia  ejusdem  est  essentiae  cam  ipso 

Mate  et  de  mente  et  sapientia  procedit  vel  in  se  alteram  (his  second  self,  the  otner 

mor,  qao  ipsa  mens   diligit   sapientiam  altogether  coequal  to  him)  id  est  in  filium 

IMiitam  a  se.  samnreflectitardorem,idest8piritamsanc- 

'  Qaod  ideo  non  sunt  personae,  quia  tam,  sed  ita  procedit  a  patre,  onod  ejus 

nit  affectiones  mutahiles  circa  animam.  auctoritate  procedit  a  filio.    See  the  Rega- 

kliqnando  enim  anima  est  sine  notitia  et  laetheoiogicae,p.  180,  seqq.  Ed.MingarellL 
more,  nee  potest  dici  notitia  hominis  esse        *  In  despite  of  all  Dr.  Banr  may  have  said, 

one,  Tel  amor  hominis  est  homo,  sed  sar  in  his  Geschichte  der  Dreieinigkeitslehro, 

iflotia  Dei  Deos  est,  amor  Dei  Deus  est,  ii,  p.  510,  where  he  rightly  finds  fault  with 

aia  non  est  in  Deo  aliud  ab  ipso.  Summa  an  inaccurate  expression  m  my  St.  Bernard, 

BBt  Tract  i,  c.  vi,  De  sacramcntis,  lib.  i,  this  comparison  is  an  altogether  correct  one. 
ti  ifi,  c  xxiii.  *  Errant  aliqui  in  comparationibus,  imo 

*  Oportet  condignum  habere,  at  sit  quem  ex  comparationibus,  cum  aut  si  quid  in  iis 

Oftit  et  merito  debeat  ut  seipsum  diligere.  est  dissimile,  illas  omnino  abjicieudas  exis- 

li  igitor  primordialem  personam  veraciter  timant,  aut  in  his,  propter  quae  non  sit  illa- 

OOftat  esse  summe  bonam,  nolle  omnino  rum  inductio,  easdem  nsurpant  ut  Sabel- 

fOO  potent,  quod  summa  caritas  exigit  liani.    Qui  cum  audiunt  unius  substantiae 

it  si  veraciter  earn  omnipotentem  cssc,qaic'  tres  esse  personas,  et  propter  eam,  quae  ex 

iiid  esse  volncrit,  non  potent  non  esse,  illarum  proprietatibus  est,  diversitatem  aut 

Czigente  itaque  caritate  condignum  habere  aequalitatem  aut  comparationem  aut  coae- 

obt  et  exigente  potestate  habcbit  quem  ternitatem  aut  processionem  ostendendam, 

Abere  placet    Ecce  quod  perfectio  per-  indactas  similitodines  legant,  scilicet  vel 

BUM  anius  est  causa    existentiae     alte-  anius  animae  mentem,  notidam,  amorem 

ios.    And  then  :  Si  igitur  idem  posse  est  vel  nnius  mentis  memoriam,  intelligentiam, 

biqoe  dubio  ambobus  commune,  conse-  volnntatem  vel  anius  radii  splendorem  et 

aens  est,  tortiam  in  trinitate  personam  ex  calorem  vel  hujusmodi  alias,  putant,  quod 

Bbobos  et  esse  accepisse  et  existentiam  sicut  unas  solus  est  radius,  de  quo  dicun- 

Abere.    In  his  work  De  trinitate,  lib.  t,  tar  calor  et  splendor  aat  una  sola  est  mens, 

.  Tii  et  viii.  de  qua  et  memoria  et  intelligentia  et  volon- 

'  Monaa  gignit  monadem  et  in  se  suam  tas  aut  una  sola  aiiiq^|^^uia  et  mens  et 

eflectit  ardorem.  —  Iste  ardor  ita  procedit  notitia  et  unor,ilM|^^^HK*^^.Bab- 

.  Boiiade  id  est  a  patre,  qaod  ipfum  non  sistent  lit,  qui  <>4^     ^mqi,  idem 

89*  ^m 
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danger  he  would  avoid  by  distingaiBhing  fhe  different  Benses,  in  wludi 
the  name  God  is  used ;  inasmuch  as  we  understand  by  it  dther  the  one 
divine  essence,  the  iubstantiaj  qua  eit  Deus  ;  the  one  substantial  groond 
which  is  contained  in  the  three  persons ;  just  as  the  one  essenee  of  thft 
kind  is  contained  in  the  individuals  belonging  to  this  kind  ;i  tiie/Trmi 
eanstitutiva  in  rebus  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  persons  distinguished 
one  from  the  other  by  their  personal  properties,  of  which  wtwa^ 
each  by  itself  is  called  God,  the  %\ib9t(xniia^  quae  est  Deus,*  Yet  Gil* 
bert  himself  acknowledged  the  inadequacy  of  this  transfer  of  creatordy 
relations  to  God,  and  expressed  himself  on  this  point  to  the  effect,  thit 
the  conception  of  one  common  substance  could  not  be  applied  to  tiid 
simple  essence  of  God  in  the  same  sense  as  it  id  applied  to  composite 
beings.3  Happily  these,  disputes,  which  occupied  men's  minds  more 
than  the  object  deserved,^  had  no  further  influence  on  the  determbft- 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  A  confession  of  faith,  which  tiid 
abbot  Bernard  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Gilbert,  could  not  force  'ik 
way  into  general  recognition.  Abelard  declared,  that  the  being  of  God 
cannot  come  under  tiie  categories;^  and  Peter  Lombard,  tliat  tho 
determinations  of  the  church  were  designed  rather  to  exclude  fircxn  Am 
simplicity  of  the  divine  essence  what  was  not  in  it  than  to  place  aaj* 
thing  therein.* 

The  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century  followed  out  the  iday 
which  had  already  been  advanced  on  this  doctrine  in  the  piece^og 
age. 

Alexander  of  Hales  says :  ^^  To  the  essence  of  the  Supreme  Good 
belongs  that  highest  communication  of  himself  which  is  denoted  by  tba 
generation  of  the  Son.     As  the  fullest  communication  of  nature  stands 

ipf«  pcrsoTialibus  proprictatibns  sit  pater  et  tcr  sought,  in  the  revelations  of  Hildegwi 

filias  et  spiritiLs  sanctus.    See  the  Coinmcn*  a  decision  of  the  contested  points  hawlled' 

tary  on  Booth,  f.  1150,  already  cited  on  by  Gilbert.   And  the  latter  declared,  ap- 

pace  409.  pealin^^  to  the  revelations  impartiMi  to  btf, 

'  The  f  Mof  is  contradistinguished  from  that,  in  speaking  of  God,  essence  and  prop- 

the  individual  l>eing,  from  the  vXij,  forma  erties  cannot  l)e  separated.      Everything 

et  materia.    See  the  above-cited  Commen-  that  is  declared  of  God  denote  himself,  in 

tanr,  f.  1140.  his  essence:  Quia  homo  banc  potestatem 

•  lie  says,  concerning  the  Sabellians :  non  habct,  ut  de  Deo  dicat,  sicut  de  hor 
Quos  hie  Ipse  error  patenter  ostendit  om-  manitate  hominis  et  sicut  de  colore  facti 
nino  ncscire  hnjus  noniinis,  quod  est  sub-  operis  de  manu  hominis.  Dens  plenos  est 
Btantia,  multiplicem  in  naturalibus  usum,  et  integer  et  idco  non  potest  dividisermooe, 
videlicet  non  modo  id,  quod  est,  verum  sicut  homo  dividi  potest  See  the  Cone- 
etiam  id.  quo  est,  hoc  nomine  nuncupari.  spondcnco  of  Hildegard,  which  has  been 
—  Eorum  qui  sunt  Dous,  numeratio  tacta  published  by  Martcne  and  Darand,  intbe 
est,  ejus  vcro,  (juo  sunt  Deus  repetitio.  In  Veterum  scriptorum  et  monumentonuD 
the  above-cited  Commentary,  f  1 150,  seqq.  coUectio  amplissima,  t  ii,  f  1098,  ep.  66. 

'  Ex  aliqua  rationis  proportione  trans-  ^  Patct  a  tractatu  philosophorum  renna 

sumptum  scrmonem  rem  ipsam,  sicut  est,  omnium  naturas  in  decern  praedicameoti 

minimc  posse  cxplioare  et  praetcr  rationis  distribuentium  illam  summam  majestateia 

plenitudincm  sensum  mentis  in  eo,  quod  esse  exclusam  omnino  nee  ullo  modo  rega* 

non  ni$i  ex  parte  concipi  potest,  laborare.  las  aut  traditiones  eorum  ad  illam  snroman 

L.  c.  f  1 164.  atque  ineffabilcm  cclsitudinem  (*onscendot 

*  It  marks  the  character  of  these  times  Introduct.  ad  theol.  lib.ii,  p.  1073. 

that,  as  we  have  already  noticed  on  page  •  Magis  vidctur  honim  verborum  nsOJ 

359,  a  reputed  soothsayer  was  consulted  introductus  ratione  reraovemli  atqae  excla- 

about  the  controversy  between  the  Nomi-  dendi  a  simplicitate  deitatis,  quae  ibi  Don 

nalists  and  Uealists  j  and  a  Parisian  magis-  aunt,  quam  ponendi  aliqua.  Lib.  ii,  Dist  S4 
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111  generation,  so  the  most  perfect  eommunication  of  will  stands  in 
lore ;  we  most, therefore  attribute  both  kinds  of  self-commanication  to 
fhe  Supreme  Good."'  Albert  the  Great  unfolds  the  matter  thus: 
^  Spirit  can  produce  only  by  first  sketching  the  idea  of  its  work  within 
ilMlf,  an  ofi&pring  of  spirit  exactly  answering  to  the  work.*  Next,  is 
nquired  an  instrumentality,  analogous  to  the  essence  of  spirit,  for  the 
fealization  of  ihe  idea  thus  sketched  forth.  An  idea  of  this  sort 
anist  be  simple,  and  of  like  essence  with  the  highest  acting  principle, 
when  this  is  so  simple,  that  in  it  being,  essence,  and  activity  are  all 
one.'  The  way  in  which  God  reveals  himself  in  time,  to  make  his 
rational  creatures  holy,  and  unite  them  to  himself,  necessarily  presup- 
poses that  eternal  act  of  the  self-communication  of  God,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  Father  and  Son.  Through 
flie  Holy  Ghost  one  love  is  diffused  through  all  holy  souls ;  this  is  the 
prototype  of  all  creaturely  love,  ihat  from  which  aU  creaturely  love  is 
derived.^  In  itself,  this  is  something  immutable  ;  neither  increasing 
nor  diminishing.  We  are  the  ones  that  increase  or  dimimsh  as  we 
become  more  or  less  assimilated  to  this  supreme  love  in  disposition^ 
feeling,  and  action."^  Thomas  Aquinas  also  pursues  the  same  analogy, 
with  a  view  to  prepare  tiie  way  for  understanding  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  he  traces  it  out,  as  we  shall  see,  in  a  profound  manner ; 
but  he  is  careful  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  the  supposition  as 
K-  the  Trinity  could  thus  be  really  demonstrated.  ^^  Only  when  we 
•SBome  this  doctrine  as  given,  do  such  arguments  have  any  signifi- 
eance."*  He  endeavors  to  show  how  this  is  so  in  particular  cases.^ 
Bat  what  Thomas  Aqumas  thinks  that  he  is  able  to  make  out,  is  this, 
^—  that  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinib^  which  is  not  to  be  proved  apri' 
0rij  is  assumed  by  us  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  then  the  whole  crea- 
tion, and  above  all,  the  nature  and  essence  of  man's  spirit  bear  witness 
in  &vor  of  it.  ^^  The  perfect  way  in  which  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  derive  ^eir  essence  from  the  Father,^  is  the  primal  ground  and 
cause  of  the  jmcession  of  the  creatures  £rom  God.  As  the  origin  of  the 


*  Est  igitur  in  fummo  bono  diffnsio  g«n-  *  Trinitate  po«ita  congraunt  hnjnsmodi 
tntkmifl,  qiuun  consec^aitar  differentia  gig^  rationes. 

aentis   et  gcniti,  patns  et  filii  et  erit  ibi  '  £.  g.    The  in6nito  goodness  of  Grod 

iHffiisio  per  modam  dilectionis,  qoam  did-  reveals  itself  in  creation.    It  bj  no  means 

nos  processionem  spiritas  sancti.  follows  from  this,  that  anything  infinite 

*  Format  ex  se  rationem  operis  et  spe-  proceeds  from  God,  l)ut  it  is  enough,  that 
dem,  qnac  est  sicut  proles  ipsius  intcllec-  each  in  its  own  measure  participates  of 
tot,  intcllectoi  agenti  similis  in  quantum  the  divine  goodness,  lloreover,  the  argn- 
agens  est.  ment  that  without  society  there  is  no  bless- 

'  Formans,    formatum,    spiritus    rector  edness,  does  not  admit  or  being  applied  to 

fbrmae.  a  Being  in  himself  all-sufficient.    While 

*  Una  caritas  diffusa  per  omnes  animas  the  woiSs  ascribed  to  Hermes  Trismegist : 
•KDCtas  per  spiritum  sanctum,  ad  quam  monas  monadem  genuit  et  in  se  suum  re- 
liciit  exemplar  omnis  diiectio  rcfcrtur  et  flexit  ardorem,  were  by  many  applied  to  the 
eomparatione  illius  et  assimilatione  caritas  Trinity,  he,  on  the  contrary,  tninks  that 
diet  meretnr,  primum  formale  omnis  dilec-  these  words  found  their  fnliiiment  in  the 
tionis.  work  of  creation ;  naiajtaji  Dena  pro- 

*  Quanto  plus  yel  minus  per  assimila-  dnzit  unom  mnndnt^jg^ff^l^  ipnoM 
tfooem  babita  et  affecta  et  acta  appropin-  amorem. 
qvamus.                                                 "Theprooessio: 
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ereation.  ^^  When  it  is  taught  that  God  created  all  things  by  his 
Word,  this  doctrine  excludes  the  error  of  those  who  suppose  that  Qoi 
produced  all  things  by  a  natural  necessity.  By  the  aoctrine  of  the 
proces^on  of  love,  it  is  shown  that  God  produced  the  creatures  not 
Moause  he  needed  to  do  so,  nor  for  any  otner  reason  urging  him  from 
without,  but  from  love  to  his  own  goodness.  But  especially  is  this  doc- 
trine necessaiy  in  order  to  right  views  respecting  the  salvation  of 
mankind ;  since  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  incarnate  Son,  and 
by  the  pft  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 

With  tlus  theoiy  correspond  also  the  views  expressed  by  Baymund 
Idill.  The  divine  principle  of  all  existence,  he  finds  in  tiie  Father ; 
the  instrumental  cause,  in  the  Son ;  the  end,  where  all  ttungs  find  thw 
ftet,  he  designates  as  the  Holy  Ghost.^  ^^  Because  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
•11  thing?  find  their  end  and  their  rest,  he  begets  no  other  person.  The 
Father  and  Son  have  respect  through  love  to  one  end,  and  the  same  is 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  All  ihat  God  knows  within  himself  (in  contradbtincv 
lion  from  his  knowledge  of  things  placed  without  himself)  is  Grod.  In 
•iO  &r  as  love  within  God's  essence  terminates  in  a  product,  it  is  a 
per8<Mi ;  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  anything  produced,  it  is  hb  own  essence, 
u  80  £Gur  as  the  Father  knows  lumself  as  Father,  he  begets  the  Son. 
Because  the  Father  and  Son  through  love  contemplate  each  other, 
fliey  beget  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  divine  productivity  begins  with  the 
Fa&er  and  terminates  in  the  Holy  Ghost."^  <«  The  distinction  of  the 
divine  persons,"  says  he,  ^Meads  us  to  perceive  tiiat  the  divine  perfec- 
tions are  not  inactive  by  reason  of  their  infinite  fulness.^  Because 
God  is  quite  as  much  God  by  acting  as  by  being,  he  has,  by  his  own 
•flsence,  difierent  persons.  No  existence  is  possible  without  distinc- 
tion."^ Like  Abelard,  he  considered  the  Trinitv  as  an  exhaustive 
designation  of  tiie  most  perfect  essence.*  In  his  disputes  with  the 
Mohammedans,  he  frequently  employed  the  foUowing  argument: 
•*  Without  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  should  be  driven  to  suppose 
an  eternal  creation ;  otherwise,  we  must  detract  from  the  idea  of  God's 
perfection.    The  goodness  of  God  cannot  be  conceived  as  moperative. 

*  Qnaelibet  diTinuinn  radonom  est  prin-  pater  et  filiiis  iotelligaDt,  quod  poniat 

dpiam  per  patrem  in  filio  et  per  filiam  est  Deam,  producunt  Deum. 

ttiediain  et  per  spiritum  sanctnin  est  qoies  *  Distinctio  diWnamm  personamm  est, 

•t  finis.  nt  divinae  rationes  non  sint  otiosae  de  in- 

'^  Qaaelibet  divinamm  rationnm  est  prin-  finitate. 

dpinm  per  patrem  in  filio  et  per  filiam  est  *  Quia  Dens  est  tantom  Deus  per  agere, 

nediam  et  per  spiritam  sanetnm  est  qoies  anantnm  per  existere,  habet  in  sua  essentia 

«t  finis.    Id,  propter  qaod  spiritos  sanctiu  oistinctas  personas.    Nulla  substantia  po- 

■mi  prodacit  personam,  est,  at  appetitos  test  esse  sine  distinctione,  sine  distinctions 

e^jnaiibet  rationis  in  illo  habeat  nnem  et  non  esset  quidqaam. 

^etem.    Qaia  pater  et  filius  per  amorem  '  Tua  perf^no  laadetar  et  bcnedicatoi; 

m  hnbent  ad  annm  finem,  ille  finis  est  spir-  quae  dcmonstratnr  in  te  ratione  toae  saao 

Icna  sanciua     See  the  section  concerning  tae  trinitatis,  qoia  ratione  personoe  patris 

te  8on  of  God,  in  the  liber  proverbioram.  intelligimus  tnam  potestatem  esse  perfec- 

'  What  he  here  says  of  the  divine  pro-  tarn,  et  ratione  personae  filii  intelligimnt 

dactiTitjr,  he  expresses  also  in  his  prover-  tnam  sapientiam  esse  perfectam  et  ratione 

hilt,  in  the  following  enigmatical  stjle :  personae  spiritos  sancti  intelligimas  tnam 

Dens,  in  qaantam  intelligit,  se  posse  Denm,  oenignum  amorem  esse  plenum  omni  per- 

flbdndtDeimi  et  in  qaantum  intelligit  se  fectione.    Liber  contemplaf"    '^'""^ 

MM  Deam,  non  prodndt  Denm.    Quia  voL  i,  lib.  ii,  Distinei.  2%  fr 
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AA  their  "new  of  the  creation,  as  a  timeless  act  of  God,  with  the  active 
mnipresence  of  Ood,  with  a  divine  plan  of  the  universe,  binding 
)getiier  everything  in  organical  coherence.  Let  us  consider  all  this 
lore  in  detail. 

Abelard  regarded  the  whole  course  of  the  world  as  a  realization  of 
be  ideal  order  of  the  universe  planned  by  the  divine  reason.  Bj  the 
DO  day,  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  he  understands :  '^  That  whole 
ctivity  of  God,  by  virtue  of  which  he  planned  in  his  own  mmd  the 
Dtire  circle  of  existence,  realized  in  the  work  of  the  six  days.^'^  In 
lie  phenomenal  world  is  manifested,  what  was  present  in  tiie  divine 
lea ;  the  work  and  the  idea  correspond  exactly  together.^  It  is  this 
jratcm  of  the  ideal  order  of  the  world  which  is  meant,  when  the  Word 
F  God  is  spoken  of  in  which  he  created  all  things.  It  is  evident  from 
bis,  that  there  is  nothing  accidental,  sudden,  isolated ;  nothing  that  is 
ot  in  conformity  with  reason.^  Hence,  the  Platonic  distinction  be- 
ireen  a  mundtM  inteUigibiUt  (xotsfiog  ifotitog)  and  a  mundus  BevmbUiM 
nmtfwg  cua^og)  seems  to  him  to  be  according  to  truth.  ^^  If  we  look 
i  this  system  only,  which  is  grounded  in  the  divine  plan  of  the  uni- 
eise,  there  are  no  exceptions;  everything  belongs  to  it  in  like  manner, 
I  internal  parts  :  in  this  regard,  there  is  no  difference  between  natural 
nd  supernatural."  He  considers,  it  is  true,  everything  tjiat  takes 
laee,  as  in  like  manner  a  work  of  God's  omnipotence,  as  we  might 
ifer  from  his  conception  of  that  attribute  above  explained.  And  for 
bk  very  reason,  he  must  say,  that  in  relation  to  the  divine  omnipo- 
mce,  abstractly  considered,  nothing  is  a  miracle  :^  but  he  distin- 
joiahes,  in  the  effects  of  God's  omnipotence,  those  which  correspond  to 
he  powers  and  laws  originally  placed  in  the  creation,  whereby  the 
liter  are  only  called  into  activity,  and  those,  to  which  those  powers 
nd  laws  wodd  be  inadequate,  which  evidence  new  powers  introduced 
y  God  into  the  creation.  This  is  what  is  meant  when  things  are  said 
)  take  place  contrary  to  the  ^^  course  of  nature ;"  that  is,  the  ordinary 
ourse  of  nature.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  supernatural.^  Con- 
eming  such  effects  as  these  last,  he  says,  that  God  thereby  puts  to 
hame  the  rules  of  the  philosophers,  because  they  are  facts  which  the 
riginal  laws  of  creation  are  inadequate  to  account  for.^  ^^  When/' 
ays  Abelard,  '^  we  examine  into  the  powers  of  nature,  or  natunJ 
auses,  we  by  no  means  look  at  that  original  act  of  (}od  that  formed 


*  Diem  unum  rocat  totam  illorum  opcram  *  ExceUentia  divinae  potentiae,  qaam  con- 

ftei  oonsammationenif  prias  in  mente  hab-  stat  ex  propria  natara  qoicqaid   decrevit 

■a  ckin  opere  postmodum  scxtadie  com-  posse. 

leUm.     Expositio  in  Hexaemeron.  1.  c  *  Contra  natnram  vel  praeter  nataram 

brtene  et  Durand,  t  v,  f.  1372.  fieri,  eo  quod  primordialiam  causamm  in- 

'  Quasi  enim  de  sinn  qaodam  secreti  sol  stitatio  ad  hoc  minime  snfficere  posset,  nisi 

ingala  Deus  producit,  dam  exhibet  opere..  Dens  praeter  soUtum  propria  volnntate  rim 

nod  antea  conceperat  mente  ncc  a  con-  auandam   rebus    impertiret,  at   hoc  inde 

Bpta  dissidet  opus,  dam  qaod  mente  dis-  fieri  posset  Theol.  christian.  Iib.iii,f.  1133 

onitor,  opcre  completar.  '  Deas  philosophorom  regulas  in  factis 

'  Cnncta  Deum  condidisse  in  rerbo,  hoc  sois  frequenter  cassat,  cum  videlicet  aliqaa 

II  in  sapientia  sua  ostenditar,  id  est  nihil  nova  contra  nataram  fadt  sivo  sapra  na- 

ibito,  vel  temere,  sed  omnia  rationabiliter  toram,  hoc  est  sapra  hoc,  qm^dma  in- 

c  proride.   L.  c.  f.  1369.  ttitntto  ronim  poiett   lUd^^KtM^ 


^')    IH 


nov  or  m  mhacu. 


tiie  pUmof  iibe  nntreise,  where  fiie  nmocr  ef  naim  ii  to  be  eon- 
fidered  identical  irifh  tide  irill  of  God :  bill  we  hare  ragnd  m  flii 
oaae  soldy  tofhe  work  of  the  nz  daji,  flie  gramdwoik  of  tihe  ei» 
stitation  of  the  world  as  then  ^yen.<  We  Bp&$k  of  thai  erigmalei» 
stitntion  of  nature  whieh  was  so  arranged  as  tofann^  to  paoaaB  ttiui 
oat  of  itself,  without  a  miraole."*  He  oomparea  miraolea,  euiaMsiA 
as  eSects  of  a  new  power  introdooed  by  God  into  the  mtem  of 
with  the  orig^lal  creative  act  of  God,  which  ftnfc  cued  fiio 
into  being,  when  his  will  alone  held  the  place  of  nature  in  dl  that  hi 
did.^  By  thus  distinguishing  bom  one  another  the  ideal,  dKraia  m^ 
•titutioQ  of  the  worid,  embradng  at  once  natural  and  winnnnslMJ 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  corresponding  to  the  poweis  ail 
laws  ori^nally  Ranted  by  God  in  nature,  Abelara  confiitea  that  pi^ 
aumpti<m  of  worldly  wisdom,  which,  refenmg  all  nkenomeoa  to  sal 
law,  denied  the  posdbility  of  miracles.  ^^  When  poikaapliens'*  sqs 
he,  ^  call  an  erent  that  tokes  place  by  mirade  an  iinjinwsilalifj^oia 
tfam^  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature, — as,  fiv  instance,  the  birth  taaa 
%]rgm,the  seeing  of  the  blind,— they  really  have  legavd  to  the  ovfiasn 
Morse  of  nature,  oroiigMial  natural  causes;*  not  to  the  aahfiDBifrf  ii 
the  divine  power,  which  is  able  to  bring  to  i^/um  all  that  it  has 
mined,  and  to  change  the  very  nature  of  thmgp,  so  as  to  bring  to , 
uncommon  events  as  it  pleases.^  The  nustake  of  thaee  phihaophsisil 
that  they  confine  thttr  views  to  the  nature  of  things  created,  anl  Is 
every  day  ejqperience,  and  pay  no  regard,  or  aoarody  aaTf  to  i» 
divine  omnipotence,  which  controls  all  natim,  and  irime  will  naftBe, 
properlj  so  called,  obeys.^  When  they  call  a  thmg,  therefore,  poaaiUo  or 
unpossible,  conformable  or  contrary  to  nature,  they  do  not  measoi 
that  thing  by  the  standard  of  the  divine  omnipotence." 

It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Abelard  himself,  in  reject* 
ing,  as  we  have  before  related,  the  miraculous  stories  of  his  own  tunes, 
did  so  by  no  means  on  the  ground  of  philosophical  principles,  hostile  to 
the  reception  of  miracles.  Nor  was  it  his  opinion  that  miradee  nnit 
necessarily  be  confined  to  a  certain  limited  period  in  the  history  of  Ae 
church.  On  the  contrary,  he  declared  against  those  who  said  thit 
miracles  had  ceased,  because  the  church  no  longer  needed  them  fiirtke 

>  Nallatenns  nos  modo,  cam  in  aliqaibm  ctradiim  natnram  fleri  fiitemnr,  cam  ad  ilM 

reram  effectis  vim  naturae  vcl  caosas  na-  scilicet  fadendnm  neqnaqnam  iUo  nna 

torales  reqairimos,  id  nos  facere  secandam  praeparatio  prior  sofficere  poasit,  nin  qaii- 

illam  priorem  Dei  operationem  in  oonsti-  dam  vim  novam  rebna  ipsii  Deas  coiBftr 

tationc  mandi,  nbi  sola  Dei  yolontas  na-  ret,  sicat  et  in  iUli  lez  diebos  &ciebat|iAi 

tnrae  efficaciam  habnit  in  iUis  tunc  crean-  sola  ejos  YolontaaTim  naturae  obtiiiebaka 

dk   Tel   disponendis,  sed  tantom  ab  ilia  lingaua  effidendis. 

operatione  sex  diebos  completa.    Expoei*  *  Ad  nsitatam  nataraa  coffnim  rA  d 

tio  in  Hexaem.    L.  c  Martene  et  Dnrandi  primordiales  remrn  cansas  respicinnt   Ib* 

t  T.  f.  1378.  trodnct  ad  theoL  lib.  iii,  p.  1133. 

'  Deinceps  vim  natnrac  pensare  solemns,  *  Quam  videlipet  constat  ex  propria  >^ 

tone  videlicet  rebos  ipsis  jam  iu  praepara-  tora  qnicqnid  decrevit  posse  et  prMier  nB- 

tis,  nt  ad  qnaelibet  sine  miraculis  fecienda  tnm  ipsas  renim  natnras  qnocnnqne  Tdat* 

ilia  eomm  constitnti  vel  praeparatio  suflEi*  rit  modo  permntare. 

eeret  *  Omnes  eomm  regolaa  infim  easi  ia 

'Unde  flla,  quae  per  miracnla  ftani,  istmoiiiipeDitiisoQiiriilMe. 
magiiCQiitnwfapmiistBnMi,qiiu&  so- 
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oonyersion  of  imbelievers.  ^^  As  £uth  without  works  is  dead,"  said 
he,  ^^  miracles  do  doubt  are  needed,  together  with  other  means  for  the 
quickening  of  futh.  And  even  if  we  stop  with  the  conversion  of 
unbelievers,  as  the  end  of  miracles,  there  is  no  lack,  even  now,  of 
heretics,  pagans,  and  Jews."  lie  ascribed  the  cessation  of  miracles 
to  ttie  fault  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was  because  so  very  few  were 
to  be  found  who  were  worthy  of  such  a  grace ;  because  every  man 
deured  it,  not  for  the  saving  good  of  others,  but  for  the  gratification 
of  his  own  vanity.  To  such  extent  had  that  faith  disappeared,  of 
which  our  Saviour  spake,  when  he  said,  ^^  If  ye  had  fiouth  like  a  gram  of 
mustard-seed." 

Though  Abelard  was  attacked  on  many  sides  from  the  supernatural- 
ittic  position  held  by  the  majority  in  his  times,  still,  the  endeavor  to 
find  a  point  of  conciliation  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural, 
was  common  to  all  the  great  teachers  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
■apposed,  with  Abelard,  things  relatively  rather  than  absolutely  super- 
natural. To  distinguish  in  what  sense  a  thing  might  be  conceived  to 
take  place,  contra  or  %upra  naturam^  and  in  what  sense  not,  —  all 
depended,  in  their  opinion,  upon  rightly  distinguishing  the  diflferent 
eonceptions  of  nature  itself.  Thus  Alexander  of  Uales  distinguishes 
nature,  as  self-active,  and  as  passive,  receptive  (the  potefiitia  actioa 
and  BUBceptivay  the  poMibilitas  activa  and  pas8iva)j  nature  as  the 
material  lying  at  the  ground  of  all  things,  and  nature  considered  as 
the  form  of  manifestations.  '^  As  it  concerns  the  former,  nature  is  so 
constituted  by  the  Creator  of  nature  —  who  embraces  all  things  in  his 
plan  of  creation,  whose  works  all  cohere  together  —  as  to  produce 
whatsoever  can  in  any  way  be  formed  out  of  her  or  be  wrought  in  her, 
whether  it  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  by  miracles.  She 
is  so  constituted,  that  the  divine  will,  which  all  things  must  subserve, 
is  accomplished  in  her ;  and  in  this  respect,  there  is  nothing  contrary 
to  the  course  of  nature,  nothing  supernatural.^  But  miracles  are 
affiscts  which  suppose  the  creative  inworking  of  God,  to  the  accomplish- 
ing of  which  the  self-activity  of  nature  is  inadequate  ;  and  so  in  this 
respect,  as  transcending  nature,  they  are  to  be  denominated  super- 
natural, and  things  at  variance  with  Uie  form  in  which  the  self-activity 
of  nature  exhibits  itself.  The  miracle,  as  a  new  form  struck  upon 
nature,  is  contra  naturam  (jpraeter  or  supra  naturam  as  potenUa 
aetiva^  potentia  ad  actum;  contra  naturam^  quae  dicitur  fornui).^* 
Accordmgly,  in  reference  to  the  potetUia  ohedientiali%  or  pasaiva  in 
niture,  he  could  say  of  the  miracle,  that  the  constitution  for  it,  is  one 
hidden  in  nature,  which  is  brought  into  activity  by  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence ;  and  he  could  therefore  define  the  miracle  as  an  act  of  God, 
oalling  forth  that  which  is  hidden  in  nature  (hidden,  that  is,  in  relation 
to  the  potentia  obedietUiae)  into  activity,  as  a  display  of  his  almighty 
wisdom.a 

'  l^othing   contra   naturam,    quae    est  ad   omnia   opera   divina   sivo   mediante 

Biateria  primittu   ordinata   possibiliB  ad  natora  sive  immediate  cre^ta  est  a  princi- 

Ibrmas,  quuo  sunt  corsa  naturae  et  quae  pia 

rant  conn  mirabiii,  potentia  obediontiae  '  Miraciiliuii  est  opni 
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Nation  to  a  higher  inworking.  Thus,  God  has  furnished  nature  with 
ferything  requisite  for  the  realization  of  the  ends  correspondent  to 
•r,  but  so  constituted  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  should  receive 
rto  herself  still  higher  powers,  and  produce  still  higher  effects."^  He 
Istinguishes  that  which  takes  place  contra,  praeter^  and  $upra  naturam. 
lie  first,  is  when  God,  according  to  his  secret  plan  of  the  world, 
be  ideas  in  which  all  things  were  prefigured  (^ex  causis  rationdlibu$ 
n  9e  ipso  abteonditis)  produces,  f^m  some  object  or  other,  a  thing 
rbich  had  not  already  been  prefigured  and  prepared  in  it  by  the  sem- 
lal  principlo  implanted  within  it  (^quod  seminaliter  non  inest  in  ipso)* 
Roister  naturam^  is  that  which  does  not  in  itself,  indeed,  transcend 
bs  power  of  nature,  that  which  has  been  produced  from  these  powers 
aftring  within  themselves,  by  constitution  and  in  the  germ,  everything 
hftt  is  at  sometime  or  other  to  appear  in  manifestation  ?  but  which, 
jOWever,  could  not  of  itself  proceed  from  the  developing  process  of 
dllare  from  within  herself,  but  presupposes  a  certain  inworking  firom 
ritiioiil  upon  the  forces  hidden  within  her,^  an  impulse  whereby  the 
roeess  of  natural  development  is  hastened,  the  separated  forces  in 
mr  are  rapidly  concentrated,  so  that  something  is  accomplished  at 
nee,  which  nature  could  have  produced  only  through  a  gradual  and 
low  development.^  Supra  naturam^  but  not  cotUra  naJtvfiram,  is  that 
ikich  could  not  come  about  indeed  at  all  by  natural  powers,  which 
herefore  is  purely  supernatural,  like  the  second;  but  which  still, 
Ofrever,  stands  so  related  to  nature,  as  to  find  first  in  her  its^comple- 
km ;  as,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  Christ.^  '^  He  affirms,  again^ 
,  <)ertain  analogy  between  the  natural  and  supernatural,  in  so  far  as,  in 
leC,  even  that  whereby  corrupted  nature  is  restored,  must  be  the 
ame  with  or  something  similar  to  that  whereof  the  nature  was  orig- 
lilly  constituted.^  Thomas  Aquinas  unfolds  this  idea  as  foUows:^ 
'If  we  look  at  the  order  of  the  world  as  it  proceeds  from  the  primal 
■use,  nothing  can  happen  contrary  to  this  order  of  the  world,  whidi 
m  its  ground  in  God  ;  for  if  God  brought  to  pass  anything  at  vari- 
nee  with  it,  he  would  act  against  his  foreknowledge,  his  ¥all,  or  his 
podness.  But  if  we  look  at  the  order  of  the  world,  as  it  is  grounded 
I  the  cosmical  chain  of  causes  aifd  effects,®  then  God  may  bring  to 


*  Qnod  creator  nihil  commodorum  ncgft-  paulatim  operantia  prodaoerettu-i  relociaf 

ft  nmtarae  in  his,  qnae  sunt  in  nature  se-  et  repente  prodndtur. 

ladiini  cansalcs  retioncs  sufficienter  deda-  *  Quod  in  potestate  natnrme  nallo  modo 

mtw  ad  actum,  quia  in  his  passivum  pro-  potest  esse,  et  tamen  ad  naturam  se  habet 

Mtionatuni  est  activo  et  e  con\rerso  acti-  ut  perfectio  naturae. 

dm  passivo.    In  his  autem,  qnae  tantum  *  Sunt  ad  simile  in  specie  causae  semin- 

bedientialiter  sunt  in  nature  et  quae  se-  ales  et  obedientales,  et  hoc  ideo,quod  sem- 

ittdnm  cansales  retiones  pertinent  ad  can-  inales  sunt  ad  institntionem  naturae,  obe- 

HB  snperiorem,  negavit  oommoda,  quia  dientales  autem  et  causales  ad  corruptiit 

lee  ad  naturam    non   pertinent,  sod  ad  naturae  restauretionem  nee  potest  corrup- 

losam  superiorem.  ta  nature  restaurori  nisi  per  eadem  aot 

'  The  causae  seminales.  simiUa,  qnibua  instituta  est,  et  ideo  omne 

'  Non  modo  nature  ab  intrinsecus  gener-  roiraculnm  deducit  ad  aliquid  simile  natn- 

Dte,  sed  extrinsecus  adhibiUs  motibus  et  rae.     See  the  Summa,  p.  ii,  Tract  viiL 

••■•w^J**  Qnaest.  xxx,  seqq. 

^  Hoc  quod  secnodom  ofdinem  naturae  '  Sammai  Ub.  i,  Qoaest  cr,  Artie,  yi 

"  The  causae  lecandM. 
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In  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  miraeles,  we  dionld  here  notice 
the  peculiar  views  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  endeavora  to  explain  certain 
marvels  wrought  by  the  power  of  man*8  fwrd^  from  the  potentiated 
natural  power  of  mind,  to  which  the  uttered  word  serves  as  a  natmil 
organ.  '^  Every  action  of  man  is  stronger  and  mightier  when  he 
bends  his  mind  wereto  with  firmness  of  purpose,  and  confidently  ex- 
pects  to  compass  what  he  aims  at.  And  because  the  word  is  formed  oat 
of  the  thought  and  longing  of  man's  heart,  and  man  has  his  joy  in  it, 
and  it  is  the  most  connatural  instrument  of  the  rational  soul,  dierefire 
has  it  the  power  of  producing  the  greatest  effeots  of  all  that  is  done 
by  man ;  especially  when  it  proceeds  from  a  sure  intention,  a  greet 
desire,  and  a  strong  confidence.  A  proof  of  this  is,  that  all  the  mor 
cles  wrought  by  holy  men  were,  from  the  first,  performed  by  the 
power  of  words,"* 

When  we  enter  into  the  investigations  of  these  theolo^ans  respect- 
ing the  relation  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  and  predestinatioD  to  ci«i* 
turely  freedom,  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that  the  Augostinian  syskea 
swayed  the  religious  consciousness  and  thinking  of  this  age ;  asiafiieti 
this  ground-tendency  ever  constituted  the  most  important  differenoe, 
thou^  the  one  of  which  tliere  was  the  least  conscioosnesB  on  botti 
sides,  between  the  occidental  and  the  oriental  churches.  Staiting 
fixmi  the  principles  of  Augustin,  these  writers  were  carried,  by  the 
stem  consistency  of  monistio  speculation,  to  the  point  of  saerifidig 
the  freedom  of  the  creature,  notwithstanding  all  their  paiiui  to  resooe 
it.  And  here,  too,  while  we  see  how  a  well-authorised  practical  mte^ 
est  was  forced  to  give  way,  in  speculative  minds,  to  the  stiff  and  ri^ 
consistency  of  thought,  we  cannot  fail  to  mark  also  the  extent  of  mis- 
chief which  arose  from  a  confounding  of  the  philosophical  and  relig- 
ious points  of  view  in  theology.  But  the  power  of  the  ethical  element 
within  them,  and  their  good  sense,  appear  in  this,  that  they  attempted, 
at  least  in  appearance,  to  maintain  freedom,  to  remove  the  causality 
of  evil  from  God,  and  to  avoid  everything  calculated  to  shock  the 
moral  sensibility  of  mankind.  Their  skilful  dialectics,  and  their  custom 
of  resorting  to  the  arts  which  Augustin  had  already  employed  in  soch 
a  variety  of  ways,  stood  them  greatiy  in  stead. 

Anselm  com(>osed  a  tract  on  the  question,  IIow  divine  foreknowledge 
and  predestination  could  be  reconciled  with  freewill  ?  He  makes  out 
an  answer  by  resorting  to  distinctions,  which  might  serve  the  purpose, 
no  doubt,  of  guarding  against  many  misconceptions,  many  extravagant 

operihus  natume,  ct  per  hoc  significatur,  bam  ab  interioribns  membris  natimlitai 

quod  i{)!>i  sint  ])lus  in  tempore  gnitiae  post  gcneratur  et  formatur  ex  cogitationeet  eol* 

taam    im-amationein,    quam   ante  ipsain,  licitudine,  et  dcicotatur  homo  in  eo,  ct  pro- 

quando  pliilosophi  plus  tractubant  do  oper-  priissimam  est  instrumentam  animae  r* 

ftus  naturae,  quuni  de  tuis.    Dc  contem-  tionalis,  ideo  maxiinam  cflicaciam  babct 

plat  in  Deuin  vol.  ii,  lib.  iii,  Disc  2S,  c.  inter  omnia,  quae  Hunt  ab  homine,  praeci- 

cli,  f.  349.  pue  cum  ex    intentiono   certo,    desiderio 

*  Omnis  operatio  hominis  est  fortior  ct  niagno  et  rchementi  confidcntia  prufertar. 

impetuodior,  ([itando  ad  cam  est  multum  Cujus  signum  est,  quod  omnia  fere  mil*' 

•ollicitus  et  voluntarius  et  tixo  proposito  cola,  ouae  facta  sunt  per  sanctos,  a  priod- 

firmat   intentionem   et  sperat  finnitcr,  se  pio  ficbant  per  virtutcm  verbonun.    Opv 

poste  ooDsequi,  quod  intendit    Quia  ver-  imyai,  f .  :i5a. 
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ind  ugly  positions ;  but  which  were  not  suited  to  remove  the  real  diffi- 
foltj.  His  doctrine  is  this:  '^Divine  foreknowledge  bj  no  means 
tzcludes  free  self-determination.  The  necessary  and  the  free,  God 
310W8  beforehand,  each  in  its  own  way.  All  depends  on  distingiushing 
he  standing-point  of  eternity  and  that  of  development  in  time.  As 
here  is  no  contradiction  in  this,  that,  viewed  from  the  standing-point 
f  eternity,  everything  is  an  immediate  present,  which  in  the  unfolding 
f  time  is  a  past  and  a  future,  so  it  easily  admits  also  of  being  recon- 
aled,  that  what  from  the  standing-pomt  of  eternity  exhibits  itself  as 
Dunutable  and  necessary,  should,  in  relation  to  temporal  development, 
ippear  to  be  free  and  mutable,  as  dependent  on  the  creaturely  ft«e 
eu-determination.i  Paul,  in  Rom.  8 :  28,  employs  the  perfect  tense, 
^  even  when  speaking  of  an  action  yet  future, —  for  the  purpose  of 
[enoting,  by  this  circumstance,  that  he  had  not  in  view  here  a  temporal 
iCtion,  but  was  constrained  to  use  this  expression  —  by  the  poverty  of 
aognase  —  to  denote  the  immediate  presence  of  eternity  f  since  that 
diich  18  once  past  is  immutable,  like  the  eternal."^  Now  it  is  quite 
nident  that,  by  this  distinction  of  the  two  pomts  of  view,  nothing  is 
gsined  as  yet  for  the  defence  of  freedom.  This  distinction  would  much 
afher  serve  directly  to  make  contingency  a  mere  appearance,  neces- 
iry  in  order  to  temporal  development, —  so  that  what  is  fixed  in  the 
Srme  plan  of  the  world  as  something  necessary,  should  be  actually 
M&ed,  only  in  the  form  of  a  seeming  contingency.  Anselm  himself, 
vmot  avoid  observing  the  consequences  which  mi^t  be  derived  from 
OB  pomtions :  ^'  Must  not  the  causes  of  good  and  evil  fall  back  then, 
o  God,  if  he  knows  nothing  as  a  mere  fact  (therefore,  not  even  evil), 
Hit  his  foreknowledge  precedes  everything?"  To  this  he  answers, 
liat  *^  Everything  positive  comes  from  God ;  but  evil  is  a  negative 
Ung.  Even  in  evil  actions,  all  that  is  positive  comes  from  him,  but  not 
iVil,  which  consists  just  in  the  want  of  that  rectitudo  voluntcUiSj  which 
omes  from  God."^  By  these  distinctions,  however,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  positions  above  noticed,  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
teedom  simply  self-determining, —  not  determined  from  without,  as  the 
MBe  of  evil, —  is  by  no  means  placed  clearly  beyond  doubt.  Qlere  is 
omething  more  real  in  the  acute  distinctions,  by  means  of  which  Hu^ 
»  8t.  Victore  endeavors  to  make  the  freedom  in  sin  consistent  mth 
he  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  omnipotence  and  providence  to 
rhich  all  things  are  subjected.  He  says :  ^'  We  must  distinguish  from 
lach  other  the  act  of  willing  in  itself,  and  the  direction  of  the  will  to 
r  particular  object.  Willing  in  itself,  is  purely  the  act  of  the  man  ; 
rot  as  soon  as  it  directs  itself  to  particular  objects,  it  finds  itself 
imited  by  the  divine  order  of  the  world,  so  that  it  can  take  only  the 


*  Hoc  propositam,  secondam  qaod  voca-  aoternam  pmosentiam,  nsam  esse  rerbii 
[  rant  sanctif  in  aetemitate,  in  qua  non  est  praeteritae  significadonis. 

iraeteritnm  vel  faturam,  sed  tantam  prae-  '  Ad  simiiitadincm   aeterni    praesentif 

ens,  immutabile  est,  sed  in  ipsis  hominibus  omnino  immutabilia. 

X  Ubenate  arbitrii  aliqoando  est  mata-  *  Dens  facit  omnes  actiones  et  omnes 

ile.  motus,  quia  ipse  facit  res,  a  qoibus  et  tx 

*  Fropter  indigentiam  verbi,  significaatis  quibiu  et  per  quae  et  in  qnibai  fiunt. 
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I  own  essence."^  After  the  same  maimer,  Albertus  Magnus: 
The  primal  ground  and  ori^al  type  of  all  that  is  done,  or  can  be 
nae,  whether  by  men  or  by  angels,  is  the  divine  Providence.^    Fate 

that  orderly  arrangement,  originating  in  Providence,  which  is 
amped  on  the  whole  series  of  created  things,  and  reveals  itself  in 
e  connection  of  natural  and  voluntary  causes.^  Providence  and  fate 
e  distinguished  from  each  other,  as  type  and  antitype, —  formative 
idse  and  the  form  actually  incorporated  in  things.^  The  causes 
fOingenteSy  as  well  as  freewiU, —  ttie  true  and  proximate  causes  of 
latever  takes  place, —  though  subordinated  to  fate,  do  not  lose  their 
iQsality ;  and  thus  the  same  effects  under  different  relations  spring 
om  providence,  from  fate,  and  from  freewill.  By  fate,  evil  itself  is 
dered  for  good, —  that  is  to  say,  so  ordered  that  good  must  come  out 

it  f  and  evil,  in  relation  to  the  whole,  is  evil  no  longer ;  it  is  taken 
>  by  the  order  of  fate,  which  does  not  compel  to  evil,  but  subdues  it 

Older  when  it  has  once  broken  in."^  Albert  endeavors  to  pomt  out, 
am  the  analogy  of  nature,  the  connection  between  God's  creative, 
eeerving,  and  governing  agency,  the  connection  between  creataon 
d  providence,-—  how  one  is  already  implied  in  the  other :  ^^  As  in 
[tore,  it  is  the  same  power  which  brings  forth  a  formative  principle 

the  seed,  produces  from  the  seed,  and  guides  that  which  is  pro- 
leed,  in  its  development,^  by  extending  its  influence  to  each  mem- 
r  in  particular,  and  at  the  same  time  communicates  to  the  entire 
•duct  a  quality  and  character,  by  virtue  of  which  each  individual 
MQuber  is  conducted  onward  to  its  proper  destination,  and  each  finds 
i  right  place  in  the  order  of  the  whole  f  so  in  the  Creator  of  the 
lole  world,  the  power  is  the  same  by  which  he  created  the  world, 
d  by  which  he  continues  to  work  in  each  individual  thing,  and  in 
9  organism  of  the  whole, —  appointing  to  each  its  proper  place  and 
iding  the  development  of  all  we  individuals  in  the  connected  sys* 
B,  80  that  every  individual  maintains  its  proper  position  in  the  order 

ilia  whole.^ 

The  rigid  consistency  of  thought,  stiffly  adhering  to  an  abstract 
aty  of  principle,  and  impelling  to  the  demal  of  fi-eedom,  in  spite  of 
erv  seeming  affirmation  of  it,  is  most  strongly  apparent  in  Thomas 
(imnas,  as  every  one  must  see  who — without  allowing  himself  to  be 
inarrassed  by  isolated  expressions— brings  together  all  that  he 


'  FtopteripiamhonorampalchritadiDem  ^  Una  et  eadem  yirtus,  quae  fonnatiTa 

CBiiflit  Deofl  mala  fieri.  est  in  semiiie  et  fiuitira  sive  generativa  na- 

'  Mma  ratio  et  forma  exemplaris.  ti,  quae  efficitnr  legitiTa  ejus,  quod  natttm 

'  The  dispositio  exemplata  a  piovidentia,  est 

laxa  et  imprensa  rebos  creatis  secundam  '  Eo  quod  inflait  nnicuiqne  membro  par- 

om  ordincro  caasamm  naturalium  et  to-  ticnlariter  et  toti  simul  talem  dispositionem, 

itarlamra  rebiu  inhaerens  et  quasi  im-  per  qoam  annmqnodqae  ad  so  am  ordinem 

MM  et  incorporata  rebus  creatis.  dedacitur  et  sinffala  in  toto  suis  nectuntnr 

^  Ut  exemplar  et   exemplatnm,  causa  ordinibos  natmralibas. 

hMns  et  forma  influxa.  '  Ut  qoaequae  ordinibns  suis  oonnectan- 

^  Ipsum  malum  ordinem  boni  habet,  nt  tur.    Only  occasionaliter  ex  ordinatione 

Hcet  bonum  eliciatnr  ab  ipso.  providentiae  mala  fieri  est  bonum  et  ntilo 

'  Quae  non  cogit  ad  malum,  sed  etiam  et  nniversitati  et  &cienti  et  paticnti. 
imn  factum  ordinal. 
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says  in  different  places  into  systematic  connection ;  we  sliaH  en- 
deavor  to  gather  together  the  main  points  of  his  doctrine  under  sach 
a  total  intuition.  *'  Qod  knows  all  things  m  an  eternal  maimer,  as  inn 
mediately  present.^  Hence,  thing?  contingent  are  abo  known  bj 
(}od  after  an  infallible  manner,  as  present ;  and  still,  the  futore  is  a 
thing  contingent,  when  taken  in  connection  unth  the  causes  firam  wfaich 
it  immediately  proceeds.'  Although  the  highest  cause  is  one  tint 
operates  with  necessity,  yet  the  effect  may  be  something  contingent, 
on  account  of  the  proximate  cause,  which  is  one  that  operates  con- 
tingently." He  affirms  that  God's  will  works  many,  not  all  things, 
after  a  necessary  manner.  Now,  as  a  reason  for  this  propositimi,  it 
was  said  by  many  that  Qod  works  partly  by  necessary,  and  partiy  by 
contingent,  causes.  But  against  this  view  he  had  t¥ro  objectiooB: 
*^  First,  tiie  effect  of  the  first  cause  may,  in  relation  to  the  second 
cause,  be  a  contingent  one  ;  if  the  effect  of  the  first  cause  is  hindered 
by  the  deficiency  of  the  second,  as  the  effect  of  the  sun  may  be  hin- 
dered by  a  defect  in  the  plant.  But  no  defect  in  a  second  cause  can 
prevent  the  will  of  God  from  brining  about  its  effect.  Next,  if  we 
stopped  short  with  the  distinction  of  contingent  and  necessary  causeSy 
it  would  follow  from  this,  that  something  might  proceed  from  tiie 
former  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God ;  which  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  fact  of  the  divine  omnipotence.  Hence,  we  must  prefer  to 
seek  the  reason  of  it  m  the  will  of  Grod.  As  this  is  tlie  most  nughty 
cause,  so  it  follows  not  only  that  everything  takes  place  that  he  wills, 
but  also  in  the  manner  that  he  wills.  But  now  it  is  God's  will  that 
some  things  should  take  place  in  a  necessary,  and  others  in  a  con- 
tingent manner,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  the  order  of  the 
universe.3  There  are,  then,  but  two  different  forms  ordered  to  this 
end  by  God  himself,  in  which  forms  his  will  is  realized."*  Con- 
nected with  this  is  also  the  fact  that  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  supposed  a  ^race  conditioned  on  the  right  use  of  freewill, 
and  a  predestination  conditioned  on  the  divine  foreknowledge  with  regard 
to  this  right  use,  maintained  that  all  this  is  already  comprised  among 
the  effects  of  predestination  and  presupposed  by  it.*  It  was  imposa- 
ble  to  distinguish  what  proceeded  from  freewill  and  what  from  predes- 
tination ;  as  it  was  impossible  also  to  distinguish  what  proceeded  from 
the  first,  and  what  from  the  second  cause  ;  for  the  divine  providence 
brings  forth  its  effects  through  the  agency  of  second  causes.  **  All  leada 
back  to  the  goodness  of  God.  To  this  must  be  traced  the  reason  why 
some  are  predestinated,  others  reprobated.  The  goodness  of  God, 
which  in  itself  is  simple,  must  manifest  itself  in  the  phenomenal  world 
after  manifold  ways ;   because  created  thmgs  cannot  arrive  at  the  sim- 

*  Ejas  intaltus  fcrtur  ab  aetemo  supra  proximao  sunt  conUngentes,  sed  proptereSi 
omnia,  prout  sunt  in  sua  praescntialitate.  qnia  Deus  voluit  eos  contingenter  evenire^ 

*  £t  tamcn  sunt  futura  contingentia,  suis  contingcntcs  caosas  ad  eos  praeparaviu 
causis  proximis  comparata.  ^  Manifestum  est,  qiiod  id  quod  est  era* 

'  Ut  sit  ordo  in  rebus  ad  complemcntum  tiae  est  praedestinationis  effcctus.  et  boc 

universi.  non  potest  poni  at  ratio  praedestinationis, 

*  Non  igitur  propterea  effectus  voliti  a  com  hoc  sub  pracdestinatione  coDcIoditv. 
Deo  evcmunt  contingentor,  quia  causae 
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plicity  of  the  diyine  essence.  Hence,  different  grades,  from  the  high- 
eat  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  scale,  were  required  in  order  to  the 
completion  of  the  universe.  And  to  preserve  these  manifold  stages 
and  gradations  in  things,  God  permits  many  things  evil  to  happen  in 
order  that  much  good  may  not  be  preventea.^  The  human  race,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  contemplated  as  the  universe.  It  was  Grod's  will  to 
manifest  his  goodness  to  a  part  of  mankind,  -those  whom  he  had 
foreordained  to  this  end,  in  the  form  of  mercy  sparing  them ;  to  others, 
the  reprobate,  in  the  form  of  punitive  justice.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  he  elected  some  and  rejected  others  ;  and  the  ground  of  this  dif- 
ference lies  only  in  the  divine  will.  It  is  the  same  with  nature,  where, 
indeed,  a  reason  can  be  given  why  God  caused  a  part  of  the  one 
original  matter  to  take  the  form  of  fire  or  of  water ;  namely,  in  order 
that  a  diversity  might  exist  among  natural  things ;  but  why  one  part 
of  the  matter  exists  under  this  form  and  another  part  under  that 
depends  upon  the  simple  will  of  God, — just  as  it  depends  solely  on  the 
will  of  the  artisan  why  one  stone  is  in  this  and  another  in  thieit  part 
of  the  wall, —  though  his  art  may  render  a  reason  why  in  general 
some  stones  are  m  tibis  others  in  that  particular  wall.^  This  idea  of 
a  necessary  manifoldness  in  the  universe  is  generally  a  predominant 
one  with  hun.  Such  a  manifoldness  of  creatures  is  necessary  in  order 
that  one  may  supply  what  another  lacks  in  manifesting  tiie  divine 
goodness.^  Thus  also  evil  appears  to  him  as  necessary,  in  order  to 
ne  completion  of  the  universe  in  its  manifoldness.  "  The  universe  is 
better  and  more  complete,  if  there  are  some  being?  in  it  capable  of 
Uling  from  goodness,  and  who  sometimes  do  actually  fall,  in  that  God 
does  not  prevent  it ;  because  it  is  the  part  of  providence  not  to  destroy 
nature,  but  to  preserve  it.^  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  thmgs,  how- 
erer,  that  a  being  who  is  capable  of  falling  should  sometimes  actually 
EaD.^  And  since,  as  Augustin  remarks,  God  is  so  mighty  that  he  can 
make  even  evil  subservient  to  good,  so  much  good  would  be  wanting 
if  tiiere  were  no  evil.^  In  evil,  as  action,  everything  positive^  leads 
back  to  the  first  cause ;  but  not  so  in  reference  to  evil  in  itself,  which 
consists  in  apostasy ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  limps,  all  that 
belong?  to  the  motion  proceeds  from  the  moving  power,  but  that  which 
m  defective,  not  from  this,  but  from  the  defect  in  the  bone."® 

*  Kecesse  est,  quod  divina  bonitos,  qaae  prodaxit  maltas  creataras  et  diversas,  nt 
In  le  eflt  una  et  simplex,  multiformiter  re-  qaod  deest  ani  ad  repraesentandam  divinam 
pnesentctar  in  rebus,  propter  hoc  quod  res  bonitatcm,  suppleatnr  ex  alia ;  nam  boni- 
eraatae  ad  simplicitatem  divinam  attingere  tas,  quae  in  Deo  est  simpliciteret  uniformi- 
DOB  possnnt  £t  inde  est,  quod  ad  com-  ter,  in  creaturis  eat  moldpliciter  et  divisim, 
pletionem  universi  requimntur  dirersi  gra-  undo  perfectins  participat  divinam  bonita* 
las  rerum,  quarnni  qnaedam  altum  et  tem  et  repraesentat  earn  totum  univcrsnma 
qpiaedam  infimum  locum  teneant  in  uni-  quam  alia  c^naecunque  creatura.  Quaest, 
feno.    £t  ut  uniforroitas  graduum  conser-  xlvii,  Artie  i. 

fetar  in  rebus,  Dcus  permittit  aliqua  mala        *  According  to  Dionjsius  Areopacita. 
fieri,  ne  multa  bona  impcdiantur.  *  Ipsa  autem  natura  rerum  hoc  nabet,  nt 

*  Snmma,  p.  i,  Quaest  xxiii,  Artie,  v.  quae  dcficere  possnnt,  quandoquc  deficiant 
'  Produxitres  in  esse,  propter  suam  boni-        '  Quaest.  xlviii,  Artie,  ii. 

latem  communicandam  creaturis  et  per  eas       ^  Id  quod  habet  entitatis  et  perfectionia. 
repraMentandam,  et  quia  per  nnam  crea-       *  Et  similiter  qnicqnid  est  entitatis  et 
toram  snfflcienter  repraesentari  non  potest,    actioiiis  in  aetione  nuda,  redacitnr  in  Dema 
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biggest  cause.  God  works  in  all ;  yet  in  each  according  to  its  own 
peculiar  constitution  ;^  hence  he  works  in  natural  things  so  as  to  conn 
BQnicate  to  them  the  power  fbr  activity,  and  to  determine  their  nature 
to  this  or  that  action  ;  but  he  works  in  the  free  will  so  as  to  impart  to 
it  fl&e  power  to  act ;  and,  under  Grod's  agency,  the  free  will  is  active  ;^ 
but  st^,  the  determination  and  the  end  of  the  action  stands  in  the 
power  of  the  free  will ;  therefore,  the  control  over  its  own  actions  re- 
DMuns  to  it,  though  not  so  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  cause ;"  and  by 
the  limitation  here  introduced,  the  whole  may  again  be  brought  round 
bo  the  proposition  that  all  must,  in  the  end,  be  referred  back  to  the 
causa  primay  which  works  through  all  the  instrumentalities  established 
by  itself.^ 

How  far  Thomas  is  from  really  acknowledging  the  free  will  to  be  an 
UQidependent  causality,  appears  evident  from  the  way  in  which  he 
repels  the  objection  that,  by  his  doctrine,  freewill  is  annihilated.  He 
niyB,  God  works  in  the  free  will  as  the  hature  of  it  requires  that  he 
iboald ;  although,  therefore,  he  changes  the  will  of  man  to  another 
direction,  nevertheless,  by  his  almighty  power,  he  causes  that  man 
dKRild  freely  will  the  change  which  he  experiences  ;^  and  thus  all  coih 
ilnint  is  removed.  For  to  suppose  otherwise,  that  the  man  willed  not 
Sie  change  which  is  a  change  m  his  will,  would  involve  a  contradiction.^ 

We  recognize  the  profound  and  acute  discernment  of  Raymund  Lull, 
in  his  mode  of  treating  these  subjects ;  but  in  his  case  also  it  is  plainly 
nparent  that,  in  seeking  to  vindicate  freedom,  he  is  driven,  in  spite 
of  himself,  by  the  monistic  tendency  of  his  speculation,  into  the  denial 
of  it.  He  too,  like  Thomas  Aquinas,  distinguishes  two  different  points 
of  view  in  which  things  may  be  contemplated ;  first j  as  they  subsist 
■fter  an  eternal  mode  in  God,  or  in  the  idea  which  is  one  with  God ; 
moondy  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  temporal  evolution.  ^'  The 
world  and  its  parts  existed  from  eternity  in  the  divine  reason,  by  the 
ideft  or  the  ideas ;  for  the  divine  reason  suffers  nothing  of  its  essence, 
end  of  the  essence  of  its  attributes,  to  pass  without  itself,®  so  the  seal, 
which  is  impressed  on  wax,  or  the  image  reflected  in  a  mirror,  remains 
in  itself  the  same,  When  Gt)d  created  the  world,  nothing  that  belongs 
to  the  bemg  of  the  idea  was  transferred,  in  this  act  of  creating,  without 
himself;  else  this  idea  would  be  subject  to  change,  would  not  remain 
flie  eternal  one,  which  is  impossible,  since  this  idea  is  God  himself.^ 
But  God  willed  that,  from  nothing,  should  be  created  that  which  he  had 

yAtMiy  necesse  est,  qaod  sint  in  ipso  ejas  *  Ut  virtntem  agendi  sibi  ministret  et 

mteUigere  et  quod  omnia  in  co  sint  secun-  ipso  operantc  iiberum  arbitriam  agat. 

dam  modum  intclligibilem.    Nam  omne,  '  Sentcnt  lib.  i,  Distinct  25,   Quaest  i, 

qnod  est  in  aitero,  est   in  eo   secundum  Artie  i. 

nodum  ejus  in  quo    est.     Summa,    p.  «  Etiamsi  votuntatem  horoinis  in  aliud 

i,    Quaest.   xiv,   Artie  v.     God    knows  mntet,  nihilominus  tamcn  hoc  sua  omnipo- 

an  things  in  sc  ipso,  in  quantum  esseo-  tentia  facit,  ut  illud,  in  quod  mntatnr,  volon- 

tU  soa  continet  similitudinem  alioram  ab  tarie  veiit 

ipta  The  scicntia  Dei  non  causa  mali,  sed  *  Sentent  lib.  i,  Distinct  25,  Quaest  i , 

boni,  per  quod  cognoscitur  malum.  L.  c  Artie,  iii. 

Artie.  X.  *  Nihil  extra  mittente. 

^  Ita  tamen,  ^uod  in  nnoquoquo  secun-  ^  Idea  esset  alterate.  et  aQ|L|e<«rin,  qnod 

dnm  ejus  oonditionem.  est  impossibile,  qimm  ''* — 

YOL.  lY.  41 
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with  himself,  from  eternity,  by  the  idea  ;i  and  what  he  wiDed, 
almighty  power  could  perfbrm.  That  which  exists,  after  an  eteml 
manner,  in  him,  could  not  pass  into  tiie  forms  of  quantity,  time,  molML* 
We  must,  accordingly,  distinguish  between  created  being,  as  such,  asil 
unfolds  itself  and  appears  in  time,  and  as  it  exists,  nmply  in  and  ttx 
itself,  comprehended  by  the  divine  Tnsdom  finom  eternity.'  And  that 
which  divine  wisdom  conceives,  after  an  immediate  manner,  is  the  idea^* 
God's  creative  and  his  preservmg  agency  are  to  be  distinguished  iroa 
each  other  only  as  immediate  and  mediated  agencies.  As  all  thingji 
must,  alike,  be  referred  back  to  God's  creative  power,  whether  tbit 
power  be  exerted  directiy,  as  in  the  creation  ftvm  nothing,  or  through 
creatures  as  its  instruments ;  so,  creation  and  preservation  are  & 
same.5  Xhe  intermediate  instrument  of  Grod's  preserving  agency  b 
the  implanted  vis  conservativa  residing  in  things,  to  which  all  odier 
agencies  coming  from  without  are  only  subservient.^'  This  distinctioD, 
between  the  immediate  and  the  mediate  agency  of  Ck)d,  he  empbji 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  doctrine  of  predestination.®  ^^  The 
predestinated  is,  in  idea,  God  himself ;  since  the  idea  and  God  are  flie 
same :  this  predestmation  is,  therefore,  infallible  and  immutaUe.  Bot 
predestination,  so  far  as  it  concerns  a  created  man,  is  something  eba. 
And  although  the  new-created  man  is  not,  in  essence,  different  firon 
the  man  of  the  idea,  yet  he  differs  from  the  same,  in  so  &r  as  a  crested 
man  exists  under  the  forms  of  quantity,  space,  and  time  ;  and,  in  tiui 
regard,  his  salvation  is  not  a  necessarv  thing,  for  God  works  here  by 
the  way  of  means.  He  predestinated  Peter  through  the  merit  of  hk 
good  works,  as  he  gives  warmth  by  means  of  the  sun  and  fire.  So 
was  it,  also,  with  the  perdition  of  Judas  ;  all  depends,  here,  upon  our 
having  regard  to  middle  causes,  so  as  not  to  impinge  on  the  dirine 
order  and  rectitude.'^  The  human  mind  may  present  a  thing  as  ques- 
tionable, conceive  of  it  as  possible,  which  cannot  be  so  contemplated  in 
the  divine  mind,  where  the  question  falls  null  of  itself,  since  it  bek>Dgi 
to  a  case  that  cannot  once  be  supposed,  in  relation  to  thought  in  Grod. 
What  man  conceives  as  possible,  viewed  from  the  position  of  bare 
abstract  thought,  is  a  thing  that  can  find  no  place  in  the  chain  of  actusl 


*  Scd  (livina  voluntas  voluit,  quod  de  ni-  *  Et  quia  creatio  ita  est  per  creare  crea* 

hilo  ej^set  creatuin  hoc,  quod  ab  acterno  tnram,  quae  conscrvat   aliam   crcatttnui, 

habuit  per  ideam.  sicut  e»t  per  crcarc  illam  creaturain  conaer 

'  Respecting  time  and  space,  he  explains  vatam,  ergo  sequitur  quod  exeatio  et  cott- 

himself  in  the  liber  contcniplationis  in  I)e-  scrvatio  sint  idem.   Qu.  xxxviii. 

um,  vol.  iii,  lib.  iv,  Distinct.  38,  c.  cclxvii,  •  Vide  Quaest.  super  lib.  Scntent  i,  Qfc 

t.  x,  f.  141.    As  the  union  of  matter  and  xxxiii. 

form  constitutes  body,  so  potence  and  act  '  Thus  we  must  distinglli^h  ana  praedesti- 

constitute  time.    Time  is  ttie  intermediate  natio,  quae  est  Deus,  et  alia  pracde^tiDatio, 

between  potential   and  actual  being.    Be-  quae  eat  effectus,  et  in  novo  csubjecto  so*- 

cause  in  (rod  all  is  actus,  therefore  in  him  tentata  ct  crcata,  et  hoc  sine  mntatioM 

there  is  no  time.  divini  intcUectus,  qui  non  mntatnr  per  »- 

'  Ens  creatum  secundum  hoc,  quod  est  um  effectum,  cum   suus   eflW'tus  non  Bt 

simpliciter  ])er  se  simpliciter  comprehcn-  novus  in   quantum  idea,    sed  est  Dons 

sum  ab  aetemo  per  divinam  sapientiam.  quoad  scipsum,  cum  ex  nihil  dc  doto  sit 

*  See    Quaest.    super    lib.    Scntent.  i,  productus. 
Qu.  xxvii,  0pp.  t  iv,  f.  27. 
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nmitence."^  In  his  work,  entitled  (hntemplatio  in  Deum^  he  endeavors 
to  diow  that  neither  predestination  nor  foreknowledge  (^praescire),  on 
tlie  part  of  God,  carries  with  it  any  force  of  constnunt,  since  this  would 
fluid  in  contradiction  with  the  divine  attributes  of  wisdom,  justice,  etc. 
•^The  palm-tree,  by  the  course  of  nature,  yields  dates ;  the  apple-tree, 
•liples;  so  one  man,  Peter,  by  freewill,  by  his  own  unconstrained 
flfteolty  and  merit,  brings  forth  good  lyorks ;  and  another,  William,  by 
Ik  nature  equally  unconstnuned,  evil  works.  As  the  cause  in  one  case 
ii  the  course  of  nature,  in  the  difference  of  the  two  trees,  so  the  cause 
ht  ttie  other  is  a  course  of  nature  of  another  sort,  in  the  difference  of 
tlie  two  men.^  But  while  nature,  in  the  case  of  the  two  trees,  neces* 
ritates  (canMtringiC)  them  to  yield  different  fruits,  each  after  its  kind, 
there  is,  in  the  case  of  man,  no  such  natural  necessity  constraining  him 
to  bring  forth  good  or  evil  works,  because  here  nature  takes  up  free- 
tlBl.  He  continually  comes  back  upon  the  point,  that  predestination 
4oee  not  exclude  second  causes, — that  it  is  a  mistaken  respect  for 
fivine  wisdom,  which  leads  men  to  ascribe  too  much  force  to  predesti- 
Mfion.^  If  the  misunderstood-doctrine  of  predestination  makes  a  man 
M^igent  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  avoiding  of  sin,  it  were  better 
MiAt  he  had  not  meddled  with  it.'  As  one  who,  unknowingly,  sows  seeds 
lAdeh  have  lost  their  vitality,  considers  the  seed  productive,  when  it  le 
BOi  80,  and  supposes  that  possible,  therefore,  which  in  fact  is  not  so  ;^ 
■I  two  individuals,  of  whom  one  is  predestined  to  salvation,  the  other  to 
perdition,  not  knowing  to  what  they  are  predestined,  both  believe  ther 
MKve  everiasting  happiness  and  perdition  within  their  control;  ana, 
because  they  consider  this  to  be  possible,  there  is  in  them  an  uncon- 
•Inuned  fireewill.  As  the  sower  supposes  that  wheat  will  grow  from 
fte  spoiled  seed,  while  however  only  that  becomes  actual  which  is 
determined  beforehand  in  the  seed ;  so  Peter  and  William  arrive  at 
fte  end  to  which  they  are  predestined  by  means  of  what  they  actually 
ibj  notwithstanding  they  suppose  that  to  be  possible  to  them,  potentur 
dKUTj  which  is  impossible  to  them  both  potentialiter  and  aciualiter.*^ 
Be  18  aware  of  the  mischievous  practical  consequences  which  might  be 
drawn  from  this  comparison,  but  justifies  himself  by  saying  that  interest 
fir  tlie  truth  compelled  him  to  write  thus.^    ''  All  the  works  done'  by 

'^Qnod  Dens  non  possit  damnare  Pc-  habeat,  est,  quia  facit  honorem  et  revoren- 

B,  nee  salvare  Judam,  et  tale  non  posse  tiam  tuae  perfectac  sapientiae  imaginando, 

est  ens  rcale,  sed  intentionale  in  ha-  omnia,  quae  fuerunt  et  sunt  et  erant,  opor- 

intellectn,  cnm  Dcus  sicut  non  diligit  tere  esse,  sicut  ab  ipsa  sciuntur. 

ne  Judam  et  damnare  Fetrum,  sic  non  *  Quo  plus  cognitio  praedestinationis  in- 

iMalUgit  damnare  Petrum  et  salvare  Jn-  trat  in  memoriam  et  inteilectum  hominia, 

im.  Qaaest  xxxvi  eo  plus  debilitatur  voluntas,  eo  quod  prae- 

*  Vol.  iii,  lib.  iv,  Distinct  38,  c.  odxr,  destinatio  sit  nimis  grave  onos  memoriae 
1 S,  f.  135.  et  intellectni  et  per  debiliutem  voluntatia 

*  In  ai^ima  radonali  formantur  diversa  fit  homo  piger  in  faciendo  bonnm  et  evi- 
eptnt  aecondam  formam,  uua  recipinntnr  tando  malnm. 

<mlttaiii  pmedictae,  quae  fbrmantur  acci-  *  FoL  142. 

ontaliter  ad  bona  opera  vel  ad  mala  ratione  ^  Qoia  istnd  exemplnm  dat  pericnlosam 

eeddentinmseparabilium^quaeeveninntiis.  tignificationem,  id  hoc,  quod  P^^^^P^^ 

^  Ratio,  quare  homo  dat  praedestina-  nocere,qnamprodesse,propi               " 

tioiii  majorem  vim  et  potestatem,  qnam  ipsa  ter  ponitur  et  icribitar  a 
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BoDy  ilie  i^t  also  is  present,  although  the  sensible  instrument  may  fail 
^executing  ttiat  mtention."  But  it  is  easy  to  see  with  how  little  pro- 
l^iety  the  example  could  be  em{)loyed  for  the  purpose  which  Lull  had 
II  view,  of  proving  that  predestination  generally  had  not  the  force  of 
JMsbraint,  and  did  not  destroy  freedom  of  the  will ;  for  predestination 
•erttinly  refers  not  barely  to  tfie  outward  action,  but  also  to  the  inward 
teriiininntion  of  the  wiUJ  For  the  rest,  he  expresses  the  conviction 
Wi,  in  this  doctrine,  the  discursive  development  falls  very  far  short 
ff  tiie  intuition.'  And  so  he  concludes  this  whole  exposition,  with  the 
Ifology,  quod  noster  intdlectus  ipsam  melim  tnteUigatj  quam  tiostra 
muualitas  potuerit  icribere. 

.  From  theology  we  now  pass  to  anthropology,  and  shall  consider  the 
kfher  prosecution  of  the  doctrine  concerning  man*s  primeval  state, 
micenjaDg  the  fall,  and  its  consequences. 

In  antIux>poIogy,  we  must  trace  forward  the  threads  of  development 
pom  the  earlier  periods  into  the  present  age,  in  order  to  have  a  ridbt 
IBiderstanding  of  its  history.  Important  in  their  consequences,  in  this 
pagard,  were  the  opposite  views  that  arose  during  the  Pela^an  contro- 
fwnies,  which  related,  not  barely  to  the  present  condition  of  human 
mature,  to  the  acknowledgment  or  denial  of  its  need  of  redemption, 
but  also  to  the  relation  of  human  nature  and  of  the  created  spirit,  in 
HMlf  considered,  to  Qoi ;  the  acknowledgment  or  denial  of  a  moral 
aatonomy  of  human  nature.  Augustm  had  applied  the  distinction  of 
aatoral  and  supernatural,  not  merely  to  the  condition  of  Men  man,  but 
fdao  toman  in  his  primeval  state  ;  he  had  proceeded  on  the  supposition 
Ibat  man,  from  the  be^nnmg,  needed  communion  with  God,  in  order 
Id  attain  to  the  realization  of  that  likeness  to  God  for  which  his  nature 
jns  destined,  and  hence  he  made  use  of  the  term  gratia^  m  this  sense, 
firan  in  relation  to  the  primeval  state  of  man.  Accordingly,  this  view 
paised  over  into  the  theology  of  the  present  period. 

Anselm  controverts^  the  Peladan  definition  of  freewill,  as  being 
tlie  fiu^ulty  of  choice  between  good  and  evil.  ^^  The  capability  of  chooa- 
lag  the  last  could  not  possibly,  as  he  thought,  be  one  of  the  necessarv 
aliaracters  of  this  conception ;  for  such  a  definition  must,  though  dif- 
ftvences  might  occur  in  its  application,  admit  of  being  applied,  in  a 
certain  degree,  to  all  objects  to  which  the  thing  denoted  by  this  con- 
aeption  is  to  be  attributed.  But  this  character  would  not  apply  to 
time,  to  whom  we  must  ascribe  freedom  in  the  highest  sense,  namely, 
Ood,  and  the  spirits  of  the  blessed.  And  the  further  a  being  is  advanced 
XXL  his  moral  development,  the  farther  removed  must  he  be  from  the 
yossibility  of  choosing  evU.  A  character  which  diminishes  freedom 
when  added,  and  increases  it  when. absent,  cannot  then  possibly  form 

'  Qnia  rootiya  inteUectaalis   est  prior  itrinfferet,  tone  earn  obligaret  ad  nolendum 

•HMiiali,  eat  meritam  in  inteUectaali,  et  licet  occidere  Joannem  eo  qaod  sit  praedestiiuip 

leaaiialit  non  oocidat  Joannem,  intellecta-  torn  Onlielmo,  non  occidere  enm,  f.  147. 
■Hi  jam  est  in  peccato  et  culpa,  eo  qaod,        '  Quia  ista  ret  in  rerbo  eV  in  tcriptara 

jnda  praedesttnatio  earn  conntringat,  te  ob-  non  potest  ita  bene  manifestari,  sicat  est  in* 

qgat  ad  pecratam  per  liberam  yolnntatem,  intellectti,  f.  136. 
quia,  si  praedestimuio  earn  obligaret  et  con-       '  In  Us  dialogue,  Do  libero  arbUrio^ 

41* 
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powers,  and  made  conditional  on  the  employment  of  them^-^  a  commth 
nication  which  they  need  in  order  to  reach  their  ultimate  destination* 
This  distinction,  already  lying  at  bottom  in  the  previous  dogmatic  sych 
terns,  would  therefore,  when  once  clearly  brought  out,  be  genendlj 
recognized.  It  was  so  brought  out  by  Hugo  a  bt.  Victore.  He  dis- 
tinguishes grace,  for  instance,  in  the  wider  sense,  as  denoting  the 
universal  divine  influence  (^concursus^  on  which  all  creaturely  action 
constantly  depends, —  without  which  the  powers  originally  bestowed 
on  rational  creatures  cannot  operate, —  and  grace,  in  the  more  re- 
stricted sense,  as  something  supervening  to  those  original  powers  of 
nature  through  a  new  divine  communication,  whereby  tibey  are  exalted. 
This  dbtinction  having  been  once  cleariy  expressed,  the  question  next 
ftrose,  For  what,  in  man's  primitive  state,  did  grace,  in  the  wider 
sense,  suffice ;  and  for  what  did  he  need  grace,  in  the  more  restricted 
sense  ?  Hugo  answered  :^  ^^  The  former  sufficed  to  keep  man  from 
fidling,  with  his  free  will,  from  tiie  position  where  he  was  placed  by 
the  origmal  constitution  of  his  nature.  But  to  actual  righteousness, 
the  actual  accomplishment  of  good  works  and  progress  therein,  he 
could  not  attain  without  some  new  supervening  grace.'  Before  sin, 
man  was  able  by  his  free  will,  with  the  assistance  of  that  common  grace, 
to  avoid  evil ;  but  he  needed  grtxtia  cooperanSj  in  order  to  perform 
anything  poatively  good.  But  after  the  fall,  he  needed  not  only  grch 
Ha  eodjperansj  but  also  gratia  operans.^*  Peter  Lombard  attributes  to 
the  first  man  a  free  will  wholly  uncorrupt,  and  all  the  natural  powers 
of  the  soul  in  their  full  puritv  and  vigor.^  This  freewill  wills  that 
which  is  good,  but  after  a  feeble  manner,  until  the  help  of  divine  grace 
supervenes,  by  which  first  the  efficaciter  veUe  is  imparted  to  it.  Peter 
of  Poictiers^  makes  the  image  of  God  refer  to  those  spiritual  powers 
bestowed  on  man  at  creation,  by  the  right  use  of  which  he  might 
have  attained  to  the  realization  of  likeness  to  Ood.  But  in  order  to 
this  it  was  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  bona  gratuita  should 
supervene  to  the  bonis  naturaHbiu,^  Man  was  created  for  likeness  to 
God,  inasmuch  as  his  spiritual  nature  was  so  constituted  as  to  render 
him  capable  of  receiving  those  higher  goods,  and  of  forming  himself 
to  the  virtues  proceeding  therefrom.^  He  distinguishes  in  the  prime- 
val state  two  conditions,  one  before  and  the  other  after  the  bestow- 
ment  of  grace.'' 

This  distinction  of  natural  and  supernatural,  applied  to  man's  origi- 

'  Samma  SentenL  tract,  iii,  c  vii.  consciousness  of  the  church,  since  he  re- 

*  Sine  apDosita  {^ratia.  markn :  Cum  creft9;(et  Deus  ad  imaginem 
'  Lib.  ii,  l)i8tinct.  xxiv:    Lil>erta9  arbi-    suam  hominem,  coepit  ilium  inionnaro  ad 

trii  ab  omni  bibe  ct  comipteia  immunis  a^  simiiUudinem  suam.  Non  enim  crcando,  sed 

que  voluntatU  rectitude  ct  omnium  natura-  injormando  |)crducit  Deus  homincm  ad  si- 

lium  potcntiarum  animae  sinccritas  atque  militndincm  suam.    De  victoria  verbi  Dei 

Tiva«:itai*.  lib.  ii,  c.  vii. 

*  P.  ii,  c.  ix,  Scntent.  •  Ad  hahilitatcm  suscipiendi  bona  gra- 

*  Also,  the  mystical  theologian,  abbot    tuita,  quia  foetus  est  aptus  suMripere  virta- 
Rnpertof  Deutz  (TulticuKis),  bean  testimo-    tes.  non  tamen  staiim  habuii. 

nyto  tliis  distinction,  which  was  still  furth-        ^  Duo  status,  unns,  in  qon  nmt^  babatt 
er  prosecuted   by  the  speculative  theolo-    mtiam,  qua  posset  proflcor  ^ 

giaoa,  ai  one  grounded  in  the  nnivvnl    nalNiilgi«tfaun,qiiApotnilf 
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first,  hi  its  development  out  of  itself ;  and  that  the  Ugher  formation 
(iftformatioi)  by  grace,  should  then  be  commmiicated  to  it^  in  order 
fliat  man  might  be  led  to  the  sense  of  what  grace  is,  as  a  gift  of  Ood; 
might  be  tanght  to  distinguish  such  effects  as  proceed  from  this,  the 
supernatural,  firom  the  barely  natural.  There  is  a  manifestation,  of 
divine  wisdom  in  the  way  in  which  man  is  conducted  along,  throu^ 
various  stages  of  development  towards  perfection.  The  goodness  of 
QkhSl  shines  fortii  in  this,  that  in  communicating  himself  to  man  he  ish 
parts  to  him  not  only  single  operations  of  grace,  but  also  the  capacity, 
m  a  certain  sense,  of  independent  cooperation ;-» the  divine  life  con^ 
•idered  as  somethmg  independent,  and  animating  the  individuality  of 
character.  He  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  their  concep- 
tion of  grace,  make  the  important  distinction  between  isolated  effect 
of  the  divine,  the  supernatural,  isolated  notions  of  the  higher  life,  par- 
ticular higher  ^fts,  and  the  divine  life  as  a  principle  ennobling  the 
whole  individuality  of  character ;  that  from  which  a  new  character 
proceeds, —  the  individual  wholly  interpenetrated  with  a  divine  life,-— 
the  distinction  between  a  gratia  ffratis  dataj  and  a  gratum  facieMi"-^ 
such  grace  as  first  renders  the  man  well-pleasing  to  Ood.  This  perfect 
communication  of  God  was  to  be  made  conditional  on  the  right  use  of 
nature.  It  is  a  universal  law  that,  in  nature,  a  certain  preparation 
and  receptivity  for  the  communication  of  grace  is  required.^  Hence, 
£prace  was  not  created  in  man,  but  kept  in  store  until,  by  the  use  of 
reason,  he  had  become  in  a  certain  sense  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  the  same.'  Merit,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  that  on 
the  ground  of  which  something  may  be  claimed  as  a  due,  a  mer^ 
Hum  de  condignoy  could  certainly  find  no  place  here ;  as  must  be 
evident,  indeed,  from  the  incommensurate  relation  between  things 
divine  and  natural ;  but  doubtiess,  there  might  be  a  meritum  de  conr' 
grwo  (jcongndtj  id  quod  cangruit'),  a  ^mp  nqinw^  in  perfect  accord* 
ance  with  the  laws  of  the  moral  oider  of  the  world,  a  merit  constitut- 
ing the  condition  under  which  God  has  found  it  befitting  to  bestow  his 
grace.  80  here  the  principle  already  appears,  that  the  bestowment  of 
grace  is  always  conditioned  on  the  use  made  of  it  by  fireewill.  Pure 
nature  stood  as  yet  in  no  opposition  to  the  divine ;  the  latter  was  simply 
wanting  to  the  perfection  of  nature ;  nature  was  informU  negative  not 
privative.  The  divine  found  still  a  clear  place  for  its  action ;  it  had  as  yet 
no  opposition  to  overcome.  Nothing  was  needed  as  yet  but  a  gratia  tf>- 
formaiM  ;  no  gratia  refarmane.  Now  as  it  respects  the  exact  relation  sub* 
sisting  between  the  state  oipura  naturaUa  and  that  otgraUa^  Alexander 
of  Hales  by  no  means  limits  this  first  state  of  man  to  ins  ethical  position* 
The  purely  human  is  to  him  by  no  means  the  merely  moral  part  of 
man's  nature :  for  he  assumes  tiie  relation  to  God  as  one  implanted 
originally  in  human  nature.  This  relation,  grounded  in  the  very 
essence  of  the  creature,  as  such,  must  reveal  itself  in  man  as  simply 


*  DtuB  secondum  legem  commnnem  re-    tionem  ex  parte  naturae  ad 
qnirit  aliquam  praeparationeni  et  disposi-    aUcni  gratiaiD. 
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By  virtae  of  this  immediate  relation  to  Ood,  they  are  capable  of  com- 
iDimion  with  God,  and  God  can  hold  communion  with  them  (idea  capax 
^U8  est  vd  e  eonverno).  Therefore  they  are  destined  to  become  like 
him ;  and  they  carry  withm  them,  from  the  beginning,  the  light  of  God's 
coantenance.^  Because  the  rational  creature  is  in  a  certain  sense  all 
things,  and  is  so  created  as  to  embrace  within  himself  the  images  of  all 
tilings,  as  to  receive  all  thmgs  into  himself  intellectually,  therefore  may 
it  be  said,  that  as  the  universe  represents  God  in  a  sensuous,  so  the 
rational  creature  represents  him  in  an  intellectual  totality.^  Bonaven- 
tura  also  adopts  the  above-mentioned  distinction  between  the  image  of 
God,  and  likeness  to  God.  The  former,  he  refers  more  particularly 
to  intellectual  qualities  '^  the  latter,  to  the  heart  or  feelings,  the  bent 
of  the  will,  frt)m  which  proceeds  love  to  God,  the  means  above  all 
others  whereby  man  becomes  like  him.^  The  '^  intellect "  should  there- 
fore be  governed  by  the  *'*'  affections."  He  recognizes,  it  is  true,  in 
the  ori^nal  pure  nature,  an  aptitude  for  blessedness  ;^  but  he  supposes, 
that  in  order  to  an  actual  receptivity  for  it,  a  supernatural  meaium  is 
required,  a  supernatural  faculty  must  be  bestowed  on  man.®  The  dis- 
tinction here  explained  of  a  twofold  meaning  of  grace  Qfratia^y  the 
inworking  of  Goa  by  means  of  the  natural  chain  of  causes  and  effects, 
and  the  supematurd  operation  by  which  nature  is  provided  with  new 
aad  higher  powers,^  of  a  twofold  love  to  God,  that  grounded  in  the 
natural  relation  of  the  creature  to  God  as  the  lughest  good  and  end  of 
the  creation,  and  a  supernatural  love  required  as  t^e  means  to  the 
sapematural  end,®  —  this  distinction  also  passed  over  to  the  great 
teachers  of  the  following  age. 

But  what  constitutes  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  doctrine  of  Thomas 
as  compared  with  that  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  forms  an  important 
moment,  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  gradually-developed  difference 
in  the  theology  of  the  two  monkish  orders,  is,  that  the  former  did  not 
suppose  in  man's  original  state  two  conditions,  or  positions,  separated 
from  each  other  in  the  order  of  time,  the  first,  that  of  the  pura  fuxtun 
raliay  left  to  itself,  the  second,  that  where  *'  grace  "  was  tfestowed  on 
man,  in  consideration  of  his  faithful  employment  of  the  pura  naturaUa; 

'  Propter  hoc  fert  in  se  a  sna  origine  sufficiens   ordo   ad   actum,   Distinct  19, 

lumen  vnltos  dirini.  Artie,  iii,  Quaest  L 

'  Qaia  rationalis  creatura  et  inteUectos  '  As  Thomas  Aquinas  expresses  himself^ 

qnodam  modo  est  omnia,  et  omnia  nata  the  divinum  adjutorium,  sine  qno  nee  lapif 

sunt  ibi  scribi  et  imprimi  omniumque  sim-  in  esse  conservaretur  nee  deorsum  tenderet, 

ilitndines  depingi,  ideo,  sicut  totom  uni-  similiter  etiam  nee  humana  nature  sine  eo 

rersnm  repraesentat   l>eum    in   quadam  vel  consistcre  potest  vel  rectum  motnm 

totalitate  sensibili,  sic  creature  retionalis  voluntatis  habere,  and  the  donum  natura> 

eum    repraesentat   in    quadam    totalitate  libus  superadditum. 

•pirituah,  nata  alia  in  se  spiritualiter  con-  *  In  tne  words  of  Thomas,  the  principle: 

tmere.  Nulla   creature   retionalis   potest   habere 

'  Virtus    cognitiva,    potentia     cognos-  motum   voluntatis    ordinatum   ad    illam 

cendL  beatitudinem,  nin  mota  a   •upematurali 

*  yirtus  affectira,  potentia  diligendi,  agcnte,  i.  e.  auxilium  gratiae.  Thedistinc- 
qualitas  in  qua  principaliter  assimilatur  tion  between  the  natureliter  diligere  penin, 
anima  Deo,  est  in  voluntate  sive  affectione.  in  quantum  est  principium  naturalis  ene 

*  The  aptitudo.  and  the  conversio  ad  Deum,  in  onantaa 

*  The  dispotitio  sufficiens  et  propinqua,  est  iMmtifi^*^*  per  tnae  essentiaA  Tiiiianw%  -J^ 
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)t  as  his  moral  character,  if  he  had  remained  obedient  to  the  divine 
li  would  have  been  transmitted  to  all.^  He  therefore  distinguishes 
H^atum  naturale  from  peccatum  personale^  —  the  former  being  so 
led,  —  not  as  though  it  were  grounded  in  the  essence  of  the  nature, 
t  because  it  goes  with  it  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  that  nature.' 
is  connection  of  ideas  is  exhibited  with  remarkable  distinctness  in 
\  work  which  Odo  of  Toumay,  the  person  whose  change  from  a 
ilosopher  to  a  theologian  we  have  described  on  a  former  page,  has 
itten  on  this  doctrine.^ 

In  the  Anthropology  of  Abelard,  we  find  the  same  unsettled  conflict 
tween  contending  elements,  which  is  so  apparent  everywhere  in  his 
K>logy,  the  conflict  between  the  subjective  bent  of  his  mind,  as  it 
1  developed  itself  out  of  the  man,  and  the  force  of  the  church 
strine  pressing  upon  him  from  without.  What  he  has  thrown  out 
re  and  there  on  this  doctrine  in  his  works  on  theology,^  in  his  ScUo 
ipsuTrij  and  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
rtainly  cannot  be  jomed  together  in  a  logically  coherent  system ; 
1  he  himself  was  compelled  to  resort  to  far-fetched  expedients, 
ich  could  not  possibly  satisfy  any  thinking  mind,  in  order  to  avoid 
itradictions,  which  he  could  not  conceal  finom  himself.  In  his  lit- 
J  imderstanding  of  the  facts  related  in  Genesis,  he  agreed  with 
igustin  and  Pelagius,  in  the  isolated,  empirical,  and  abstract  views 
the  understanding  which  he  followed,  we  see  the  spirit  of  Pelagius, 
her  than  that  of  Augustin.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  it 
lid  not  appear  so  very  grave  a  fault  to  him,  that  the  first  man, 
xperienced  in  moral  conflicts,  by  giving  way  to  the  enticements  of 
iBual  appetite,  which  in  itself  considered  was  an  innocent  thing, 
raid  bo  betrayed  into  transgression  of  the  divine  law,  on  the  first 
il  to  which  he  was  exposed.  And  the  more  inclined  he  was  to 
ok  lightly  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  this  act,  the  more  abhorrent 
8  it  to  his  reason  to  derive  from  it  so  great  and  general  a  conse- 
snco  as  that  all  men  must  thereby  be  liable  to  condemnation.^ 
len  he  went  on  the  principle,  that  a  violation  of  the  divine  law,  such 
least  as  had  been  owing  to  an  inculpable  ignorance,  could  not  be 
puted  as  sin,  when  he  considered  the  opposition  between  reason  and 
ise  as  belonging  necessarily  to  the  organism  of  human  nature,  and 
iflict  as  something  required,  in  order  to  the  realization  of  virtue,  it 
easy  to  see,  that  from  these  premises  followed  conclusions  which 
i8t  lead  to  an  entirely  different  view  of  man's  original  state,  and  of 
\  first  sin,  from  that  held  by  Augustin  and  the  church.  Hence,  too, 
was  inclined  to  interpret  the  passage  in  llomans,  5 :  12  (the  in 
?,   wliich,   following   the   authority  of  Augustin,   theologians  were 

Humana  natnra,  quae  sic  erat  in  Adam        ^  Unum  delictum  ncc  magnum  alioram 

if  at  nihil  de  ilia  extra  ilium  essct  comparatione  in  cp.  ad  lioman,  lib.  ii,  p. 

Oaouiam    propter   ejus  corruptionem  588.    Quantum    sit   crudele   et   summaa 

1  ilia  assumitur.  bonitati  Dei  incon^uum,  qui  salvare  magis 

De  peccato  originali  libri  trcs.  qaara  perdcre  animas    desiderata  ""* 

In  a  copy  of  the  lectures  published  by  peccato  parentis  tilium  damnet,  "^ 

)f.   Rheinwald,   thia    doctrine   is    not  ejus  minime  jnstitiA  talraret 

eliedatalL  ^ 
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'tecustomed  to  explain  as  relating  to  a  transfer  of  Adam^s  ffonft  to  d 
Ub  posterilnr),  as  meanm|;  nmply,  that  ilie  pnnisbinent  of  Adam's  A 
had  passed  upon  all  ;i  in  defending  whidi  mtorpretvtiQiiy  he  msinp 
tained  that  the  term  on  was  nsed  mefamjmieally,  the  Damsfamenl  tf 
rin  only  hdng  intended  by  it.s  But  on  the  other  hano,  he  rsmuuii 
honnd  nnder  Sie  fetters  of  the  church  STStem.  He  could  not  east  df 
the  theory^  that  all  continued  subject  to  those  ponidiinenti  flnt  hai 
passed  upon  them  from  Adam ;  and,  indeed,  in  order  to  fine  ImneV 
^m  it,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  assame  an  entiMf 
dilforent  position  towards  the  church  doctrine  of  his  time,  and  to  nob 
a  £Eur  more  thoroudi  and  resolute  application  of  the  thonghte  wUeh  te 
had  expressed.  But  resolved  as  he  was  to  hdd  ftst  on  tte  abors 
detorminations  of  the  church  doctrine,  while  at  the  same  taneb 
refused  to  admowledge  the  common  doctrine  conoenung  original  gdk 
and  ori^al  sin,'  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that,  from  Us  offi 
•p<nnt  of  yiew  (which  would  not  allow  him  to  acknowledge  the  nijBto- 
iiouB  connection  between  the  development  of  the  entire  iaee  and  oitf- 
mal  sin) ,  God  must  appear  only  so  much  the  more  as  a  bdng  who  aoM 
arbitrarily  and  unjustly.  Thus  he  was  driven  from  ration^usm  to  Al 
most  abrupt  supematuralism,  fiJlmg  back  as  tiie  last  resort  npon  Ai 
uilinuted  will  of  the  Creator,  who  may  dispose  dThis  creatorea  wondr 
kg  to  his  own  pleasure.  He  thinks  that  those  who  are  poniriied  wiflh- 
out  any  guilt  dl  their  own,  can  no  more  complain,  than  the  Imttei, 
which  God  has  appomted  for  the  service  of  man,  can  enter  mto  Jodg- 
ment  with  him.  He  goes  to  the  extreme  of  malung  the  distinction  « 
right  and  wrong  to  depend  on  the  dime  will;^  a  representation 
which,  it  is  evident,  directly  contradicts  his  doctrine  of  God's  omnipo- 
tence, explained  on  a  former  page.  But  he  turns  about  a»n,  aod 
attempts  to  justify,  though  in  a  very  unsatisfieu^tory  manner,  £e  good- 
ness of  God  in  proceeding  after  this  manner.  Children  which  sofir 
solely  on  account  of  the  first  sin,  which  remain  excluded  from  baptisaii 
would  only  be  ponished  in  the  mildest  way,  in  a  degree  suited  to  their 
condition,  in  not  being  suffered  ever  to  attain  to  the  intuition  of  Ood. 
And  God  would  so  order  events,  that  those  cUldren  only  would  be  sob- 

^*ected  to  this  lot,  and  die  unbaptized,  which,  had  they  lived  longer,  would, 
>y  their  offences  and  crimes,  have  brought  upon  themselves  a  severer 
punishment ;  so  that,  in  comparison  with  Una  latter,  the  lot  which  thej 
actually  meet  with  is  rather  a  mitigation  of  their  doom.  Abelard  sajs 
that,  by  suspending  so  severe  a  punishment  on  account  of  so  trifling 
a  sin,  over  a  posterity  not  guilty  on  their  own  account,  God  designed 
to  express  his  abhorrence  of  all  fidn.^    Thus  could  he  unite  a  way  of 

I  Poenam  peccad  incnrreniiit  in  ep.  ad  Deus  creataram  soam  tractare  relit,  nnlliiis 

Boman.  lib.  ii,  p.  586.  injariao  potest  ai^.    Nee  malmn  afiooo 

*  L.  c.  p.  591.  modo  potest  did,  qood  joxta  efos  Toiaih 

'     *  Accordingly  he  says,  that  the  assertion,  tatem  nat    Noo  enim  aliter  bonnm  a  fuio 

the  children  sinned  in  Adam,  is  to  be  discemere  possumos,  nisi  quod  nos  at 

mnderstood  in  an  improper  sense ;  as  when  consentaneam  volitotati  et  in  plaoto  ^'m 

ir«  say  in  the  improper  sense,  that  a  tyrant  consistit.    Lib.  ii,  p.  595. 

■till  li ve«  in  his  a^atvn.   luc^^^^l.  *  Voloit  etlam  oatendera  in  priMi  «l 
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thinking  which  was  in  many  respects  altogether  rationalistic,  with  a 
subjugation  of  reason  under  the  yoke  of  a  blind  and  implicit  faith. 
For  the  rest,  those  peculiar  opinions  of  his  on  the  subject  of  original 
on  belonged,  as  we  see  from  Bernard's  tract  against  him,  with  the 
other  censurable  things  which  his  adversaries  found  in  his  writings. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  take  notice  of  them  in  his  Apology ;  but 
Ills  explanations  on  these  points  are  extremely  indefinite,  and  by  no 
means  contain  an  unreserved  confirmation  of  the  church  doctrine, 
since  he  gives  no  further  account  of  the  propagation  of  sin  and  punish- 
ment from  Adam,  than  by  saying  that  his  sin  was  the  origin  and  cause 
of  all  the  other  sins  that  followed  ;^  and  it  is  very  apparent  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  concerning  sins  of  ignorance 
that  he  was  extremely  reluctant  to  allow  that  the  divine  imputation 
would  be  extended  to  any  other  sins  of  ignorance  than  those  of  cul- 
pable ignorance ;  for  what  other  reason  had  he  for  adding  the  qual* 
ifying  word  "  especially."* 

After  the  separation  of  goodness  of  nature  and  of  grace,  bona  natvk^ 
rdlia  and  gratuitaj  in  man's  original  state,  had  become  more  clearly 
expressed,  the  explication  of  the  doctrine  of  ori^nal  sin  would  be 
determined  accordingly.  Thus,  Peter  Lombard  teaches,  that  man 
was  not  deprived  of  natural  goodness,  but  this  goodness  was  corrupted ; 
for,  had  the  former  been  the  case,  no  possibility  of  reformation  would 
have  been  left.  But  supernatural  goodness  was  wholly  removed  fr(nn 
bim.^ 

Thomas  Aquinas  declares,  it  is  true,  against  Traducianism ;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  he  says,  all  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  to  be 
considered  as  one  man,  by  reason  of  the  community  of  nature  received 
from  the  father  of  the  race.  Original  sin,  he  calls  a  disorderly  concK- 
tion  (inordinata  dispositio^j  which  originated  in  the  dissolution  of  that 
harmony,  in  which  consisted  the  essence  of  orimnal  righteousness,  the 
disorder  of  nature  Qanguor  naturae).  Negatively,  it  is  the  depriva- 
tion of  original  righteousness ;  positively,  the  disorderly  relation  of  the 
parts  of  the  soul  to  each  other  (^inordinata  dispositio  partium  animae). 

In  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  the  question  was  first  started  m 
the  twelfth  century,  whether  we  should  conceive  of  his  sinlessness  as  a 
po$9e  non  peccare^  or  a  non  posse  peccare^  the  former  having  been  the 
Opinion  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  the  latter,  that  of  Augustin.  An- 
Sefan^  says,  '^  Christ  could  have  sinned,  had  he  willed  to ;  but  he  could 
not  will  to  sin.  Such  a  will  would  have  stood  in  contradiction  with  his 
holiness.  There  was  a  moral  necessity  in  the  nature  of  the  God-man, 
which  does  not  exclude  freedom."  In  Abelard,  we  may  observe  also 
on  this  point  the  same  twofold  bent  which  has  just  before  been  alluded 
to.     The  rational  element  made  him  inclined  to  illustrate  the  union  of 


lioiio,  quam  ita  in  posteris,  nihil  adhac  '  Ex  Adam,  in  quo  omnes  peccarerant, 

merentibus,  vindicat,  quantum  onlncm  ab-  tarn  culpam  quam  poenam  noa  contraxisae 

horrot  iniquitatem  et  quantum  poenam  ma-  assero. 

Joribus  cuipiB  et  frequcntioribus  reservet,  *  See  above,  p.  494. 

si  hoc  icroel  commutsum  in  unius  pomi  re-  '  Naturalia  Iwna  non  detnu 

MrabUis  eta  ita  in  posteriM  punire  non  dif-  nipta,  giatuita  detracta. 

MBt    Lib-  n,  p.  596.  *  Car  Dens  bomo^WVk  il, «. 
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God  with  humanity  in  Christ  by  an  analogy  long  before  used,  Hd 
union  with  Qod  which  was  vouchsafed  to  holy  enlightened  men  and 
prophets.  What  was  a  transient  and  fragmentary  thmg  in  their  case, 
they  being  sometimes  filled,  at  others  forsaken,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,^' 
this  was  an  entire  and  constant  union  in  the  case  of  Chnst  alone,  like 
the  union  betwixt  soul  and  body.  As  all  motions  of  the  body  proceed 
from  the  soul,  so  the  soul  of  Christ  could  impart  no  other  motions  to 
his  body  than  those  inspired  in  it  by  the  word."^  Accordingly,  it  was 
an  important  point  with  him  to  give  prominence  to  the  purely  human 
element  in  Christ,  so  as  to  keep  clear  of  all  Docetic  illudons.  He 
supposes  that  as  freewill,  and  therefore  the  capability  of  sinning  or 
not  sinning,  belong  to  the  essence  of  human  nature,  so  we  may  venture 
to  ascribe  to  the  man  in  Christ  also,  abstractly  oonsidered  (zn  (Astraeto)^ 
only  the  posse  non  peccare.  By  a  non  posse  peccare  we  should  destroy 
the  essence  of  virtue,  which  is  grounded  in  neewill.3  In  so  £u*,  tibeO| 
as  we  contemplate  tlus  man  as  subsisting,  independently  for  himself, 
we  must  also  suppose  in  him  the  possibility  of  obuiing.  But  it  is  qmte 
another  thing,  when  we  conceive  of  the  man  as  one  united  with  God; 
and  when  we  speak  of  Christ  as  of  one  in  whom  deity  and  humanitT 
are  united,  we  can  but  predicate  of  him  absolutely  the  impossibility  of 
sinning.  In  opposition  to  some  exaggerated  statements  of  eminent 
ancient  fathers,  he  affirms  that  what  is  related  concerning  the  conffieta 
of  Christ  in  view  of  death,  the  feeling  of  sadness,  his  human  weakness 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  proper  sense.  Even  the  authority  of  An- 
gustin  could  not  shake  his  con^ction  on  this  point.  *^  Let  Augustia 
say  what  he  will,''  he  remarks,  "  we  affirm  that  as  Christ  took  on  him 
true  humanity,  so  too  he  had  the  real  defects  of  human  weakness.*'* 
Hugo  a  St.  Victore  and  Peter  Lombard,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  to 
Reconcile  the  opposite  declarations  of  the  church  fathers  by  distinguish- 
ing from  one  another  the  diffisrent  kinds  of  weakness,  the  purely  human, 
the  natural,  and  those  connected  with  sin.  Hugo  a  St.  Victore  says: 
"  There  is  a  moderated  fear,  which  dwells  in  every  man  and  is  Trith- 
out  sin,  like  hunger  and  thirst ;"  he  means  that  connected  with  the 
natural  instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  shrinking  of  the  natural  feel- 
ings from  death.  "  This  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  in  Christ." 
Peter  Lombard  distinguishes  from  a  passion,  by  which  the  mind  may 
be  affected  in  an  extraordinary  manner  and  drawn  away  from  the 
right  course,  another  which  cannot  draw  it  away  from  the  contemplar 

'  Which  perfectly  accords  with  his  doc-  ilia  onione,  sicut  caeteros  homines  in  cot 

trine  of  inspiration,  as  explained  on  a  former  natura  consistere  posse  ?    AHoqnin  mioorii 

page.  raletudinis  esse  videretar,  si  per  se  ipse 

*  Sententiae,  c.  xxiv.  snbsistero  non  posset,  non  [here,  bejond 

'  Si  simplicitcr  dicitur,  horaincm  ilium,  doubt,  tliere  is  some  mistake  in  the  resd* 

qui  unitus  est,  nuUo  modo  peccare  posse,  ing,  it  should  read  nam]  ct  mugis  acciden* 

potest  quilibet  ambigere.     Si  enim  peccare  tis,  quam  substantiae  naturam  habere.   Ejfc 

non  potest,  quod  meritum  habet,  cavendo  ad  Roman,  lib.  i,  p.  538  et  539. 
pecctttuin,  quod  nuUatenus   incurrerc  po-        *  Dicat  Aagustinus  Tolantatem  soam, 

test  ?     Christus  libcro  vidctur  privatus  ar-  nos  vero  dicimus,  quia,  sicat  veram  hoinas- 

bitrio  et  necessitate  potius  quam  voluntate  itatem  assamsit,  ita  hnmanae  infinnitatia 

peccatuni  cavero.  —  Quis  etiam  neget  bo-  veros  ddectos  habneffit.    Sootant  c.  szr. 
minem  ilium,  qui  Deo  unitos  est,  etiam  sine 
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Hon  of  Qod,  and  firom  that  which  is  right.  The  foimer  he  CBXlsprth 
fOMno  ;  the  latter  pcutioy  —  a  distinction  which  might  have  proved  of 
some  importance  in  morals. 

'  The  arriving  at  a  distinct  conception  of  the  waj  in  which  the  salva* 
Son  of  mankind  was  wrought  out  bj  Christ,  was  a  matter  on  which 
Utle  attention  had  thus  far  been  bestowed,  in  comparison  with  the 
investigations  on  other  subjects  belonging  to  the  system  of  faith.   Though 
Ehe  whole  of  that  which  from  this  period  onward  was,  for  the  first  time, 
more  sharply  defined  in  the  explication  of  conceptions,  admits  of  beinff 
llready  pointed  out,  in  its  germ  and  principle,  in  the  foundation  oi 
CHiristian  consciousness,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  declarations  of 
ike  earlier  church-teachers,  yet  everything  was  as  yet  quite  indistinct 
ind  fluxive,  as  it  is  wont  to  be  where  the  language  of  feeling  predomi- 
aates.     Things  connected  in  the  feelings  were  not  as  yet  separated 
Hdd  held  apart  in  conceptions.     And  as  the  second  period  furnished 
b  this  respect  nothing  that  was  peculiarly  new,  we  have  scarcely 
kmehed  upon  this  subject  in  tracing  the  development  of  doctrines  in 
(I.    The  twelfth  century  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  this 
loctrine ;  and  on  this  account  we  shall  state  in  connection  with  what 
it  here  to  be  mentioned  some  things  that  belong  to  an  earlier  century. 
ks  the  scholastic  theology  attached  itself,  generally,  to  Augustin,  and 
W%  find  in  him  the  germinal  ideas  out  of  which  it  proceeded,  so  it  may 
be  shown  that  this  holds  good  also  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  in  ques* 
iKm.     On  the  subject  of  reconciliation,  Augustin  is  on  his  guard  against 
I&  anthropopathical  misconception  that  might  easily  arise,  if  one  were 
lot  careful  to  separate  the  idea  lying  at  bottom,  the  objective  reality 
hmi  the  symbolical  form  of  expression.     ^^  We  must  not  so  conceive/' 
mjB  he,^  ^'  the  reconciliation  of  man,  as  if  God  required  blood  in 
Moer  to  forgive  men ;  but  we  should  understand  it  in  the  sense  that 
3od  loved  men  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  his  love  was  the 
ftry  cause  of  his  sending  his  Son  into  the  world :    *^  Not  as  though 
jbd  now  first  began  to  love  those  whom  he  before  hated,  as  an  enemy 
lecomes  reconciled  with  his  enemy,  but  we  are  reconciled  with  him 
vfao  already  loved  us,  with  him  whose  enemies  we  were  by  transgres- 
Bon."3    Thus,  Augustin  perceives  in  this  idea  of  reconciliation  a  sub- 
jective element,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  its  foundation  in  something 
lossessing  objective  reality.     He  was  also  the  first  to  consider  the 
inestion  respecting  the  necessity  of  a  redemption  in  precisely  this 
orm.     He  started  the  query,  whether  any  other  way  would  have  been 
X)6sible ;  and,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  divine  omnipo- 
ence,  he  believed  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative.    But  no  other 
fay,  he  supposed,  would  have  been  so  well  adapted  for  man's  recovery 
lom  his  wretched  condition ;  and  this  conclusion  he  derived,  not  from 
he  intrinsic  nature  of  the  case,  not  from  the  laws  of  the  moral  govem- 
oent  of  the  world,  but  from  the  subjective  influences  thereby  to  be 


'  De  trinitate,  lib.  xiii,  c  xi,  \  \5,  cUintur  inimicos  ioimico,  ut  deinde  jdnt 

*  Qaod  ergo  reconciliad  samtu  Deo  per  amici,  sed  jam  noa  diligent!  reooi 

iorleiii  filii  ejus  non  sic  aadiatar,  at  jam  siuntu,  cam  qao  propter  peccata  I 

Bdpent  anuurD  i^aot  odeiati  ikal  rooan-  tkia  bababamiia.   Ja  J<yuui.  Tiacfc. 
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prodaeed,  fifom  the  reb^on  oflUi  Mttod  to  IW  iln«ioii%  to  «» 
felig^ros  need  imidaiited  in  man's  lietrt^;"fi^  Bottaiig.m  «o  dimljy. 
ealculated  to  awaken  ite  hopes,  as  the  way  in  wkkk  God  lieva  mnh 
beted  his  love,  wUch  oould  be  dona  bj  no  aol  to  oftotaaDjy  aa  bjUi 
entering  into  nnkm  witli  haman  nature."* 

Anseim  of  Canterbor^  was  the  fint  wbo  aoa^  to  demooataito  At 
necemtj  of  Ae  work  of  redemptkn  wvongjht  predaelj  m  ttaa  wa^  to 
tiie  incaraation  of  God  and  the  soflNnifli  of  tte  God-flMn,  on  ntaw 
grounds.*  It  is  eyident  from  his  remans,  that  at  that  penod  not  mif 
fteologians,  but  also  simple  laymen  (a  proof  of  the  man  ganend  hihl 
of  reflection  on  reli^oos  saMeots)  enqdoyed  their  thougfato  a  mtA 
deal  on  ti^e  question,  why  (iod  nd^t  not  have  fctyvea  men  %a 
rimple  act  of  his  will,  why  he  mij^t  not  have  wroo^  out  tfao  v&imaft 
Hon  of  mankind  by  some  angel  or  man.*  With  the  man  proftai 
fepprehension  of  the  nature  ^  sin,  is  eomieetad  fai  AaBdrn's  BMiia 
inore  profound  apprehenrion  of  the  idea  of  ponUimenk  and  tf  4s 
ifiTme  justice ;  a  fiust  wldeh  beoomea  paititQiailj  aMnftafe  lABttna 
;oompare  him  with  those  who,  aa  tibe  oUer  AlanMriiiae^  -reash*  tta 
Uea  of  punitave  justice  into  that  <^  cBatipOnaiy  tova,  aad  appsibnl 
pniushment  snnply  as  a  means,  and  not  aseordUng  to  ilB '  tno  .-osbbIm 
Ibm  and  essence.  «*  The  honor  due  to  God"— froaa  Has  psialli 
Marts — *^  conmsts  in  this,  that  the  ereatnrelj  inU  ahodid  anl 
.  to  the  divine  win.  Only  tuefc  a  eieatmely  vnll  perfbrma  woflB 
tble  to  God,  if  it  can  act ;  and  if  it  eannot  do  so,  iiia  aoostitahkrii 
G^  in  itself  Now,  since  in  every  sin,  God  is  dapsivM .  laf -^ 
honor,  which  is  his  due,^  all  sm  is  therefore  rin  apuat  God ;  it  ii 
impossible  that  Ae  matter  of  it  should  here  make  any  diflEerenco.  Nov 
punishment  and  sin  appear  to  him  to  be  necessarily  correlative  idesSi 
t^mi8hment  is  requirca  in  order  to  exhibit  nn  in  the  moral  govaruMat 
of  the  world  in  its  objective  significance,  to  mark  a  standing  disfiae* 
lion  in  the  sight  of  God  between  that  which  is  sin  and  not  sin.^/  Ihs 
punishment  of  sin  is  necessary  in  order  that  its  due  place  may  be  as* 
mgned  to  it  in  the  moral  government  of  God.^  He  endeavors  to  shov 
that  all  conception  of  punishment,  even  in  civil  relationa,  goea  back  to 
the  conception  of  punishment  grounded  in  the  essence  of  divine  justice^' 
^  Rather  should  die  universe  fall  in  ruins,  than  that  the  least  thioig 
should  be  done  against  the  will  of  Gtod.  A  substitote  for  the  puniA- 
ment  required  by  the  law  can  only  be  a  satisfaclaon  furnished  therefor, 
when  something  is  afibrded  for  indemnification  which  outweighs  the 
offence  ;^  as,  for  example,  when  one  man  has  wounded  another,  it  is 
not  a  sufficient  reparation  to  see  that  the  wound  is  healed,  but  there 

I  De  trinitatef  lib.  xiii,  c  x,  ^3.  *  Si  peccmtom  dimittitar  fanpnnitiim,  ri- 

*  See  the  two  books  composed  in  the  niliter  erit  apad  Denm  pyr^iti  et  mo 

Smui  of  dialogaes :  Cur  Deus  homo  and  peocanti. 

De  conceptu  virginali  ct  originali  peccato.  *  Nihil  allud,  qiiam  recta  oidiiuie  ]N^ 

'  In  the  book,  Cur  DeuH  homo,  hb.  i,  c  i :  catnm. 

3>e  qoHontione  non  solum  literati,  ned  etiam  '  Denm  rero  non  deoet  aliqaid  iaoriiM- 

Dliterati  multi  quaerant  ac  rationem  qjns  Pun  in  soo  ragno  dkaitma. 

desiderant.  *  Fro  oontnmiUa  Oktm  ptm 
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must  also  be  added  a  satisfaction  for  fhe  pain  endnred.  Man  beiw 
impure,  was  unfit  to  enter  into  the  community  of  the  holj  and  blessed. 
As  blessedness  is  that  full  satisfaction  which  excludes  every  want,  so 
it  is  duo  to  none  but  him  who  possesses  pure  righteousness."^  Anselm 
now  seeks  to  show,  that  no  man  was  in  a  condition  to  aflR)rd  that  satis- 
fihction  for  sin,  required  by  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  The 
way  in  which  he  does  this,  evidences  the  purity  and  severity  of  his 
standard  of  morals,  and  proves  how  far  he  was  from  holding  to  an 
asoetical  work-holiness.  For  the  purpose  of  laying  open  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  all  good  works,  he  represents  the  other  party  as  saying, 
**  Do  I  not  honor  God,  when  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  contri- 
tion of  heart,  I  renounce  all  earthly  enjoyments,  in  abstinence  and 
labor  deny  myself  the  comforts  of  this  life,  and  am  ready  to  communi- 
cate to  all  men,  to  forgive,  to  obey  Qod  in  all  things  ?"  And  he 
answers :  ^^  Even  if  a  man  refrained  wholly  from  sin,  he  would  in  all 
this  be  only  doing  his  duty.  But  at  present  he  is  not  capable  even  of 
that ;  and  his  inability  is  still  no  excuse,  nnce  this  very  inability  is  his 
fiuik.  Now,  as  sin  proceeded  from  one  man,  so  must  satisfaction  for 
all  proceed  also  fix)m  one.  Such  a  being  must  have  something  exalted 
above  the  whole  creation  which  he  can  freely  ofier  to  God,  if  the 
satisfiiction  is  to  be  complete.  He  must  have  been  God,  therefore ; 
but  the  satisfaction  should  be  ftumished  by  a  man,  because  otherwise  it 
could  not  be  given  for  men ;  he  must  therefore  have  been  a  God-man, 
whose  life  as  such,  as  infinitely  exalted  above  the  whole  creation,  poe- 
aessed  an  infinite  value.  He  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  a 
death  to  which  he  was  not  subject  on  account  of  sin.'' 

Noticeable,  withal,  is  the  way  in  which  Anselm  distinguishes  and 
separates  the  ethical  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  from  the  doc- 
traial,  and  contemplates  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  first-mentioned 
point  of  laew,  as  a  result  brought  about  by  his  whole  activity  in  his 
vocation.  *'  We  should  be  careftd  to  distinguish,"  says  he,  '^  what 
Christ  did  because  obedience  to  God  required  it,  and  what  he  endured 
as  a  lot  brought  upon  him  by  the  obedience  which  he  showed,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  the  showing  of  that 
obedience.  His  perfect  obedience  to  God  he  manifested  in  continur 
ing  steadfastiy  true  to  righteousness;  and  the  natural  consequence 
was  that  the  Jews  plotted  against  him  the  death  to  which  he  freely 
ofiered  himself.^  Thus  it  clearly  appears  how  the  satisfying  power  of 
Christ's  death  by  no  means  involves  in  it  that  he  sought  death,  or  that 
God  required  the  death  of  an  innocent  person."  Christ's  victory  over 
Satan  in  the  severest  temptations,  Anselm  contrasts  with  the  sin  of  our 
first  parents,  who  so  easily  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of  appetite.  God 
owed  him  a  recompense  for  this ;  but  being  all-sufficient  in  himself,  no 
such  recompense  could  be  given  him,  Christ  could  only  transfer  it  to 


'  Qaemadmodum  beatitndo  snffidentia  obedientiam  deserendi  Titam,  fed  propter 

est,  in  qua  est  nulla  indigentia,  ita  nnlU  obedientiam  •enrandijustitiaiiiiteqw: 

conrenit,  niiii  in  quo  para  est  jnstitia.  fortiter  perseverarit,  at  inde 

*  Ipee  sponte  sastinait  mortem,  non  per  nttL 
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oOiiM.    Kfl  6ft  aod  lut  deadi  ecmtem  hfimld J  mot«  dMn  b  r^^ 
to  gm  satiiAotioD  ftr  all  the  nns  m  Qie  world.    Ik  u  dear  firara  Ob 
axpontion,  Uiat  AhmWb  doctrine  of  satiifiictioD  eertemly  inoWM  «: 
it  tfae  idea  of  a  9ati^ftaMio  aaUva^  tiie  idea  of  perfeot  obefimee  lAUk 
iras  reqnved  in  order  to  aatia&etioQ  ftr  mn,  and  wUch  Chrii*  abaa 
ivaa  able  to  aflbrd.    To  tfae  aignifioanoe  of  CSmat'a  oflmng  k  flia  wuM 
oif  God,  neoeeearilj  bdooged  abo  the  moral  worth  of  tfae  aame^    Jv 
ficom  Anaehn,  howoTer,  was  the  idea  of  a  panhre  obedienoe,  tfaa  idea 
of  a  eatia&ction  by  anflhring,  of  an  expiation  br  aamnning  tfae  pmiMi 
ment  for  mankind ;  for  the  satiefiMtion  which  Ghriat  alfcrded  fcj  lAat 
he  did  was  certainly,  aocoidinff  to  Aneefan'a  doctrine,  to  be  tfae 
ation  of  God'a  honor,  Tiolated  by  on,  and  by  jnai  tfna 
afibrded  to  God  for  .mankind  waa  fhe  remiarioii  of  pnmAmenfc  to  be ' 
made  poemUe.    How  for  from  bun  waa  that  idea  of  a  mti^fitdk 
poBitvOj  appeaia  evident  abo  from  tfae  drcnmatance,  that  he  doea  not. 
aeek  at  au  to  give  praninenoe  to  the  nnhappinem  of  Ghriat  in  bb 
paarion,  but  ratb^r  to  show  that,  amidat  all  hia  anSbringn^  he  aHl  waa 
not  unhappy.    ^  In  £ke  manner,"  aaya  he,  **  aa  hai^ineaa  b  not  pio* 
moted  by  aqr  agreeable  thing  which  happena  to  one  ooolniy  to  bb ' 
wishes,  80  it  b  not  to  be  called  unhajipmeas  when  one,  after  wba 
deliberation,  not  forced  by  any  necessityt  but  with  fiMwiU,  mKb^ 
takes  something  dbagreeable."    Another  reaaon  which  he  conaden  a 
valid  one,  why  the  God-man  akne  should  be  the  redetfner  of  inaiilaad,„ 
ie^  that  man  conld  not  otherwiae  have  attained  to  the  poaaeasiott  of  iki 
dignity,  but  would  have  been  made  dependent  on  a  ereaioie. 

Anodier  characteristic  in  Ansehn  is,  that  he  aeema  fidly  awaie  hof 
the  fact  will  not  pass  into  any  conception.  ^^  Many  other  oonader- 
ations,"  says  he,  *'  conspire  to  show  that  this  was  very  befitting,  which 
may  be  more  easily  and  clearly  seen  m  the  life  <h  Christ  and  hb 
works,  than  by  mere  arguments  of  reason."^  ^'  Who  can  fully  explain 
how  necessary  and  conformable  to  divine  wisdom  it  was,  that  our 
Saviour  should  live  as  a  teacher  among  men,  at  the  same  time  proving 
his  doctrines  by  his  conduct  and  presenting  himself  as  an  example  to 
mankind.  But  how  could  he  have  exhibited  himself  as  a  pattom  to 
weak  mortals,  that  under  suffering  and  death  they  should  not  swerve 
from  righteousness,  if  he  had  not  endured  all  this  hhnself  ?" 

It  may  be  gathered  from  Anselm's  representations,  that  thb  partic- 
ular doctrine  occupied  in  a  special  manner  the  thoughts  of  theologjaos 
and  laymen  in  this  age ;  and  that  the  older  view,  contuning  truth  in  a 
mythical  form,  as,  for  example,  that,  in  purchasing  the  redemption  of 
man,  Satan  should  have  hb  due,  codd  not  be  satis&ctoiy  to  the  acote 
dialectics  of  these  theolo^ans ;  and  it  served  to  call  forth  the  skepti- 
cbm  which  was  now  aimed  against  the  whole  doctrine  of  aatis&ction. 
We  here  come  to  see  the  difference  between  Anselm,  whose  investiga- 
tions proceeded  from  a  childlike  foith,  and  a  profound  sense  of  Qins- 

•. 

I   '  Vita  iflta  tantam  amabilif,  qaantiim  est    quae  fiualiai  et  dariiu  in  ^m  Tita  et  opiri- 
hcma.  bus,  qnam  sola  ratioiie  monsmri  posuali 

*  SuiU  et  alia  nmlta,  car  vilde  ooafwili 
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tian  truth,  and  Abelard,  who  hegan  with  doubt,  but  was  restrained  by 
the  power  of  the  reli^ous  fsuth  of  his  times ;  while  Anselm,  deeply 
sensible  to  the  power  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  doubting  the 
solidity  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  was  placed  by  the  older  writers, 
sought  to  place  it  on  a  deeper  one,  corresponding  to  his  own  sense  of 
Christian  truth,  Abelard  carried  his  skepticism  still  farther.  Together 
with  the  older  theory,  that  a  redemption  so  wrought  out  was  neces- 
sary in  itself,  he  rejected  every  other  way  of  accounting  for  it,  althpu^ 
he  recognized,  in  the  nussion  of  Christ  and  his  passion,  a  manifestation 
of  the  love  of  Ood  with  which  no  other  could  be  compared.  Of  An? 
selm's  deduction  he  seems  to  have  known  nothing.  But  had  it  been 
known  to  him,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  so  prevailingly 
bent  on  trying  everything  by  the  standard  of  the  abstract  understand^ 
ing,  would  have  been  pleased  with  it. 

In  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,^  Abelard  com^ 
mences,  in  the  first  place,  with  refuting  the  above-mentioned  older 
view  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  redemption  from  the  power  of  Satan* 
**  Why  might  not  God,'*  says  he,  "  by  an  act  of  his  wUl  alone,  forgive 
men  their  sins,  and  deliver  them  from  the  power  of  Satan  ?  Whal 
need  was  there,  in  order  to  this,  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  ?  Christ 
had  in  fact  already,  before  his  passion,  forgiven  many  their  sins.  It 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  human  merits,  but  only  to  the  divine  grace, 
that  the  Son  of  God  assumed  a  human  nature  in  union  with  himself, 
and  exalted  this  to  a  perfectly  sinless  life ;  and  why  might  not  God,  by 
ynttae  of  the  same  grace,  forgive  the  rest  of  mankind  their  sins  ?  Why 
should  not  he,  who  showed  so  great  favor  to  man,  as  to  take  him  int6 
this  union  with  himself,  have  shown  him  the  inferior  favor  of  granting 
him  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ?"  We  see  that  while  to  Anselm,  sin,  in 
its  relation  to  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  appeared  something 
00  monstrous  as  absolutely  to  require  a  satisfaction,  Abelard  was  not 
deeply  impressed  with  any  such  feelings.  In  particular,  he  was  in- 
clined, as  we  have  already  observed,  to  think  lightly  of  the  first  sin; 
**  How  could  God,"  he  says,  **  become  reconciled  witii  man  through  the 
death  of  his  Son,  when  this  death  could  not  happen  without  involving  the 
shi  of  so  many  who  crucified  him,  which  sin  was  certainly  far  greater 
than  the  first  sin,  which  consisted  in  the  partaking  of  a  forbidden 
apple  ?  If  God  was  so  angry  on  account  of  that  first  sin,  how  could 
he  be  appeased  in  the  case  of  so  many  far  greater  sins  ^  How  unjust 
and  cruel  were  it,  that  God  should  have  required  the  blood  of  an  inno^ 
cent  person  as  the  price  of  pardoning  so  many  guilty  ones."^  Abelard; 

^    Page  552.  peccatmn,  nt  expiari  non  posset,  nisi  per 

'   Quomodo  nos  reconciliari  Deo  per  morteni  Chrind,  qnam  expiationem  hikbetlt 

mortem  filii  »m  dkrit  Apostolns,  qui  tanto  ipiiiiin  homicidinm,  quod  in  Christam  com<* 

amplias  advcrsuM  hominem  inuci  debuit,  missum  etit,  tot  et  tanta  scelera,  in  ipsaot 

2aanto  amplins  homines  in  cnicifigendo  yel  in  saos  commtssa  ?  ^^ 

liam  snum  dcliquenint,  qaam  in  transgre-        '  Qnam  crndele  et  iniqiii|||j^^||2kl'l 

diendo  prim  am  ejus  in  paridiso  praeccpt-  aangninem  innocentis  tn 

tnm,  nnius  pomi  gustn  ?  Qoo  enim  amplios  quid  reqaisierit,  aot  ullo  n 

multiplicata   sunt    per   homines    peccata,  innocentem  interflci,  ne(*' 

Irwci   Deum  hominibns   amplins  justum  ceptam  filii  sni  morften 

fbeimt   Qaodii  taatam  fnerat  iUnd  Adao  ipaam  mhreno  iccoildll 
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in  thus  utterly  denying  the  necessity  of  a  satisfaction  to  be  furnished 
by  Christ,  looked,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  incamatioii  and  pasaon 
of  the  Son  of  God,  as  nmply  a  manifestation  of  divine  love,  and  refer- 
red everything  to  the  subjective  impression  wrought  upon  the  minds  of 
men  by  this  love ;  for  which  he  may  have  found  a  warrant  in  the  notioB 
of  justification  according  to  the  common,  subjective  mode  of  appre- 
hending it ;  and  this  theory  accords,  moreover,  with  the  significance 
which  the  conception  love  has  in  Abelard's  system  of  morality.   The 

i'ustification  and  reconciliation  with  God,  brought  about  through  Christ's 
lood,  he  explains,  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  as  follows :  ^*  The  amu- 
ing  grace  shown  us  by  God,  who  gave  his  own  Son  to  become  man  and 
sufier  for  us,  must  enkindle  in  us  such  love  in  return,  as  to  make  as 
ready  to  endure  all  suffering  for  his  sake."  Justification  consists, 
then,  in  his  view,  in  the  true  righteousness  begotten  by  this  love  be- 
coming an  active  principle  in  the  human  soul.  '^  Every  person  becomes 
more  just,  that  is,  more  full  of  love  to  God,  after  the  sufferings  of  Chriit 
than  before  them,  because  every  one  is  more  inflamed  with  love  by 
benefits  bestowed  than  by  those  hoped  for."'  After  the  same  subjec- 
tive manner  he  apprehends  also  the  idea  of  redemption.  *^  Redemption 
is  that  greatest  love  enkindled  in  us  by  Christ's  passion,  — a  love 
which  not  only  delivers  us  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  bat  also  lo- 
quires  for  us  the  true  freedom  of  God's  children,  where  love  instead 
of  fear  becomes  the  ruling  affection."'  To  enkmdle  the  flame  of  a 
love  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice,  Abelard  often  declares  to  be 
the  highest  purpose  of  the  work  of  Christ.  It  is  a  favorite  thoo^t 
of  his,  that  the  fire  which  Christ  came  to  enkindle  on  earth,  was  the 
love  shed  abroad  by  the  Holy  Ghost. ^  *'  Because  the  entire  life  rf 
Christ,  with  his  miracles,  was  directed,  till  his  glorification,  to  the 
great  end  of  enlightening  and  instructing,  and  of  exciting  to  love 
by  instruction  and  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God,  for  this  reason  it 
was  particularly  the  Wisdom  of  God  that  must  assume  human  nature."* 
Accordingly,  it  ever  continued  to  be  the  firm  persuasion  of  Abelard, 
that  the  incaniation  and  passion  of  the  Son  of  God,  was  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  enkindling  love  in  the  human  heart  by  the  display  of  the 
greatest  love  of  God.  On  this  point  he  expressed  himself  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms,  in  his  lectures.^  He  here  explains  the  term  "  ransom," 
as  one  used  in  the  way  of  comparison.^  '*  God,"  said  he,  *' might  have 
done  it  in  many  other  ways,  but  in  no  way  so  befitting."  Conform- 
ably to  his  doctrine  of  omnipotence,  this  was  the  best  way  ;  hence,  too, 
the  one  which  must  actually  be  chosen.''^     Afterwards,  when  objectioDS 

*  Justior,  i.  e.  amplias  Deum  diligens  plantare,  potius  qnam  tiroorem,  qui  (n> 
qaisquc  sic  post  passioncm  Christi  quam  gori  comparainr.  rhcol.  christian,  lib.  i, 
ante,  quia  amplius  in  amorem  accenditur  f.  1166,  and  in  the  Introductio,  lib.  ii, 
completis  heneficiis  quam  speratis.  p.  10S4,  he  explains  the  above  words  ci 

*  So  he  explains  liom.  3 :  25,  propter  Christ,  by  saying :  amore  potius  quam  ti- 
remissioncm  {nupeaiv)  ut  per  banc  justi-  more  corda  tcrrcna  implere. 
tiani,i.e.caritatemrcmissionempeccatorum  *  Tbcol  christian,  lib.  iv,  f.  130S. 
asseqaamar,  p.  549.  *  In  the  Sentences,  c  xxiii. 

'  Cum  ignis  ipse  amor  dicatur,  dc  quo        '  Translative  pretium  nancnpatnr. 
Teritas  :  ignem  \euv^  Vucvuvtt  iiv\\x«t«  Vxk  v&t-       "^  ^Vox  he  saya^  in  tlie  pasinge  of  tin 
ram,    id  est  cahtatem  i^ta«^cax^  «\fi^^   ^ksglXkorm  xBAadu^\3DL^^^x«KMsSB^iiol% 
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-were  brought  against  this  view,  he  conformed  himself,  in  his  Apologr, 
to  the  expressions  of  the  church  and  of  the  Bible,  without  more  exacuy 
defining  in  what  way  he  understood  them.  He  designated,  as  the  end 
of  the  incarnation,  that  Christ  delivered  us  from  tibe  bondage  of  sin 
and  from  the  yoke  of  Satan,  and,  by  his  death,  opened  for  us  the  way 
io  the  eternal,  heavenly  life. 

Now  it  was  these  peculiar  doctrines  of  Abelard,  thus  unfolded,  which 
Bernard  particularly  attacked,  in  his  letter  of  complaint  addressed  to 
pope  Innocent  the  Second.  He  charged  agsdnst  him  that,  in  taking 
ground  against  that  older  representation  of  the  victory  of  Christ  over 
Satan,  he  had,  with  presumptuous  arrogance,  set  his  own  opinion  above 
the  judgment  of  all  the  ancient  church  teachers  ;^  and  yet  a  church 
teacher  of  no  less  consideration  than  Anselm,  had  already  as  strenu- 
ously contended  against  that  old  representation.  He  accused  Abelard 
of  not  acknowledging  Christ  as  Redeemer,  of  saying  nothing  more  of 
lum  Uian  that  he  instructs  men,  by  his  words  and  example,  and  that  he 
had,  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  exhibited  before  them  the  most  per- 
fect example  of  love ;  and  the  great  matter  of  offence  to  his  own  Chris- 
tian feelings  was,  that  Christ  should  be  considered  merely  as  a  teacher 
and  pattern  of  living.  "  Then,"  exclaims  he,'  "  Christ  taught  righteous- 
ness, but  did  not  bestow  it ;  he  exhibited  love,  but  did  not  infuse  it. 
But  the  truth  is,  Abelard  did  not  deny  the  communication  of  divme  life 
by  Christ.  "  According  to  Abelard's  doctrine,"  says  Bernard, "  Christ 
would  have  benefited  those  only  who  could  copy  his  life,  and  be  in- 
flamed with  love  in  return  for  his  own.  But  how  is  it  with  children,  in 
whom  nothing  of  this  sort  can  take  place  ?"  And  we  must  allow  that 
here  Abelard  would  have  been  unable,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  to 
^ve  any  satisfactory  reply.  But  yet,  independently  of  this,  he  had 
asserted,  although  it  is  diflScult  to  see  how  he  came  to  ascribe  this  sig- 
nificance to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  it  was  only  by  the  sacrifice  ot 
Christ  the  way  to  the  kmgdom  of  heaven  had  been  opened  for  all.'  In 
delation  to  the  question  thrown  out  by  Abelard,  whether  Qod  could  not 
have  redeemed  men  by  his  simple  will,  Bernard  replies:^  '^  Who  denies 
that  other  ways  of  redeeming,  justifying,  and  delivering  us,  were  pos- 
sible to  the  Almighty ;  but  this  can  make  out  nothing  against  the  eflt- 
cacy  of  the  way  and  method  which,  among  many,  he  has  actually 
chosen."     He  then  adduces  a  reason  for  the  choice  of  this  method^ 

doabtlc9R  has  reference  to  this :  Possibilitas  the  Sentences,  c.  xxiii,  Abelard,  in  mention- 
tamen  ista  ad  quid  refcratur,  satis  supcrque  ing  the  above-noticed  opinion,  simply  sayi : 
determinatam  esse  arbitror.  quidam  dicunt ;  and  afterwards  :  ego  veto 
*  In  his  letter,  De  crroribus  Abaelardi,  e  contra  dico  et  ratione  irrefragabili  probo. 
c.  T,  he  cites  sach  language  as  this  from  As  appears  evident,  this  langnage  b  milder 
Abelard :  sciendum  est  quod  omnes  docto-  and  at  the  same  time  more  decided  and 
res  nostri  post  Apostolos  in  hoc  conveniant,  abrupt  than  that  quoted  by  Bernard.  Per- 
and  then:  sed  ut  nobis  videtur;  and  he  haps  Bernard's  quotation  is  taken  from 
remarks,  beforehand,  that  he  cites  it  as  he  some  other  lecture.  For  the  rest,  the  Ian- 
had  read  it  in  Abelard's  Exposition  of  the  guage  quoted  coincidei||j|jj|hirreepecti, 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  in  his  book  of  very  nearly  with  whiil^^flHBfeBSxpo- 
the  Sentences.  But  neither  in  that  book,  sition  of  the  Epistto  *--^^^^^^*- 
nor  in  the  lectures  published  by  Prof.  Rhein-  '  Cap.  vii. 
wald,  if  any  such  passage  to  be  found.    In  '  SMep.adBaMbi{ 
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which  Abelard,  too,  might  have  allowed  firom  his  own  pomt  of  liew. 
>^  Perhaps  that  way  and  method  is  the  best,  by  means  of  which  we,  in 
this  land  of  forgetfulness,  have  most  strongly  and  yividly  brougibt  to 
our  remembrance  our  own  fall,  through  Uie  many  and  great  suffetingi 
of  our  Saviour."  But  then  he  adds,  fiiat  the  inexhaustible  depth  of  tfaii 
mystery,  how  it  answers  to  the  divine  wisdom,  what  it  effects  for  the 
glorifying  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  man,  it  is  beyond  any  man's 
power  to  explore.  And  instead  of  induing  in  nice  speculations,  he 
chose  to  appeal  to  inward  experience.  ^'Although  we  cannot  Seithoa 
the  holy  will  of  God,  yet  we  can  feel  the  effect  of  tiie  work,  we  can  be 
sensible  of  its  benefit.^  Why  did  he  accomplish  that  by  his  blood,  whieh 
he  might  have  accomplished  by  a  word  ?  Ask  himself.  It  is  vouch- 
safed me  to  know  that  the  fact  is  bo,  but  not  the  wherrfare.  Shall  the 
creature  say  to  the  Creator,  Why  hast  thou  formed  me  thus  ?  "  In  aUn- 
sion  to  the  scruple  which  Abelard  expressed  about  adnutting  that  God 
required  the  blood  of  an  innocent  person,  etc.,  Bernard  answers :  ^^  Ik 
was  not  the  death  of  Christ,  m  itseif^  but  the  will  of  him  who  fredj 
offered  himself,  that  was  acceptable  to  God.  And  because  this  precioai 
death,  procuring  the  downfall  of  un,  could  only  be  brought  about  by  m^ 
so  God  had  no  pleasure  in  the  sin,  but  used  it  for  good.  God  did  not 
require  the  death  of  his  Son,  but  accepted  it  when  ofikred ;  he  did  not 
thirst  for  blood,  but  for  man's  salvation."  Bernard  concludes  with  tluf 
remark :  *^  Three  things  here  meet  together,  the  humility  of  self-renun- 
ciation, the  manifestation  of  love  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  the 
mystery  of  redemption  whereby  he  overcame  death.  The  two  former 
parts  are  nothing  without  the  tUrd.  The  examples  of  humility  and  love 
are  something  great,  but  have  no  firm  foundation  without  the  redemp- 
tion." The  copying  of  the  humility  of  Christ,  love  to  him,  is  nothing 
in  his  view  without  union  with  him,  which  first  confers  the  power  for  all, 
and  which  gives  eternal  life.  Bernard,  too,  gives  prominence  to  tJuU  end 
of  Christ's  passion,  which  Abelard  represents  as  the  sole  end,  and  ex- 
presses himself  in  an  altogether  similar  manner  with  the  latter.  Ho 
brings  up  the  question,  "  Could  not  the  Creator  have  redeemed  his 
creature  without  those  conflicts  of  trial  ?"  And  he  answers, "  No  doubt 
he  could  have  done  so,  but  he  chose  to  accomplish  man's  redemptioa 
in  this  way,  in  order  to  excite  him  to  greater  love  and  gratitude  by  the 
sacrifice  he  made  for  him."^  The  divine  and  typical,  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
is  also  made  a  matter  of  prominent  importance  by  Bernard.  "  How 
fair  tliou  appearest  to  me,"  says  he,  "  even  in  my  own  form,  Lord 
Jesus !  not  solely  on  account  of  the  divine  miracle,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  truth,  meekness,  and  righteousness.  Blessed  is  he  who  nar- 
rowly observeth  thee,  so  as  thou  walkedst  as  a  man  among  men,  and, 
according  to  his  ability,  striveth  thus  to  be  thine  imitator. "3     We  have 

*  Si  non  licet  perecrutari  divinac  sacra-  turn,  quibos  effulges  miracnla,  sed  ct  prop* 
mentum  voluntatis,  licet  tamen  scntire  ef-  ter  veritaiem,  et  mansuetudincm  et  josti- 
fectura  opens,  fnictum  utilitatis  perciperc.    tiam.    Bcatus,  qui  te  in  his  homincm  inter 

•  In  Cantica  Canticorum,  Serino  xi,  ^  7.    homines    conversantem    dili^nter  ohser- 
'  Quam  formosum  et  in  mea  forma  te    vans,  seipsnm  praebet  pro  viribus  imitato- 

||gno«co,  Domine  3qbu\  uotl  Q\k  diVvoa^xaiv.-    moLXnL  Isi  Camica  C.  S.  xxv,  ^  9. 
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already  seen,  on  a  former  page,^  how  he  made  the  chief  eud  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Word  in  the  flesh  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  love  of 
man  might  gradually  emancipate  itself  from  the  things  of  sense  to 
those  which  are  purely  spiritual,  might  elevate  itself  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  divine,  which  lowered  itself  down  to  man  in  the  form  of  the 
sensible  life,  to  the  divine  as  it  is  in  itself. 

Robert  of  PuUein,  also,  approaches  nearer  to  Abelard  than  to  An- 
selm,  when  he  says  that  God  might,  indeed,  have  redeemed  men  in 
some  other  way,  but  that  he  chose  this  particular  way  in  order  to 
exhibit  to  us,  in  the  greatness  of  the  ransom,  the  greatness  of  his  love 
and  of  our  sin.^ 

As  it  respects  Peter  Lombard,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  adopting  as 
his  own  the  words  of  Augustin,  cited  a  few  pages  back,  he  is  on  his 
guard  against  the  same  anthropopathic  misconception  of  the  idea  of 
reconciliation  which  Augustin  thought  it  so  important  to  avoid.  ^*  We 
must  not  so  conceive,"  says  he,'^of  the  reconciliation  of  man  with  God, 
brought  about  by  Christ,  as  if  God  then,  for  the  first  time,  began  to 
knre  those  who  were  before  objects  of  his  hatred,  as  an  enemy  is 
reconciled  to  his  enemy.  God  did  not  first  begin  to  love  us,  when  he 
became  reconciled  with  us  through  the  blood  of  his  Son ;  but  he  loved 
ns  before  the  world  was,  and  before  we  were.  We  were,  only  on  ac- 
count of  sin,  at  enmity  with  him,  who  ceased  not  to  love  us,  even, 
when  we  were  his  enemies.  We  were  at  enmity  with  him,  as  sin  and 
righteousness  are  at  enmity."  From  Anselm's  explication  he  has 
adopted  nothing.  He  allows  himself  to  be  determined  only  by  the 
declarations  of  the  old  church  teachers,  collated  together,  and  followS| 
here,  the  evidence  of  authorities,  rather  than  dialectical  explication. 
He  denominates  Christ  the  only  perfect  and  entirely  vaUd  sacrifice  for 
mankind.  He  contrasts  his  self-renunciation  and  humility  with  the 
pride  by  which  the  first  man  fell.  In  respect  of  the  passion,  he  sup- 
poses a  saiisf actio  vicaria^  which  we  do  not  find  in  Anselm.  That 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  justice  due  to  Satan,  once  more  emerges  in  him. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  explains  the  jiMtiJicatio  per  Chr'mti  sanguis 
nem  to  mean  that  men  are  justified,  that  is,  made  just,  by  the  return  of 
love  which  the  revelation  of  God's  love  enkindles  in  their  hearts.  And 
to  the  question.  Whether  God  could  have  brought  about  man's  redemp> 
tion  in  any  other  way,  he  answers,  that  some  other  way  was,  indeecly 
possible  to  God  ;  but  no  other  was  so  well  fitted  to  raise  up  the  souls 
of  men  and  deliver  them  from  despondency,  as  that  God  should  show 
them  such  love,  and  consider  them  worthy  of  such  amazing  condescen- 
sion. Neither  do  we  meet  with  any  trace  of  Anselm's  explication  in 
pope  Innocent  the  Third.  Like  Peter  Lombard  he  gives  pecuUar 
prominence  to  the  impression  which  the  manifestation  of  God's  love,  in 
the  redemptive  sufferings  of  Christ,  must  make,  and  the  example  of 
humility  wliich  he  gave,  as  contrasted  with  the  pride  of  man.^  He  is 
probably  the  first  who  represented  the  work  of  redemption  e: 


*  Page  506.  soi  innotosccret  amorit  et 

*  Ut  quandute  pretii  qoantitatem  nobis       '  Ul  ^  monem  i^uia  % 
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a  reconciliation  between  the  divine  mercy  and  jnstioe.  '^  God's  justice,'^ 
says  he,  '^  required  an  adequate  punishment  for  all ;  his  mercy  coold 
not  permit  this ;  hence  the  adjustment  that  God  took  upoo  hinMdf 
the  punishment  for  all,  and  bestowed  the  gift  of  salvation  upon  tD 
through  himself."^  But  the  doctrine  above  mentioned,  of  the  justice 
experienced  by  Satan,  is  to  be  met  with  also  in  him. 

Thomas  Aquinas  adopts  Anselm's  doctrme  of  satisfaction,  together 
with  all  the  other  points  thus  far  developed  in  his  representation  of  it 
Like  Anselm,  he  places  the  satisfiEu^tion  furnished  by  Christ  over 
against  the  punishments  which  mankind  must  have  suffered  for  on. 
The  satisfaction  consisted  in  this,  that  Christ  offered  sometlung  of  in&- 
nite  worth,  something  exalted  above  the  whole  creation,  to  God.  Id 
suffering  &om  love  and  obedience,  Christ  offered  to  God  something 
greater  than  was  required  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  entire  sins  of  man- 
kiad ;  first,  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  the  love  with  which  he  suf- 
fered ;  then  by  virtue  of  the  dignity  of  his  life,  which  as  the  life  of  the 
God-man  possessed  an  infinite  worth  ;  and  thirdly,  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  his  sufferings.  Hence,  the  ^^  passion  of  Christ"  is  not 
only  '^  sufficient,"  but  also  ^^  superabundant"  for  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind. In  connection  with  this  satisfaction,  Thomas  now  mentions  also 
the  punishment  borne  by  Christ  for  mankind :  ^^  Christ  must  take  upoa 
himself,  as  he  says,  that  punishment  which  is  the  termination  of  aS 
other,  which  virtually  contains  all  other  in  itself,  that  is,  death.'  Bat 
besides  the  deliverance  of  man  from  sm  by  the  satisfaction  furmdidd 
for  him,  many  other  things  come  in  in  addition,  which  make  this  way 
in  which  the  redemption  of  man  was  accomplished  especially  suited  to 
bring  man  to  perceive  how  much  God  loves  him,  and  thus  to  call  forth 
the  love  in  which  salvation  is  grounded ;  and  next,  to  operate  as  an 
example  of  humility  and  of  every  virtue."  In  his  apologetical  work, 
he  lays  special  stress  on  the  consideration  that  the  union  of  God  with 
human  nature  was  to  serve  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  men  the  firmest 
assurance,  that  they  could  attain  to  supreme  blessedness,  to  immediate 
fellowship  with  God,  when  the  wide  distance  between  God  and  man 
must  have  otherwise  been  to  them  a  cause  of  despondency.  Hence, 
from  that  time  onward,  the  longing  after  blessedness  had  become 
vastly  stronger  among  men,  and  all  worship  of  the  creature  had  been 
destroyed. 

William  of  Paris,  in  following  the  explication  of  Anselm,^  has  prose- 
cuted it  still  farther,  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  He  begins  with  the 
principle  :  "  It  is  the  case  with  spiritual  and  bodily  distemf)ers,  that 
they  can  only  be  cured  by  their  opposites,^  and  the  satisfaction  must 


rcdimcrct,  qiiatcnus  inimicos  ad  caritatem        *  Illam  poenam,  ad  quam  omncs  ordi- 

accendcrct,  supcrbos  ad  humilitatem  redu-  naritur,  et  quae  continct  in  se  virtute  om- 

ceret  nes  poenas,  quamvis  non  acta.  In  lib.  iii, 

*  Modum  invenit,  per  qucm  utriquc  satis-  Sent    Distinct,  xx,  Quacst.  i,  Artie  iil 
feccrii  tarn  misericord iac  quara  justitiae,        '  In  his  book  l)e  cansis,  cur  Deus  homo, 
judicavit  igitur,  ut  assumerct  in  sc  poenara        *  L.  c  c.  v  :     Quod  contrariA  contrtrus 

pro  omnibus  et  donaret  per  se  gloriam  uui-  curantur  tain  in  spiritaalibus,  quam  in  co^ 

versiB.  Scrmo  i,  CoV.  \\,  ^Ol.  CoVotx.  \^1^«  ^otcJUboa. 
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abo  be  the  opposite  of  ttie  transgression,  and  commensnrate  with  it,  or 
still  beyond  it.  In  the  first  sin,  and  every  following  one,  three  thinfl^ 
go  together, —  pride,  disobedience,  and  cupidity.  Now  as  in  the  first  sm 
of  man,  who  was  for  making  himself  independent  of  God,  and  arrogat- 
ing to  himself  equality  with  God,  was  exhibited  the  climax  of  all  this, 
00  the  remedy  ana  satisfaction  for  this  could  only  be  again  the  extreme 
contrary, —  tbat  God  himself,  the  all-sufiicient,  the  Lord  of  all,  should 
humble  himself,  subject  himself,  to  the  obedience  which  man  was  bound 
to  render,  and  assume  his  poverty.  This  alone  could  be  an  adequate 
remedy  and  an  adequate  satisfaction,  which  God  as  man  only  could  fur- 
msh.  When,  through  the  love  of  God,  this  adequate  satisfaction  was 
pven,  the  divine  mercy  might,  without  injury  to  justice,  bestow  on  man 
fhe  for^veness  of  sin,  and  deliver  him  from  his  wretchedness ;  and  thos 
the  antagonism  between  these  two  divine  attributes  was  reconciled.^ 
Furthermore,"  he  says,  ^*  by  love,  man  must  be  led  back  to  fellowship 
with  God ;  but  nothing  is  so  well  suited  to  excite  love  as  love,  the 
manifestation  of  love,  which  enkindles  love  in  return.^  By  nothing, 
Iiowever,  could  God  so  show  his  love  as  by  entering  himself  into  union 
with  human  nature,  taking  upon  himself  its  sufferings  by  giving  up  his 
fife  for  his  enemies,  which  is  ever  the  highest  proof  of  love.  The  chief 
end  of  man,  as  all  true  philosophers  must  own,  is  divine  life,  the  deifi- 
cation  in  which  the  glory  of  man  conasts.  Accordingly,  God  must 
become  man  by  participating  in  human  nature^  in  order  that  man 
mi^t  become  God  by  a  corresponding  participation  in  the  divine 
nature."' 

A  peculiar  mode  of  contemplating  the  import  and  aim  of  the  work 
of  redemption,  and  one  which  had  not  appeared  since  the  time  of  the 
systems  of  the  Gnostics  and  of  the  Antiochian  school,  was  first  brought 
up  again  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century,  namely :  the  view 
of  it  as  a  work  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  tiie  whole  universe. 
This  view  was  connected,  in  their  case,  with  the  investigation  of  the 

aaestion  whether  the  incarnation  of  God  must  have  taken  place  even 
'  man  had  not  sinned.  For  inasmuch  as  by  this  union  of  God  with  the 
creature  the  universe  is  raised  to  that  highest  point  of  perfection  to 
which  it  could  not  have  otherwise  attained,  it  seemed  to  tliem  it  might 
be  said  that  this  union  must  have  taken  place  even  if  there  had  been 
no  sin.  In  relation  to  this  question,  as  to  all  the  rest,  the  arguments 
were  duly  weighed  on  both  sides;  and  Bonaventura,  for  instance, 
brings  as  a  reason  on  the  negative  side  that,  as  the  incarnation  of  Grod 
was  a  fact  which  far  surpassed  in  dignity  the  work  of  creation,  so  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  anything  that  had  a  place  in  the  original  plan 
of  that  work,  but  a  deviation  to  tiie  opposite  of  that  which  should  have 
been,  must  necessarily  precede,  in  order  to  furnish  the  occasion  for  an 

'  MiMiioordiaet Veritas obviaveinntsibi,  'Quia  amor   amore  convenientioB  ao- 

jiutitia  et  pax  oscalatae  saat.    Dam  enim  ccnditor,  sicut  ignb  igne,  decuit  Deom 

altera  per  viam  exigentiae  satisfactionis,  amorem  nostmm   amore  sao            '' 

altera  aotem  per  Tiam  omiiimodae  remU-  '  Quid  mimm  est,   Deuro 

■ionli  iocederet,  obviam  altera  alteri  nun-  hominem,  participatione  humi 

qaam  veniaset,  nUi  altitudo  divini  coiiJiilii  at  homo  etiam  fieret  Dcus,   ~ 

ftmbai  in  odo  iUo  beoeSdo  fodicfet  parUdpa^one  dt^tai^^ 
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righteousness,  let  him  believe  on  him  ^ho  josiifies  the  ungodly, — and 
justified  by  faith  alone  he  shall  have  peace  with  God."^  Maidfestiy, 
he  distin<2:uishes  here  justification  from  sanctification,  and  derives  the 
latter  from  the  former,  as  in  fact  is  particularly  eWdent  from  what 
follows,  where  he  says :  *^  Whosoever,  then,  justified  from  sin,  hsm 
and  strives  after  the  holiness  without  which  no  man  can  see  God, 
let  him  hear  him  who  says,  *  Be  ye  holy^  for  I  am  holy.'  *^  In  another 
passage,  however,  the  two  modes  of  apprehending  the  notion  of  justifi- 
cation are  confounded  together  by  him,  where  he  says :'  **  Fear  goes 
before,  that  justification  may  follow  after.  Perhaps  then  we  are  eidled 
in  fear,  justified  through  love.  The  just  man,  finallj,  lives  by  fiuth; 
but,  without  doubt,  by  that  which  works  by  love."  He  here  demes 
salvation  from  the  eternal  counsels  of  predestination.  He  considers 
as  the  means  for  the  actualization  of  that  which  is  contained  in  them, 
at  least  in  those  of  mature  age,  to  be  calling  with  justification.  Ha 
man,  being  filled  with  love,  becomes  conscious  of  his  justification.^  The 
love  that  proceeds  from  faith  is  to  him  the  source  of  justification.'  Bj 
virtue  of  the  inherent  connection  in  which  fisiith  and  love  represent 
themselves  to  him,  he  embraces  together  in  his  notion  of  jtistificatioo 
fhe  objective  and  subjective  parts  of  it,  in  thus  expressing  himself: 
"  Beloved,  we  love  ;  loving,  we  deserve  to  be  loved  still  more.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  bestowed  on  those  alone  who  believe  on  the  Cmcified ; 
and  faith  is  powerless  unless  it  works  by  love.  But  love  is  a  g&  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Who  is  just,  beades  him  who  returns  lus  own  iofe 
to  God,  who  first  loved  him  ?  —  which  is  never  done  but  when  the 
Spirit  reveals  to  the  man,  through  faith,  the  eternal  counsel  of  God 
respecting  his  future  salvation.  Which  revelation  is  certainly  nothing 
else  than  the  infusion  of  the  grace  of  the  Spirit.  By  this  the  man  is 
fitted,  in  that  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  mortified,  for  that  kingdom 
which  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit, — in  that  he  receives  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  in  one  Spirit,  the  consciousness  of  being  loved  by  God, 

and  the  power  to  love  him  in  return,  so  that  he  may  not  be  loved  in 
vain.^o 

The  whole  systematic  theology  of  these  centuries  we  see  interpene- 
trated and  quickened,  however,  by  that  which  Augustin  had  repre- 
sented as  the  principle  of  living  Christianity  as  contradistinguished 
from  Pelagianism.  Very  far  were  these  theologians  from  substituting 
any  form  of  legality,  or  work-holiness,  in  place  of  living  Christianity.  The 
externalization  of  Christianity  which  appeared  to  us  in  the  misgrowths 
of  the  churchly  life,  found  no  point  to  fix  upon  in  what  they  here 
represented  as  the  principle ;  though  it  might  do  so  in  the  supervenbg 

*  Quamobrem  quisquis  pro  peccatis  com-  *  Amor  Dei,  is  dnntaxat>  qni  interim  ex 
pnncms  csurit  et  siiii  justitiam,  credat  in  fide  est,  ex  quo  et  nostra  fit  jiLstilicatio. 
te,  qui  justificas  impium,  et  solum  justifi-  •  Quae    sane  revclatio    non   est   aJind, 
catus  per  fidc^ra',  paccm  hahebit  ad  Deum.  quam  infasio  gratiae  spiritalis,  per  qutm. 

•  Qui  ergo  justificraii  a  peccatis,  sectari  dum  facta  carnis   mortificantar,  homo  td 
desiderant  sanctimouiam.  regnnm  praeparatur,  quod  caro  et  sanpiii 

•  Ep.  cvii,  §  iv.  non  possidcnt,  simul  accipiens  in  unospirito 

*  8cutit  se  jusuficari,  cum  amore  perfnn*  et  ande  te  praesumat  amatam  et  aode  redi* 
ditttr.  isAVTA  ^QnJia  amAtan  tit. 
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eflfeciB.  An  gave  proimnence  to  the  idea  of  a  true  fellowsbip  of  life 
with  Christ,  acquired  by  faith,  as  absolutely  requisite  to  salvation. 
They  considered  it  important  to  distinguish  the  dead  faith,  that  knew 
DO  such  fellowship,  from  the  livmg  faith  that  works  by  love.  Thus 
Anselm  of  Canterbury^  describes  dead  faith  as  one  to  which  the  object 
of  faith  is  wholly  outward, —  living  &ith,  as  one  to  which  the  object  is 
within,^ — faith  in  Ood,  as  a  faith  whereby  one  enters  into  a  participiv- 
tion  of  the  divine  nature.'  He  calls  faith  something  dead  when  it 
does  not  work  and  live  by  love.^  The  futh  which  was  accompanied  bj 
its  corresponding  love,  could  not  be  inactive  when  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  for  it  to  work.  Faith  is  active  by  reason  of  the  life  that 
resides  within  it,  without  which  it  could  effect  nothing.  Operative  ffdth 
is  called  a  living  faith,  because  it  has  in  it  the  life  of  love ;  inoperative 
fidth  a  dead  faith,  because  that  life  of  love  is  wanting  to  it  with  which  it 
could  not  have  been  inactive."  So  also  Peter  Lombard  distinguishes 
tfie  three  acts,  credere  in  Deum  or  ChrUtum^  credere  Deurriy  and  cr^ 
dere  Deo.  Faith,  in  the  last  two  respects,  is  the  bare  considering  a 
tlung  as  true,  without  inward  life ;  the  first  is  that  living  faith,  whereby 
man  enters  into  fellowship  with  Ood,  is  incorporated  into  the  commu- 
Dity  with  him  and  his  members.^  tVith  this  faith  is  necessarily  con- 
Dccted  love.  This  alone  is,  according  to  him,  justifying  faith  (^fidet 
juMtifieoM')^  that  is,  &ith  that  makes  just  or  holy.  Love  is  the  work 
of  this  faith,  and  the  latter  the  ground  of  the  entire  Christian  life. 
Following  the  Aristotelian  distinctions,  he  denominates  that  dead  faith 
the  yet  unorganized  matter  which  must  first  be  actuated  by  the  sealing 
impress  of  the  form.  It  is  formless,  ii\farmisj  qualitas  mentie  in- 
farmU.  Love  is  this  form,  which  must  be  impressed  upon  it.  The 
faith  animated  by  love,  the  Jidee  formataj  is  a  virtue,  and  the 
source  of  all  other  Christian  virtues. 

On  this  foundation  proceeded  also  the  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  new,  profound  explications  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  Christian  life  were  added  by  them. 

Dead  faith,  like  all  ^fts  which  are  not  connected  with  the  aD- 
inspiring  temper  of  love, —  all  isolated  gifts,  as  the  gifts  of  miracles, 
prophecy,  are  distingmshed  by  Thomas  Aqmnas,  as  gratia  gratU  dataf 
from  that  grace  which  alone  fits  man  for  attaining  salvation,  which 
transports  him  into  a  disposition  of  heart  acceptable  to  Ood,  begets  in 
him  faith  that  works  by  love,  from  that  divine  element  as  the  animating 
principle  of  the  whole  life,  the  gratia  gratum  facient.  Thomas 
reckons  it  to  the  essence  of  faith,  that  the  object  should  not  be  suffi- 
ciently known  to  the  mind  to  produce  conviction  by  the  mind  itself,  so 
that  the  bent  of  the  will  must  give  the  turn  whereby  it  inclines  to  one 
side  rather  than  to  the  other .^     When  this  is  accompanied  with  doubt 

*  Monolog.  c.  Ixxr.  *  Credendo  in  Deam  ire,  d  adhaerere  et 
'  Mortaa  tides  credit  tantam  id,  qaod    ejtu  membris  incorporeri. 

credi  del)et,  viva  Mw  credit  in  id.  *  Compare  above,  pag«  4S9. 

'  In  Dcum  credendo   tendere  in  snam        ^  Inteliectas  assentit  aiiciU,  wtmMKl%  nf* 
esaentiam.  ficienter  moveatnr  ab  olj 

*  Niai  dilectione  valeat  etTirat  per  qnMHtin  el«esioimi- 
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and  anxiety  lest  the  opposite  may  be  trae,  it  is  called  ofnnion ;  but 
^hen  the  certunty  is  present  without  any  such  doubt,  it  is  called 
fiuth.^  Accordingly,  he  defines  fiuth  as  an  act  of  the  mnd  asaent- 
ing  to  divine  truth  according  to  the  direction  of  the  will  moved  by 
divine  grace,  or  by  virtue  of  the  impulse  given  it  bj  such  a  will.* 
Now  inasmuch  as  the  will  gives  the  impulse,  and  this  receives  its 
determination,  its  particular  character,  from  the  end  to  which  it  is 
directed,  so  it  is  love  by  which  the  will  is  united  with  its  end,  the 
supreme  good.  Hence  charity  is  here  the  animating  princifde,  tbe 
forma  fidd^  whereby  the  mind  enters  mto  a  true  union  with  the  object 
of  its  knowledge.  It  was  now  a  contested  point,  haw  ttie  transitioQ 
was  made  from  the  fidi%  ir^orvm  to  the  fideiformata  ;  whether,  when 
the  latter  entered  the  soul,  the  former  retreated  from  it,  or  the  ground- 
work of  the  latter  remuned  and  was  only  raised  to  a  higher  power. 
Thomas  asserts  the  latter.  The  habitus^  that  is  to  say,  remains  tbe 
same,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  capacity  of  the  soul.  But  by  love,  is  denoted 
the  bent  of  the  will,  in  which  the  essence  of  faith,  as  such,  does  not 
consist;  for  faith  is  indeed  first  an  act  of  the  intellect.  Where 
imperfection  belongs  to  the  conception  of  tiie  object  described  as 
imperfect,  there  the  imperfect  must  make  way  for  the  perfect.  But  it 
is  otherwise  where  the  imperfect  belongs  only  to  the  accidental,  and 
tiierefore  the  object  remains  the  same,  though  it  loses  an  accidental 
predicate,  while  an  imperfect  thing  grows  into  a  more  perfect  one,  as 
the  boy  ever  continues  to  be  the  same  person  when  he  grows  qp  to 
manhood.  Raymund  Lull  says:  ^^ Faith  is  always  something  com- 
municated to  man  by  God,  that  by  faith  he  may  rise  upward  to  divine 
truth,  which  he  never  yet  could  do  by  means  of  knowledge.  Being  a 
divine  gift,  this  faith  is  fides  formata.^  Its  defect  is  only  subjective, 
arises  accidentally  in  the  Christian  still  beset  with  sin,  in  so  far  as  he 
is  estranged  by  sin  from  the  end  for  which  he  was  created.*  Accord- 
ingly, the  informitas  is  a  privation*  accidentally  cleaving  to  the  divine 
reality,  and  therefore  from  the  same  fundamental  essence  of  the  fide$ 
ir\fornm^  would  arise  2k  fides  formala^  from  its  being  made  free  from 
the  privation  by  supervening  grace."* 

Justification  is  made  by  Thomas  to  consist  in  the  infusion  of  grace. 
In  this,  all  is  given  at  once  ;  only  in  thought,  different  operations  are 
to  be  considered  separately  from  one  another,  and  amongst  these  is  to 
be  found  a  certain  relation,  according  to  which  they  condition  each 
other.  Thus  the  first  is  the  infusion  of  grace :  the  second,  the  move- 
ment of  the  free  will  towards  God;   next,  opposition   to   sin,  then 

nans  in  anam  partem  magis  qaam  in  aliam.  et  est  esse  formatum,  cam  Deua  non  del 

Summa,  lib.  ii,  p.  ii,  Qaaest.  i,  Artie,  ir.  esse  difTormaturo. 
^  Si  quidem  hoc  sit  cum  duhitatione  et         *  Sed  Christiantis  existens  in  peccato 

formidine  alterius  partis,  erit  opinio.     Si  diffbrmat  ipsum  per  accidens,  in  qaantnm 

aatem  nit  cum  ccrtitudine  absque  tali  for-  se  deviat  a  tine  per  peccatam,  aid  qoea 

midine,  erit  tides.  finem  est  creatus. 
^       '  Actus  intcUectus  asscnticntis   veritati        *  Fides  informis  quoad  horainem  pecca* 

^  divinae  ex  imperio  voluntatis  a  Deo  motae  torem,  non  tamen  informis  qnoad  se  ipsain, 

^K  ^  gr^itiam.  cum  habet  fonnam  sibi  coesscntialcm  datam 

^ft     '  Tale  esse  datum  dicitur  ens  positivum,  a  Deo. 

^m  .  ^  Quaestt.  super  iibb.  SentenL  1.  iii,  Qu.  cxiii,  et  cxiv,  t  iv,  f.  9S,  Mqq. 
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^giveness  of  sin.  TVith  conyerdion  to  God,  is  given  a1)horrence  of 
fin,  as  ungodly.  The  love  of  Qod  to  man  is  the  cause  of  the  peace 
irith  Grod  imparted  to  the  man.  This  love  is  something  eternal  and 
immutable  ;  but  the  operation  of  it  takes  place  in  time.  This  operation 
teking  place  in  the  inner  being  of  ihe  man  is  grace,  by  which  he  who 
-by  sin  is  excluded  from  eternal  life  is  made  worthy  of  it.  Therefore 
forgiveness  of  sm  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  infusion  of  grace. 
As  the  love  of  God  consists  not  only  in  the  inward  act  of  the  divine 
.will,  but  also  in  a  certain  operation  of  grace  which  accompanies  it,  86 
too  the  fact  that  God  does  not  impute  to  the  man  his  sins,  carries 
along  with  it  a  certain  operation  in  him  to  whom  God  does  not  impute 
|in. 

From  this  view  of  '^  justification,"  certain  consequences  affecting  the 
peculiar  order  of  salvation  according  to  this  scheme  now  resulted, 
important  in  their  influence  on  Christian  life  and  the  guidance  of  souls. 
As  the  salvation  of  man  was  made  to  depend  on  this  interior  subjective 
working  of  divine  grace,  and  on  the  presence  of  a  divine  life  brought 
l^bout  thereby,  as  this  alone  was  to  constitute  the  sure  mark  of  adop* 
tion  into  the  number  of  the  elect ;  so  the  question  now  arose,  which 
oould  hardly  be  answered  in  a  way  calculated  to  promote  tranquillity 
of  soul,  how  is  one  to  be  certain  of  his  salvation  ?  No  other  course 
was  left  here  but  to  appeal  to  inward  experience,  to  the  feelings,  which 
in  the  various  moods  of  mind,  affected  by  so  many  different  influences, 
and  the  conflicts  continually  springing  up  afiresh  in  such  as  were 
Actually  engaged  in  the  progress  of  sanctification,  could  be  but  an 
uncertain  and  unsteady  criterion,  as  all  m  fact  acknowledged,  and 
■apposed  that  no  infallible  mark  could  be  proposed. 

Thus  Alexander  of  Hales,  proceeding  on  the  assumption,  that 
neither  the  cause  nor  the  operation  of  grace  fell  within  the  province  of 
bnman  knowledge  concludes  from  this  fact,  that  no  other  means 
remained  to  man  of  ascertaining  whether  or  no  he  was  in  a  state  of' 
grace,  except  the  experience  of  his  own  feelings.^  There  is  nd 
infallible  knowledge.  It  rests  solely  on  three  marks;  light,  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  inner  man.  And  he  supposes  that  this  very  uncertainty  is 
^  &ct  the  most  salutary  in  its  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  Christiaa 
life,  and  one  which  has  been  so  ordered  by  God  on  this  very  account. 
Ood  has  not  thought  proper  to  leave  us  in  entire  uncertamty  on  this 
point,  nor  yet  to  give  us  perfect  knowledge.  If  man  should  have  no 
experience  of  the  blessed  effects  of  communion  with  God,  he  would 
have  nothing  to  stimulate  him  to  the  love  of  God.  But  if  a  perfect 
certainty  of  his  bemg  in  a  state  of  grace  were  bestowed  on  him,  h» 
would  easily  fall  into  pride.  So  also  Thomas  Aqumas  reckons  to  the* 
stage  of  faith  the  absence  of  any  such  certainty  with  regard  to  the, 
state  of  grace,^  for  the  same  reasons  that  are  assigned  by  Alexander 
of  Hales ;  because  the  principle  and  the  operative  cause  in  grace,  liif 

^  Scieiitui  afibctas,  per  experientum  rei  tignii  probabilibnt  conjicere.     In  lib.  i,- 

in  tffecta.  Sentent.  Disdnct.  17,  Quamt.  i,  ArCic.  It. 

'  Nallus  oertitndinmiiter  pot«8t  icira  le  Ed.  Venet.  t  is,  p.  823. 
kabere  cmrittuem,  ted  potest  ex  eliqiiibai 
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tant  this  shaping  of  the  order  of  salvation  most  prove  for  the  whole 
form  of  Christian  life  in  tiie  middle  ages,  and  the  church  theocratical 
system. 

As  it  regards  the  power  still  remaining  to  freewill  in  a  commit 
natnre,  and  the  relation  of  the  free  will  to  the  work  of  conversion  or 
to  justification  in  the  sense  described,  we  plainly  discern,  in  the  mode 
after  which  the  theologians  of  the  twelfth  century  from  the  beginning 
onwards  explained  themselves  on  this  point,  the  mighty  influence  of 
the  Augustinian  system.  But,  although  determined  thereby  in  their 
main  direction,  they  were  yet  led,  by  their  moral  interest  and  by  the 
dialectical  wariness  which  stood  connected  therewith,  to  be  desirous  of 
avoiding  the  appearance  as  if  they  actually  denied  freewill,  and  glori- 
fied grace  and  predestmation  at  the  expense  of  it.  The  logic  of  Au- 
gustin  and  the  older  moderate  defenders  of  this  system,  had  already 
$et  them  the  example  in  this  re^)ect.  Here  properly  belongs  Anselm's 
Dialogue  on  the  free  will,  and  his  treatise  on  the  harmony  between 
foreknowledge,  predestination,  grace,  and  freewill.  His  ideas  are  as 
follows :  No  capacity  of  a  created  being  is,  in  and  of  itself  considered| 
in  a  condition  to  pass  by  itself  into  action.  There  must  first  super- 
vene, in  order  to  this,  many  influences  from  without.  Still,  whether 
this  takes  place  or  not,  the  capacity  as  such  remains  the  same.  Thus, 
for  example,  though  the  eye  requires  the  influence  of  the  sunlight,  in 
order  to  see,  yet  it  may  be  said,  that  even  in  the  dark  it  still  retains 
the  faculty  of  sight.  So  stands  the  case  with  regard  to  the  relation 
of  the  capacity  for  goodness  to  the  depraved  will,  although  this  capa- 
city is  never  exerted  except  by  those  whose  depraved  wills  have  been 
drawn  by  the  irresistible  power  of  grace.  Robert  Pullein  expresses 
himself  wholly  as  if  he  ascribed  to  man  the  free  power  of  self-determi- 
nation, by  virtue  of  which  he  may  surrender  himself  to  grace,  or  unite 
himself  with  it.  ''  As  often  as  grace  offers  itself  to  any  one,"  says 
he,  ^'  the  individual  either  acts  in  cooperation  with  that  grace,  or, 
rejecting  it,  still  goes  on  to  sin.  The  first  cause  of  all  goodness  is 
ffrace.  But  the  free  will  has  also  a  part  to  perform,  though  a  subor- 
dinate one  (as  causa  secundaria^.  Freewill  also  has  some  merit; 
namely,  this,  that  it  ceases  to  resist  the  divine  will."  AfterwardSi 
however,  he  explains  himself  in  a  way  that  perfectiy  accords  with  the 

ing  in  no  relation  with  the  state  of  the  ascribe  to  the  sacraments  less  than  the 

hourt    Though  these  theologians,  in  ac-  spirit  of  the  charch  and  its  doctrine  reqoir- 

oordance  with  that  externalization  of  the  ed.    Thomas  Aqainas  cites  the  opinion  of 

conception  of  humility,  sought  an  exercise  some,  whom  he  controverts :  Quod  sacr»- 

of  humility  for  men  who  had  fallen  by  menta  non  sint  causa  gratiae  aliquid  oper- 

pride,  in  requiring  them  to  humble  them-  ando,  sed  quia  Dens  sacramentis  adumbnU 

telres  before  these  outward  things,  so  as  in  animo  gratiam  operantem,  quod  sacra- 

2r  their  means  to  receive  grace,  yot  they  menta  non  cansant  gratiam,  nisi  per  qnod 

ways  took  pains  to  define  the  nnmn  In  concomitant  virtutem  divinam  sacramentii 

which  the  sacraments  are  the  raiinn  of  assistentem.     The  matter  was  illustrated 

grace  with  great  exactness,  and  to  guard  by  the  case  of  a  king,  who  had  determined 

by  various  distinctions  against  the  error  to  make  a  distribution  of  money,  and  laid 

Of  ascribing  too  much  to  them.    Thomas  it  down  as  one  of  the  conditions,  that  none 

Aquinas  says,  the  causa  principalis  gratiae  should  receive  any  portion  of  ^  ' 

is  Uod ;  the  sacraments  are  only  the  causa  cept  snch  as  broi^t  with  ''^ 

instromentalis.    But  many  were  actually  leaden  token  M  a              ' 
driven  bj  the  effort  joit  alluded  to,  to 
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Augustinian  scheme.     Thus :   '^  If  efficacious  grace  (^gratia  ^ax) 
18  but  imparted  to  man,  it  draws,  though  without  idolence,  the  free 
will  with  such  force,  that  it  follows  without  resistance,  as  if  impeOed 
by  an  inner  necessity."     **  Although,"  says  he,  "  grace  reclaina 
the  wandering,  yet  it  draws  them  with  their  own  freewill.     It  does 
not  constrain  them  contrary  to  their  will.     It  is  so  mighty  that  it 
transforms  even  the  will  of  the  most  obdurate  without  any  difficult 
and  any  violence  to  each  stage  of  conversion,  whenever  it  pleases. 
The  same  held  good  also  of  the  other  systematic  theologians  of  the 
twelfth  century.     But  we  must  make  special  mention  of  the  mystic&I 
writers  of  this  century.     Their  mild  practical  bent  led  them  to  ^?e 
special  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  free  will  and  to  repre- 
sent it  as  standing  in  harmony  with  grace.    But  yet  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  they  really  supposed  a  free  will  conditioning  grace.     Here 
Bernard's  tract,  Be  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio,  takes  an  important  place. 
The  occasion  of  his  writing  it  was  furnished  him  by  a  promise  he  had 
given  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  faith.     He  recognized,  in  aQ  tiid 
good  that  was  in  him,  the  work  of  prevenient  grace.     He  hoped  by 
that  to  make  still  further  progress  m  holiness  and  to  be  carried  on- 
ward to  perfection.^     This  appeared  to  one  who  heard  it,  an  extrav- 
agant eulogium  of  grace  at  the  expense  of  human  merit  and  human 
activity.      Bernard  felt  himself  called  upon,  therefbre,  to  ^ve  aa 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  conceived  grace  and  fireewill  to  be 
related  to  each  other.     He  acknowledged  that  ihere  is  in  man  aa 
inalienable  somewhat,  a  freedom  subjected  to  no  necessity  and  to  no 
constraint,  the  faculty  of  self-determination,  the  freedom  of  nature  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  freedom  of  grace.     Freedom,  in  this  lat- 
ter sense,  is  the  freedom  from  sin  as  a  state,  material  freedom ;  in  the 
other  sense,  it  ia  formal  freedom.     That  formal  freedom  it  is,  whereby 
man  is  distinguished  from  natural  beings.     Unless  this  faculty  of  free- 
dom always  remained  with  him,  there  could  be  no  place  for  moral 
imputation,  no  question  about  either  merit  or  guilt.     As  the  salvation 
of  man  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  grace,  so  the  latter  can  produce 
its  operation  only  in  the  free  will.*    No  one  obtains  salvation  against 
his  will.     The  whole  work  of  the  free  will,  its  entire  merit,  rests  upon 
this,  that  it  consents  to  the  grace  that  awakens  it.^    Which,  however, 
is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if  this  consent  originated  in  itself ;  since, 
according  to  the.  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  we  are  not  able  of  ourselves 
to  think  anything  as  we  ought,  which  is  still  less  than  consent.     Grace 
prevents  us,  by  inspirmg  us  with  good  thoughts,  which  it  does  without 
any  aid  from  us.     In  transforming  our  perverse  wills,  it  unites  itself 
with  tiiem,  so  that  they  consent  with  it.     From  God  comes  the  begin- 
ning of  our  salvation,  neither  through  us  nor  with  us.*     However  many 
our  gracious  Father,  who  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  seems  to 

'  Qood  scilicet  ab  ipsa  me  in  bono  et  '  Quod  consentit. 

praevcntum  agnosccrcm  ct  provebi  senti-  *  A  Deo  sine  dubio  nostrae  fit  salatis 

rera  ct  sperarcm  pcrficiendum.  cxordiam,  nee  per  nos  utique  nee  nobis- 

'  ToUe  liberum  arbitrium  et  non  erit,  cam. 
qaod  salvetur,  tolle  gratiam)  non  crit  undo 
salvctur. 
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draw  to  hia  salvation,  still,  he  will  hold  none  worthy  of  salvation,  save 
each  as  approve  themselves  to  him  as  willing.  The  constraining  influ- 
ences of  God  on  man  >  aim  at  this  very  thing,  that  he  should  be  stimu- 
lated to  voluntary  consent,  so  that  when  God  changes  his  will  from 
evil  to  good,  Grod  does  not  deprive  that  will  of  freedom,  but  transforms 
it.''  Now,  if  we  compare  all  this  with  what  Bernard  sajs  concerning 
the  relation  of  freewill  to  grace,  we  can  make  his  determinations  with 
respect  to  the  former  harmonize  with  his  declarations  concerning  the 
latter,  only  by  supposing  that,  like  Augustin,  he  leaned  upon  the  asser- 
tion lliat  the  free  will  is  subjected  to  no  constraint,  and  no  natural 
necessity ;  that  the  form  of  rational  self^Kletermination  was  ever  present, 
bat  as  one  always  determined  by  the  almighty  influence  of  grace. 
On  the  ground  of  such  a  formal,  abstract  notion  of  freedom  he  might 
say,  that  this  freedom  continued  to  exist  in  connection  with  all  moral 
un-freedom,  is  the  same  in  evil  actions  and  good.  And,  consequently, 
we  must  weigh  moreover  the  fact,  that  he  ever  supposed  the  partici- 
pation of  all  in  original  sin  grounded  in  a  hidden  chain  of  evolution, 
flo  that  therefore  that  supervening  sinfulness  from  which  man  could  be 
fireed  only  by  a  grace  bestowed  on  him  without  any  help  of  his  own, 
was  still  not  able  to  prevent  imputation,  nor  to  remove  the  guilt  of  the 
firee  will.>  In  like  manner,  Richard  a  S.  Yietore  could  unite  Augus- 
tin's  doctrine  of  prevenient  grace,  drawing  the  will,  with  the  strongest 
expressions  with  regard  to  freewill.'  '^  How,"  says  he,  *'  is  the  will 
of  man  not  truly  free,  who  can  be  deprived  of  his  freedom  by  no 
constraint ;  for  no  creature  has  power  to  do  it,  and  it  does  not  become 
ibe  Creator  to  do  it.  But  how  should  the  Creator  himself  be  able  to 
do  this ;  he  who  can  do  nothing  except  that  which  is  worthy  of  him  ?"^ 
He  in  fact  will  not  admit  that  this  will  can  be  denominated  a  captive 
iriU ;  because  it  involves  a  contradiction  to  call  him  free,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  captive ;  unless  by  that  term  is  meant  simply  his  weak- 
ness, the  being  deprived  of  the  origmal  capability .&  But  conceminfir 
grace  he  says  also,  that  it  often  presented  itself  to  the  negligent  and 
careless  of  its  own  accord,  and  was  often  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
matched  away  from  our  many  and  earnest  efforts.  Yet  he  ascribes 
to  the  froe  will  an  ability  to  consent  to  the  evil  or  the  good,  to  consent 
to  divine  grace  or  not.®  It  can  win  grace  agam,  but  only  through 
grace  .7  As  it  cannot  regain  by  itself  those  who  are  once  lost,  so  it 
cannot  without  other  help  secure  those  who  have  been  gratuitously 

*  Hoc  qnippe  intcndit,  cam  terret  ant  *  Quomodo  arbitriam  hominis  vcre  Hbe- 

percQtit,  ut  raciat  Toluntarios,  non  salvet  rum  non  est,  quod  sua  libcrtate  nulla  vi, 

inritos.  nulla  potestate  prirari  potest,  nam  hoc  nee 

'  Where  he  is  discoursing  of  the  freedom  creatura  valet,  nee  creatorem  decct.    Sed 

that  is  the  condition  of  imputation,  he  addd,  quomodo  vel  creator  hoc  potest,  qui  nihil 

c.  ii,  i  5 :  Excepto  sane  per  omnia  origin-  quod  non  decct  facere  potest  ? 

•U  peccato,  quod  aliam  constat  habere  ra-  *  Nihil  aliud  quam  infirmum  et  natiyae 

tionem. —  c.  xii,  \  38 :  Quo  non  solum  non  possibilitatis  Tirtute  privatum, 

coosentiens,  verum  plerumque  et  noscicns  *  Potest  consentire  vel  non  coi 

alia  ratione  constringitur,  necdum  renatus  aspirationi  divinao.    Dc  statu  iQ^T^ 

baptismate.  minis,  p.  i,  tract  i,  c.  xiii. 

^  De  statu  interioris  hominlfl,  p.  i,  tract  '  Gratiam',  sed  gratis,  rQca\ 
i,c.zziii. 
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E!bre  by  the  opentkm  of  gnwo)  reflunad.  Onwe  inqr  ilk 
be  at  anv  time  irithdntwn  fiom  H,  beoanee  il  is  new  ti  hi 
irithoat  fiMUt.^ 
Bui,  in  ibe  thirteenUi  centmr,  wemaik  two  tandonoies  ai  &a  aili 
'of  apimbending  tbia  doctrine  diwieating  fiom  each  ottiar.  Om  k 
the  order  of  Frandacaa  monks,  of  wUdi  AJenndar  of  Halaa  anpaia 
first  as  ibe  representatiTe,  really  departs  so  fiur  fimn  the  ti^  Aigv> 
tinian  sjrstem,  as  to  suppose  a  graoe  oonditioned  m  its  operatioiia  cm  lb 
free  redmenqy  of  the  man ;  the  other,  led  by  tbe  lo^oal  eoiiaiBlMM|y  d 
its  prineifdes  eren  beyond  Augostin  bimsefr,  as  we  have  seen  in  lb 
principles  already  lying  at  bottom  in  Albert  flie  Croat,  and  atiH  finftor 
doTeloped  and  more  deariy  expressed  by  Thomaa  Aquinas.  Ain^ 
ander  of  Hales  says:  ^  All  men  are  found  to  be  alike  oompl  Ht 
one  can  make  lumself  fit  for  heaTen.  God  iriUs  aeoording  to  mslqjh- 
.  est  loTO  to  save  men,  to  eommnnioate  to  them  himself;  but  it  is  prt- 
supposed  that  there  is  a  redpiency,  so  fiur  as  this  is  grounded  ■  flu 
mml  powers  still  remaining  to  man.  The  li^t  shinea  eTemhsif ; 
bat  its  rays  do  not  find  eyerjrwhere  a  material  soaeeptiUe  of  ukani- 
ti«m.  No  one  can  render  hmiself  suffiden^y  sosoepabla  finr  the  rMf- 
tion  of  grace,  unless  God  himself  makes  him  fit  lor  it  by  his  on 
inward  operatioh.  But  if  he  only^  does  what  it  depends  on  himsnlf  li 
do,  the  divine  grace  ensues  by  which  he  is  prepared  for  the  recepfioa 
of  grace.***  He  makes  use  of  the  feUowing  comparison :  Aawkaa 
rich  man  distributes  alms,  and  two  persons  are  pseaeat  eqnaUy  psor; 
but  one  stretches  out  his  arm  to  receive  the  alms  and  aftensrii 
receives  it,  but  the  other  neglects  to  do  so  and  receiyes  notUog. 
Thomas  Aquinas  also  starts  fr<xai  the  maxim  of  the  Aristotelian  phika- 
ophy  which  prevailed  in  all  the  schools,  that  every  action,  in  order  to 
its  being  accomplished,  presupposed  a  susceptible  material  prepued 
for  it  beforehand.3  According  to  his  doctrine,  therefore,  a  oertvn 
susceptibility  was  reqmred  on  the  part  of  man  in  order  to  the  operadoa 
of  grace.  But  it  appears  evident,  from  the  chain  of  the  doctrine  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  already  unfolded,  that  he  could  not  allow  so  very 
much  to  depend  on  creaturely  self-determination.  Although  he  pie- 
supposes  such  a  necessary  susceptibility  for  the  operations  of  grace, 
yet  he  traces  even  this  preparation  ajnun  to  Grod,  to  the  assistance  of 
God  moving  the  mind  to  goodness.^  nhatsoever  in  man  renders  Urn 
a  fit  subject  for  salvation,  is  all  comprehended  under  the  efiect  of 

Sredestination  ;^ — every  necessary  instrumentality  for  carrying  out  tbe 
ecree  of  predestination. 
The  above-mentioned  preparation  for  a  divine  communication  to  the 
rational  creature  by  means  of  a  recipiency  on  his  part,  by  means  of 

'  Sicat  non  potest  per  m  semel  amissam        '  Nulla  forma  nisi  in  materia  lie  dispo- 

recnperare,  sic  quidem  gratis  rccaperatam  sita. 
.   non  potest  nisi  ex  aliena  tutela  custodire.       *  £x  aoxilio  moTentis  aninnim  ad  bo* 

X«,  c  c.  xxii,  nam. 

.  '  Qaod  nallos  potest  sofficienter  se  du-       *  Qnicqnidest  in  homine,  ordinans  ipm 

— lere  ad  salatem,  sed  si  faciat,  qaod  in  in  salotem,  comprehenditor  tocnm  sab  e^ 

Mt,  consequitor  dispositio  divini  adja-  fecta  praedeatinatSonit. 
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tbat  which  he  might  bo  able  to  do  at  his  own  position  with  the  moral 
power  still  left  to  him,  was  called  a  meritum  de  congrm.^  It  was  the 
condition  ordained  of  God  under  which  he  had  decreed  to  bestow  his 
nfts,  in  distinction  from  a  merit  in  the  proper  sense ;  concerning  which 
custinction,  in  its  reference  to  man's  original  state,  we  have  already 
q)oken.3  Yet  it  is  easj  to  gather  from  what  has  been  said,  the  differ- 
ence that  prevailed  in  die  mode  of  applying  this  idea,  when  Alexander 
of  Hales  actually  placed  such  a  condition  in  the  free  will.  Thomas 
Aqumas  referred  all  to  the  divine  causality  operating  in  a  certain 
order  of  sequence  by  virtue  of  the  form  of  development  in  time. 

When  the  distinguished  theologians  of  this  period  embraced  together 
under  the  name  of  theology  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals,  in  thdr 
works  treating  of  the  whole  province  of  theology  united  both  these 
objects  together,  this  was  not  a  mere  outward  combination,  but  realW 
an  inward  one,  founded  in  the  intrinsic  connection  in  their  own  mincts 
of  the  doctrinal  with  the  ethical  element,  as  we  may  gather,  in  faot, 
from  their  anthropology  as  it  has  already  been  explained  by  us,  nam^ 
ly,  their  doctrine  concerning  grace  and  juBtijicatwn  and  faith  in  its 
complete  form  (^  fides  farmata)^  the  actuating  principle  oi  the  Chris- 
tian life.  As  the  principal  work  here,  we  must  consider  the  Summa  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  which,  in  this  theological  discipline,  furnished  vastly 
greater  stores  than  were  furnished  either  by  those  who  preceded  or 
came  after  him.  A  particular  Summa  on  morals,'  composed  by  Nicho- 
las Peraldus  (P^rault),  archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  in  respect  of  originality  and  profound- 
ness. The  ethical  writings  of  William  of  Paris,  whom  we  nave  had 
occamon  to  mention  so  often,  e.  g.  his  book  De  virtutibuSj  is  of  more 
importance ;  and  the  works  of  Raymund  Lull  are  rich  in  ethical  matter, 
particularly  his  work  on  the  Contemplation  of  Grod. 

But  also  in  the  ethical  parts  of  these  systems,  two  elements  occur 
together ;  that  which  proceeded  from  their  unbiased  Christian  con- 
sciousness and  their  free  thoughts  as  actuated  by  that  consciousnesSi 
mnd  that  which  theiy  must  adopt  from  the  church  tradition,  in  whidi 
fhey  themselves  with  their  intellects  were  involved.  From  this  dr- 
cnmstance  contradictions  might  arise,  of  which  they  themselves  were 
Bot  conscious.  Agun,  the  influence  of  Aristotle,  esteemed  by  them 
the  philosopher  par  eminence^  would  necessarily  show  itself,  on  this 
particular  side,  as  of  the  highest  importance  with  them,  as  his  masterly 
ability  in  evolving  conceptions  and  in  sound  observation  shines  pre- 

'  According  to  Thomas  Aquinais  ride-  quaniam  aeqnalitatem  proportionis.     The 

tor  oofigraum,  at  homini  operant!  tecnn-  cic2e9iiate  r«£aiibn,  meritani  condignom,  qood 

dam  9wam  virtatcm  Deus  recompenset  se-  aeqaatar  mercedi,  is  qaite  another  thing. 

ciiDdam  excellentiam  suae  virtatis.    This  Such  a  relation  can  nerer  exist  betweea 

is  so  arranged  in  the  divine  economy,  jast  creatarely  acts  and  sapemataral  comma- 

as  in  natare  each  thing,  working  after  its  nication,  bat  only  between  the  sapemataral 

own  peculiar  manner,  attains  to  the  end  itself,  that  which  proceeds  from  the  grace 

for  which  God  has  designed  it    In  the  of  the  H0I7  Spirit,  in  so  far  as  the  lattor  to 

case  of  the  rational  creatare,  howerer,  this  the  principle,  and  the  commoni'"*'*"'  '^ 

takes  place  b^  means  of  self-determination  eternal  life, 

bv  the  free  will,  and  hence  is  called  a  merit.  "  Page  466. 

Here  there  it  always  Gongmitas  propter  '  Sumiiia  de  virtatibas  et  tUH 
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enunently  forth  in  him  as  a  moralist ;  and  bo  many  things  were  to  le 
met  with  in  his  ethical  works,  which  might  be  appropriated  even  by 
such  as  stood  on  Christian  grounds,  at  least  with  certain  modificatioos 
demanded  by  the  Christian  principle  ;  for  every  soand  position  rf  an 
earlier  development,  ought  certainly  to  be  adopted,  and  first  broag)bt 
to  its  full  import  and  significance  by  Christianity.  But  the  Aristotelian 
system  of  morals  had  its  root  entirely,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  distinctiTo 
ground  occupied  by  the  antique  world,  though  soaring  in  occanonal 
flashes  of  thought  above  that  inferior  position,  and  containing  vaticina- 
tions of  a  loftier  one  destined  at  some  future  time  to  be  the  inheritance 
of  mankiud.  Many  of  his  principal  ethical  ideas  are  necessarily  con- 
nected throughout  with  that  which  in  the  mode  of  life  and  thought  in 
antiquity  constituted  an  antagonism  to  Christianity.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  a  right  application  of  Aristotle's  ethical  ideas  in  the  Chrisdan 
system  of  morals,  an  exact  and  sharply  defined  line  of  demarkaticm 
was  required  between  the  fundamental  positions  occumed  by  the  an- 
oient  world  and  by  pure  Christianitv,  a  sifting  apart  of  that  which  was 
related  and  that  which  was  opposea  in  the  two  different  positions ;  of 
that  which  could  only  be  adduced  as  antagonistic  to  the  properly 
Ckistian  view,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  latter  more  distinct 
and  clear,  and  of  that  which  after  being  modified  by  the  Christian 
principle  might  be  appropriated.  But  in  order  to  this  was  required  a 
ffpecies  of  criticism  proceedmg  from  the  intelligent  examination  of  tiie 
facts  of  history,  which  was  by  no  means  given  to  the  profound  and 
acute  perceptions  of  these  men.  They  were  liable  to  be  easily  misled 
by  their  admiration  and  reverence  of  the  great  master,  to  allow  undue 
importance  to  his  conceptual  distinctions,  whether  it  was  that  they 
distorted  these  notions  themselves  by  laying  into  them  something  more 
or  other  than  they  meant,  or  that,  in  applying  them  to  the  Christian 
province,  they  injured  and  troubled  that  province  itself.  The  latter 
would  be  more  likely  to  happen  in  those  cases  where  an  occasion  for 
it  was  already  furnished  in  a  troubling  of  the  Christian  consciousness 
that  had  arisen  at  some  earlier  period,  where  already,  in  the  church 
tradition,  the  antagonisms  of  the  ancient  world  overcome  by  primitive 
Christianity  had  been  again  introduced  by  the  false  Catholic  element. 
And  what  we  have  said  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  Aristott-lian 
principles,  will  have  to  be  applied  also  to  the  influence  of  the  Noo- 
platoiiic,  inasmuch  as  the  grand  position  of  the  antit^ue  world  expresses 
itself  in  both  in  certain  aspects. 

Most  assuredly  we  meet  in  these  theologians  with  an  important  line 
of  demarkation,  which  might  seem  to  denote  the  same  tiling  with  a 
distinct  separation  of  the  different  positions  held  by  the  ancient  worid 
and  Christianity,  —  the  distinction,  namely,  between  the  moi-al  virtues 
recognized  already  in  the  ante-Christian  period,  that  is,  the  cardinal 
virtues,  and  the  theological  virtues.  The  former  stand  connected 
with  the  fitness  of  the  moral  nature  in  itself,  the  purely  human  as 
such ;  the  latter,  with  the  higher  fitness  superinduced  upon  man's  na- 
ture by  a  supernatural  dWvwe  \sritvc\^le,-— the  ennobling  of  the  purely 
human  by  a  d\vm^  Yifc.    li^  ^^  gst«ni5L  ^^s<cl^«^^^  ^rce^^^^^iVtsraaa 
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Aquinas  underatancb  the  capacitj  or  fitness  required  in  a  rational 
being  as  a  means  of  answering  the  end  for  which  he  is  destined.  Bat 
kere  he  distinguishes  a  twofold  point  of  view,  and  a  corresponding 
twofold  end  and  twofold  instrumentaUtj  required  in  order  to  reach  it ; 
the  "happiness  answering  to  the  nature  of  the  creaturelj  reason,  and 
implied  in  its  essence,  to  wluch  man  may  attain^  by  the  powers  im- 
pluited  in  his  nature,  the  highest  end  of  reason  left  to  itself  and  not 
enlightened  by  revelation,  and  the  end  of  a  blessedness  transcending 
file  nature  of  the  creaturely  reason,  consisting  in  the  supernatural  fel- 
lowship with  Qody  which  proceeds  only  from  some  new  communication 
{ponded  in  a  free  determination  of  the  divine  will.  In  order  to  the 
mttuning  to  this  there  was  required,  therefore,  a  new  instrumentality 
in  accordance  with  it,  in  the  new  powers  communicated  to  humai^ 
nature  by  grace,  a  certain  participation  of  the  divine  nature  by  the 
kunan.'  Thomas,  moreover,  perceived,  bemg  in  this  respect  a  prede^ 
cessor  of  Schleiermacher,  that  the  precise  number  of  the  four  cardinal 
wirtaes  was  not  a  mere  accidental  and  arbitrary  thing.  He  sought  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  this  numerical  division  as  requisite  in  order 
to  a  perfect  realization  of  the  dominion  of  reason  in  the  life  of  human- 
ity. As  all  virtue  has  respect  to  rational  good  (banum  rationis),  this 
ntumal  good,  in  order  to  hold  out  a  light  to  action,  must  be  given  as 
an  object  of  knowledge.  Thus  we  are  presented  with  that  which 
went  under  the  name  of  prudence.  Next,  arises  the  requiation  to 
nanifest  in  the  world,  to  exhibit  in  action,  the  ordo  ratumie  received 
in  the  form  of  knowledge.'  Inasmuch  as  this  is  done  in  our  intercourse 
iriih  others,^  it  is  called  juetice.  Then,  in  order  to  tiie  actual  realiza- 
tion of  all  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  passions  resisting  the  ordo  m- 
UanU  should  be  subjected  to  it,  that  this  ordo  should  be  preserved  and 
defended  against  their  encroachments.  And  this  must  be  done  in  a 
twofold  manner,  having  respect  to  the  twofold  description  of  passions  'fi 
ilioee  that  incite  men  to  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  reason,  those 
ihnt  hinder  them  from  doing  what  reason  requires.^  To  counteract 
ilie  first  kind  of  passions,  that  power  of  reason  is  required  whereby 
ench  passions  are  restrained,  that  is,  temperance.  In  respect  to  the 
second,  man  must  be  firm  in  that  which  reason  requires :  this  is  the 
work  oi fortitude. 

Now  as  Thomas  endeavors  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  the  car- 
dinal virtues,  as  the  means  of  actually  realizing  the  appropriate  end  of 
reason,  so  he  applies  the  same  to  the  relation  to  that  supernatural  end, 
and  the  instrumentality  of  the  theological  virtues,  necessary  in  order 
to  attain  it.  Here,  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  virtues  suited  and 
assigned  to  the  position  of  pure  reason,  the  different  powers  of  the  mind, 


*  Bettitodo  proportionate  hamanae  na-  '  Ordo  rationis  circa  aliqoid  ponitar. 

tme,  ad  qaam  homo  pervenire  polett  per  *  Ordo  rationis  circa  operationem. 

frincipia  soae  natorae.  *  Passlones  impeilentea  ad  aliqoid  ra- 

'  Beatitado  nataram  hamanam  excedenn,  tioni  oontrariom . 

•d  qoam  homo  sola  dirina  rirtote  ponre-  *  The  paMionee  retfahentet  ab  so^  ^aod 

■in  potest  secundum  qnaadain  diTinitatif  ratio  dictat. 
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the  intellectual  and  voluntary  faculties,  must  be  called  into  reqmatiQD. 
The  intellect  appropriates  to  itself  the  reyealed  truths  which  man  most 
know  in  order  to  atttun  to  that  end,  by  faith.  The  will  must  direct 
itself  towards  that  end,  as  an  attainable  one ;  this  is  done  by  hm> 
And  again,  the  will  must,  by  a  certun  spritual  union,  become  assimi- 
lated with  that  towards  which  it  directs  itoelf  as  the  end  to  be  reached  j"* 
this  is  love. 

But  how  much  soever  truth  may  lie  at  bottom  of  this  distinction  of 
the  two  points  of  view,  and  the  capacities  of  mind  having  respect  to  tbem, 
still,  we  meet  here  with  the  same  separation  between  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural,  the  human  and  the  divine,  hindering  the  apprehenoon 
and  application  of  the  Christian  principle,  which  .lay  at  bottom  of  the 
severance  of  the  pura  nataralia^  and  the  dona  BupematuraUa^  unfer- 
addUa^  in  man's  primeval  state.    The  whole  would  have  assumed  a 

Smte  different  arrangement,  in  case  it  had  been  perceived  that  the 
estination  grounded  in  pure  nature  as  such,  the  original  ortb  riUionUjis 
precisely  that,  the  actual  realization  of  which  had  been  interrapted  by 
nn,  and  should  be  brought  about  by  the  redemption  and  the  divine  prb- 
dple  of  life  founded  thereon ;  thiett  the  very  thing  which  lay  in  the 
essence  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  could  only  attain,  in  connectioD  with 
the  supervening  principle  in  the  theolo^cal  virtues,  its  true  agnifieaooe 
and  application.  Thus  the  ^ew  of  Christianity  as  a  restoration  of  ike 
truly  human,  as  an  ennoblmg  of  the  human  by  the  divine,  would  hife 
presented  itself;  as  most  assuredly  expressions  pcnnting  to  flus  same 
thing  occur  in  these  theologians,  which  were  duly  repressed,  agpin, 
by  other  influences,  and  could  not  be  carried  through  and  applied  in  a 
consistent  manner;  expressions  implying  that  by  grace  nature  is  not 
destroyed,  but  potentiated  and  ennobled. 

The  doctrine  of  the  seven  spiritual  gifts,  though  the  number  seven 
and  its  designation  was  borrowed  accidentally  from  the  text,  Isa.  11: 2, 
according  to  the  Vulgate,  might  doubtless  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  over  from  the  antique  view  of  the  cardinal  virtues  to  the 
Christianly-modified  view.  Thomas  considers  these  gifts  as  the  mediom, 
serving  to  the  end  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  go  on  m  the 
soul  by  means  of  the  theolo^cal  virtues,  that  the  soul  may  be  brought 
into  entire  harmony  with  the  relation  to  God,  with  the  dominion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  compares  the  above-named  spiritual  gifts,  in  this 
respect,  with  the  moral  virtues,  so  called  in  the  more  limited  sense,  as 
the  means  to  make  everything  that  resists  subject  to  the  order  of  rea- 
son (ordo  rationls).  Accordingly,  these  gifts  were  to  operate  in  such 
manner  as  to  subject  everything  to  that  higher  order  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  he  considered  them  as  the  very  means  whereby  the  natural 
should  be  freed  from  the  defects  cleaving  to  it,  and  advanced  in  its 
evolution.^ 

The  same  point  of  view  we  find,  likewise,  in  William  of  Paris,  but 

'  Voluntas,  (luac  ordinatur  in  ilium  finem,        '  Per  has  Tirtntcs,  quae  dicantnr  doni 
sicnt  in  id.  quod  possibilc  est  conscqui.  Spiritofl  Sancti,  ilia  nataralia  reformantor 

■  Quimtum  ad  uv\\owem  %^vnxa\^mj  ^x    ^LVsjoAatii^vuitiir* 
qnam  quodaxnmodo  MaaiSoimaxai  m'^^osik 
finem. 
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carried  out  after  a  profoand  and  original  manner.  He  distingaishes, 
irhich  is  nothing  peculiar  to  him,  but,  as  an  imitation  of  the  Aristotelian 
method  of  division,  common  to  him  with  others,  —  the  natural  Tirtues, 
those  founded  in  natural  capacity  (virtues  of  temperament),  those 
acquired  by  exercise  (yirtutes  consuetudinahs^  acqmsitae)^  and  those 
derived  from  the  divine  principle  of  life,  from  grace,  ennobled  virtues. 
The  natural  virtues  he  compares  with  the  natural  members  of  the  body; 
the  acquired,  with  the  substitutes,  helps,  and  supports  framed  by  art 
for  maimed  or  enfeebled  limbs.  These  helps  supplied  by  art  cannot, 
however,  answer  the  end  of,  or  restore  the  powers  of,  nature.  The 
same  holds  true  of  that  which  moral  effort  and  practice  can  efiect  in 
relation  to  a  nature  depraved  and  enfeebled  by  rin.  It  is  only  by  grace 
that  true  virtue  is  bestowed  on  man ;  it  is  only  by  this,  that  those 
brings  are  given  to  the  mind,  with  which  it  soars  upward  to  the  divine. 
WDUam  of  Paris  vigorously  attacks,  as  Pelagian,  the  assertion  that, 
between  that  which  is  natural  and  that  which  is  bestowed  by  grace, 
the  difference  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.  But  he  also  starts 
from  that  distinction  between  the  pura  naturaUa  and  the  donis  gratiae. 
He  also  distinguishes  the  relation  of  uncorrupted  nature  to  its  com- 
mensurate world,  and  its  exaltation  above  itoelf ;  the  super-earthly 
ffirection  communicated  to  it,  the  necessary  intermediation  in  order  to 
the  supernatural  blessedness  by  grace.^ 

From  that  view  of  the  relation  between  the  cardinal  virtues  and  the 
tlieolo^cal  virtues  which  we  have  described,  the  result  is  not  that  all  the 
cardinal  virtues  must  cooperate  in  order  to  shape  the  world  by  the  princi- 
ple of  the  theolo^cal  virtues,  to  use  and  appropriate  it  for  the  kingdom 
of  God;  the  divine  principle  attackmg  and  appropriating  to  introduce  both 
in  connection  with  each  other  into  the  world,  which  it  is  destined  to 
control ;  but  something  appears  as  the  highest  work  and  end  of  the 
theological  virtues,  which  reaches  beyond  the  province  of  those  subor- 
dinate virtues,  in  relation  to  which  they  appear  simply  as  preparatory 
and  initiatory,  viz.  the  desecularizing  and  dehumanizing  of  the  indi- 
iridual  that  devotes  himself  wholly  to  God,  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
spirit  soaring  upward  to  him  as  its  sole  object.  Thus  that  Aristotelian 
view  of  the  moral  element  as  of  the  barely  human,  in  opposition  to  the 
Superhuman,  the  divine,  taking  occasion  from  many  erroneous  tenden- 
cies that  had  long  prevailed  in  the  church  life,  may  have  found  entrance. 
Thus  might  that  opposition  between  divine  and  human  virtue,  oQer^ 
noltux^^  which  had  been  overcome  by  the  Christian  principle,  be  once 
more  adopted  from  Aristotie  and  the  Neo-Platonists ;  and  important 
were  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  that  cause.  Thus  that 
division  of  the  virtues  was  imitated  from  Plotinus,^  which  is  so  wholly 
incongruous  with  the  Christian  principle  of  the  theocratical  appropria- 

>  8imt  nataraleii  verae  rirtntes  (not  at  et,  sapra  se  yelnt  ^nspensam,  in  spiritiiaU- 

prcient  in  the  state  of  corruption)  ani-  bus  et  aetemis  earn  tenent.  De  Ttitatibaa, 

mam  tenent,  cai»todiant  et  conserTant  in  f.  137,  leqq. 
statu  8no  et  rectitudine  natnrali,  sic  istae        '  See  his  Book  of  the  Vi 

sublimes  et  nobtles  Tirtutes  earn  rapinnt  et  lib.  ii. 
cleYani  a  se  ipsa,  hoces^  a  oatonlious  soil 


fiooof  {he  woild,  to  fii^onUb  to  the  oiie«d6d  afloetioi  and  unbTonlib 
to  the  ippropriating  tendency, — the  dinnoo  of  tfaeniy  naoelj,!  intotti 
eiemplaiT  ([exmpwM) •  the  pai^^  Qwrpttfofiat),  aod  ilie  pcAtieaL 
nieae  poutical  Tirtoee,  destined  to  Bhi^  the  Efe,  wppoBX  as  tne  wabat 
jUnftte  onee.*  The  sMdle  dace  b  given  to  the  mrtutm  jpwrgabrim^ 
nnce  by  porifnn^  tiie  loiu  they  render  it  ei^paUe  of  riai^g  fiEom  die 
Inunan  to  the  diTme,  and  of  snnrendering  itaelf  whdlly  to  the  kite 
after  the  comidetkm  of  Hie  porifying  procen. 

Starling  mm.  this  distu^ctton  of  a  pnrifj^ing  wtoe,  Thomas  pheei 
prudence  m  the  ccmtompt  of  all  worldly  thiQgs  and  a  nund  bent  aoUj 
on  God;  tenqferane$f  in  irithdrawing  as  mnch  as  posdUe  fiom  the 
objectB  of'sense ;  fartUude^  in  not  alloiring  llie  sool  to  be  terrified 
when  it  inthdraws  itself  firom  all  objects  5  sensOi  ai^  tarns  to  As 
contemplation  of  things  heave^  abme;  ymtjoSyinthesnrrendiToftto 
soul  to  predsel^  this  order.  Tne  bluest  stsM,  tfaen,  where  tins  pui- 
fioation  has  arrived  at  its  oompletiony  must  bekng  to  Hie  Yirtne  of  a 
soul  wholly  absorbed  in  contemplation,  perfectly  j^onfied ;  which  is  llis 
virtue  of  the  blessed,  or  of  the  mostpenect  in  tins  lift. 

In  strict  accordance,  moreover,  with  these  views,  Thomas  desoribss 
it  as  the  work  of  temperance,  considered  m  the  fij^t  of  the  ordb  twfjbni, 
that  the  body  should  be  made  suitable  for  becoming  an  organ  of  reason; 
while,  however,  he  reckons  to  Ihe  essence  of  temperance,  in  the  wage^ 
natural  sense,  as  it  is  wrondit  m  man  by  the  operation  of  grace.  As 
temperaniia  utfata,  this  adcutunal  dement,  that  faslingB  and  aM- 
nence  must  be  reqmred.' 

From  the  combination  of  these  different  elements  in  the  ethical  sys- 
tem of  Thomas,  many  apparently  gross  contradictions  may  be  explained. 
We  might  think  that  the  answer  to  the  question,  whether  there  is  any 
class  of  actions  morally  indifferent  or  permissible,  not  coming  onder  tiM 
province  of  duty,  must  determine  the  decision  of  another,  namely, 
whether  there  is  a  condition  of  moral  perfection  above  law,  or  trans- 
cending the  province  of  duty  and  obligation.  We  might  suppose  that, 
from  the  denial  of  a  void  space  for  actions  indifferent  or  permitted, 
from  the  assertion  that  duty  must  embrace  the  whole  of  life,  must  also 
follow  the  denial  of  such  a  higher  condition ;  but  we  find  these  modes 
of  contemplation  in  Thomas  placed  in  a  different  relation  to  (me  anoAer. 
He  has  investigated  the  question  about  indifferent  actions  (adicq^ara) 
with  great  acuteness,  in  a  distinct  section ;  and  maintains  that  if  we 
contemplate  actions  in  their  true  mi  real  connection,  we  shall  find  that 
nothing  is  indifferent,  because  every  action  is  either  one  corresponding 
or  not  corresponding  to  the  order  of  reason  (ordo  rationie)^  and 
nothing  can  be  conceived  as  holding  a  middle  place.    He  at  the  same 

*  In  the  Dialogue,  cited  on  a  former  p«^  modus  statnitar,  nt  non  noceat  valetadini 
inter  phiiosopham,  Judaeom  et  Chnstia-  corporis  nee  impediat  rationia  actam.  8» 
mm,  pablL^hed  by  Prof.  Rheinwald,  p.  67,  cmidam  aatem  regiUam  kgia  diTinae  raqai* 
wbere,  too,  Plotinns  is  expressly  quoted.  ritor,  c^uod  homo  castiget  corpos  snnm  «t 

*  Secundum  quas  homo  recte  se  habet  in  servttntem  redigat  per  absunentiam  dbi 
in  rebus  hnmanis  gerendis,  according  to  et  potoa  et  aliomm  hidasmodL* 
Thomas  Aquinas.  •  Prima  aacandaeyCjnami  l¥iii,Artie.h^ 

'  In  siummaclkMXv&TiteA^aBaDMnk  vvA^^Y^aw 
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lame  explains  whence  it  is  that  the  appearance  has  arisen  of  a  class  of 
Actions  indifferent.  It  is  because  there  are  actions  which,  considered 
in  general,  without  any  more  exact  specification,  appear  as  if  indiSep- 
ent;  which  same  actions,  if  considered  in  a  partictdar  case,  in  a  more 
^xactiy  determined  connection,  must  be  declared  to  be  bad  or  good.^ 
Indifferent  actions  are,  in  his  view,  those  which  as  yet  want  those  marks 
bj  means  of  which  a  moral  judgment  of  them  would  be  possible,  those 
which  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  defined,  so  that  they  may  be  taken 
into  the  series  of  moral  actions.'  ^^  Thus,"  he  says,  ^^  eating  and  sleep- 
ing are  things  in  themselves  indifferent ;  yet  both,  are  subservient  to 
"virtue  with  those  who  use  the  body  generally  as  an  organ  of  reason,** 
At  the  same  time,  Thomas  had  adopted  into  his  system  the  doctrine^ 
which  had  long  obtained  in  the  church  tradition,  of  a  higher  perfection', 
consisting  in  the  observance  of  the  cormlia  evangdica.  And  this  doc^ 
trine  was,  in  his  case,  by  no  nieans  at  variance  with  the  principle  just 
explained  by  us,  since  he  supposed  a  mode  of  life  transcendmg  the 
province  of  purely  human  action,  wholly  renouncing  the  world,  and 
devoted  solely  to  the  conteipplation  of  God.  And  this  agrees,  perfectly, 
with  that  division  of  the  virtues  which  we  have  ahready  noticed. 

The  praecepta  relate,  according  to  his  doctrine,  to  that  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  eternal  felicity.  The  consUia,  to  that 
wherebv  one  may  better  and  more  easily  attain  to  the  same  end. 
**Man,  says  he,  "stands  midway  between  the  things  of  this  worid 
and  spiritual  good  ;  so  tiiat  the  more  he  devotes  himself  to  the  latter, 
the  more  he  withdraws  from  the  former.  Whoever,  then,  places  his 
supreme  good  in  the  things  of  this  world,  becomes  wholly  estranged 
from  spiritual  good ;'  and  to  such  a  bent  of  disposition,  the  precepts 
stand  opposed.  But  in  order  to  attain  to  the  above-mentioned  end,  it 
is  not  required  that  one  should  wholly  cast  aside  the  things  of  tins 
world ;  as  one  who  uses  the  things  of  this  world  may  attain  to  ever- 
lasting life,  provided  only  he  does  not  make  them  his  supreme  end. 
Still,  it  will  be  easier  for  him,  if  he  renounces  the  things  of  this  world 
entirely J*^  It  is  manifest  how  this  whole  distinction  of  a  twofold  renun^ 
ciation  of  the  world  in  the  observance  o{  the  praecepta  and  of  the  consiUay 
rests  precisely  on  the  circumstance  that  the  real  connection  between 
the  negative  and  positive  sides  of  the  Christian  principle,  between  vii<- 
tue  combating  and  virtue  appropriating  the  world,  between  the  Chris- 
tian renunciation  and  the  Christian  appropriation  of  the  worid,  is  not 
recognized, — on  the  not  perceiving  that  ihe  requisition,  rightiy  under- 
stood, of  the  precepts  which  relate  to  the  total  renunciation  of  tiie  world 
with  the  total  appropriation  of  it  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  excludes  room 
for  anything  higher.  And  it  may  eaaly  be  shown,  too,  how  the  same 
fundamental  mistake  betrays  itself  in  the  separating  the  negative  and 
positive  elements  in  the  more  exact  determination  of  the  three  canr 
mUa  evangeliea? — the  total  renunciation  of  earthly  goods  separated  from 

>  Contingit  qmuidoqae,  aliqaem  actum       '  IndifferenB  qoasi  eztca  geutf 
indi^ercntem  secandaiii  speciem,  qui    acdonam  existens. 


esse  inoi^ercntem  secaDaain  speciem,  qui    acuonum  «»uivu».  j^ 

tamen  est  bonus  ycI  maius  in  individao       '  A»TbomaftBa;;^%>Vii^^^cM 
eonddentoB.  tion  of  the  tht«e  \yvvQ^  \i\ASite 


imitf  AvasAB  m  iiMVAianir. 

die  aimromiatkm  of  ibem  (lie  total  lopiveMoii  of  Am  send  in^ 
bBteMura  fhe  control  orer  it  in  the  ajqmirittkm  dT  a  fimn  of  mnl 
loeiety  neeeflBaxy  finr  ibe  manifestatkm  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  tti 
total,  barely  negative  demal  of  one'a  own  wiO,  irlierobj,  in  oontmiato 
to  its  natire  £gDitT,it  is  made  the  Uind  tool  of  another  crealnrelj  iriDy 
instead  of  the  poeitiTe  appfopriation  of  it  as  an  organ  for  the  difim 
irill  of  a  reason  that  shows  itself  to  be  enlij^tene^.  Not  recogniai^ 
Oat  the  eoodition  c^  Chrktian  fireedom  stands  only  in  the  essenee  of 
that  loTO  whidi  fieely  fidfils  the  precepts  from  an  tmpabe  witki% 
Thomas  places  this  condition  in  a  self-will  exalted  aboire  law.  Eb 
acoonnts,  among  the  nuurks  distingaishing  the  Old  and  New  TestsoMst 
points  of  view,  that  m  the  latter,  as  the  law  of  liberiy,  connaeb  sn 
added  to  commands  which  reqmre  unconditional  obefienee,-^coQiisBli^ 
the  following  of  which  is  left  entirely  to  free  choioe.^ 

And  not  barely  in  refinence  to  ue  three  eommUa  above  described, 
bat  also  in  reference  to  otiier  departments  of  actidn  eooung  under  ths 
eogmiance  of  the  pra§eq^a^  Thomas  distinguishes  a  perfection  resdh 
ing  beyond  mere  cosifoniutjr  to  the  law  of  dnty.  Eb  aistingaishcs  flist 
which,  m  itself  conndered,  is  a  emmKum^  from  tiiat  which  u  andi  oolf 
nnder  certain  circomstances  and  in  certain  relations^  as,  for  examphi 
when  one  ^res  alms,  does  good  to  his  enenues  where  he  is  under  as 
obligations  to  do  so,  fbr^ves  injuries  winch  he  nndit  retaliato.  Bat 
here  he  was  met  by  the  precept  so  deaily  exprossra  in  the  sermon  «a 
the  mount ;  still,  he  contrives  to  evade  the  diflbmlty,  by  crroneoa^y 
applying  here  a  rule  correct  enon|^  m  itself  that,  in  the  aermooonthi 
mount,  we  must  distinguish  the  reference  to  the  temper  of  the  hesit, 
and  to  the  individual  action.  He  says  that  the  love  to  our  enemias 
required  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  is,  indeed,  a  precept  in  reference 
to  the  praqkiratio  animij  and  something  necessaiy  to  salvation  ;  bat 
tiiat  the  action  in  particular  cases,  where  no  particular  necesntf 
existed,  belonged  to  a  e<m9iUum  parUculare. 

How  Thomas  allowed  himself  to  be  misled,  by  the  influence  of  tiie 
Aristotelian  ethics,  into  the  mistake  of  adopting  ideas  which  bekng 
altogether  to  the  ancient  world,  and  stand  properiy  in  contradiction 
with  Christian  morals,  and  how  he  labored  to  get  rid  of  this  contradio* 
tion,  is  especially  illustrated  by  one  example.  The  antique  notion  of 
magnanimity  (^(UYaXotpvxid)^  finely  explicated  b^  Aristotie,  belona  ia 
iaruth  wholly  to  the  heathen  morality,  is  necessarily  connected  wito  tiie 
ethical  self-sufSciency,  the  self-feeline,  of  antiquity ;  and  stands  in  coor 
tradiction  with  the  essence  of  Christian  humility.  But  Thomas,  who 
appropriates  this  notion  under  the  name  of  magnamndtaM^  takes  the 
greatest  pains  to  reconcile  this  contrariety.  Attaching  himself  to  Ari^ 
totie,  he  describes  this  virtue  as  one  wluch  holds  great  honors  within 

itoelf, — the  lost  of  the  eret,  the  lost  of  the  quae  eft  lex  libertatii,  sapra  praeeq»t»  ad- 
flesb,  and  the  orlde  of  life,  to  which  the  dita  contilia^non  aatem  in  yeieri  lege,  qua! 
three  consUia  relate.  erat  lex  aenritatia. 

*  Qaod  praeoeptom  importat  neoeesita-       *  Contiliom  drapUdter  and  oomflioB 
tem,  consilmm  in  optione  ponitar  ejus,  cni    tecondnm  quid, 
isior.    EtideooQBf^iikBiMViiVBC^WQnv 
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tte  bounds  of  reason  ;^  and  he  then  endeavors  to  show,  that  the  sel& 
feeling,  the  sense  of  one's  own  dignity,  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
magnanimity,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  essence  of  humility.  He 
nuntains  that  the  contradiction  between  these  two  virtues  was  only  in 
appearance.'  It  was  only  needful  in  the  case  of  these  two  virtues  to 
distinguish  their  different  relations.^  Magnanimity  aUows  man  to  exalt 
Iiimself  in  consideration  of  the  gifts  he  has  received  from  6od.^  Hu- 
nulity  leads  man  to  think  lowly  of  himself  in  view  of  his  own  defects.' 
But  humility  does  not  in  fact  relate  merely  to  the  sense  of  one's  own 
defects,  but  to  the  sense  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  creaturely 
beings,  the  nothingness  of  everything,  as  referred  simply  to  itself,  and 
not  contemplated  as  a  ffit  received  from  God.  Now  tUs,  undoubtedly, 
instead  of  excluding  from,  includes  in  itself,  that  feeling  of  elevation 
which  is  grounded  in  the  consciousness  of  fellowship  with  God,  denoted 
by  the  expression  if  itvQitp  navxaaOai ;  but  still,  this  is  quite  another 
thing  from  the  sense  of  one's  own  greatness  and  dignity  implied  in  the 
luyaiorpvxla.  Then  agam,  the  contempt  of  others,  springmg  from  this 
state  oif  mind,  is  said  to  refer  to  them  only  so  far  as  they  are  destitute 
of  God's  gifts.®  Humility,  on  the  other  hand,  should  honor  and  highly 
esteem  others,  so  far  as  it  perceives  in  them  any  of  these  gifts  of  God. 
But  really,  this  recognition  of  each  man  in  the  condition  where  Gk>d 
bas  placed  him,  excludes  the  above-mentioned  contempt.  While  Aris- 
totle reckons  it  as  belon^g  to  the  essence  of  luyaXoxpvxla^  that  it  should 
not  willingly  receive  benefits  from  others,  because  this  would  be  at 
variance  with  that  self-feeling,  would  be  self-humiliating,  Thomas 
endeavors  even  here  to  set  aside  that  which  is  foreign  from  the  Chris- 
tian point  of  view,  by  explaining  it  in  the  sense  that  to  this  virtue  it 
does  not  seem  desirable  to  receive  benefits  without  repaying  them  with 
others  still  greater,  which,  in  fact,  he  says,  belongs  to  the  perfection 
of  gratitude,  in  which,  as  in  all  ot^er  virtues,  the  magnanimous  spirit 
will  be  preeminent. 

We  must  acknowledge  then,  it  is  true,  that  Thomas  does  not  here 
distinguish  with  sufficient  precision  the  antique  and  Christian  points  of 
view ;  that  he  knows  not  how  to  take  the  notion  of  Aristotle  in  con- 
nection with  the  former  of  these  points  of  view,  and  according  to  its 
own  proper  essence ;  that  he  does  violence  to  it,  and  endeavors  to 
blend  together  conflicting  elements.  But  we  must  also  acknowledge 
the  freedom  of  spirit  with  which,  from  his  own  ascetical  point  of 
view,  he  was  able  to  discern  some  truth  at  bottom  capable  of  being 
nnited  with  the  essence  of  humility,  in  that  notion  of  magnanimityi 
though  he  did  not  draw  with  sufficient  clearness  and  precision  the  line 
of  demarkation  which  separated  it  from  the  antechristian  notion; 
from  that  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  antique  point  of  view. 

'  Quae  modam  rationis  ponit  circa  mag-  secnndam  considerationem  donomm,  quae 

not  honores.  possidet  e  Deo. 

*  Quia  in  contraria  tendere  videntar.  ^  Facit,  qaod  homo  seipsum  Tilipradal 

'  Qaiaprocedantsecandamdiversascon-  secmidum  considerationem  propi1l>  *  * 

•iderationes.  Uu. 

^"FuAt, quod  homo  ae  nuigifl  dignifioet       * DcAdiml a to)&i IHsL 


If  he  hid  held  fiyrt  fin^j  to  the  tralh  at  bottom^  nmeh  fhit  k 
•0  one-oded  in  Us  aeeetical  view  of  the  matter  iroidd  hare  be« 
Oferooxne. 

We  shoidd  mention,  moreoYer,  m  refinmee  to  the  coabtofBidm 
niih  Abelard,  that  i^  d^mted  queeiion  flien  brooj^t  np  about  the 
lelation  of  tilie  mtentkm  to  actions,  in  jodmigof  Aim  moral  chanotari 
was  answered  bj  this  great  teachor,  Thmnas  Aqamaa,  irith  nesft 
deaniess,  and  so  as  to  aroid  the  oppofite  errors  on  bofli  BKiea :  ^Itis 
mdoabtedly  the  case/'  says  Thomas,  ^that  the  moral eharaeter  of  an 
action  depoids  on  the  dispomtion,  ihe  end,  whidi  the  wiD  propossfc 
Ihe  action,  by  itself  considered,  can  add  nothing;  in  tihat,  ibe  iril 
ftmi^y  goes  into  effect  But  the  question  arises.  Is  the  wiH  Btraur 
enough  to  produce  the  act,  to  pass  mto  iiilfihneniT  When  one  w 
proposes  to  do  sometlung  gooi  or  bad,  bat  deasiB  from  its  porpm  m 
account  of  obstacles  in  the  way ;  while  anoQier  contisraea  «otmg  til 
it  has  accomplished  the  object  proposed,  the  latter  iriU  is  mamfesdy  a 
perseyering  one,  in  the  good  <Hr  bad  sense  ;^  and  by  ilus  is  to  be  esfi" 
mated  the  degree  of  j^oMness  or  badness,  the  inieneU^  of  the  good  or 
bad  wiQ.  That  only  is  a  perfect  irill  which  acts  when  an  apuStuai^ 
is  presented.^  But  then,  if  the  More  of  execiEition  prooeeos  sofa^ 
mm  the  want  of  opportunity,  if  the  execution  dqwnds  on  outwanl 
conditions  which  do  not  stand  witilun  tiie  man's  conW,  the  fidiire,  ia 
such  cases  certainly  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  wilL''' 


n.      ThB  OrBSK  ChUROH  AKD  its  BKLATEOir  10  THB  IiAXOT. 

In  comparison  with  the  fulness  of  life,  manifesting  itself  onder  such 
a  diversity  of  forms,  and  moving  in  such  various  directions,  in  the 
church  of  the  West,  the  Greek  church  presents  a  melancholy  spectacle 
of  stiff  and  toipid  uniformity.  While  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy  of 
the  West  could  lead  onward  the  mental  develojHnent  of  the  nations  to 
the  age  of  majority,  could  permit  and  promote  freedom  and  variety 
within  certain  limits, —  the  brute  force  of  Bysantine  despotism,  on  the 
other  hand,  stifled  and  checked  every  free  movement.  To  aU  which 
the  Greek  church  had  in  commcm  witii  the  Latin,  the  animating  sprit 
was  still  wantmg.  Thus  we  have  seen  how  the  monasticism  of  the 
Western  church  carried  within  itself  a  principle  of  reaction  agtunst  its 
own  corruptions,  and  hence  new  forms  of  regeneration  were  continually 
Itpringing  out  of  it.  In  the  Greek  church  ue  monastic  life  stood,  it  is 
true,  m  equally  high  estimation  as  in  the  Latin,  and  was  enabled  to 
exercise  a  great  influence ;  but  it  was  very  far  from  being  the  case 
that  this  influence  was  so  extensive  and  penetrating  as  in  the  Latin 
church  ;  or  that  so  much  good,  along  with  the  evil,  proceeded  from  it 
Monasticism  here  remained  motionless  in  the  old  petrified  forms.     It 

*  Manifestum,  anod  hmusmodi  voluntas  est  diaturnior  in  bono  yd  mala 
'  Non  est  perfecta  voluntas,  nisi  taUs,  quae  opportnnitate  data  operetnr. 
'  Defectus  pecfoctLonis,  <)aaA  eat  ex  actaerteriocC  eet  siinpliciter  involimtazint. 
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iras  far  less  practical  than  in  the  Western  church ;  and  yet,  it  was 
not  less  overpowered  by  worldliness, —  but  without  reproducing  again 
<mt  of  itself  so  powerful  an  opposition  to  the  worldly  spirit. 

In  the  twelfth  century  appeared  every  form  of  self-castigation  among 
{ho  Greek  monks.  Some  passed  their  lives  on  high  trees  (derdQitiu) ; 
others  on  pillars,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  close  dwellings  erected 
on  lofty  scaffoldings  ;^  others,  in  subterranean  caves  or  catacombs ; 
others  encased  themselves  in  iron  coats  of  mail.'  But  more  frequent 
than  the  extravagant  self-mortification  proceeding  from  the  earnestness 
of  a  mistaken  piety  and  a  misdirected  striving  after  Christian  perfec- 
tion, was  the  mock-holiness  which  affected  severity  of  living  merely  as 
a  mask  and  outside  show,  for  the  purpose  of  wmning  high  veneration 
and  bountiful  gifts  from  the  multitude.  Such  were  those  monks  whom 
Eustathius  describes  as  all  factitious  from  head  to  foot.'  They  con- 
trived by  various  impostures  to  make  their  monasteries  famous  for 
miracles, —  till  the  fraud  was  detected,  when  the,  wonders  ceased  f  or 
by  pretended  visions,  to  invest  themselves  with  an  sdr  of  sanctity,'  so 
as  to  attract  the  multitude,  and  open  a  profitable  source  of  gain.  But 
what  especially  contributed  to  the  corruption  of  ttie  monastic  life,  and 
its  mischievous  influence,  was  the  vast  numbers  from  the  lowest  classes, 
workmen^  and  beggars,  who  withdrew  to  the  monasteries  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  gammg  a  subsistence  without  toil, — or  culprits,  who  fleid  to 
ihem  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.''  Hence,  among  the 
monks  were  to  be  found  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  people, —  ene- 
mies to  all  science  and  culture ;  and  the  rich  libraries  of  the  monas- 
teries went  fast  to  destruction.  It  was  in  vain  to  inquire  after  ancient 
books ;  these  had  long  since  been  among  the  missing.®  If  a  man  of 
£terary  attainments  proposed  to  join  the  monks,  he  became  for  that 
very  reason  an  unwelcome,  suspected  guest ;  and  every  possible  ob- 
stacle was  thrown  in  his  way.*  This  sort  of  people,  aiter  having 
secluded  themselves  for  a  while,  appeared  publicly  agidn  in  another 
shape.  The  air  of  sanctitv  which  they  affected  enabled  them  to  gain 
more  than  others  by  their  bargains  and  sales,  and  to  grow  richer  by 
agriculture  and  cattle-breeding.i<^  With  a  view  to  counteract  the 
worldlv  traffic  and  cupi4ity  of  the  monks,  the  emperor  Manuel  Comne- 
nns  allowed  the  newly-founded  monasteries  to  own  no  propertv,  but 
directed  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  all  that  was  needful  for 
their  subsistence  &om  the  imperial  treasury ;  and  he  renewed  a  decree 

*  arvXlrai  and  kiovItoi.  »  neirXaafievov^  5Aovf  It  mSuv  fu^  «e^ 

'  Vide  Eostath.  ed.  Tafel.  p.  37,  the  differ-  oP.^f.    Hi8  tract,  irepl  iftoKpiaect^^  p.  94. 

ent  classes  of  monks :  roOg  iiyioujfuvovq  r^  «  See  Eustath.  p.  2^. 

^e^  aoKJirik^t  ^««>f  T^f  ^phl^^i  ^«)f  orvXi'  »  Ap.  eondem,  p.  »43. 

rof,  Todf  ;twoTavf,  ro^^  kyKXeitrrov^,    En-  •  See  e.  g.  EofCathius  on  the  improTe- 

•tathios  of  Thessalonica  names  (p.  189)  the  ment  of  the  monastic  life,  p.  251 :  ypaftfta^ 

different  classes  of  munks  at  that  time :  ra  ovk  olSaai^f  i^  ipyaartjptutv  ol  irAeiavf 

ol  yvfivirat,  ol  x^fvvai  Koi  dvinroffodff,  ^kovtcc  koI  /XA«f  dk  x^H^vunre^  ivref. 

oi  fivvCnrre^t  ol  aiyiiwrect  amjXapurait  ol'  ""  Ap.  eiKid.  p.  223. 

6ijpovfuvoif  devdplTMt.  Ktovirtu,  the  arvXi-  '  Ap.  «nnd.  p.  249  S, 

rait  who  were  distinguished  Ocom  the  Kion-  '  A^.  ennd.  p.  244. 

itea,  by  the  fact  that  they  were  shut  np  ont  ^  Ap.  eond.  p.  229. 
of  tight,  ^  tyKldoTOL 
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of  ihe  emperor  Phocas  aguDst  mtdtiDljing  flie  landed  eatatea  of  Ai 
moiiaateTiea.^  Eoataihina  extola  also  ue  prudence  of  tfaia  eiiqieror,ii 
appdaiting  aecular  offioera  for  ihe  grett  monaateriea,  to  aaperintend  tta 
manMement  of  ihm  revenaea,  so  aa  to  reEeye  ihe  moua  fioa  hmr 
iieaa  roreigQ  to  ihdr  Tocaiion.* 

Under  ihe  Oomnenea,  a  fireah  leal  waa  awakened  for  Ktertiy  atafia 
in  tiie  Oreek  empire.  The  chief  direction  of  them  waa  introited  to  a 
college  of  twelve  learned  men  under  a  preddent;*  which  colkgi, 
moreover,  waa  to  have  (he  firat  voioe  m  the  deddOboig  of  CQntrofe^ 
nea  of  doctrine,  an  aaihority  wldch,  we  mnat  allow,  would  be  Ekalj 
to  prove  extremely  craminnff.  Bat  tfaoaeh  many  renuona  of  aadflot 
learning  were  preaerved,  and  indi^diud  theolopana  apneared  who  fit- 
Anguished  iiiemaelvea  by  their  era^tion,  yet  the  fraui,  Eving  sgaik 
waa  alwaya  wanting,  which  alone  can  ^ve  a  anring  to  acientific  dmir 
<qpment«  They  never  went  beyond  the  compiling  together  and  haadr 
ing  down  of  traditional  lore ;  and  artificial  omamento  defimned  em 
the  better  prodoctiona  of  thoae  timea. 

Among  ihe  learned  theologuma  of  the  twelfth  eentury,  we  nij 
mention  rlicetaa,  biaho]^  of  Chonae,^  in  Fhrv^  enunent  aa  a  doe- 
trinal  and  pdenucal  writer,  and  belonmng  also  amon^  the  BjnniiDi 
Uatoriana ;  the  monk  Eathymina  SSgabenna,  who^  with  Tbeopliuiaeti 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  period,  ia  to  be  reckoned  among  tta 
moat  cUatingoiahed  exegeticu  writera  of  thia  period ;  and  NjnolMi 
Uahop  of  D^thone,  in  Meaaenia.^  All,  however,  were  edipaed  by  aa 
individual  comparatively  uidmown  until  in  theae  recent  times,^  bat  who 
waa  no  less  distinguished  for  his  extensive  learning,  than  for  a  nbUe 
apirit  of  reform  flowing  from  truly  Christian  motives.  Tina  was  Eosta- 
tnius,  archbishop  of  l^essalonica,  author  of  the  fiunous  commentary  on 
Homer,  one  of  those  pure  characters,  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  anoong 
the  Greeks,  —  a  man  who  well  knew  the  fiuling^  of  hia  nation  and  Us 
times,  while  he  was  more  exempt  from  them  than  any  of  hia  contempo- 
raries. In  his  remarkable  worK  on  hypocrisy,  he  mentions  fakehood 
and  empty  pretence,  which  he  hated  above  aJl  things,  aa  bemg  the 
sins  by  which  public  and  private  life  among  all  ranks  of  aodety  was 
then  polluted.  Great  were  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  fellow-dfi- 
aens  under  the  bad  administration  of  the  empire  in  the  minority  of 
Alexius  the  Second,  subsequent  to  the  vear  ll80.  When  Thesnlo- 
nioa  was  conquered  by  the  army  of  king  William  the  Second,  of  SicHj, 
and  the  dty  given  up  to  the  fury  of  soldiers  excited,  in  addition  to 

^  See  l^cetas  C)4>niatf  historj  of  the  em-  '  See  respecting  diese  men,  and  the  do^ 

peror  Manael  Comtenns  (lib  yii,  c.  iii,  p.  trinal  history  of  the  Greek  charcfa  in  the 

370,  ed.  Bekker),  which  historian  also  con-  twelfth  centarj,  the  essay  of  Dr.  UUman 

fiesses  that  the  worldliiK^  of  the  monks  in  the  Stndien  nnd  Kritiken.    Tear  1B31 

called  for  these  restrictiont.  3tes  Heft 

*  On  the  improvement  of  the  monastic  *  Bj  the  meritorions  labors  of  PlroC  Ti- 

life,  \  124,  p.  244.  fel  in  Tiibingen,  who  we  eonfidentlj  hope 

'  Daodccim  clecti  didascali,  qui  studiis  wiU  succeed  in  clearing  up  manj  of  the 

Graecorum  de  more  solent  praeesne.    See  obscnre  points  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable 

Uie  Dialogue  of  Anselm,  of  Havel^rgi  in  man.    Mar  his  essay  on  tlw  chnwokcf 

D* Achery  Bplcc^eg,  x.  v  t.  \1  \.  ^'tniKaJih&na'a  wtitinfi  aooa  a|ipear. 
^  The  dty  •acwiiAj  ciSVal  CoVmm. 
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oiber  bad  pasmons,  by  fanaticism,  Eostatluus,  wbo  sbrnnk  from  no 
danger  or  toil,  appeared  as  a  protecting  angel  in  the  midst  of  his 
people.  It  v^as  his  courage  and  awe-commanding  person  alone  which 
oould  procure  for  the  unfortunate  any  alleviation  of  their  sufferings. 
XGs  powerful  word  protected  his  fellow-citizens,  when  threatened  with 
heavy  oppressions  by  the  arbitrary  power  at  ConstantinoplCi  agunst 
the  extortions  of  the  tax-gatherers.^  Yet  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
taffer  from  the  ingratitude  of  his  community,  who  could  not  endure 
the  freedom  with  which  he  rebuked  iniquity .<  He  was  banished  by 
partisans ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  people  learned  from  experience 
kow  much  they  had  lost  in  their  bishop,  recalled  with  greater  affection 
than  ever .3 

He  appears  to  us  as  the  Ghiysostom  of  his  times,  in  contending 
l^inst  its  superstition,  mock-houness,  and  indecorous  frivolity.  Wb 
fiist-sermons  especially  bear  witness  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  waged 
this  contest.  In  the  lightness  with  which  marriages  were  contracted, 
and  matrimonial  relations  generally  regarded,  he  found  special  cause 
of  complaint.  It  seems  that  many  affected  a  certain  pretentious,  shal- 
low kind  of  free-thinking,  to  which  they  retreated  as  a  cover  from  the 
pangent  sermons  or  moral  oversight  of  the  more  worthy  ecclesiasticfl. 
xhev  drew  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  church,  for  which  they 
professed  the  greatest  zeal,  and  the  clergy  in  their  personal  capacity. 
*•  God  is  all-si&cient  in  himself,"  said  they ;  "  he  needs  nothing  which 
ii  upon  earth."^  The  opposition  to  superstition  may  perhaps  have 
ctdled  forth  infidelity.  So  we  might  infer  from  a  remark  of  Eustathioa 
on  the  mdulgence  shown  to  atheists  living  amongst  Christians.^  While 
he  adopted  the  donunant  church  mode  of  thinking,  which  indeed  bore 
him  along  with  it,  Eustathius  still  sought  to  transform  and  renovate 

^  These  meritorious  acts  of  Eostathins  *AnheBM,j9j^tXo^o^vvreCt&fuTrpo(6e^ 

1b  behalf  of  the  city  of  Thessalonica,  are  fuv  navruv  tow  tirl  y^  (rd  ^eiov^  withoat 

•ztoiled  by  Nicetas,'  bishop  of  Athens,  la  doubt  omitted)  inl  yfjt  6i  Koi  ol  UKXtjaiO' 

his  Monodia  on  £ustathius,  published  with  otikoI  kqI  tH  kqt*  avroifc. 

•erenil  other  records  abounding  in  impor-  »  He  employs  the  climax :   Jews,  bed 

tut  matter  relating  to  the  history  of  these  Christians,  and  rdfulCov  rd  tuv  ii^euv  fOXa, 

times,  by  Prof.  Tafel,  in  the  Appendix  to  Fast-8cnnon,xi,p.  66.    The  interpretation 

hit  Dissertatio  Geographica  de  Thcssalo-  of  this  parage  is,  to  be  sure,  a  matter  of 

ttica  ejnsque  agro,  Berolini,  1839.  p.  8S2.  dispute.    Ta&l,  in  the  prolegomena  to  the 

Be  represents  the  widowed  city  Thessalo-  Dissertation  above  noticed,  p.  xvii,  is  dit- 

nica  complaining :   nuvruc  ^poloyoi^  U-  posed  to  understand  hj  atheists,  Mahom- 

Ktioofiar  rravrug  SaafioXoyoi^  fipLt&^aofiai^  medans ;  in  favor  of  which  it  might  be  said 

Ag  troifAii  Kol  uya^if  ^pa  ko^  roic  uv^pu-  that  atheists,  if  any  inch  existed,  wonld 

wofayotc  tovroig  ^iipaiv  UdoTOf.  oiiuTi  not  have  dared,  however,  so  openly  to  avow 

yUp  iTcaypwTfcet  (iol  Utivo^  6  fieyac  tfid^  themselves  as  such.    Still,  tnoneh  Eusta- 

woift^  Kol  jivpioL^  6uyp7jyopCt^  bfifiaaiVf  p.  thius  did  not  concede,  that  the  Mohamme- 

897.    It  is  that  to  be  lamented  this  Greek  dans  worshipped  Uie  same  God  with  Chrii- 

••logiam  is  so  full  of  rhetorical  declama-  tians  and  Jews,  Uie  tme  God,  when  from 

tion  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for  facts.  his  own  point  of  view  he  could  call  them 

'  Ep.  xix,  ad  Thessalonicenses.  idolaters,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 

'  Buchael  Nicetas  says,  in  a  letter  to  En-  he  should  have  called  them  directly  atheists, 

fiftthius ;  fidXXov  uiv  ovv  vvv  ol  iro^ovvre^  unless  perhaps  he  considered  hioLself  en- 

frJUov  r^  irodifi  Kufivov<jLf  itapoaov  ry  uiro-  titled  to  do  so,  bv  a  rhetorical  exaggera^ 

OToaei  ftavi^avovatVf  olov  kxovrec  dyaddv  tion,  on  account  of  this  antitheaia  to  Uhris- 

iXdv^avov  iavTov^.    See  TafeKs  Disserta-  tians  and  Jews  who  won^lHk^^  tnie 

tioD  on  Thessalonica,  above  referred  to,  p.  God. 
tft4. 
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tU,  beginmng  back  from  the  spirit  and  disposition.  Accordingly,  be 
mdces  the  consiUa  evangelica  his  point  of  departure,  recogniang  moD- 
achism  as  the  sumnut  bf  Christian  perfection ;  and,  misapprehending 
the  words  of  Christ,  contrasts  the  mild  and  easy  joke  of  the  oriinaij 
Christian  Ufe  with  the  heavy  yoke  which  the  monks  had  to  bear. 
Thus,  in  exhorting  laymen  to  Christian  virtue,  by  comparing  their  case 
with  that  of  the  monks,  he  says :  ^'  These  latter  voluntarily  endure  the 
oftentimes  heavy  yoke  of  the  Lord  which  is  laid  on  them.  Take  tiieii 
upon  yourselves,  as  he  himself  bids  you,  the  light  and  easy  yoke,  and 
ye  shall,  even  as  they,  be  blessed,  albeit  in  a  way  corresponding  to 
your  stage  of  perfection."^  But  he  was  profoundly  sensible  also  of 
the  corruption  which  beset  the  monachism  of  his  times,  as  we  have 
shown  in  the  preceding  remarks.  Monachism  was,  in  his  opimon, 
designed  as  a  means  for  the  reli^ous  and  moral  education  of  the 
people ;  and  the  monasteries  should  be  seats  also  of  literary  culture. 
He  called  upon  the  stylites  to  avail  themselves  of  the  general  rever- 
ence in  which  they  were  held,  at  a  time  when  men  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  education,  husbands  and  wives  from  all  quarters,  flocked  to 
them,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  impart- 
ing to  them  such  knowledge  and  advice  on  the  matters  of  salvation  as 
each  might  require.  '^  With  these,"  says  he,  in  an  admonitory  dis- 
course addressed  to  a  styhte  in  Thessalonica,^  '^  the  stylitc  will  hold 
intercourse  in  the  right,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  in  the  apostolical  way; 
for  he  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  may  win  wl  for  the  g^oiy 
of  God.  And,"  putting  him  on  his  guard  against  opposite  errors, 
"  he  will  neither  improperly  flatter,  lest  he  falsify  the  truth,  nor 
will  he  be  violent  against  all,  lest  he  be  accused  of  unseasonable  free- 
dom. For  all  the  gifts  which  may  be  presented  to  him,  he  will  be 
only  a  channel  by  which  they  are  communicated  to  others,  to  the 
poor."  He  complains  of  those  monks,  who  boasted  of  knowing  no 
other  trinity  than  devotion  in  the  church,  in  the  cell,  and  at  the 
table ;  and  those  who  were  not  aware  that  this  was  not  enough  for  the 
genuine  monk  in  order  to  perfection  of  virtue,  but  that  he  also  stood 
greatly  in  need  of  knowledge  — ^^  And  that,  not  only  of  things  divine," 
says  he,  "  but  also  of  history  and  various  other  lands  of  culture,  by 
means  of  which  he  may  be  useful  to  those  who  approach  him."^  At 
all  times,  however,  he  declared  strongly  against  the  over-valuation  of 
externals ;  as  elsewhere,  so  also  in  monachism.  Thus,  for  instance,  to 
a  stylitc,  girt  with  iron,  he  says,*  "  I  desire  to  see  on  thee  also  die 
armor  and  other  panoply  of  the  great  Paul.  The  outward  iron  avails 
nothing  towards  making  him  who  wears  it  invulnerable,  if  he  throw3 
aside  that  apostolical  armor.  Nay,  without  that,  it  serves  only  to 
draw  down  the  man's  spirit  to  the  earth,  and  to  impede  its  flight  up- 
ward.    Such  iron  is  in  itself  neither  salutary  nor  hurtful ;  but  it  may 

*  Orat.  ii>  in  Ps.  48,  ^  14,  p.  10:  alpovaiv  /car*    iKeivov^^    avoXo/uf  fiivTOij  ft'Ao)'?- 

k^eXovaLoi   eKelvoi  rdv  rot)  KVpluv  QvybVy  ^cretr^e  xal  avroL 
ioTiv  ov  ^^api'v,  ai'Toig  IniKEtfievnv'  kirl  6(1-         *  xxii,  4  66,  p.  193. 
ou^  <^p7(f>  dpare  ifitt?  tov,  u^  a{»rd<;  IkeI'        *  On  the  improvement  of  the  monastie 

vo^  f^iy,  ^Xa9p5v  Koi  xp^^^^bv.    koX  wtw  >Ml^\\\V^»^^-  *  xxii,  p.  186. 
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be  either.  It  has  sometimes  become  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other, 
according  to  the  bent  of  the  will."  Love  he  declares  to  be,  for  all 
Christians  alike,  the  central  point  of  the  Christian  life.  ^^  Onlj  obtain 
this,  and  the  whole  troop  of  the  other  virtues  will  follow  m  its  train. 
As  it  is  the  beginning  of  all  good,  it  will  call  forth  all  good  in  yon. 
Pronounce  but  the  word  love,  and  you  have  named  at  once  all  good- 
ness. If  love  enters  the  soul,  the  whole  band  of  the  other  virtues 
enters  along  with  it.  But  if  she  be  excluded,  the  soul  is  manifestly  left 
naked  of  all  good."'  '^  Not  so  much  depends  on  the  frequent  bowing 
of  the  knee,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  sermons,*  "  but  a  great  deal  upon 
what  is  signified  by  that  outward  sign,  prostration  of  the  spirit,  humil- 
ity of  heart  before  God.  To  stand  erect  was  not  less  acceptable  to 
Grod  than  to  bow  the  knee;  nay,  it  was  more  in  harmony  widi 
nature,  more  consonant  with  activity."^  To  persons  who  complained 
fhat  they  wanted  the  gift  of  tears,  he  says,  they  should  not  feel  pained 
about  that.     Charity  shown  to  the  poor  would  fully  supply  its  place.^ 

The  rage  for  dogmatizing  among  the  Greek  emperors  had,  from  tiie 
earliest  times,  been  the  cause  of  many  checks  and  disorders  in  the 
Greek  church ;  and  the  same  thing  proved  true  under  Manuel  Com- 
nenus,  who  reigned  from  1148  to  1180.  The  historian  Nicetas  Cho- 
niates,  was  doubtless  right  in  saying,  the  Roman  emperors  were  not 
eatisfied  to  rule,  and  to  deal  with  freemen  as  with  slaves ;  but  they 
took  it  quite  amiss,  if  they  were  not  also  recognized  as  wise  and  infat* 
fible  dogmatists,  as  lawgivers,  called  to  decide  on  matters  human  and 
dmne.^  The  Byzantine  spirit,  which  tolerated  the  emperors  in  this, 
characteristically  expresses  itself  in  these  words  of  the  historian  Jo- 
bannes  Cinnamos :  ^^  To  speculate  on  God's  essence,  is  a  thing  allow- 
able to  none  but  teachers,  the  most  considerable  of  the  priests,  and 
ferhaps  also  to  the  emperors  on  account  of  (heir  dignityy^  It  ia 
characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  that  they  took  it  amiss  when 
the  epithet  ^^  holy  "  was  not  applied  to  them  as  the  anointed  of  God.T 

That  tendency,  which  had  called  fortii  the  fanatical  attachment  to 
Hie  word  ^soroxog  in  the  Greek  church,  contmued  still  to  be  active 
fliere ;  and  it  ever  found  a  welcome  admission  among  emperors,  who, 
in  proportion  as  they  neglected  to  form  and  prove  their  lives  by  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  seemed  the  more  to  imagine  that  they  could  honor 
him  by  zeal  for  such  empty  formularies.  Thus,  for  example,  the  em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenus  stirred  up  a  violent  controversy  about  the 
following  formula :  The  incarnate  God,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  was 
at  once  the  offerer  and  the  victim.^    This  formula,^  to  which  the  em- 

^  xi,  i  7,  p.  63 :   a^,  5oa  Koi  a^,  « \  14,  p.  la 

kraaop  dya^ofrpa^iav  h  ifdv  Ufavel,    oi)K  *  The  remark  of  this  historian  in  speak- 

1^9  TIC  d'i^^v  elnetv  Koi  awe^e^uv^&ij  ine  of  Manael  Comnenus,  Ub.  rii,  c.  r. 

abry  ^fiirav  koXov.    ityuTnjc  napti^^vofti"  *  Lib.  vi,  c.  ii. 

mn  el(  inf}A^t  ovveicipxerai  Koi  Ao(9rdc  *  ^^  &ytov^  b  trinnf^ec  hcf^v  «f  XP^^ 

6irac  6/mXoc  iperCtv.    el  6i  abr^  Uel^ev  iic-  rac  ^vp9  Toi>c  fiaetXetc,    Ftehymeres  de 

KU^iffTai,  <5^Aov,  6ti  iprifwc  ^  intx^  Utivfi  MichaSle  Paleologo,  lib.  vi,  c.  xxxi,  p.  507. 

ffovrdc  LyQ:09V.  *  rbv  eeaapKufiivov  ^edv  irpocfipeiv  re 

'ii,  onPs.  48,  p.  11.  Sfuni  Koi  npo^kpeoOai.     Nicet  Choniat 

'  ndl  fvcuutrepov  &fia  k<U  hepyiarepov  Manuel  Comnen.  lib.  rii,  c  v. 

uU  wptMTucuTtpov,  *  The  opponent  of  it  was  the  DisMQ> 

45- 
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peror  had  takan  a  fiuii^»  mart  be  adopted  hw9JL  A  ^fiiod  eonfeofll 
at  Constentiiiople  drore  llie  matter  tiimi{jb  ;■  and  many  of  flie  bUiop^ 
nbo  redated  it,  were  depoaed  from  tlieir  aeats.  At  a  adbaeqMft 
period  he  iraa  led  iMwsk  agam  to  Hue  fikTorite  ^laoAlkf  Ij  one  who  kd 

aiured  sreat  aathority  aa  a  man  of  banungand  a  dmleetioiaiif  and 
\  often  Men  employed  on  embaaaea  to  the  Weat.  Thm  waa  Dene- 
trku.  He  had  aoooaed  the  Ocddentab  of  error,  beoanaa  they  tani^ 
that  the  Son  of  Ood  waa  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  yet  eqoal  to 
Iqm.  But  Mttiuel  took  part  with  the  Oooidentala,  maiBtamiqg  iUt 
moat  aasoredly  tiiia  mifljht  be  aaid  of  the  God-man,  in  nrtoe  of  Umi 
twofold  relation  in  which  he  moat  be  eonaidered.*  And  in  evidaM% 
h0  oited  Chriat'a  worda, ''  My  Falher  ia  greater  than  I!"  wtiA  hk 
alid  as  Ood-man,  aa  one  m  two  natnrea*  And  thna  the  oontnvimn 
tamed  upon  the  mterpretation  of  theae  worda.  It  ia  a  wmJ^^^AiJ^ 
riga  61  aeadneaa  in  the  Greek  ehoreh,  that  the  oontwrreiay  aa  tta 
qnMtion  whether  theae  worda  ahonld  be  refimed  to  Chnat  amwding 
ta  Ua  dirine  or  acoording  to  hia  human  natore,  or  to  both  at  Urn  mm^ 
tfaae^iraa  waged  aa  k^  and  aafehemenfly,  aa  if  the  aalvaiionaf 
amla  were  depending  on  this  pcnni*  And  not  mar^y  biahop^  bit 
alateatien  and  eonrtieia,  and  flnal^  laymen  of  all  lankBy  iook  arfaa  ia 
the  diapate ;  and  the  aeenea  were  renewed  which  were  wilnipMid  m 
Hw  firartt.  eentory.^  The  emperor  reqpured  that  hk  erphnation  af 
theae  worda^  aeeorang  to  whion  tiiey  rafiMved  to  the  enlin  flfri  laaa: 
in  irntae  of  hit  hnman  natore,  diom  be  adopted  W  a^  Thaaawla 
woold  not  Bobnat  to  this,  drew  upon  themaelfea  hia  maphaaare,  and  at 
laat  he  forced  the  matter  throng  at  an  endemie  $ynod  iciv&tog  Mf 
^imina)  held  under  hia  own  presidency  at  Oonstantino^e  in  1168, 
before  which  he  caused  to  be  laid  many  extracts  from  the  ehardi 
fttiiers,  and  in  the  touisactions  d  which  he  himself  took  an  active 
part.&  The  bishops,  who  woold  not  receiTO  this  doctrine,  were  threat 
ened  with  depoation ;  persons  of  the  lugger  ranks,  with  the  kas  of 
ttieir  dignities  and  the  confiscation  of  ttieir  gooda;  the  reet,  with 
banishment  from  the  residential  dty.  The  emperor  is  even  saiid*  ta 
have  issaed  an  edict  in  confirmation  of  these  decrees,  denooncing  die 
pimishment  of  death  on  those  who  dared  oppose  them ;  and  a  atone 
tablet  which  contained  these  determinations  was  set  np  in  the  ohorA 
of  St.  Sophia. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Manuel,  another  controveiay  wis 
stirred  up  by  him  in  the  Greek  church ;  to  which,  also,  an  nndoe  im* 


BUS  Soteridi.    See  hia  explicadon  of  the  *  The  eenenl  hitereet  tdkte  lii  tiiii 

ibrm  published  in  a  programme  bj  Prof,  trorenj  u  ootioed  in  the  mtrodnetion  le 

Tafel,  ▲.  D.  1832,  p.  10.  the  Acts  of  the  conndl  held  on  thk  nlyetf 

*  The  traosacdons  of  the  same  synod  in  at  Constantinople,  nnder  Mamel  rbiiiiw 
fta  programme  just  mentioned  of  FroC  Otis :  rtOra  il7Co9  kiU  Xn»f6pot  «t)  «rf»» 
Xafelf  p.  18.  iro)  mI  tUot  frcpcAoAo^/fem.    Man  8cri{»> 

*  This  first  beginning  of  the  dispnte  is  tomm  Tetemm  nora  coUeetio,  t  nr,  p.  4. 
recorded  by  Johannes  Cinnamos,  lib.  Ti,  Bomae,  1831. 

e.  il  *  See  the  abore-fluiitloiied  Ads  of  tie 

*  See  Nket  Choi^bLBki^t.i,>inv 

aoqq. 
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portance  was  ascribed.  The  church  boolcs  at  Constantinople  contained 
the  form  of  an  oath,  couched  in  very  unsuitable  language,  we  admits 
for  those  who  came  over  from  Mohammedanism  to  the  Christian  faith. 
'*  Anathema  to  Mohammed's  God,  of  whom  he  says  that  he  neither  begat 
nor  was  begotten."^  But  perhaps  this  formula  had  never  as  jet  givea 
that  scandd  to  any  one  which  the  emperor  thought  proper  to  discover 
in  it.  He  believed  that  it  contained  a  blasphemy;  for  by  it  the 
anathema  was  pronounced  on  God  himself;  and  in  the  breasts  of 
Mohammedans  who  came  over  to  Christianity,  it  would  excite  scruples 
against  the  Christian  fiEuth.  He  proposed,  therefore,  at  an  endemio 
Bvnod,  convened  under  the  presidency  of  Theodoeius,  bishop  of  Constaiv- 
tmople,  the  abrogation  of  this  formula.  But  he  was  unable,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  carry  his  point.  It  was  mamtidned  against  him,  that  the  Ch>d 
of  Mohammed  was  plainly  no^the  true  God.  He  was  not  to  be  balked^ 
however,  by  failing  of  his  object  here.  With  the  assistance  of  some 
of  iiis  court-clergy,*  he  drew  up  a  wordy  edict  against  the  above- 
mentioned  form  of  oath.  But  tins  met  again  with  violent  opposition 
from  the  patriarch  and  the  bishops,  which  excited  great  indignation  in 
the  emperor.  Determmed  to  carry  his  point  at  any  cost,  he  sunh 
moned  the  patriarch,  with  a  synod,  to  his  palace  in  Scutari,  to  which 
he  had  retared  on  account  of  his  health.  When  they  arrived,  the 
emperor's  secretary  handed  them  an  edict  of  the  emperor  against  the 
formula,  which  he  reqmred  them  to  sign,  and  an  extremely  violent 
document,  in  which  he  declared  he  should  be  ungrateful  to  the  King 
of  kmgs,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  so  many  obligations,  if  he  suffered 
liim  to  lie  under  the  anathema ;  and,  following  a  common  practice  of 
Ae  Byzantine  emperors,  he  threatened  that  he  would  apply  to  the 
pope,  expecting  to  fnghten  the  bishops  to  compliance.  He  said  he 
would  assemble  a  larger  synod  and  call  in  the  pope's  assistance.  At 
this  juncture,  the  venerable  Eustathius  stood  forth,  holding  it  to  be  his 
duty,  as  a  shepherd,  to  declare  firmly  against  the  imperial  edict.  ^^  He 
could  not,"  he  said,  '^  look  upon  the  Gbd  of  that  Mohammed,  fifom 
whom  so  much  mischief  had  come,  as  the  true  God."  When  this  wae 
reported  to  the  emperor,  he  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  anger.  He  de* 
manded  that  Eustathius  should  be  impeached.  Either  he  who  had 
dared  to  injure  the  Lord's  anointed  must  be  punished,  or  it  must  be 
proved  agamst  himself  that  he  had  never  worshipped  the  true  God^ 
and,  in  that  case,  he  would  willingly  allow  himself  to  be  converted.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  patriarch  could  appease  the 
emperor;  and  after  much  negotiation  a  middle  course  was  finally 

>  Seo  Nicetas  dc  Comneno,  lib.  rii,  c.  tL  c  xxti,  employs  the  word  holosph  jratos  to 
The  words  added,  kqI  6ri  62.o<T^p6^  kart,  signify  a  statne  of  thiA  sort  cast  in  roetaL 
are  attended  with  difficulty.  It  was  even  Perhaps  the  allusion  is  to  the  stone  in  the 
at  that  time  confessed,  as*  Nicetati  shows,  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  which  the  Mohammedaat 
that  it  could  not  be  exactly  understood  were  accused  of  worshipping.  Vide  Hol- 
what  was  meant :  aXh^  8e  fif^  awiivai  tinger.  Hist,  oriental,  p.  156. 
uKpiiiui  oiroiuv  re  iarl  rd  6A6<T^pov.  The  *^Aa  Nicetas  says  :  imovpyUQ^ii^ 
last  word  denotes  that  which  is  solid,  firm,  xp^o^f^tvo^t  o*f  ^'«  ^^v  U  r|f  '^ 
or  wrought  of  such  materials  and  maide  of  ovA^c  rdv  icaipw  KoXoKt^wr^" 
'    i;  thiifHk(f,HbtiiatJibiZZzlii, 
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•greed  upon,  and  it  iras  detenmned  fhat,  in  pliee  of  the  tniiheBi 
•gunst  the  God  of  Mohammed,  dioold  be  enbetituted  the  eertttnlymoie 
joffiokras  fixrm:  ^^aounst  Mohammed^  andhia  dootrine,  and  em^fiUag 
conneeted  fherewiu/'^ 

*  In  reepeot  to  ihe  lelalioa  of  fhe  Greek  ehnreh  to  the  Latb,  the  aft» 
eflects  of  tboee  sehinDS  whioh  had  made  their  appearaooe  at  an  eaite 
mriod  atill  oontinned  to  be  ezperieneed.  Hie  fljatematie  efdntion  d 
vie  eyetem  of  fiuih  of  the  Bmnan  chnrdi,  hr  acholaatknam,  and  the 
perfeeted  finm  of  papid  absohitiam,  oonld  onqr  tetre  to  define  note 
aharpl^  th^  line  or  oivirion  between  the  two  ohnrehea,  and  to  mab 
the  diftrenoe  bSH  more  raffical*  Wlule  fliey  on  the  ode  of  As 
Soman  churoh,  in  iheir  conadonaneaB  of  posManng  the  onhr  true  tn- 
dition,  and  an  authority  finmded  on  dime  rimt,  and  deatined  t» 
~ge  and  decide  over  all|  enppoeed  they  could  look  down  on  the 
k  church  with  a  fiddmg  of  eapenority ;  they  of  the  Greek  dnirA, 
priding  themselvea  on  a  trSliiional  Eteruy  cnltnre,  whieh,  to  be  niei 
must  fiide  to  inriguficance  when  compared  with  the  new  mental 
achievements  of  the  West,  were  still  inclined  to  despise  tiie  Latbi  ss 
barbarians*  The  crusades  broo^t  Greeks  and  Latins  mto  doaor  cd^ 
nection  and  more  living  contact  with  each  other ;  bat  these  wen  fire- 
qnently  but  sources  of  controversy  and  distmsti  and  served  rather  ts 
widen  than  to  narrow  the  distance  between  the  two  partiea.  As  wt 
have  already  renuoked  on  a  fiinner  page,*  the  disputed  qnesfion jm^ 
Tailing  between  the  two  churches,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  tte  mj 
Ghost,  was  broudit  up  anew  fixr  discusrion  at  the  hemming  of  these 
nndertakingB,  in  1098,  before  a  council  held  by  pope  Uroan  the  Second, 
at  Ban.  Anselm  of  Canterbury  stood  forth  as  advocate  of  the  Latin 
church  doctrine,  and  the  anathema  on  that  of  the  Greek  church  was 
here  renewed. 

Among  the  succeeding  transactions  between  the  two  churches,  one 
particularly  deserving  notice  was  a  conference  held  under  the  Greek 
emperor  John  Comnenus  the  Second,  between  Anselm  of  Havelberg,' 
a  bishop  eminently  distinguished  for  weight  of  character,  intellectual 
ability,  and  education,  and  the  archbishop  Neohites  (doubtless  Kce- 
tas)  of  Nicomedia,  who  superintended  the  directi(»i  of  studies  already 
noticed,  at  Constantinople,  m  1146,  on  the  questions  in  dispute  between 
the  two  churches,  and  the  means  of  settling  them.  When  Anselm,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  was  residing  at  the  court  of  pope  Eugene  the 
Third,  he  drew  up,  at  the  request  of  that  pope,  a  full  account  of 
that  conference.^  Wo  may  take  it  for  granted,  indeed,  that  we 
are  not  presented  here  with  a  set  of  minutes  drawn  up  with  ^jdo- 
matical  accuracy;  still,  we  have  every  reason  to  presnune  that  the 
mode  in  which  the  Greek  prelate  managed  his  cause  in  tins  conference, 
has,  in  all  essential  respects,  been  truly  represented  by  Anselm.    He 

>  *Xv«p&ilfta  T^  Uuofttr  koI  naa^  rf  o^  Geschiditikttnde  det  preofsifdien  SiMief 

TO0  iidax^  KoX  dutdoxy,  tod  L.  Toa  Ledebar,  toL  tUI,  £  97 :  mmI  kf 

*  Pttge  458.  Dr.  8pieker,  in  IUgen*f  ZeitMhrift  mr  hiilo- 

'  See,  respecting  him,  A.  F.  Riedel's  Es-  rifcbe  Tbeologie,  rol.  ii,  f.  1840. 

s^r,  in  tlM  Allgemeinfiii  Axchiy,  ftUr  die  *  In  D'Adieiy  Spiodof.  t  i. 
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represents  him  as  saying  many  pointed  and  striking  iiiings  against  the 
Latin  chnrch,  such  as  he,  assuredly,  could  not  have  invented  at  his  own 
point  of  view,  and  would  not  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  opponent. 
In  respect  to  the  contested  point  m  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
Nicetas  appealed,  as  the  Greeks  were  ever  wont  to  do,  to  the  passage 
in  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  and  to  the  inviolable  authority  of  the  Nicenel 
crepd.  Anselm  replied  conformably  with  the  doctrine  of  tiie  churchy 
as  it  had  been  settled  innce  the  time  of  Yincentius  of  Lerins.  He  pre- 
sented, on  the  other  side,  the  progressive  evolution  of  that  doctnnei 
tinder  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  actuating  the  church,  by  virtue 
of  which  Ihe  doctrine,  contamed  as  to  its  germ  in  the  sacrea  Scrip* 
tures,  had  been  more  ezactiy  defined  and  explicated,  and  what  it 
contained  in  spirit,  reduced  to  the  form  of  more  precise  conceptions ; 
just  as  the  work  of  one  universal  council  is  completed  in  the  gradmdi 
development  of  Christian  doctrine  by  another  and  later.  All  this  is 
the  work  of  the  same  Spirit,  promised  by  Christ  to  his  disciples  and  to 
his  church  ;  of  whom  he  says  that  he  would  teach  many  things  which 
the  apostles,  at  that  time,  could  not  understand.  Even  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  explained  by  the  council  of  !Nice,  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  cannot  be  pointed  out  as  a  doctrine 
expressed,  in  so  many  words,  in  the  Bible.i  Anselm  alleged,  in 
behalf  of  the  well-grounded  authority  of  the  Roman  church,  that  aD 
heresies  had  found  their  birthplace  in  the  Greek  church ;  while  in  the 
former,  the  pure  doctrine  hall  ever  been  preserved,  fi^  from  alloT, 
amid  idl  the  disputes  proceeding  from  that  other  quarter.  To  this  lli- 
eetas  replied  :'  ^^  If  tiie  hereaes  had  sprung  up  in  the  Greek  church, 
still,  they  were  subdued  there  ;  and  they  could  only  contribute  to  tiie 
clearer  evolution  and  stronger  confirmation  of  the  &ith."  And  he 
endeavors  to  point  out,  here,  a  substantial  advantage  of  the  Greek 
church  over  the  Latin,  tracing  it  to  the  predominating  scientific  culture 
which  had  distinguished  the  Greek  church  from  the  be^nning.  ^'  Per- 
haps the  very  reason  why  so  many  heresies  had  not  sprung  up  among 
the  Romans  was,  that  there  had  not  been  among  them  so  many  learned 
and  acute  investigators  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  K  that  conceit  €€ 
knowledge  by  which  the  Greek  heretics  had  been  nnsled,  deserved 
censure,  still,  the  ignorance  of  the  Latins,  who  affirmed  neither  one 
thing  nor  another  about  the  &ath,  but  only  followed  the  lead  of  otiiers 
in  unlearned  amplicity,  deserved  not  to  be  praised.'  It  must  be 
ascribed  either  to  blamable  negligence  in  examining  into  the  faith,  or  to 
angular  inactivity  of  nund  and  dulness  of  apprehension,  or  to  hin- 
dnmces  growing  out  of  the  heavy  load  of  secular  business."^  He 
applies  to  the  Latins,  in  this  regi^,  the  words  in  1  Tim.  1:  7,  and  to 
the  Greeks  what  Aristotie  says  of  the  usefiihiess  of  doubt  as  a  passage- 

>  Lib.  ii,  e.  xxii,  seqq.        *  Lib.  iii,  e.  xL  boc  nee  illad  de  fide  dizerant,  sed  alios  inda 

*  Lib.  iii,  c.  xi :  Sicnt  b«eretiooraiD,  qui  dicentes  et  dooentes  simplidtate  qaati  mi- 

ftpad  nos  ftienrat,  vana  sapienda,  qua  se-  nns  docta  aadierant 

diicti    Bont,  enlpanda   est,   tta   nimimm  *  Quod  contigisse  ridetar  vel  ex  niinla 

[whicb,  without  doabt,  sbonld  read  minime,  negligentia  investigiuidae  fidei  vel  ex  groa- 

as  irony  here  woald  be  oat  of  place]  Ian-  sa  tarditate  hebetis  in^^nii  vel  ex  occnpar 

danda  est  Bomana  imperitia>  qua  ipsi  nee  tione  ac  mo\«  mkcqUsv^  \ni\RA5an»Da^ 
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way  to  traiih.i  'EtmiMj  does  Nicotas  protert  aninsfc  the  intiaiitioii, 
ttuat  the  Oreek  ohorch  mii^t  be  oompeiled  to  uopt  what  the  poM 
wi&oat  a  comieQ  held  in  concuirenoe  wifli  the  OreekSi  mi^t^  on  m 
own  Belf-assiuned  aathority,  prescribe.  ^*If  thepone,  sealed  en  the  Ui^ 
throne  of  his  dory,  will  fiuminate  agpinst  ns,  ana  hori  down  loB  msa- 
dates  upon  ns  fiom  his  lofty  station ;  if,  not  with  our  eoncorranoe,  bat 
aibitranly,  and  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  he  will  jndgs^w, 
nay,  order  ns ;  what  fraternal  or  what  paternal  idatian  ean  sokinit 
long  on  such  terms  ?  Who  woold  patiently  endure  this?  Ifwecodd, 
we  might  jnsQy  be  called,  and  shmid  be  in  &ct,  slavest  and  not  soss 
of  the  church."*  He  then  ooes  on  to  say  that,  if  such  aoihoDty 
belonged  to  the  pope,  then  lul  study  of  the  Scriptarea,  and  of  tw 
sciences,  aQ  Greek  mtellect  and  Greek  leanung,  were  supezflnoos. 
The  pope  alone  would  be  bishop,  teacher,  and  partor ;  he  amie  woold 
hare  to  be  responable  to  God  n>r  all,  wlKim  God  had  eonumtted  to  Im 
charge  alone.  The  apostolic  creed  did  not  teach  men  to  wdaiowledgi 
a  B^nan  church  m  especial,  but  one  common,  catholic,  apostoh 
church.* 

^  Though  Nicetas  defended  the  use  of  ordinary  bread  in  the  odebia- 
&n  of  3ie  Lord's  supper,  a  custom  which  had  always  been  handed 
down  in  the  Greek  churdi,  yet  he  estimates  the  importance  of  flis 
disputed  point  with  Christian  moderatiim.^  He  says  that  he  himself 
in  case  no  other  bread  was  to  be  had,  would  have  no  hedtatioQ  inusinf 
unleavened  bread  in  the  mass.  **  Smce,  however,''  he  adds,  ^^Dia 
number  of  the  narzow-nunded  fiur  exceeds  that  of  persons  wdl-instaetsi 
in  the  Sedih,  and  the  undistinguiahing  multitude  eadly  take  oftnce,  it 
was  worthy  of  all  pains,  that  both  Latins  and  Greeks  should  be  induosd 
to  join,  heart  and  hand,  in  bringing  about,  in  some  suitable  place  and  at 
some  suitable  time,  a  general  council,  at  which  the  use  of  leavened  or 
unleavened  bread,  by  all  at  the  same  time,  should  be  adopted ;  or,  if 
such  an  agreement  could  not  be  arrived  at  without  ^ving  scandal  to 
one  of  the  two  parties,  yet  all  should  agree  in  this,  that  neither  party 
should  condemn  the  other,  and  this  difference  should  no  longer  turn  to 
the  mjuryof  holy  charity.  ^^  Mutual  condemnation,"  says  he,  ^^  is  a  far 
greater  sin  than  this  diversity  of  custom,  which  was  in  itself  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference."  Both  finally  agreed  on  this  point,  that  a  general 
council,  consisting  of  Latins  and  Greeks,  for  the  purpose  of  brining 
about  a  reunion  of  the  two  churches,  was  a  thmg  greatly  to  be  desired. 
But  the  irritable  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  parties,  heightened 
by  the  crusades  and  the  consequences  following  in  tneir  train,  and  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  who  would  not  lower  their  tone,  put 
the  assembling  of  such  a  council  out  of  the  question ;  and  even  if  it 

^  See  the  passage  cited  from  Abelard,  8iisno8trisjndicare,imoimperaz«Toliieri^ 

above,  p.  491.  quae  fraternitas  sen  etiam  quae  patenitaf 

'  Si  Romaniis  pontifex  in  exoelso  throno  haec  esse  [wterit  %  Qnis  hoc  unqiuun  aeqas 

gloriae  snae  resioens  nobis  tonare  et  qnasi  animo  snstinere  qneAt  1    Tone  nempe  nti 

prqjicere  mandata  sna  de  snblimi  rolnerit,  sem  et  non  filii  eodesiae  racte  did  posst- 

•I  non  nostra  consUio,  sed  proprio  arbitrio  mns  et  esse, 
fio  beneplacito  sno  de  nobis  et  de  ecde-       '  Lib.  lii,  c.  viiL  ^  Lib.  e.  c  xriii. 
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coold  have  been  held,  it  most,  for  the  same  reasons,  have  failed  of 
coming  to  anj  beneficial  results.  When  afterwards,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, several  provinces  of  the  East  were  conquered  bj  the  crusaderSi 
when  finally,  in  1204,  a  Western  empire  was  founded  at  Constantmople, 
the  Latins  conducted  towards  the  Greeks  in  so  unchristian,  despotiCi 
and  cruel  a  manner  that  the  hate  of  the  latter  was  thereby  roused  to 
a  hi^er  intensity,  and  the  impression  endured  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards. Every  violent  measure  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting all  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  of  suppressing  everything 
pecul^r  to  the  Oreeks.  The  monks  especially  were  treatea  with 
great  harshness.  Many  Greeks  died  as  martyrs  at  the  stake,  for  the 
liberties  of  their  church,  and  the  honest  convictions  of  their  mmds.^ 

Though  by  these  events  the  Greeks  must  have  become  still  more 
alienated  from  the  Roman  church,  and  the  transactions  on  the  island 
of  Cyprus  and  at  Constantinople  had  left  an  indelible  impres^on  on 
the  minds  of  the  Greek  clergy,  yet  a  new  political  interest  came  into 
play,  which  made  the  Greek  emperors,  who  had  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Nice,  more  desirous  than  ever  of  the  union  of  the  two 
churches.  The  emperor  John  Ducas  Yatazes  hoped,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  pope,  that  he  should  be  able  to  recover  what  had  been  rent  from 
the  empire  by  the  arms  of  the  Latins  ;  and  for  this  reason  invited  and 
favored  negotiations  for  union.  The  patriarch  Germanus  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  who  also  resided  at  Nice,  sent  two  letters  to  pope  Gregory 
the  Ninth,  and  to  the  cardinals,  which  certainly  betray  no  evidence  in 
him  of  a  man  who  could  have  been  induced  by  any  political  considera- 
tions to  bow  before  the  papacy.*  The  patriarch  begins  with  saying  that 
he  regarded  Christ  as  the  only  true  come^stone,  on  which  me  whole 
church  was  founded :  "  Whoever  believes  on  thee,  as  this  corner- 
stone," he  exclaims, — addressing  Christ,  and  probably  alluding  already 
to  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  church  of  Rome, — "  shall  in  no- 
wise come  to  shame,  nor  find  himself  torn  from  the  foundation  of  his 
hope.  This  truth  none  can  gainsay  but  a  disciple  of  the  father  of 
lies."  As  Christ  proclaims  peace  to  those  who  are  nigh,  and  to  those 
who  are  afar  off,  as  by  his  death  on  the  cross  he  had  brought  together 
all,  from  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth,  into  a  fellowship  of  piety,  so 
it  was  his  own  cause  to  bring  back  those  who  had  fallen  apart  to 

'  See  the  report  of  an  unknown  Greek  nee  alias  mos  est  recentioris  ecdesiaa  torn 
particidarlT  concerning  the  cruelties  perpe-  Graccae  turn  Lattnae. 
timted  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  the  work  '  These  two  letters,  published  bj  Matthew 
of  Leo  Allatius,  a  Greek  who  had  gone  of  Paris,  at  the  year  1237,  f.  386.  Nothing 
over  to  the  Roman  church :  De  ecclesiae  oc-  but  the  bias  of  party-interest  could  ever 
cidentalis  atque  orientalis  perpetua  consen-  lead  one  to  hold  that  these  letters  are  a 
fione,  lib.  ii,  c.  xiii,  p.  694.  To  this  learned  fabrication,  on  the  ground  of  the  violent  pas- 
man  such  proceedings  of  the  Romish  sages  in  them  directed  aeainst  the  popes ; 
dhurch  seem  perfectly  regular,  and  he  very  Greeory^s  answer  shows  £at  many  passages 
naively  remarks :  Opus  erat,  effraenes  pro-  of  that  sort  must  have  been  in  the  letter  to 
priaeqnefidei  rebelles  etveritatisoppugna-  which  he  is  replying;  besides,  what  took 
tores  non  exilio,  sedferro  et  igne  in  sanio-  place  subse(}uently,  during  the  negotiatJona 
rem  mentem  reducere.  Haeretici  proscri-  at  Constantinople,  testifies  to  the  cxtotenca 
bendi  sunt,  exterminandi  sunt,  puniendi  of  such  a  tone  of  feeling  as  is  ""  ■■■■■*■ 
sunt  et  pertinaoes  occidcndi,  cremandi.  Ita  these  letters. 
kget  lanciant,  ita  observavit  antiquitas, 


k 
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Hit  iimty  of  fidth.  He  then  vganflj  calb  npoii  flie,  pope  to  aib 
every  effiirt  fixr  fiie  reetontum  en  ohnreMeUowdup  between  Gieeta 
and  La&is.  He  defoids  the  Greda  aainet  liie  olgeotioos  inede  to 
fkdr  ortbodoa^ ;  agMurt  fhe  oompUiita  uat  fhey  were  (be  anllioa  oJF 
fhe  flchism;  ^^Manj  penons  of  luj|^  dupntr  and  iK>irer/'  nje  b^ 
<^  would  Ibten  to  yon,  were  they  not  aaaia  of  aqnrt  epprwrioni, 
wanton  eodxMrtionai  or  indecoroiui  servitude.'*  Orij  one  umg  vn 
wanting  to  &e  GreekB.  the  Uood  and  crown  of  martyS^^  ^Wwl 
•syi  a^  why  I  tay  it/'  he  ihen  exdiunMii  ^  the  fiumone  idand  of  0^ 
nro8  can  tou,  which  haa  fhnuahed  new  martyn.  Waa  that  a  mSj 
Doainesa,  moat  hdy  ptnpe,  aacceaaor  of  the  apostle  Peter  7  Did  Fetafi 
the  gentle  and  hmnUfe  disdple  of  Ghriat,  preaoribe  that  V*  And  ho 
held  up  to  the  pope  the  doctrine  set  finrth  m  the  first  epiaUe  of  PMor ; 
while  to  the  OroeJDi  he  applies  what  the  same  i^iostle  saya  <€  (fas  ftiih 
that  is  tried  by  the  fire  dt  saflbringk  He  eonelndea  with  Bgua  so- 
treating  the  pope  that  he  wonld  spare  no  pains  in  bnogjing  aSont  As 
rat  work  or  reatorinj;  omty  to  the  chnrch,  aa  he  himself  would  not 
hindered  by  any  rodS^ wealmess, any  infinmtyof  old  a«, final 
.doing  all  that  lay  within  ma  power.  He  said:  ^^He  waa  weU  awan 
that  both  parties  maintained  the  error  waa  not  with  them,  wiudi  each 
would  of  course  say  of  itself.  Bat  botli  parties  ahoold  look  into  (he* 
.mirror  of  the  sacred  Scxipturea,  and  of  the  wxitingB  left  belund  Ifaemlij 
the  old  church  teachers,  and  thereby  ezanune  themadvea."  The  ssim 
spirit  also  expressed  itself  in  tiie  letter  written  by  flie  patriarofa  to  As 
sardinals :  *^  Let  us  all/'  sttd  he  to  (hem,  ^^be.oC  too  same  nunL 
Let  not  one  of  us  say :  I  am  of  Paul ;  another,  I  am  of  ApoDos; 
another,  I  am  of  Cephas ;  another,  I  am  of  Christ,  but  let  ua  aQ  call 
ourselves  of  Christ,  as  we  are  all  called  Christians."  Here,  too,  the 
rending  of  the  unity  of  the  church  was  attributed  to  the  extortions 
and  oppressiye  measures  of  the  church  of  Borne :  '^  From  being 
a  mother,  she  had  turned  into  a  step-mother ;  unmindful  of  the  words 
of  our  Lord,  that  he  who  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,  she 
trampled  most  under  fi>ot  those  who  humbled  themselves  the  most 
before  her."  The  pope  hereupon  sent  two  Domuucans  and  two 
Franciscans  to  Constuitinople,  fis  delegates  to  treat  concerning  peace, 
«— with  two  letters  to  the  patriarch,  in  which  he  took  notice  of  the 
reproaches  thrown  out  in  the  above-cited  letters,  but  also  passed  by 
many  things,  perhaps  purposely,  in  silence.  He  allowed  that  the  pa- 
triarch was  right,  in  saying  that  Christ  is  the  cUef  comer-stone  and 
first  foundation  of  the  church ;  but  reminded  him  that  the  apostles 
were  the  secondary  foundations  (ieeundaria  fundamenta)^  among 
whom  the  first  and  most  important  was  the  apostle  Peter,  of  whose 
primacy  he  was  careful  to  remind  hun.  The  envoys,  on  their  arrival 
at  Constantinople,  in  1233,  were  received  with  great  marks  of  honor; 
but  the  negotiations,  in  which  the  Greeks  betrayed  the  irritated  state 
of  their  feelings  at  the  wrongs  they  had  sufiered,  led  to  no  &voraUe 
results.  The  legates  declared  that  the  Boman  church  would  not  de- 
part an  iota  from  their  faith  and  symbol ;  the  Greeks  must  confess  to 
the  fidth  that  the  HoVj  QVvost  ^to^eeda  ficom  the  Son  aa  well  as  bm 
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iiie  Father ;  and  fhey  must  set  forth  this  m  their  sermons  before  the 
people,  and  condemn  and  bum  their  books  written  against  this  doc- 
trine. On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  pope  would  not  force  them 
to  recite  the  creed  with  that  addition.  Neither  should  the  use  of  un- 
leavened bread,  in  the  Lord's  supper,  be  pressed  on  the  Greeks ;  only 
they  should  firmly  believe  and  preach  to  others  that  the  body  of  Christ 
ixmld  be  made  of  unleavened  as  well  as  leavened  bread,  and  all  the 
books  composed  against  that  usage  of  the  Roman  church  they  should 
condemn  and  bum.  These  last  declarations  were  received  by  the 
emperor,  and  by  the  bishops,  with  great  indignation ;  and  so  the  nego- 
tiations were  broken  up.^ 

If  the  restoration  of  fraternal  communion  between  the  two  great 
portions  of  the  church,  which  together  were  designed  to  form  one 
irhole,  might  itself  be  an  object  of  longing  desire  to  all  who  were  not 
blinded  by  nationd  hate,  or  narrow-minded  fanaticism,  much  more 
must  the  great  evils  which  sprang  out  of  the  schism,  and  continued  to 
be  propagated  and  to  spring  up  afresh  from  age  to  age,  call  forth  in  the 
unprejudiced  the  wish  for  a  reunion,  and  impel  them  to  cast  about 
for  the  means  of-  securing  so  great  an  object.  And  when  such  per- 
sons inquired  into  the  points  of  dispute  which  had  come  into  discussion 
between  the  two  parties,  these,  most  assuredly,  would  appear  to  them 
$a  of  Uttle  or  no  importance  in  their  relation  to  the  interests  of  the 
Christian  faith  ;  for  the  far  graver  doctrinal  opposition  betwixt  the  two 
churches  had  in  fact  remained  an  unconscious  one,  never  expressed  in 
any  public  confession.  In  the  controverted  point  which  was  considered 
of  the  most  weight, — the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost, — an  easy 
method  of  accommodation  readily  presented  itself,  that  of  resorting  to 
a  comparison  of  the  older  church  teachers.  Accordingly,  a  pious  and 
learned  man  of  these  times,  standing  in  high  veneration  among  the 
Greeks,  the  abbot  and  priest  Nicephorus  Blemmydes  devoted  hunself 
to  the  business  of  writmg  for  the  peace  of  the  church,^  which  he  was 
induced  to  do  by  a  purely  Christian  interest,  separate  from  all  those 
other  considerations  which  under  these  circumstances  |ure  so  apt  to 
mingle  in. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  who  did  not  cringe  before  the  Byzantine  dee- 

SDtism,  as  we  may  see  from  the  following  example:  The  emperor 
ohn  Ducas  kept  up  an  illicit  intercourse  with  Marcesina,  a  lady  oT 
the  court,  with  whose  beauty  he  had  become  enamored.  He  treated 
her  as  a  second  wife,  and  required  nearly  the  same  honors  to  be  paid 
to  her  as  to  an  empress.  The  pious  monk  whom  we  have  mentioned, 
was  the  only  one  who  fearlessly  expressed  himself,  both  in  writing  and 
conversation,  against  this  scandal  offered  to  a  Christian  people ;  and 
once,  when  she  proposed  visiting  the  church  connected  with  the  monas- 
tery of  Blemmydes,  and  to  partake  of  the  communion  there,  he  caused 
the  church  doors  to  be  shut  in  her  face.  Accustomed  to  receive 
homage  from  all,  she  was  the  more  exasperated  at  receivmg  this  treat- 

'  See  the  account  of  the  papal  legates  in       '  See  two  treatucs  relatii^ 
Bainaldi,  ▲.  D.  1233,\  5,ct8eq.  Ject, in I^a Allatias GtMcia ^ 
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Bent  firom  ft  moiiki  Bud  urged  fhe  emperor^  onr  wlioai  in  other 
ten  her  influence  iraa  nnlmnded,  to  rerenge  her  ineolted  pride.  Ihi 
worthy  monk,  fbreee^ng  the  yengeanoo  tiist  most  Offorteke  !■% 
Jflsaea  ft  caeoiBr  letteri^  ff^g  ftn  ftoeoimt  of  iriiftt  ha  had  dooo,  •»- 
plaining  the  reftsone  ivfaich  haa  led  Um  to  do  bo»  and  ejtpwbg  ^ 
noble  temper  which  goTomed  him.*  '^  llioQg^  by  tUa  aadden  ani 
nnenected  ftppearance/'  says  he,  *^  we  were  taken  by  eorpriie,  j«t 
we  md  not  for  a  moment  hentate  to  dri?e  awmy  from  ilia  ccnmai 
prayer  and  aong  of  the  fldthfbly  the  adaltereea,  who,  in  an  unheard-of 
manner,  insnlts  the  laws  of  Gluist  and  nnkes  tiie  inanlt  a  pnUo  «m^ 
and  to  banish  with  all  our  power  the  unholy  from  holy  plaoea ;  ait 
without  fear,  indeed,  owmg  to  the  weakneas  of  the  fleah,  bat  oreieiiB- 
ing  the  fear  of  man  by  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  ao  that  we  would  laftw 
die  than  act  contrary  to  lua  laws.  Thou^^  mftDy/'  he  wrote,  ^  nUl 
tiunk  differently  from  himself,  yet  he  omild  not  fcOow  tham  in  wt 
which  is  wrong.  He  should  stand  ready  eiren  to  renoanoa  tha  &flMi% 
ttiat  he  might  be  only  a  disdide  of  Christ,  and  to  keep  UomV 
wholly  m  his  footstep^  and  laws.  Whoever  was  not  so  nmided  eorii 
not  be  Cluist's  disciple."  And  he  concluded  with  these  worda:  ^Ihai 
thmking,  we  dared  not  present  the  hdy  bread  to  the  inqnia  ani 
shameless,  and  to  cast  the  pearls  of  the  liturgy  befiyra  one  lAo  wal- 
lows in  the  mire  of  adultery.  Therefinre  wiU  we  auflbr  in  Iha  Lndi 
whaterer  may  betide  us.''* 

But  the  emperor,  restramed  by  the  voice  <tf  Us  aonadenoa^  £d  not 
venture  to  attempt  anything  agrinst  the  pious  man  who  waa  in  aaaait 
for  the  honor  of  the  divine  law.^  Under  the  emperor  Theodore  Lai- 
cans  the  Second,  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  Gonstantanople  was  offered 
to  this  Blemmydes,  but  he  preferred  the  qmet  of  his  monastery.* 

The  above-mentioDed  reason,  which  led  the  emperors  rewing  in 
Nice  to  wish  for  the  union  of  the  churches,  was  removed,  it  is  true, 
when  in  1261  Michael  Paleologus,  by  his  crimes,  had  risen  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity, —  and  by  crimes  sou^t  to  maintain  himself  in  it, —  recon- 
quered Constantinople,  and  restored  the  ancient  empire.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  political  motives  inducing  him  to  seek  the  restoratioD 
of  a  good  understanding  with  the  pope,  became  the  stronger.  He 
stood  in  fear  of  the  armies  of  the  West,  wluch  were  agsdn  threatening 
the  Greek  empire,  and  hoped,  through  means  of  the  pope,  to  be  able 
to  avert  this  danger.  He  was  ready  himself  to  make  any  sacrifice  &r 
this  object,  and  felt  assured,  not  without  reason,  that  the  papacy,  e?eQ 
though  submitted  to,  must  always  remain  a  powerless  thing  tx>  the 
Greek  church,  and  the  subjection  be  merely  one  of  form  and  appear- 
ance. But  he  could  not  so  easily  succeed  in  making  the  heads  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  monks  feel  the  force  of  these  conaderations,  and 

*  hrioToX^  Ko^oXiKuripa,  '  Vide  Leo  AUat  de  eccletite  ocddeotiBi 

'  Of  Marcesina  he  says :  6re  7  &pxovTiffaa  ttqne  orientalis  perpetoa  oonsens^  libw  ii,c 

i  MaoKeaivOt  rj  kioxCt^  ipufuvrj  r^  fiaoiXel  xiv,  p.  718. 

Kol  Old,  TovTo   TTuvTtiv   vfcepTcpovaa  koX  *  See  the  hUtorical  work  of  Kkephom 

•^r^c  r^C  Airyovan}^  irpureOovoa  rvpavvi-  Oreroras,  Ub.  ii,  c  tu. 

«6f  riffe^pijaey,  etc  *  \*.^.\ia^*'«Sk^^\. 
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share  these  convictions  with  himself.  Great  as  was  the  power  of  tiie 
rude  Byzantine  despotism  over  the  minds  of  its  subjects,  still,  it  was 
opposed  on  this  side  by  a  formidable  check,  which  brute  force  could 
not  so  easily  remove ;  and  there  subsisted  already  in  the  Greek  church 
a  schism,  for  which  this  emperor  was  accountable,  and  which  mi^t 
easily  be  followed  up  by  another  still  more  radical,  to  increase  the 
confusion. 

When,  under  the  reign  of  Theodore  Lascaris  the  Second,  Nicephoms 
Blemmydes  declined  the  patriarchal  dignity  offered  to  him,  another  pious 
monk,  Arsenius,  was  induced  to  accept  it,  though  he  was  afterwards 
constrained  to  lament  that  he  had  not  followed  the  example  of  the  first- 
named  individual.  That  emperor  left  behind  him,  at  his  death,  a  son 
ax  years  old,  over  whom  he  appointed  the  patriarch  guardian ;  and 
the  latter  felt  himself  sacredly  bound  to  watch  over  the  young  heir  of 
the  empire,  till  he  could  enter  upon  the  government.  It  being  out  of 
his  power  to  prevent  Michael  Paleologus  from  usurping  the  supreme 
authority,  he  crowned  him ;  yet  only  on  the  express  condition  that  be 
bound  himself,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  hold  the  government  no  longer 
than  to  the  majority  of  John  Lascaris,  and  then  to  resign  in  his  &vor. 
But  that  usurper  refused  to  be  bound  by  his  oath;  and  the  more 
effectually  to  exclude  from  the  throne  the  regular  successor  of  the 
late  emperor,  and  to  secure  himself  against  all  danger  from  his  plots, 
he  caused  John  Lascaris,  who  was  now  a  child  about  ten  years  old,  to 
be  deprived  of  hb  eyesight.  The  patriarch  Arsenius  immediately 
excommunicated  him ;  and  the  emperor,  though  he  might  silence  the 
npbraidings  of  his  own  conscience  at  the  commission  of  so  great  a 
crime,  and  forget  the  judgment  of  a  holy  God,  yet  dreaded  the 
tribunal  of  the  church.  The  absolution  of  the  church  was,  to  him,  the 
same  as  the  for^veness  of  sin.  A  stranger  to  all  true  fear  of  God, 
the  despot  humbled  himself  before  the  tribunal  of  the  church.  Sub- 
mitting to  the  penance  imposed  on  him,  he  expected  thus  to  gain  over 
the  patriarch  so  as  to  induce  him  to  remove  the  ban  and  grant  him 
absolution.  Thus  would  he  make  the  matter  up  with  his  own  con- 
science and  the  judgment  of  God.  But  he  could  not  bend  the  mind 
of  tiie  pious  patriarch.  The  only  course  that  remained,  therefore, 
was  to  get  rid  of  him.  A  synod  called  together  at  Constantinople 
was  the  instrument  employed  to  subvert  him,  and  he  cheerfully  retired 
once  more  to  the  seclusion  and  quiet  of  the  cloister.  A  bishop  of 
Adrianople,  Germanus,  who  was  friendly  to  the  emperor,  was  appoint- 
ed his  successor.  Still,  a  large  party  remained  devoted  to  Arsenius, 
and  refused  to  recognize  any  other  as  patriarch.  Germanus  found 
himself  assailed  by  reproaches  on  all  sides,  and  resigned  his  office. 
Joseph,  an  aged  and  unlettered  monk,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  world, 
finally  assumed  the  patriarchal  dignity.  In  the  midst  of  a  large 
convocation  of  bishops,  the  emperor,  after  the  celebration  of  the  mass, 
prostrated  hunself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  declared  himself  guilty 
of  two  sins,  perjury,  and  depriving  the  son  of  his  predecf 
eyesight.  Tnen  the  patriarch  first  stood  up  and  gave 
while  prostrate  on  the  ground,  a  written  oertaficatA  ^ 


(g  ISa  rinSy  and  the  biflhops,  one  after  flie  o&er,  in  Ilia  ocder  of  ftA 
thxAij  read  to  bim  Hub  forin  of  abeolafion.'  The  emperor,  after  jv* 
fddng  of  the  oomnramon,  departed,  jojliil,  as  if  the  tnoaden  had  MM 
removed  from  his  ccmaeience,  and  ne  were  now  made  sure  of  fti 
grace  dT  God  hhnself.^  Nor  did  he  forget  how  nrach  he  waa  inchMDl 
Iv  the  peace  of  lus  eonl  to  the  patriarch  Joseph.  The  new  i»triardL 
however,  was  bat  the  more  detested  by  the  perty  of  Anemu ;  an 
fte  schimn  betwixt  ihe  Arseniansand  the  fidbwers  ca  Joseph  penefaatod 
Mio  the  midst  of  fanulies.* 

Althoagh  the  attempt  to  eflbct  a  umon  between  &e  two  dmrdie^ 
would  onavrndably  create  new  .^mons  in  the  QreA  choreh  abeidr 
rent  by  these  paiiaes,  still,  the  dread  of  the  storm  wHch  tfareaftenea 
him  fi^om  the  West  caused  the  emperor  to  ovexlo(dt  all  other  dified- 
ties.  The  motives  which  influenced  ICchael  Paleol(^8  were  austuie 
ed  and  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  in  12T1,'  an  individud  irho  on  Idi 
tetum  from  the  East  had  taken  pains  accurate^  to  infiirm  lumadf  of 
flie  emperor's  situation,  who  tooK  a  Hvely  interest  in  Ae  renewal  tf 
the  eruiBades,  and  conridered  the  recondliation  of  tibe  Greeks  sni 
Latins  a  very  important  means  to  ifaat  end,  Gregoiy  the  Tenth,  wis 
tiected  pope.  It  was  the  detemunaticm  of  this  pc^  to  make  it  Ui 
Bgeaai  busmess  at  the  general  council,  which  was  to  assemble  in  1874, 
to  set  on  fi)ot  a  new  crosade,  and  oonsiMiuentlT  to  bring  up  the  eubject 
of  the  union.  When  the  Boman  emiMiafly  mr  peace,  in  which  Xobi 
IParastron,  a  man  of  Greek  descent,  especially  ^Ustio^guished  himidf 
b^  hk  seal  for  the  cause,  arrived  at  Constantinople,  the  emperor  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  hasten  the  bui^ess  to  a  conclasion.  He  de- 
scribed to  the  clergy  the  threatening  danger  which  nught  thus  be  avert- 
ed. He  appealed  to  the  negotiations  already  mentioned,  under  the 
emperor  Johannes  Ducas,  when  the  Latins  were  by  no  means  accused 
of  impiety  on  account  of  their  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  was 
by  no  means  required  that  their  addition  to  this,  doctrine  should  be 
expunged  from  all  other  writings,  but  only  from  the  creed.  He  repre- 
sented to  them,  that  the  Latins  and  Greeks  agreed  as  nearly  together 
on  the  most  important  matters  of  fiuth,  as  if  the  di&rence  between 
them  was  only  a  difference  of  language.  There  needed  to  be  no 
scruples  about  admitting  the  name  m  the  pope  into  the  ecclesiastieal 
books  {dtntvxa)y  and  of  mentioning  him  in  the  public  prayers  of  the 
church,  since  the  same  thing  was  done  in  the  case  of  bishops  of  bi 
inferior  dignity,  as  a  mark  of  church-fellowship.  Why  should  there 
be  any  hesitation  about  calling  the  nope  brotner  and  first  brother, 
when  even  the  rich  man  in  torments  did  not  hesitate  to  call  Abraham 
&ther,  from  whom  he  was  separated  by  that  great  gulf  which  indicated 
an  opposition  of  temper.  Even  thou^  the  right  of  appeals  to  the 
pope  were  sanctioned,  still,  owing  to  tiie  wide  separation  by  sea,  the 


Greg 


^  The  words  of  the  historian  I^cephonis    meres*!  history  of  this  emperor^  reign,  libb 
Qregoras,  lib.  iv,  c  yiii :  koI  ovtu{  uk^ei    iv,  c.  xzv. 
X^ipyv  6  ^offtAf i)c,  ofiov  ry  roiaifTyj  irvy       *  Pachymeres's  History,  Hb.  ir,  c  xxA 
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thing  could  not  eaaly  be  carried  out  in  practice.^  The  patriarch 
Joseph,  who  was  otherwise  inclined  to  compliance,  and  whom  the 
emperor  was  disposed  to  indulge  out  of  gratitude  for  the  absolution  he 
had  obtained  from  him,  offered  here  the  most  determined  resistance, 
being  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  common  sentiment  which  pre- 
Yiuled  in  the  Greek  church.  Not  having  sufficient  confidence  in  his 
own  learning,  he  requested  his  archivarius  (xagtoqivXa^)  Johannes 
Beccus,^  a  man  of  high  authority  on  account  of  his  knowledge  in  church 
Eterature,  and  his  rhetorical  gifts,  after  the  Byzantine  standard,  that 
he  would  give  a  public  expression  of  his  judgment  on  these  matters. 
Fear  held  him  back.  But  when  the  patriarch  bade  him  speak  on 
penalty  of  the  ban,  he  at  length  surmounted  his  fears,  and  in  direct 
terms  declared  the  Latins  to  be  heretics.  This  was  of  great  weight  on 
the  side  of  the  party  whom  he  led.  The  concentrated  fury  of  the 
emperor  now  fell  upon  him ;  he  was  thrown  with  his  whole  family  into 
prison,  and  the  emperor,  who  considered  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  gam  his  voice,  emploved  this  treatment  as  a  means 
also  of  bending  his  will  and  inducing  him  to  alter  his  tone.  For  the 
purpose  of  gaming  him  over,  extracts  from  the  older  church-teachers 
were  laid  before  him  in  his  dungeon.  He  desired  to  read  the  ex- 
cerpted passages  in  their  connection,  and  the  emperor  readily  consent- 
ed. He  was  permitted  to  leave  his  prison,  so  as  to  be  able  to  consult 
himself  all  the  books  he  thought  necessary.  One  might  be  disposed 
to  think,  from  the  way  in  which  the  change  in  Beccus's  opmions  was 
brought  about,  that  it  was  merely  a  hypocritical  pretence.  Yet  his 
later  behavior,  the  fidelity  with  which  he  adhered,  under  every  change 
of  circumstances,  to  the  principles  once  expressed  by  him,  evidence 
that  he  was  not  one  of  those  whose  views  are  determined  by  extra- 
neous considerations.  And  the  writings  subsequently  composed  by 
him  in  defence  of  the  union,  speak  the  language  of  conviction,  and 
lead  us  to  infer  how  the  change  must  have  been  brought  about  in  him, 
though  we  might  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  outward  circumstances 
also  exercised  an  unconscious  influence.  His  first  violent  declaraticm 
might  have  proceeded  from  the  passion  which  he  shared  in  common 
with  the  other  zealots  of  the  Greek  church,  before  he  had  made  any 
exact  inquiry  into  the  contested  points.  Now  he  had  leisure  ana 
quiet  to  think  over  the  great  evils  which  had  been  wrought  by  the 
schism  and  the  violent  opposition  of  the  two  parties,  to  weigh  more 

'  See  the  report  of  George  Pachymeres,  him.    The  other  remarks,  that  he  hiuied 

who  himself  took  a  part  in  these  proceed-  himself  so  much  with  Hellenic  literature 

higs,  in  his  history  of  this  emperor,  lib.  ▼,  that  he  conld  not  make  himself  so  well  ac- 

c  xii.  qoainted  with  ecclesiastical.    Vide  lib.  t, 

'  The  two  historians,  Nicephoms  Gre-  p.  881.     Perhaps  he  excelled  in  the  so- 

goras    and  Pachyraeres,  do  not  entirely  called  gifts  of  duiconrve  and  dialectics,  but 

asree  with  each  other  in  their  indgment  had  liSe  knowledge  of  Greek  literatare  or 

abont  the  learning  of  Beccus.    Tne  former  ecclesiastical  either.    If  he  was  no  great  pro- 

•ays  (lib.  v,  c.  ii,  p.  129,  in  the  latest  col-  ficient  in  ecclesiastical  learning,  the  change 

lection) :  in  the  knowledge  of  Hellenic  lite-  of  his  yiews  on  matters  of  ecclesiMticel 

ntore,  others  had  gone  l^fore  him ;  but  in  controversy  may  be  more  eatilji 

the  aaKfjaii  SoyfidTuv  kuKAjjauumKCnf^  all  without  disadvantage  to  hia 
•ppeered  af  children  in  compariion  with 
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enctlj  ihe  pcnnts  of  ffispate,  and  to  oomptre  tibem  nith  flie  fiur  ndn 
important  articles  in  wldch  both  the  chnrobeB  wtee  agreed.  Vkb  eom* 
prtmuae  already  {nroposed  by  many,  inlfae  moat  important  point  of 
dispate,  tiie  doetxine  ooncenung  uie  Holy  l^puit,  appeared  to  Uni  a 
plain  and  obyiooa  one.  In  partacdar,  the  writingi  of  the  Tmeialile 
KicephoroB  Blemmydea,  writings  prompted  by  a  rinoere  regard  for  te 
peace  of  the  church,  bat  whidi  ne  had  never  befine  read,  aeem  It 
have  produced  a  neat  effect  on  hb  mind.  Thus,  from  bang  the  wot 
aealous  opponent,  he  became  by  degrees  tiie  warmest  sapportar  of  As 
union ;  and  in  Imn  the  emperor  found  the  mast  important  instraiiwat 
mr  pronwting  his  designs,  an  instrument  which  he  needed  so  much  As 
more,  as  it  was  now  vain  to  expeot  that  he  should  be  aUe  to  gain  oisr 
flie  patriarch  Joseph,  who  had  bound  himself  by  an  oalh.  ^mhoat 
Hstening  to  the  contradiction  of  the  sealots  for  the  ancioit  doefanas 
and  flreedom  of  the  Qreek  church,  Michael  Pldeologas  was  deter  miasl 
ip.  push  the  matter  throu^  A  respectable  emMSsy.  ehai;ged  wtt 
ivlnable  presents,  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  so  the  won  of  imion  wM 
bonsummaied,  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  after  the  manner  {le- 
^inJbed  bv  the  pope.  A  confosnon  answering  to  Ibe  ftith  cf  At 
church  of  Borne,  which  had  respect  also  to  t&  doctrine  f^iftTiritt 
tihe  Holy  Ghost,  was  accepted  sod  read  in  the  name  of  the  Gtekl 
^urch;  but  to  the  htttor  was  conoeded  the  right  of  retaining  thdr 

Smbdl  without  alteration,  as  well  as  oAer  peculiar  xam^^  wUA 
tuned  before  the  schism.  The  prhnacy  of  the  church  of  JEbtee  Ml 
admitted  by  the  Oreeks.  The  emperor  had  entered  into^  an  MfofemmA 
with  the  peace-loYmg  patriarch  Joseph,  that  the  latter  should  quiefl^ 
reugn  his  patriarchate,  if  the  work  of  union  should  be  consummated  ix 
Borne.  Tois  was  now  done;  and  he  huled  it  as  a  welcome  event 
which  enabled  him  once  nx)re  to  retire  to  the  cloister.  Beecus  was 
appointed  patriarch ;  and  Joseph,  bemg  forced  against  lus  wiQ  to  stand 
at  the  heaa  of  the  opponents  of  the  union,  though  he  himself  and  his 
former  archivarius  cherished  the  same  feelings  towards  each  other  as 
ever,  Beecus  was  made  by  that  party  the  brunt  of  the  most  tident 
attacks.  And  the  measures  to  which  the  emperor  resorted  in  order 
to  force  a  recognition  of  the  umon,  and  punish  its  opponents,  who  mig^t 
easily  be  represented  to  him  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  would  only 
serve  to  exasperate  that  party  and  stir  up  their  hatred  against  Beccos, 
who  was  cert^y  a  great  sufferer  in  consequence  of  Aese  proceed- 
ings. Banishment  from  the  country,  imprisonment,  confiscation  of 
goods,  the  scourge,  the  cutting  off  of  ears  and  noses,  and  putting  out 
of  eyes,  these  were  the  means  which  the  emperor  employed  against 
the  enemies  of  the  seeming  peace  which  he  had  brought  about.  ThB 
fonatical  opponents  of  the  union  detested  its  advocates  still  ni(»e  if 
pos^le  than  they  did  the  Latins  themselves.  Their  fanaticism  mani- 
rested  itself  by  tiieir  sedulous]  v  avoiding  all  mtercourse  with  the  other 
party,  by  wluch  they  imagmed  they  should  be  polluted.  Beecus  luid 
resolved,  at  first,  to  take  no  notice  oi  the  calummous  attacks  made 
against  himself,  for  he  feared  that  the  pubUc  excitement  would  only 
be  increased.    Bu!t\i<b  ionimii  itiiikYMfi^^Af^tMB^       m^gnhe  to  ds- 
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fend  a  cause  which  he  considered  iost  against  accusations  which  ap- 

Seared  to  him.  sophistical  and  calumnious.  He  felt  constrained  to 
efend  the  Latins  against  that  fanatical  hate,  which  would  load  them 
with  every  heresy,  and  allow  the  agreement  in  the  essentials  of  taiOx 
to  be  utterly  forgotten.  He  showed  how  the  schism  had  been  ori^- 
nally  brought  about  by  outward  occasions  and  personal  animosities. 
He  endeavored  to  expose  the  groundlessness  of  the  accusations  of 
I^otius  and  other  old  polemics.^  He  exerted  himself  withal  to  pro* 
dace  a  spirit  of  greater  moderation ;  but  in  the  present  excited  state 
of  feelings  his  controversial  writings  could  only  serve  to  pour  fresh 
oil  on  the  flames  and  to  furnish  new  occasions  for  branding  him  as  a 
heretic.  The  mania  of  these  disputes  once  more  penetrated  into  fami- 
lies. Laymen  became  zealous  for  differences  about  which  they  under- 
stood not^g  at  all,  as  if  the  very  bemg  of  the  Christian  faith  depend- 
ed thereon.  Those  melancholy  spectacles  of  the  fourth  century  were 
repeated,  when  disputes  on  such  matters  were  carried  on  m  bake- 
ahops  and  public  baths,  —  a  comparison  made  by  Beccus  himself,  who 
tells  us  that  cluldren,  women,  aay-laborers,  peasants,  people  under- 
standing nothing  about  the  matter,  raised  a  great  clamor  and  outcry 
against  every  man  who  dared  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  peace  of  the 
church.'  He  then  cites  a  statement  of  Gregory,  of  Nyssa,  about  the 
Ajian  controversies.'  ^^  The  same  thing,"  he  says,  ^^  I  see  happening 
nowadays  almost  everywhere.  Boys  going  to  school,  women  at  the 
spinning-wheel,  peasants,  and  day-laborers  of  all  sorts,  are  more  intent 
and  interested,  than  they  are  upon  any  business  under  their  hands,  in 
passing  judgment  on  those  who  sav  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  t£e  Son."  And  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  thus  attacked  by 
the  opponents  of  the  emperor,  he  must  run  the  risk  of  incurring  that 
despot  s  displeasure  by  the  greater  nobleness  of  his  own  character. 
He  availed  himself  both  of  i^e  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  him  as 
patriarch,  and  of  the  favor  which  he  had  won  as  promoter  of  the 
union,  to  mtercedo  in  behalf  of  many  of  the  wretched  victims  of  power. 
Violent  altercations  not  seldom  arose  between  him  and  the  emperor, 
but  he  was  often  able  to  carry  his  point,  and  many  owed  to  him  their 
deliverance.  Yet  occasionally  he  failed ;  and  the  boldness  vrith  which 
he  then  spoke  brought  down  upon  him,  for  the  moment,  the  monarch's 
displeasure.  Thus  it  happened,  that  the  emperor  on  a  certain  occa- 
don  refused  to  grant  the  patriarch,  in  spite  of  his  repeated  remon- 
s^unces,  the  pardon  of  an  unfortunate  individual.  When  Michael 
afterwards  came  to  a  great  festival  of  saints,  Beccus  renewed  his 
remonstrances,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before.  Then  he  held 
back  the  hand  from  which  the  emperor  was  about  to  receive  the  holy 
supper,  declaring  that  he  would  not  offer  it  to  him  in  that  unforgiving 

'  See  the  oontrovenial  writings  of  Beccos  Kpivovai^  rot^c  fUKpdv  yovv  ri  roXfiunrrac 

in  the  above-mentioned  collection  of  Leo  irrroypif^tu  irpdc  r^v  r^t  iKuXfjaiaauK^^  tU 

Allatius.  PTi^C  awaiveaiv. 

*  ywaiKec  icdt  naiSec  icai  &v6pe(  ruv  iXof       >  See  the  second  disooane  of '. 

oMiv  yeutpyucov  ^  &XXov  Ttvd^  ^avawrov  specting  bis  unjust  depo8iti<Mi| ! 

fiia9   fcXiov  tldoTuv  fteyaXov  tyK^/mrof  Qraeoia  ottfaodoxft^  C  tt^^  ^^ 
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mood  to  lu8  own  oondenuuttion.  AH  flie  entreaties  of  Hie  emperor 
were  in  yain.  Ashamed  and  angiy  he  left  flie  ohnreli.  Beoens  in&- 
drew  from  fhe  patriarehal  palace  to  a  monastefy,  and  flia  enqierar 
wasforoed  to  re<MJl  him  again  from  his  retirement  Such  scenes  mro 
ever  and  anon  repeated.  In  Ae  fourth  year  of  Ins  patnardhal  Sg- 
mW,  it  so  happened  that  Beccns  fiuled  once  mote  in  nis  interoesns 
in  behalf  of  an  unfortonate  person.  Afterwards,  on  meeting  llie  Istter, 
he  called  God  to  witness  tnat  he  had  done  aD  that  lay  in  ha  power  Id 
save  lum.  This  was  so  interpreted  by  Beccus*s  enemies  as  ir  be  hi 
pronounced  a  corse  on  the  emperor.  It  is  smd  that  he  was  impeadwd 
n>r  high  treason.  He  gladly  redgned  the  patriarchal  office  and  re- 
tired to  Uie  monastery.  Bat  as  envoys  from  Rome  arrived  Jost  it 
that  time,  to  look  after  the  state  of  the  nxuon  in  the  Greek  chmth,  Ao 
emperor  was  obliged  once  more  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  Beceus,  m 
order  to  make  the  embasay  bdieve  in  a  peMe  which  was  only  a  ss«bi- 
ing  one.^  As  bv  tUs  union  (mly  new  oiviocms  were  ezrited  in  Ao 
Greek  church,  ttie  tlung  fell  more  and  more  into  neglect  on  bd& 
fides.  The  emperor  saw  that  he  had  not  obtained  Us  objeet,  wUdi 
i(9iB  to  keep  the  war  away  from  Sicily  thzou^  the  mediation  of  Bone^ 
and  became  Umself  more  lukewarm.  In  Bome^  too,  it  was  under- 
stood, that  nothing  had  been  gained  by  the  seemmg  niuon ;  and  As 
papal  court  was  no  longer  influenced  in  its  conduct  towards  the  Giecb 
by  this  idle  play. — ^In  1281,  pope  Martin  dm  Fburtili  actoally  went  m 
jGur  as  to  pronounce  the  ban  on  the  emperor,  and  Michae1|  iriio  w« 
governed  entirely  bv  political  motives,  on  seeing  that  all  his  plsas 
were  frustrated,  would  gladly  haVe  retnced  aD  his  stepe,  tf  he  cooH 
have  done  so  uuder  any  plausible  pretext. 

But  when,  in  the  year  1282,  Andronicus  succeeded  his  &ther 
Michael  in  the  government,  the  hatred  conceived  by  the  Grreek  people 
towards  that  un^on  which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  a  hatred  hitherto 
suppressed,  broke  out  for  that  yoty  reason  with  the  greater  violence. 
The  new  emperor,  who  had  never  been  a  friend  to  the  union,  foUowed 
with  good  will  the  reigning  tendency  of  spirit ;  and  far  from  beins 
disposed,  like  his  father,  to  domineer  over  the  conscience,  he  dearM 
above  all  thmgs  to  put  an  end  to  the  divisions.  The  fEmaticism  of  tiie 
excited  multitude  prevented  him  from  observing  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  his  father  according  to  the  usual  ecclesiastical  forms.  Joseph  was 
now  regarded  as  the  regular  patriarch,  and  he  was  £Etvored  also  oy  the 
emperor.  Beccus,  who  had  to  be  protected  from  the  popular  fury, 
voluntarily  retired  to  a  monastery.  A  dignity  which  had  caused  so 
many  pidnful  hours,  and  involved  him  in  so  many  uncomfortable  dis- 

Eutes,9  he  probably  laid  down  without  regret,  though  he  afterwards  fdt 
imself  compelled  to  c(»nplain  of  the  party  which  had  put  him  down 
by  arbitrary  will,  and  to  aefend  his  good  cause  agsunst  the  fisuiaticB 
who  accused  him  of  heresy.    The  patriarch  Joseph,  now  reduced  by 


*  The  full  account  of  the  particalan  U    rpiapxov  rifOK  kwucopuc  ffuy,  6f  iroXJlaccr 
in  PachTmercs,  lib.  vi,  c.  xIt.  mU  Tiywv  luU  wpdrrunt  Mei^ev. 

'  Pachymeiei  layt  of  Yi^iil;  t%c  tq&  tra^^ 
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severe  illness  and  old  age  to  the  borders  of  the  grave,  and  who  could 
not  therefore  be  inclined  either  to  resume  such  an  office,  or  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  was  obliged,  by  those  who  pretended  to 
act  in  his'  name  and  under  his  authority,  to  consent  to  be  Dome  on  his 
dck-bed  into  the  patriarch's  palace.^  Under  the  patriarch's  name,  whose 
gentle  temper  was  altogether  averse  to  the  odious  practice  of  branding 
men  as  heretics,,  as  well  as  to  all  other  extravagant  proceedings,  such 
acts  were  perpetrated  by  the  fanatical  monks  and  clergy  as  he  would 
have  utterly  disapproved  of,  but  which  the  feeble  state  of  his  body 
prevented  him  fix>m  publicly  disclaiming.  All  who  had  in  any  way 
nad  anything  to  do  with  the  union  were  regarded  as  cut  off  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  church ;  and  according  to  the  part  which  they  had 
taken  in  that  measure,  ecclesiastical  penalties,  more  or  less  grave,  in 
the  shape  of  pecuniary  mulcts,  were  imposed  on  them,  as  a  condition 
of  their  readmission  to  church-fellowship.  The  walls  of  the  churches, 
the  sacred  utensils,  were  looked  upon  as  polluted,  and  subjected  to 
various  ceremonies  of  purification.  But  Beccus  especially,  though  he 
had  voluntarily  vrithdrawn  himself  from  the  public  stage  of  action,  was 
made  the  object  of  hatred  and  persecution.  It  was  laid  to  his  charge 
that  he  had  forcibly  obtruded  himself  into  the  place  of  the  still  living, 
regular  patriarch.  He  was  held  up  to  scorn  as  the  enemy  of  the 
Greek  nation  and  church.  From  his  conciliatory  essavs  men  pretended 
to  deduce  a  large  list  of  heresies  ;  and  in  this  church,  to  which  a  the- 
dogy  like  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  Latins  was  foreign  even  to  the 
more  moderate  class,  such  attempts  to  reconcile  the  contrary  views  in 
tiie  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  Beccus 
had  made  by  means  of  the  dialectical  formula  respecting  the  proces- 
mon  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  through  the  Son,  seemed 
oflfensive.  It  appeared  to  them  a  profane  and  impertinent  speculation 
on  matters  which  must  only  be  adored  in  silence.^  He  proceeded  by 
writings  and  by  discourses  to  defend  his  orthodoxy,  and  the  course  of 
conduct  he  had  pursued.  He  ever  sought  to  show  that  he  had  given  up 
nothing  appertaining  to  orthodoxy,  but  had  only  allowed  himself,  for  the 
sake  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  after  the  example  of  the  older  church 
teachers,  to  adopt  an  oixorofiia,  a  conception,  to  be  sure,  which  theolo- 
^ans  in  the  Greek  church  were  in  the  habit  of  using  in  a  very  indefi- 
nite sense,  even  at  the  expense  of  strict  veracity.  The  party  of  the 
sealots  required  that  he  should  acknowledge  his  ^uilt,  coi^ess  the 
legality  of  his  deposition,  furnish  a  written  recantation,  and  beg  for- 
^veness  of  the  patriarch.     When  he  had  been  forced  against  his  will 

'  Beccus,  agreeing  with  the   historian  ards,  to  depote  him.    Against  the  man,  in 

Fachymeres,  n&jt,  in  the  first  discoarse  re-  himself  considered,  not  a  word  of  reproach 

Uuing  to  his  anjust  deposition,  c.  iii,  of  this  could  be  cast,  tic  y^fp  ^  f^'^f^*  uv^puvov 

change :  dxe  fiv  if/idc  if  futv^^  ij  fipovref  iyV^  *''''''  ^^^vdrov  avaia^rireiv. 

deduKOfiev  iavTot>Ct  Uelvov  6k  jf  /cAit^,  oi  •  The  moderate  Pachymeres,  who  de- 

>dp  A  ^povoc,  6ri  ftrji"  Ua^ta^rjt  ^^^'  tri^ij  fends  Beccns  on  many  points,  concurs  with 

iwl  rdv  ^povw.    And  he  adds,  that  he  did  this  way  of  thinking :  rd  wepi  ^eov  aiuirlf 

not  say  this  in  the  way  of  reproaching  the  fJidXkov  ixeiv  rtKol  n^»  ^  ^ff^  awuTrgv 

man,  but  only  to  expose  the  wickedness  of  ical  deiKvveiv  mfvicev,  T|MHtauf  An- 

his  enemies,  who  wen  determined,  at  ail  hai-  droidcna,  \&.  V,  c.  't^^^^^^^^V^ 
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to  appear  before  a  synod  at  CkmatantiDople,  and  had  there  boldly  de- 
fbn^  himeetf^  he  at  IbdsA  oonBeiited  to  gn  mj  for  the  iiioiiieBt,t» 
lengn  Ae  patriarchal  and  priestly  offices,  to  subscribe  a  eonfeaion  of 
fidth  which  had  been  hid  before  Um,  and  to  beg  forgjivciiess  of  tte 

Eitriarch  Joseph,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  aU  these  proneeding^* 
J  this,  Ae  clamors  rf  his  enemies  were  for  the  pteseot  appessed; 
but onlya  short  time  elapsed  before  he  was  banidiea  to  Bmssa.  WUls 
here  also,  he  took  an  aotiTO  and  sealous  part  in  the  dispatea  wfaidi  wars 
erer  springng  m  afresh.  Before  a  synod  assembled  in  flie  pressDoe 
cf  the  emperor,  he  j&puted  with  his  opponents  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  the  boldness  and  violence  with  wUch  he  spoke  in  pobio 
drew  down  upon  him  the  di^)leasare  of  the  emperori  who  had  bat  ens 
wish,  which  was  to  reconcile  all  the  parties  with  each  oflier*  He  wis 
bamshed  to  a  castle  on  the  bay  of  Astacene  in  Bitlmua,  and  here  nar- 
rowly watched;  he  at  first  suffered  from  want,  till  the  emperor  becsms 
again  more  mildly  disposed  towards  him.  In  tlua  oonfinement,  ia 
wUch  also  he  did  not  cease  writmg  in  defonce  of  his  cause,  he  spori; 
fourteen  years,  and  died  there  in  1298. 

After  uie  dcwth  of  the  emperor  Michael,  and  the  reinatatement  cf 
the  old  patriarch  Joseph,  the  party  cS  the  Arsenians,  which  had  evw 
contmued  to  propagate  itself  m  secret,  once  mcnre  emerged  fitxn  ob- 
scority.  They  were  as  lealoiis  agunst  Joseph  as  the  other  purty  ^vcve 
against  Beccns ;  and  the  same  fimaticism  as  the  fbOowers  of  the  patei- 
arch  Joseph  had  shown  in  avinding  all  intercooiae  witii  the  nmomslsi 
the  Arsenians  manifested  m  refinng  feDowship  with  tiie  st^-caBad 
Josephites.  They  wanted  to  have  a  church  by  ttemselves  at  CSonstan^ 
tinople.  No  one  was  pure  enough  for  them,  because  they  looked  upon 
all  as  polluted  by  the  worship  performed  by  the  Josephit^.  At  length 
a  magnificent  church,  that  of  All-sidnts,  occurred  to  them,  which  for 
a  long  time  had  been  shut  up  and  not  used,  and  wluch  therefore  they 
might  suppose  themselves  entitled  to  regard  as  perfectly  pore, — and 
from  the  peace-loving  emperor,  who  hoped  to  win  this  important  party 
by  mildness,  they  managed  to  obtain  this  church  for  their  assemblies. 
Q^e  greater  the  concessions  made  to  them,  the  higher  rose  their  de- 
mands and  their  wishes.  Toleration  did  not  satisfy  them ;  they  wanted 
to  be  masters.  They  were  convinced  that  the  justice  of  their  caose 
would  be  m^e  manifest  by  a  judgment  of  (rod,  a  nuracle.  Thev 
even  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  tiie  emperor  to  enter  into  their  fodim 
proposals.  He  was  concerned  for  nothing  but  the  pea^e  of  the  church, 
which  was  also  a  matter  of  political  importance.  This,  deceiving  hisH 
self,  he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  secure,  at  all  events,  whether  God 
by  a  miracle  decided  in  favor  of  the  Arsenians, —  in  which  case  the 
party  of  the  Josephites  would  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  ri^ts, 
-—  or  the  miracle  did  not  take  place,  when  the  Arsenians,  undeceived, 
would  be  obliged  to  yield.  He  ordered,  therefore,  that  the  bones  of 
John  of  Damascus  should  be  ^ven  them  for  this  purpose;  that  a 
writing  in  attestation  of  their  cause  should  be  laid  on  these  bones,  and 
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that  by  the  mediation  of  the  saint  a  miracle  might  be  wrought  for  their 
party.  Already  the  Arsenians  proceeded  to  prepare  themselves  by 
fasting,  prayer,  and  vigils  for  this  judgment  of  Ood;  when  the 
emperor,  whether  of  his  own  impulse,  or  by  the  influence  of  others, 
was  induced  to  alter  his  determination.  Perhaps  he  feared  the  polit- 
ical consequences ;  for  easily  might  political  movements  attach  them- 
selves to  the  tendency  of  the  Arsenian  faction ;  as  the  victory  of  the 
cause  of  Arsenius  might  be  regarded  as  a  decision  agunst  the  legality 
of  the  reign  of  Michael  Paleologus,  and  consequently  of  his  successor. 
He  directed  that  the  trial  should  be  forbidden,  and  that  the  Arsenians 
should  be  told  that  men  ought  not  to  wish  to  have  things  decided 
according  to  their  own  notions,  but  should  follow  the  ways  of  divine 
wisdom,  as  they  were  made  known  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
Now  it  was  obvious  that  no  miracle  had  been  wrought  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  They  had  ceased,  ever  since  Christianity  began  to  be 
more  widely  spread.  The  writmgs  of  the  fathers  were  sufficient  to 
famish  the  knowledge  of  God's  will,  —  even  as  Christ  himself  assured 
the  rich  man,  who  required  the  resurrection  of  one  from  the  dead,  that 
Moses  and  the  prophets  were  sufficient. 

In  vain  did  the  emperor  hope  that  after  the  death  of  the  patriarch 
Joseph,  in  1283,  to  whom  the  Arsenians  were  so  hostile,  bom  parties 
might  be  reconciled  by  means  of  the  new  patriarch  Geor^as :  the 
Arsenians  would  only  follow  the  decision  by  a  judgment  of  God.  As 
God  is  the  same  now  as  in  ancient  times,  said  they,  so  will*  he  also 
ever  manifest  himself  by  miracles,  provided  only  we  doubt  not.^  And 
the  emperor  finally  yielded  to  them  in  order  to  secure  the  wlshed-for 
peace.  A  great  fire  was  to  be  kindled,  and  a  writing  composed  accord- 
mg  to  their  principles,  by  each  of  the  parties,  was  to  be  cast  into  it. 
The  party  whose  writmg  remamed  uninjured  should  be  held  to  be 
right ;  and  even  should  both  writings  be  consumed,  this  should  be 
regarded  as  a  token  whereby  God  signified  his  will  that  they  should 
conclude  a  peace  with  each  other.  The  emperor  directed  that  a  largd 
vase  of  silver  should  be  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  The  great 
Sabbath  before  Easter,  a  day  held  especially  sacred,  was  chosen  for  the 
holding  of  this  judgment  of  God.  before  a  numerous  and  gorgeous 
assembly,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  emperor  himself,  the  fire  was 
lighted,  the  two  documents  were  thrown  into  it,  and,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  both  were  soon  burnt  to  ashes.^  Now,  even  the  Arsenians 
declared  themselves  ready  to  acknowledge  the  patriarch,  and  to  unite 
agam  with  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  emperor,  who  thought  he  had 
accomplished  a  great  thing,  led  them  full  of  joy,  late  in  the  evening, 
in  rough  weather,  amid  ice  and  snow,  to  the  patriarch,  who  gave  them 
his  blessing.  Yet  the  joy  soon  proved  to  be  idle.  This  was  only  an 
effect  of  the  first  transient  impression  of  events ;  on  the  next  morning 
all  had  become  cool  agtdn.  Thus  every  attempt  at  union  proved 
abortive,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  pains  taken  to  bring  the 
thing  about  by  outward  measures. 

*  Pachjmerw,  lih.  i,  p.  60.    'PAchjmerMnys:  r5iri»po()K4r)fvoei^ 
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ni.  Sects  which  stood  forth  in  Opposition  to  thb  Hiebabcht. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  periods,  how  the  reactions  of  thfl 
sects  which  had  sprung  up  from  the  intermingling  of  oriental  theosofihj 
with  Christianity,  still  contmued  to  propagate  themselves  amid  all  Ahb 
persecutions  in  the  Greek  church,  and  to  emerge  agsun  from  obecurit>v 
under  continually  new  forms.  The  mward  corruptioQ  of  the  Greet 
church,  and  the  unsatisfied  reli^ous  need  of  the  laity ,  furnished  a  good 
occasion  for  these  reactions.  The  political  and  ecclesiastical  despotism 
which  sought  to  suppress,  served  rather  to  promote  them.  If  mysti- 
cism sprung  up  here  and  there,  within  the  retreats  of  the  monastic  life, 
it  might,  by  its  very  opposition  to  this  prevailing  worldliness,  be  the 
more  easily  led  into  an  anti-churchlike  direction,  or  to  blend  itself  witii 
other  mystical  directions,  already  possessed  of  an  heretical  coloring. 
The  Paulicians  had  now  established  themselves  in  fixed  settlement, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  might  spread  back  again 
to  the  spots  whence  they  came ;  as  we  know  they  had  a  great  zeal  tx 
making  proselytes.  Their  bravery  procured  them  admittance  among 
the  hireling  troops  of  the  hard-pressed  Greek  empire,  and  here  they 
enjoyed  a  new  opportunity  for  diffusing  abroad  their  doctrines.  In  the 
preceding  periods,  we  saw  the  sect  of  the  Euchites,  who  were  essen- 
tially distinguished  by  a  peculiar  modification  of  Dualism  from  the 
Paulicians,  making  their  appearance  under  a  monk-like  shape,  and  we 
observed  their  efforts  to  get  introduced  among  the  Slavic  population.^ 
From  this  centre,  they  now  spread  back  again  into  the  Greek  empire ; 
for  the  sect  of  the  Bogomilcs,  con  coming  whom  we  are  now  to  speak, 
betray,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  by  an  aflSnity  of  doctrines, 
their  origin  from  that  quarter ;  and  the  express  testimonies  of  contem- 
porary writers  ^^^ith  regard  to  their  Bulgarian  extraction,  as  well  as 
their  manifestly  Slavic  name,  confirms  the  same  thing ;  whether  that 
name  was,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Greeks,  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that,  in  their  prayers,  they  were  heard  frequently  call- 
ing on  God  for  mercy ,2  or  whether  the  Slavic  signification  of  the  word 
Bogumil,  one  beloved  of  God,^  is  the  fundamental  one,  so  that  this  name, 
denoting  a  pious  community,  may  be  considered  analogous  to  the 
"  friends  of  God,"  in  Germany.  What  is  said  by  themselves  goes  to 
show  that  they  sprung  up  out  of  the  midst  of  ecclesiastics  or  monks  of 
the  Greek  church. 

*  Sec  vol.  iii,  p.  591.  apxi^ptav  koX  tuv  uTlXcjv  ypa/iifiareuv  koI 

*  "  Bog  milui,"  Lord,  have  mercy.  See  6i6a<jKuXo)v  fia^elv  avToi>c,  &ti  6  Xpicrrbt 
the  23d  chapter  of  the  Panoplia  ofEuthy-  h  Brfi^Mfi  yEvvurai  (their  communities), 
mius  Zigabcnus,  published  by  Dr.  Gieseler,  a^'  jy/xwv  yiip  yevea^ai  rovg  Trpurovc  ^i6aa- 
1842,  in  the  Greek  original:  lidy  tj  tuv  kuXovc  avruv.  Comp.  what  is  said  by  the 
BovXyapuv  ylCtaaa  koKel  rdv  li^fOv,  fxiXovt  Euchites,  vol.  iii,  p.  591.  Yet  in  the  pas- 
cJe  TO  IXetjoov.  eIti  (J'  av  hoyoniXog  kclt'  av-  sages  there  cited,  from  the  dialogue  of  Mi- 
Tot)f  6  Tov  ^Eov  rdv  ITiEov  kmaiTufievoc.  chael  Psellus,  iTEpl  ivrpytia^  6atfi6vuv, 
Thus  this  name  would  be  analogous  to  that  p.  2,  ed.  Boissonade,  1838,  by  the  Updv  Kofi" 
of  the  Euchites,  Mcssalians.  fia  ia  to  he  understood,  not  the  Catholic 

'  See  the  remarks  of  Gieseler  on  the    clerus,  but  the  Catholic  church  generally, 
"'ve-cited  words  of  Euthymius.    Euthy-    as  opposed  to  the  Trovjjpdv  KOfifia  of  the 
^  cites,  &01U  the  Bo^mJ\&a  *.  icofk^  tC^v   \^Kx^>ikfis^ 
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The  BogomSeSy  like  fhe  Euchites  of  the  eleTenth  centary,  have 
Bofhing  in  common  witii  the  older  Gnostics.  We  hear  not  a  word  from 
tbem  concerning  a  doctrine  of  Aeons,  or  concerning  an  original  evil 

K'nciple.  But  they  busied  themselves  with  a  higher  doctrine  of  spirits. 
e  name  Satanael/  and  the  figure  of  God  as  the  ancient  of  dajs,^ 
might  seem  to  point  to  Jewish  elements,  which  had  exercised  an  iidiii- 
ence  on  the  authors  of  the  sect.  Perhaps  on  this  point,  also,  the  lan- 
goage  of  the  Bogomiles  themselves  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
who,  in  allegoricallj  expounding  the  account  of  the  star  of  the  wise 
men,  called  Jerusalem  the  Catholic  church,  the  star  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  had  first  guided  them  to  the  Catholic  church,  where  they  learned 
from  the  priests  and  lawyers  that  Christ  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  that  is, 
that  the  true  Christ  was  to  be  found  in  that  community  which,  by  a  re- 
action of  reform,  had  itself  gone  forth  from  the  Catholic  church.'  Satan- 
ael,  they  re^rded  as  the  first-bom  son  of  the  supreme  Grod,  — in  which 
they  agreed  with  the  Euchites,  and  with  one  particular  view  of  the 
Parsic  dualism,^ — who  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  armed  with  divine 
power,  and  holding  the  second  place  after  him.  To  each  of  the  higher 
spirits,  God  had  committed  a  particular  department  of  administration, 
while  Satanael  was  placed  over  all,  as  his  universal  vicegerent.  Thus  he 
was  tempted  to  become  proud ;  and,  intoxicated  with  the  sense  of  his 
power  and  dignity,  was  for  making  himself  independent  of  the  supreme 
God,  and  foimding  an  empire  of  his  own.  He  endeavored,  also,  to 
lead  away  from  their  allegiance  the  angels  to  whom  God  had  entrusted 
the  management  of  the  different  portions  of  the  world ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded with  a  part  of  them.  The  Bogomiles  believed  they  found  Satan- 
ael described  in  the  unjust  steward  of  the  parable,  and  they  expended 
much  labor  in  expoimcUng  the  several  points  in  the  parable  in  accord- 
ance with  this  notion.^  Satanael  now  called  together  the  angels  who 
had  apostatized  with  him,^  and  invited  them  to  join  him  m  laying  the 
groundwork  of  a  new  creation,  independent  of  the  supreme  God,  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  for  the  Father  had  not  yet  deprived  him 
of  his  divine  form,  he  had  not  as  yet  lost  the  El,  but  still  possessed 
creative  power.  He  let  himself  down,  therefore,  with  his  apostate 
companions,  into  chaos,  and  here  laid  the  foundations  of  this  new  em- 

'  Like  Sammaci,  among  the  Jews.  and  last  bj  Thilo,  in  the  first  Tolame  of  his 

'  The  words  of  Euthymias :  Aiyovmv^  Cod.  apocryph.  Novi  Testamenti,  p.  SS5. 

oiiK  bvap  fiovov  no?iMtKic  uAAd  xal  {map  Tlic  same  doctrine  concerning  the  apostasy 

^Xiireiv  Tdv  itarepa  d>f  yepovra  ^ai^vyi-  of  Satanael  occasioned  by  pride,  concerning 

v€iov,  ed.  Gieseler,  p.  33.  How  they  repre-  the  arts  which  he  employed  to  seduce  the 

sented  God,  also,  under  a  human  shape :  angels,  placed  as  vicegerents  over  the  dif- 

dydpuironpoaunov  vnoAafiiluvovoi^  p.  7.  fcrcnt  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the 

*  See  the  excerpt,  from  Euthymius,  pub-  comparison  between  Satanael  and  the  un- 
iished  by  Gieseler,  p.  35.  just  steward,  is  there  carried  out  in  all  its 

*  See  my  Church  History,  vol.  i,  sect  2,  particulars, —  a  certain  proof  that  the  above 
p.  489.  document  is  to  be  traced,  directly  or  indi- 

*  These  doctrines  are  all  found  acain  in  the  rectly,  to  the  Bogomiles.  In  fact,  this 
conversation  betwixt  Christ  and  the  apostle  apocryphal  writing  is  said  to  have  been 
John,  published  under  the  name  of  this  apos-  brought,  by  an  heretical  bishop,  from  Bal- 
tle,  which  apocryphal  writing  was  published  garia  to  France, 
fromthe  Archives  of  the  Inquisitorial  tribu-  •  According  to  the  abovo-mi 
nal  at  Carcassone,  by  the  Dominican  Jean  Pseudo-Johannean  gospel^  it  wef 
Benoist,  in  his  ^toire  dea  Albigeois,  t  i,  part  of  the  onj^cAa. 
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the  BogomffinTiew  of  iha  Trinilg^ 

and  bm  Uub  point  of  Yiew  tiiey  miriit  uj^  ftwiftinnkig  to  Ab  fiolhflt 

Am  ohiiidi,  ihst  liiey  befieved  m  ito  Albr,  Son,  and  BU|jr  CHmdiL^ 

They  mected  the  ehnrch  baptimi,  at  s  laeie  baptiBni  imtti  vatef 
fiDQowiiie  here  the  aati-jodaiDiig  Oimte;  and  as  ttn  nyeciiiM 
goepd  <?- John  fidthfiilhr  represents  on  flns  point  flia  doefame  «&» 
Bogomiles,  there  ean  be  no  doabt  thai  miy  looked  limn  Join  Ao 
Baptist  as  a  senrant  of  the  Jewish  God  Batnaely'  and  tte  mkn^ 
Una  therefore  wluoh  proeeeded  from  him  as  oy^Miaad  to  Ohrirtin 
tttlstiBm.  The  odj  Glmtian  baptism  wai  a  bapbsm  of  tlie  Spirit 
be  imparted  amply  by  oalling  upon  flie  Holy  GlMiot,  witii  liie  hpng  m 
of  hands.  There  were  two  modes  of  imtiraoo  iq|D  ttira^  aiset ;  ate 
the  individtial  who  wished  to  be  reeeived  into  thrir  oommmity  hi 
first  prenared  himself  for  it  by  the  oonfesnon-of  ana,  tulSng,  mk 
prayer,  he  was  introdneed  into  thmr  aasedHy,  when  Ifaa  presifi^g 
dBoer  laid  the  gospel  of  John  on  his  head,  and  they  inToked  npon  lia 
flie  Hdy  Ghost,  and  repeated  the  Lord's  ^yer.  A  season  Qfjp^ 
bation  was  then  assigned  to  him,  daring  whioh  he  nmat  ksd  a  md 
the  strietest  abstinenee.  If  men  and  women  bore  taatimniny  that  hi 
had  ftithfiilly  observed  this  season  of  probation,  he  was  onoe  mm 
introdaoed  into  their  aswmUy,  jplaoed  with  his  &ee  towards  tlis  eart^ 
and  the  gospel  of  John  agun  laid  on  his  head.  The  men  and  wsmm 
of  the  assembly  aoiun  toached  hb  head  with  fhmr  hands,  and  soif 
together  a  hymn  (» thanksginng  that  he  had  proved  himaelfwoffflyti 
become  a  member  cS  their  oommmiity. 

As  they  rejected  outward  baptism,  so  they  seem  also  to  have  rejected 
altogether  the  outward  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sapper  ;*  probably 
nnderstanding  the  Lord's  supper  spiitnall^  and  symbolically  of  the 
communion  with  Christ,  as  the  bread  of  hfe  that  came  down  frna 
heaven ;  to  which  also  they  applied  the  petition  for  oar  daily  bread  in 
the  Lord's  prayer,  as  signifying  a  participation  in  the  new  feUowAip 
of  life,  founded  by  Christ ;  and  by  this  p9titi<Mi  the  original  unity  of 
the  spiritual  world  —  in  virtue  of  which  all  called  ap<m  Ch>d  as  their 
common  Father,  but  which  had  been  broken  up  by  Satanael — was 
restored.    The  Lord's  prayer  was  the  symbol  of  this  unity  restored.' 

with  recard  to  Christ  to  laj  that,  after  fin-  like  ta  outward  oelefantion  of  the  lariPi 

htking  his  work  on  earth,  he  rank  back  rapper,  yet  we  cannot  with  aafetj  ugm 

into  Uie  divine  ewence  ;  ttiil  leM  can  it  be  back  from  this  drcomatance  to  the  leneli 

so  with  regard  to  the  Uolj  Spirit,  whose  held  bjr  the  latter,  for  there  were  still  many 

agency  was  to  begin  at  the  very  point  of  points  in  which  the  two  sects  difimd  from 

time  when  Chri«t  ascended  to  heaven.  We  eadi  other. 

Are  perfectly  warranted,  therefore,  to  repre-       '  We  mnst  endeaTor,  aa  fiur  aa  the  csn 

sent  the  theory  otherwise,  so  as  to  make  admits  of  it,  to  make  oat  the  real  opnion 

it  consistent  with  itself.  of  the  Bogomiles,  firom  the  obacoic  aooiMHC 

>  Euthym.  \  2 :  Tdr  rpeit  ravrac  K^aetc  by  Enthymins.  compared  with  a  pass^jS 

rfi  iraTpl  npocuKTovoi  luU  dirSpuvonpoav'  in  the  apociypnal  gospel  of  John.    £a^- 

iroy  TovTuv  imoJiafi^vovci,  vap'  Uaripav  mios's  words  are :   'Aproy  i%  socmiw^ 

fofpiyya  uKTiva  ^cAo^irovra,  i^v  /u^  viov^  hnftaCovci  r^  wpocm^xk^  to#  irari;p  ^pwis 

rjfv  ik  irvevfiaroc.  rdv  6fiTa¥  yap  ^ei  rdv  hnmictmf,  aerfpur 

'  If  we  Snd   among   those   Catharists,  ^  icoivttviac  Ofioiuc  ri^  Xtyofuv^v  h  fj* 

who  in  various  respects  were  related  to  the  tiayytXu^  durvv^yv,  rovro  y^  ffd  r^ 

Bogomiles  in  ihiiVr  doaUiuiMt  m»bda^\)%  icqt^^uw  ^  miv^  dtoAvcf  <  fnoTitm  4i 
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We  should  notice  in  this  connection,  that  the  Bogomiles,  consistently 
irith  their  Docetism,  could  recognize  no  other  than  a  spiritual  com- 
munion with  Christ.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  according  to  the 
dominant  church,  they  interpreted  as  an  offering  to  evil  spirits  residing 
ffithin  the  church. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  manifest  into  what  oppo^tion  with 
flie  dominant  church  the  Bogomiles  would  be  driven  by  their  mystical 
element.  They  contended  against  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of 
the  saints,  atd  of  images.  The  true  ^BotoxoSf  said  they,  is  the  soul 
of  the  real  believer,  of  the  Bogomile,  which  carries  the  Logos  in  itself; 
and  while  it  leads  others  to  the  divine  life,  produces  that  life  out  of 
itself.  In  the  Iconoclasts,  they  recognized  Kindred  spirits.  It  was 
only  the  patriarchs  and  emperors  of  this  party  whom  they  regarded 
as  Christians.  The  image  worshippers,  on  tiie  other  hand,  they  called 
idolaters.  They  honored  especially  Constantino  Copronymus,  a  fact 
easily  explained  from  popular  rumors^  concerning  him.  But  this  oir- 
oomstance  affords  grounds  for  important  conclusions  vrith  regard  to  the 
origin  of  this  sect.  We  find  evidence  here,  that  this  sect  had  sprung 
vp  neither  in  a  foreign  country,  nor  at  this  particular  point  of  time  ; 
else,  how  could  they  have  known  so  much  about  this  emperor,  or  how 
should  they  concern  themselves  about  him  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

When,  however,  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  church  appealed 
to  miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  saints,  it  never  occurred  to  the 
uncritical  nunds  of  the  Bogomiles  to  call  these  miracles  in  question. 
They  resorted  to  another  mode  of  confutation.  As  it  was  their  doctrine 
ihat  every  man  is  attended  by  a  good  or  evil  spirit ;  they  said^  the 
evil  spirits  connected  with  those  advocates  of  error  in  their  lifetime, 
wrought  these  miracles  after  their  death,  with  a  view  to  seduce  the 
rimple  and  lead  them  to  worship  the  unholy  as  holy.  Nor  could  they 
tolerate  that  reverence  for  the  cross  which  was  permitted  even  by 
Iconoclasts.    This  we  might  infer,  indeed,  firom  their  view  of  Christ^ 

nion.  And  when  men  told  them  of  the  power  of  the  cross  over  the 
oniacal  world,  they  either  replied  that  evil  spirits  hailed  the  symbol 
with  joy,  as  typifying  the  instrument  which  they  would  have  employed 
for  the  death  of  the  Redeemer,  or  that  they  only  practised  dissimu- 
lation in  order  to  lead  men  into  error.  The  churches  they  scorned,  as 
seats  of  evil  spirits ;  for  tiie  Most  High,  who  has  heaven  for  his  habita- 
tion, dwells  not  in  temples  made  vrith  hands.  According  to  their  own 
principles,  they  might,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  persecution,  pretend 

ietirvov  r^  iifi^ipctv  tovtov  fter&Xfjftp.  Ivibniit  sangaioem   meam,  isti   filil   Dei 

He  sa^ '  himself  that  Bogomiles,  when  yocabiiDtar.    And  to  the  question,  what  it 

asked  in  what  sense  thej  understood  these  meant  to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood, 

words,  replied  that  thej  did  not   know  Christ  answers :  Ante  niinam  diaboli  enm 

themselTes ;  whether  it  was  that  the  indi-  omni  militia  sua  a  gloria  patris  in  oratione 

ridnals  of  whom  he  inquired  belonged  to  orando  sic  glorificabant  patrem  in  orationi- 

ftn  more  ignorant  class,  or  that  they  did  bus  dicendo :  pater  noster,  qui  es  in  coelis, 

not  wish  to  disclose  the  esoteric  sense  of  the  et  ita  omnia  cantica  eorum  ascendebaat 

doctrine.     From  the  apocryphal  gospel,  ante  sedem  patris.    Et  cum  cecidisseiit, 

tiie  words  of  Christ  belong  here :  Quia  ego  postea  non  possunt  glorificaiv  JKMwft  ia 

turn  panis  vitae  descendens  de  septimo  oratione  ista. 
ooelo  ec  qui  maadncant  camem  meam  et       '  See  yoL  iii,  p.  22SL 

47* 
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idiom  in  Ibaehiirdiirorddp.  TlieTloohed«poiiiiaHisiii«imk«f' 
erii  spirits;  and  ttiep  thej smupused  > cwtwi  Amminn  ofw flieiwrii 
was  wowed  b j  fhe  FMber  to  BatBDMl,  until  flie  tenninalMii  sf  As 
ssventib  aeon  (tfie  seren  flionsandth  jear).  Hie  Bogmulca,  Eka  saa 
elasB  of  the  Eochites,  noticed  by  ns  m  fhe  precedmg  paiioda,  bsEavMl 
Aot  on^t  oecadonaUy  to  enter  into  aoma  agreemeirt  wtth  Bateaul 
and  his  powers  so  long  as  Us  empre  still  subsisted.  Iliey  appssMi 
ini»tK3f  of  this,  to  file  words  ascnbed  to  Ohrisl  in  one  of  timr  aposij* 
lihal  ^pels :  ^  Be?erenee  not  the  einl  spnits  fi>r  the  purposs  d 
obtaining  anytlunff  from  them,  bat  that  tney  may  noi  iajiire  yoo."^ 
**  Thermirey  said  they,  ^^  we  are  boond  to  referenoe  the  otQ  spiriti 
dwellmg  in  the  temples,  lest  they  be  wroth  agabat  tkeae  who  ooitti 
do  so,  and  mTolre  them  in  nun  (naaidy,  by  a&riog  up  pwaeentisai 
agamst  them)."*  They  cited  dao  another  apooyphal  aayiag  rf 
(wist :  ^  Bare  yooisehes  with  oraft,'^  fhe  naadm  oj  whoeh  thqr 
aoaght  to  jnstiff  the  TarioviB  arts  of  dissimnktion  rssorled  le  by  than 
frr  fhe  salration  of  their  Eves.  The  words  of  Christ,  in  Matt.  St :  t| 
they  ex^dbined  as  ftDows:  *<  We  shenld  aflbet  to  do  ewiyftiiur  wiM 
the  Ueiarehy  prescribes ;  bntnotrsallyfbilowflMirweiiBB.''  UaiMt 
llso  (hat  Christ  spoke  to  fiie  mohitode  in  paraUea,  was  ena  to  wUh 
they  gave  tiieir  own  pecoliar  interpretatko. 

niMe  the  Bo^ooules  regarded  the  body  as  a  prisoDbMSM,  whsnia 
the  soul,  which  is  related  to  Ood,  has  been  eonlniedy  death  «ppswi 
to  them  the  means  of  release  for  soch  fiuthfid  ones  as  had  beoQasa  pi^ 
taken  rf  fhe  dirine  life  here  bdow.  "^These,'*  mai  thsy»  "^dsMt 
ffie,  bat  they  are  transported  orer,  as  it  were,  in  a  deep,  pvttiag  off 
this  earthly  coil  of  the  flesh  withoat  pain,  and  patting  on  the  inqpo^ 
iehable  and  divine  clothing  of  Cliriflt.'''* 

As  it  regards  the  canon  of  fhe  Bogomiles,  Eathynnaa  reports  Ast 
they  reject^  the  hbtorical  books  of  fbu»  Old  Testament,  and  receifsd 
fhe  Pstdms  and  prophets,  and  all  the  wiitm«  of  fhe  New  Teatament 
But  whether  he  nas  correctly  represented  Sieir  <^)inion  on  this  poiot 
may  well  be  doubted.  Certainly  ihej  did  not  aftribnte  to  the  othsr 
books  the  same  authority  as  to  the  gospel  of  Jchn^  whidi  in  jbct  always 
appears  as  the  principal  book  with  them.  Very  probably  they  migbk, 
m  conversation  with  the  friends  of  ihe  church,  to  whose  views  they 
wished  to  accommodate  themselves,  have  appealed  to  these  Scriptures, 
where  they  thought  they  could  interpret  fhem  in  favor  of  their  own 
doctrines,  without  allowing  them  on  that  account  fhe  aufhority  of  a 
rule  of  faith.     It  may  be  too  that,  like  the  Manichaeans,  they  distin- 

Stished  m  these  Scriptures  parts  that  were  true,  frcmi  others  which 
ey  considered  false.    It  is  plam,  that  they  could  not,  according  to 

1  Ti/tare  rd  Saiftovta^  oi'x*  Iva  u^Xr/^iiTa  '  Tp6ir^  ou^ifTt. 

fnuf  airup,  aXX*  tva  fi^  fiXaiffuaiv  Vfiuc.  ^  Todc  tmoOtovc  fi^  AnoOv^Ktiv,  dJUU 

"The  relationship  of  the  Eochites  mud  pe&ianur^<Ut  Ko&airep  iv^mr^T^  irfli»)ir 

BogomUes  with  the  so-cftlled  STrian  devil-  twtI   ca2   aapKUf^  weptfioXtutv  hnimc 

worshippers,   Jezidancrs,   can   hardly  be  MvofUvavt  Mi  ti^  6ff^oprmf  lui  Hm 

toiitakcn ;  whether  it  was  that  the  fatter  roil  Xptaro^  oroA^  hrdvoftiwmtc, 
g  from  the  former,  or  that  both  had 
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ttieir  doctrine,  receive  the  whole,  unless  they  allowed  themselves  in 
the  most  forced  interpretations.  It  would  be  even  so  with  the  gospel 
of  John,  which  so  directly  contradicts  their  representation  of  John  me 
Baptist ;  and  it  may  justly  be  questioned,  whether  their  gospel  was 
leally  the  genuine  gospel  of  John.  The  history  of  Christ's  infancy 
they  explained  as  a  symbolical  clothing  of  higher  fiu^ts,  or  as  a  myth, 
^ey  asserted  also,  that  the  gospels  had  been  falsified  by  the  church 
teaching ;  and  they  named  Ghrysostom^  in  particular,  as  one  of  these 
fidfflfiers.  Owing  to  their  theosophic  bent,  they  were  set  against  all 
scientific  culture.  The  grammarians,  with  whom  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do,  were  to  them  the  same  as  the  scribes  of  the  New 
Testament,  whom  they  put  in  one  class  with  the  Pharisees. 

While  the  Bogomiles  looked  upon  the  dominant  church  as  a  church 
apostate  from  Christ,  and  ruled  by  Satanael,  they  represented  them* 
selves  as  the  true  Christians,  citizens  of  Christ.^ 

As  they  supposed  they  might  resort  to  every  species  of  accommoda- 
tion and  dissimulation,  as  they  generally  succeeded  by  their  rigid  and 
mcmk-like  life  in  commanding  a  certiJn  degree  of  respect,  and  before 
they  began  to  divulge  their  peculiar  doctrine  cited  from  the  Bible  a 
sreat  deal  that  was  applicable  to  Christian  life  and  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  hearers 
among  the  laity  and  clergy  in  Constantinople,  and  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  country .^  Adherents  of  this  sect  were  to  be  found  in 
the  greatest  families  connected  with  the  court.^  The  emperor,  Alexius 
Comnenus,  on  hearing  of  this,  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  in  ferreting 
oat  the  doctrines  which  were  held  so  secretly,  and  in  bringing  their 
heads  and  teachers  to  punishment.  Information  having  been  obtained, 
by  torture,  from  certain  members  of  the  sect  who  had  been  arrested, 
that  an  old  man,  known  as  a  monk,  and  named  Basilius,  stood  at  thdr 
head,  the  emperor  caused  him  to  be  brought,  in  a  covert  manner  — - 
as  it  was  pretended  —  to  the  palace,  where  he  treated  him  with  great 
honor,  invited  him  to  sit  at  his  own  table,  and  professed  a  wish  to  be 
instructed  in  their  doctrines,  with  a  view  of  joining  the  sect  Basilius, 
though  at  first  mistrustful,  at  length  fell  into  the  trap,  and  set  forth 
all  tibe  doctrines  of  the  sect  to  the  emperor,  his  ima^ned  disciple. 
But  behind  a  curtfun  sat  one  charged  with  the  business  of  taking  down 
minutes  of  the  whole  conversation.  When  the  thmg  had  been  carried 
far  enough,  the  curtain  was  raised,  and,  to  his  consternation,  Basilius 
saw  the  notables  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  orders,  the  former,  under 


*  Vide  S  21.  secretly  joined  this  sect,  continned  to  cde- 

*  XpiariavoU  XP^^^^''^^^^'''^'  ^^  ^^0  brate  mass  as  before,  p.  122.  Euthymios 
little  tract  of  Eathymius  against  the  Boco-  says,  in  the  tract  on  the  sect  of  the  Bogo- 
miles, published  in  J.  Tollu  Idnerar.  Italic,  miles,  published  by  J.  ToUo,  p.  112 :  *E,w 
p.  112:  xP^'^^^v^C  iavroi>c  bvofiu^ovre^  fruffj^  ffo^i  «a2  ;);up(i  xoa  ^ap;);t(S  ^flrtTToAo^ 
ol  uiaoxpiOToi  and  XP^^^^''^^^^'^^*  P*  l^^*  ^^''  ^^  ^'*^' 

*  In  Anathem,  xil,  (J.  ToUii  insignia  *  'Evc/36i»we  rb  kok^v  not  eU  oUiac 
Irinerar.  ItsJ.),  it  is  said,  that  those  who  fieyiarof  ical  iroXXov  ir^T^wf  fnltaro  rd 
joined  the  Bogomiles  from  the  lay  order,  detvov.  Anna  Comnena  Alexias,  lib.  xr, 
did  not  hesitate  to  partake  of  the  chnrch  f.  387,  Ed.  Yenot 

commonion,  and  that  the  priests,  who  had 
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tte  preadenoy  of  ibe  pstriardi  Ilichdat,  iwatnWud  Mbn  Urn.  Hi 
9apj  ai  wbftt  he  had  said  to  flie  emperor  wm  ehown  luni,  and  be  eo^^ 
fiMsed  tliat  iliefle  irere  Us  doctannes, and  dedared  himidf  leadyti 
aoffi^r  the  loea  of  an  ihingB  for  them.  Upon  tins,  he  was  lad  away  Id 
prison,  and  niaoj  of  an  ranks  were  anested  as  Bogonulea.  OflliMi 
•aome  oonAsssed  lliat  they  had  jcMned  flie  aeet ;  oflms  demed  it  Hi 
separate  the  innoeent  frmn  the  giulty  the  emperor  resorted  to  a  trieki 
in  whioh  very  probably  he  may  have  been  outwitted  br  many  of  Ui 
netams.  He  duected  tiiat  all  who  had  been  arrested  noold  appev 
on  a  pobHo  plaoe,  before  a  grand  and  nomeroos  sasnmhly,  m  tb 
centre  cS  wbioh  qat  the  emperor  himself,  elefated  on  a  iiiroiie.  Tn 
great  fires  were  kindled ;  by  one  rf  these  was  erected  a  eroas,  by  tb 
other  none.  The  empercHr  now  declared  that,  as  he  waa  nmUe  tt 
distmgiiish  the  innoeent  fiom  the  gmlty,  he  wonld  canae  tiwm  all  t» 
be  pat  to  death.  Those  who  wished  to  die  as  bdicTcrs  should  pass  t» 
the  fire  with  the  cross,  and  pay  thrir  homage  to  the  latter.  A  omm 
having  thus  been  made  among  the  condemned,  the  emperor  direetBl 
both  parties  to  be  eondncted  back  to  their  niaees.  Tbbae,  whom  If 
tins  test  he  sapposed  he  had  ascertained  to  be  ortfaodoa,  he  ^^f^'f  * 
with  a  fow  woras  of  admonitkai.    13ie  others  he  sent  back  to  ihsir 

Km.  The  emperor  and  the  patiiaroh  expended  a  great  deal  rf 
r  in  gradually  instmeting  these  latter,  which,  howerer,  did  not 
socceed  except  with  a  few,  who  were  therefore  pardoned.  GSie  rat 
were  condemned  to  perpetoal  hnprisonmenl  Bauuns  alone,  wlia  weidl 
listen  to  no  persuasions,  being  the  leader  of  the  sect,  waa  ^*«*^TTiifJ 
to  die  at  the  stake  (a.  d.  1119).  It  is  said  that  he  nroceeded  to  tht 
place  of  his  execution  at  first  in  a  triumphant  confidence  of  fidth, 
singing  the  thirtieth  Psalm.^  But  when  he  came  nearer,  and  befaeU 
the  curlmg  volume  of  flames,  he  could  no  longer  suppress  the  fedingi 
of  nature.  Clasping  together  his  hands,  he  held  them  before  his  fiMse ; 
but  in  the  end  he  held  fast  to  his  confesnon. 

The  Bogomiles  were  already  too  widely  spread  in  the  Greek  empire, 
to  be  rooted  out  by  such  measures  as  these.  Among  laymen,  ecclesi- 
astics, and  monks,  many  mi^t  continue  to  go  on  and  {nx>pagate  them- 
selves in  secret.  The  writings  of  a  venerated  monk,  Constantinos 
Chiysomalos,  are  said  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  diffusion  of 
these  doctrines.  But  it  was  not  till  after  his  deaui,  that  attention  was 
directed  to  the  threatening  danger  from  this  qujurter ;  and  a  synod 
assembled  under  the  emperor  Emanuel  Gomnemus,  in  1140,  at  Con- 
stantmople,  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  on  him  and  his 
followers.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  name  Bogomiles 
was  not  here  employed  for  the  purpose  of  stigmatizing  as  heretics  those 
who  had  no  connection  with  them,  but  attacked  from  some  other  pcunt 
of  view  the  prevailing  worldliness  of  the  dominant  church ;  persou 
who  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Bogomiles,  except  a  certain 

*  It  maj  he  doubted  whether  his  words,  is  represented  as  expecting  that  the  flames 
and  the  lively  hope  therein  expressed,  have  would  not  hurt  him,  bat  angels  wobU 
not  been  understood  too  g;co«sly^  whoa  he    snatch  himfrom  the  midet  of  tham. 
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{eirent  mystical  tendency,  which  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  the  common 
church  theology.  Perhaps  a  certain  connection  may  have  subsisted 
between  this  mystical  tendency  and  the  Bogomiles  ;  yet  we  have  no 

god  reason  for  supposing  that  this  tendency  itself  had  sprung  out  of 
igomilian  principles. 

It  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  communicated  to  us  from  the 
writings  of  this  monk,  that  there  existed  a  secret  society,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  imparting  a  higher  spiritual  life  than 
could  be  attained  by  tiie  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  in  connection 
with  which  there  were  many  rites  and  ceremonies  of  initiation.  The 
transformation  of  man  b^  a  new  divine  life,  making  him  capable  of 
tiie  intuition  of  divine  things,  was  set  over  against  a  dead  Scripture 
learning,  and  the  mechanical  forms  of  the  church ;  an  antagonism 
constantly  occurring  under  various  forms,  in  the  mystical  theology  of 
all  ages.  We  find  great  use  made  here  of  the  ideas  of  St.  Paul,  a  cir- 
cumstance not  wont  to  distinguish  the  mysticism  of  the  Greek  church, 
which  possessed  less  affinity  with  the  Pauline  spirit ;  neither  do  any 
indications  of  it  appear  among  the  Bogomiles.  Since  the  subjective 
element,  the  progressive  development  of  a  divine  life  beginning  with  a 
change  of  nature  (afa<rToix8iWi^),  was  considered  the  main  thing, 
without  which  no  man  could  be  in  the  true  sense  a  Christian,  this  led 
to  the  rejection  of  infiwt  baptism.  '^  Those  who  had  been  baptized  ia 
childhood,  without  previous  instruction,  were  not  Christians,  it  was 
iaid,  though  they  were  called  so.  Though  they  might  live  in  the 
practice  of  many  virtues,  yet  these  were  nothing  better  than  single 
good  actions  among  the  heathen."  It  was  understood  by  this  party 
that  the  characteristic  thing  in  the  condition  of  a  Christian,  did  not 
consist  in  insulated  virtues,  but  in  the  main  direction  and  bent  of  the 
whole  life.  '^  All  singing  and  praying,  all  participation  in  the  outward 
rites  of  the  church,  M  study  of  the  Scriptures,  is  dead  and  nugatory, 
separate  from  this  inward  change,  whereby  man  is  delivered  from  the 
power  of  the  evil  principle.  Though  one  should  know  every  word  of 
ocripture  by  heart,  and  in  the  pride  of  tiiat  knowledge  which  pufiisth 
up,  pretend  to  teach  others,  still,  it  profits  nothing,  unless  accom- 
panied with  this  higher  instruction  in  spiritual  things  ;  this  transforma- 
tion, this  new  shaping  of  the  condition  of  the  soul.^ 

In  his  polemical  attacks  on  holiness  by  works,  Chrysomalos  follows 
the  apostie  Paul.  ^^  To  the  obtaining  of  that  grace  of  inward  trans- 
formation," says  he,  "  man's  own  doings  can  contribute  nothing :  it  is 
obtained  by  faith  alone.  It  is  by  this  alone  that  a  man  becomes 
capable  of  any  real  virtue.  Though  such  as  have  not  attained  to  that 
'  higher  position  may  insist  upon  it,  that  they  bring  forth  good  actions 
for  God  s  sake,  still,  they  really  act  from  a  sort  of  instinct  rather  than 
from  rational  consciousness."^  We  here  meet  with  the  doctrine  which 
often  occurs  among  the  mystics,  that  all  purely  human  agency  must 

•  E^  filf  Kanixrf^ivT€{  o^if  avcunoixetCh        •  Atuftoai  ydp  koiKivai  rot)f  ravra  icarop- 
Ciof  {or  fieTcurroixeiotaeug)  ritxi^ot  Kol  fiop-    ^owtoc    kcU    dfioXoyovvraf  /^^^^^M.  rdv 
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rink  to  iiotluiig,  and  God  akne  produce  fiie  entire  woA  m  fbe  sod 
whidi  he  fills.  Henoe,  all  wluoh  the  man  does  himself  af^iean  iunM 
with  sm.  **  It  jproftts  Chrislians  notlung  to  five  in  the  pncliee  of  d 
tiie  yhrtaes,  Boi  to  dimi  all  the  vices,  thoodi  they  do  it  ftr  Gof  i 
sake,  if  Aey  h^ve  not  obtamed  a  spritoal  feeUng  of  the  indwelEng  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  producing  within  them  by  nature  and  irithoiit  eoh 
straint  that  wuch  is  flood,  and  making  them  quite  invim^e  to  fliB 
temptations  of  evil.^  Me  who  is  not  eonscioiistiiiat  God  himself  aeeosh 
{dishes  his  own  will  m  him  throngh  Christ,  labors  in  vain.*  Thoss 
trae  Qiristians  who  hftve  arrived  at  tiie  maturity  of  Christian  manhood 
stand  no  longer  nnder  tiie  law.  By  vhrtae  6t  God's  agency  witUi 
them,  tiiey  Mfil  the  law  to  the  ntmosf 

Contempt  for  all  civil  authority  was  (me  diaige  hroQgjht  aoinst  As 
fbllowers  of  thai  doctrine.  But  a  seditioas  torn  could  hard^  be  nnital 
with  a  mysticism  of  this  sort.    ISie  charge  mkMj  grew  oat  of  tte 

Siritoal  self-conceit  with  which  tiiey  aflectea  to  hmk  down  npon  all 
e  high  dignities  in  tiie  secnlar  aiul  ecdeaiastical  ordets  as  Moiig^ 
hg  to  a  mnch  lower  sphere  of  spiritual  understanding  than  their  own. 
Periiaps  they  only  inveigled  a^unst  those  extrava^mt  tifles  lAieh, 
after  tiie  oriental  fifuhion,  were  m  those  times  bestowed  on  flie  great| 
and  declared  them  to  be  idolatroos  and  unworthy  of  Christians.  So 
«t  least  we  nn^t  gather  firom  many  (^  tfaohr  ezpresnons.* 
They  are  said  to  have  maintained,  that  no  man  is  a  Ohiialian  whii 


not  conscioas  of  harin^  within  him  two  souls,  one  subject  to  rin,  and 
iperior  to  all  evil,  smless.^    If  tins  is  a  co 


one  superior  to  all  evil,  nnless.^  If  tins  is  a  correct  representation  of 
fiieir  doctrine,  it  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  timt,  fost,  1^  As 
new  birth,  man  has  a  soul  without  sin ;  and,  by  means  of  it,  is  in  a 
condition  'to  resist  the  soul  burdened  with  sin.  We  can  hardly  sup- 
pose, however,  that  on  the  basis  of  this  mysticism,  such  an  antagonism 
Dotween  the  godlike  and  ungodlike  principles  would  be  considered  as 
having  been  first  called  forth  by  Ghristumity.  More  probably,  the 
doctrine,  in  this  particular  aspect  of  it,  has  not  been  correctiy  repre- 
sented ;  and  perhaps  the  opmion  was  this,  that,  finom  the  very  first, 
there  are  in  every  man  two  souls ;  a  higher  nature,  which  St.  Paul 
designates  as  the  inner  man,  —  a  nature  superior  to  all  contact  with 
sin,  but  which  through  the  predominance  of  the  ungodly  principle  is 
prevented  from  passing  into  action :  this  is  first  made  active  by  be- 
coming united  with  its  original  source  through  the  redemption,  is 
thus  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  foreign  nature ;  and  so  the  man  attains 
to  freedom  from  sin.  With  the  laying  on  of  hands,  unction,  and 
various  mystic  rites,  the  consecration  was  consummated  by  the  sinritual 
superiors  of  the  society  on  those  who  longed  after  this  apactoix^'»(n€-* 


'  e2  /^  vo€p(iv  al<r&tiatv  tov  ^eiov  irvev-  '  dtraifpdcaTifdaif  &(>xik  ^irofffc  Koi  wtfi 

ftarof  Si^ovTcUf  ^vaiKUf  re  Kal  &vu6vv<j(  ^povtjaiv  ltypa^ifoa»)  ry  Sorov^  npo^nh 

hf  aiiToic  ivep-yovvroc  rd  uya^dv  kcU  dxtv^  veiv  am^Avaptfaavri  rodf  6wot^  6^  irerr 

rove  nuvTif  notovvToc  npdc  rd  kqkov.  &pxovTi  rifi^  jj  KpocKW^iv  Anoviftaan^. 

'  6cTif  ob  votp^  alo^ijan  voepuf  al(r9d»  *  uq  iroc  Jcpiariavb^  Svo  ixti  ^X*^*  ^ 

ytroi  notovvTOf  iv  air^  rov  ^eov  rd  "^iXi^fia  /ikv  airiiv  avofiapnfTw,  r^  dc  6fiiapT^TtK^. 
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That  reaction  against  the  corrapt  church  proceeding  from  a  spirit  of 
reform,  which  it  was  ever  found  impossible  to  suppress,  was  doubtless 
propagated  in  a  secret  manner ;  and  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  reign  <^ 
the  emperor  Emnumuel  Gomnenus,  a  certain  monk  appears  at  Con- 
stantinople, by  the  name  of  Niphon,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  this 
more  widely  spread  movement.  By  his  pious  and  strict  life  he  had 
yron  universal  reverence.  He  is  described  as  being  a  man  unversed 
in  the  ancient  literature,  but  so  much  the  more  familiar  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  1  That  one  who  was  governed  by  a  predominant 
practical  and  biblical  tendency,  who  from  his  childhood  had  occii- 
pied  himself  chiefly  with  the  study  of  the  Bible,  should  allow  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Bogomiles,  is  in  itself 
hardly  probable,  but  it  is  more  easy  to  conceive  that  such  an  one 
might  be  impelled  by  his  opposition  to  a  dead  and  formal  orthodoxy, 
and  the  hierarchy  connected  therewith,  to  a  mystical  theology.  We 
must  also  admit  it  to  be  possible,  that  a  school  for  the  propagation  of 
Bogomilian  ideas,  had  formed  itself  among  the  monks,  and  that  Niphon 
may  frt>m  the  first  have  been  educated  in  this  school.  This  Niphon 
seems  to  have  exercised  an  extensive  influence.  He  mamtained  a 
close  correspondence,  particularly  with  the  bishops  of  Cappadocia,  and 
there  was  a  peculiar  spirit  which  seems  to  have  animated  these  bish- 
ops. Some  clue  to  the  matter  was  got  hold  of,  and,  under  the  pres- 
idency of  the  patriarch  Michael  of  Constantmople,  several  endemig 
sjfnods  were  held  there  in  opposition  to  these  tendencies.^  Men  were 
disposed  to  trace  in  them  the  diffusion  of  Bogomilian  principles ;  but 
the  only  thing  that  could  pomt  to  such  principles  is  what  was  said  of 
this  party,  that  they  did  not  regard  the  Grod  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
the  true  God.3  But  considering  the  slight  respect  which  was  paid  to 
truth  among  the  Greeks  of  this  period,  we  may  doubt  whether  such  a 
declaration  is  altogether  worthy  of  credit ;  and  even  if  it  were,  such  a 
doctrine  may  just  as  well  be  traced  to  other  sources  as  to  the  sect  of  the 
Bogomiles.  When  those  bishops  were  accused  of  rebaptizing  such  as 
had  received  infant  baptism,  on  the  ground  that  they  re^urded  this  tran- 
saction as  invalid,  havmg  been  performed  by  vicious  men ;  this  cer- 
tunly  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Bogomiles,  who  allowed 
no  validity  to  water-baptism  in  any  way.  Various  other  circumstances 
indicate  a  tendency  which  was  seeking  to  restore  primitive  Christianr 
ity,  striving  to  oppose  superstition.  Without  needing  to  resort  to  the 
hypothesis  of  any  Bogomilian  element,  we  may  on  this  ground  alone 

nal  r7f  rCnf  ;f etpwv  kni^eaeuc  fuv  intanj'  ^dv^  Toi{  lepoif  6i  ^yioic  ^«  ncUdcw  iovrbrw 

ftovuv  oUovofiuv  r;/f  fivariK^g  Tavrtfg  X^*-'  iwwJovf .     Lib.  ii,  p.  64,  ed.  Meineke. 

To^  —  6ia  Tfjg  elaayofiivrj^  KarqxvoeC*^  re  »  See  the  excerpts  from  the  acts  in  the 

Koi  fivifaeuc  fivp<jv  re  ;(pi(reuf  uvaoToixetO'  aboTe-cited  work  of  Leo  AllatioSi  lib.  ii,  c 

i^ivreg.   The  presidents  ^7<ff/cn;a<rrat.    See  xii,  p.671. 

the  excerpts  from  the  acts  of  that  Sjnod,  '  Thns  in  the  copy  of  Uie  transactions 

in  LcK>nis  Allatii  de  ecclesiae  occidentalis  with  Niphon,  it  is  saia  of  him,  that  he  pro* 

atqne  orientalis  perpetna  conscnsioue.    Co-  nouncea  the  anathema  on  the  God  of  the 

Ion.  1648.    Lib.  ii,  c.  xi,  p.  646.  Hebrews.    Leo  Allat.  I.  c  p.  682;  and 

'  The  historian  of  this  time,  John  Cin-  John  Cinnamos  sajB  of  Mm»  1»  c  ^  M : 

namos,  sajs  of  him :  naideiac  fikv  trig  kyKv-  rdv  'Eppaiuv  dirf 
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satis&ctorily  account  for  it,  that  they  would  sanction  no  other  aidon- 
tion  of  the  cross,  except  that  which  was  paid  to  a  cross  bearing  ths 
inscription  ^^  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gk)d,"  consequently  referrioc 
immediately  to  Chrigt  himself;  that  they  declared  those  miracles  bm 
to  be  wrought  by  the  bare  sign  of  the  cross  a  work  of  the  devi!,  and 
that  they  steadfastly  opposed  all  images  of  saints.  The  monk  NiphoQ 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  confinement  in  a  monastery.     But  Ae 

Eatriarch  Cosmas,  &iichael's  successor,  restored  him  to  liberty; — and 
e  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  that  prelate,  insomuch  that  he  made 
him  his  confidant  and  table-companion.  The  friendship  of  such  a  maa 
would  lead  us  to  judge  favorably  of  Niphon's  character ;  for  all  Ae 
accounts  agree  in  describing  Cosmas  as  a  person  of  great  piety  and 
worth ;  of  a  strict  life,  self-denying  love,  and  a  beneyolenoe  which  gan 
away  everything,  to  the  very  raiment  which  he  wore.  Similarity  of 
disposition,  and  a  like  dissatisfaction  with  the  corrupt  state  of  Hm 
Greek  church,  may  perhaps  have  made  Cosmas  the  friend  and  pio- 
tector  of  Niphon.  The  only  fault  that  could  be  found  with  him  was, 
that  his  excessive  simplicity  made  him  the  dupe  of  that  monk.^  Bat  man 
could  easily  avail  themselves  of  tiie  orthodox  seal  of  the  emporar 
Manuel  Comnenus  to  ruin  the  monk  Niphon ;  and  perhaps  the  whole 
was  a  mere  plot  contrived  ibr  the  downfall  of  Cosmas,  who,  as  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  would  be  to  many  an  object  of  envy.'  Ab 
Cosmas  would  not  abandon  Niphon,  after  the  la^r  had  been  oon^ 
demned  by  an  endemic  synod,  but  perfflsted  in  declaring  that  be  was 
a  holy  man,  the  sentence  of  deposition  was  passed  upon  himself.  He 
signified  to  the  synod  his  abhorrence  of  the  corrupt  church,  saying 
that  he  was  like  Lot  in  the  midst  of  Sodom.3 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Greek  emperor  John  Zimisces 
had  assigned  Philippolis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  as  a  seat  for  the  Paulicians. 
This  city  was  in  the  twelfth  century  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  sects 
hostile  to  the  church,  till  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  was  led  by 
his  wars  into  these  districts.  He  disputed  for  several  days  in  succes- 
sion, from  morning  to  evenmg,  with  the  leaders  of  these  sects,  and  they 
brought  against  him  many  passages  from  the  Bible.  A  large  number 
declared  themselves  convinced,  and  submitted  to  baptism  ;  they  might 
calculate  on  receiving  marks  of  distmction  from  the  emperor.  Such 
as  would  not  be  converted  he  summoned  to  Constantinople,  and  gave 
them  a  dwelling-place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  imperial  palace.  He 
there  continued  to  labor  with  them.  As  a  rival  to  the  heretical  colony 
at  Philoppolis,  he  founded  a  city  called  after  himself,  Alexiopolis,  in 
which  converted  Paulicians  and  other  converted  heretics  were  to  settle.* 
But  it  certainly  admits  of  a  doubt  whether  many  of  these  conversions 
were  sincere,  and  whether  the  emperor  did  not,  in  spite  of  himself, 

*  As  John  Cinnamos  says  of  him  :  <Jv-  the  emperor  against  him  was,  a  sospidoo 
i^pwn-of ,  ttA^v  tov  inpe'Aovc  <Jf  olfiai  TuXXa  of  political  intrigue,  which  the  enemies  of 
ftavra  TzeirhyvrrjKtJc  uyada.  Cosmas  had  contrived  to   excite   against 

•  According  to  the  account  of  the  his-  him,  —  a  suspicion  of   intrigue  wim  hi* 
jorian  Nicetas  Choniatcs,  lib.  ii,  p.  106,  ed.  brother  Isancios. 
"^  kker,  the  connection  with  Niphon  was  ^  Leo  Allat.  1.  c.  p.  686. 

iy  a  pretext  \  anOi  w\k.a\.  \i»A  ^xe^xx^vi^       ^  ^^\xy^xsL><  ^^  Msudaa^  near  the  cloie. 
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contribute,  by  the  founding  of  such  a  pretended  orthodox  colony,  to  the 
spreftd  of  the  heresies  in  those  very  regions,  whereby  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  transportation  of  these  tendencies  into  the  Western 
church. 

We  saw  in  &ct  ak*eady  during  the  preceding  period,  how  the  sects 
that  originated  in  the  East  had,  amidst  the  confusions  of  these  centuries, 
diffused  themselves  into  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  before  they  were 
discovered.  By  the  manifestations  just  described  as  occurring  in  the 
oriental  church  itself,  and  by  the  Uvely  intercourse  between  the  East 
mad  the  West,  this  division  of  heretical  opinions  would  be  still  more 
promoted.  [Diere  were  a  set  of  men  who,  in  the  periods  of  which  we 
speak,  went  under  the  name  of  Catharists.  The  sects  which  may  be 
traced  up  to  them  appear  scattered  in  different  countries,  under  dif- 
ferent names,  which  may  serve,  partly,  to  indicate  their  original 
extraction,  partly  to  mark  the  ways  of  their  later  dispersion,  and  partly 
to  hint  the  causes  which  procured  them  an  mtroduction.  The  most 
current  name  is  that  of  Catharists,  which  indicates  their  Greek  orig^ly 
and  which  they  applied  to  themselves  because,  as  they  pretended, 
they  were  the  only  true  church.  This  name  should  not  be  confounded 
irith  the  Gfazzarij  which  indicates  an  origin  from  Oazzarei,  the  penin- 
Bula  of  Crimea ;  as  the  name  Bulgaria  Bugri^  indicates  an  origin  from 
Bulgaria ;  Slavonic  an  origin  from  the  midst  of  the  Slavic  tribes ; 
jPuUtcaniy  perhaps  a  mutilation  of  the  name  Paulicians,  indicates  their 
spread  in  South  France  and  in  Provence,  which  was  called  Novemr 
populoniaj  with  allusion  to  the  nickname  publicans,  patereneSj  indi- 
cating their  connection  with  that  insurrection  against  ^e  clergy  which 
was  provoked  by  the  Hildebrandian  principle  of  reformation  itself.^ 
The  name  Teaserants^  weavers,  marks  the  spread  of  these  sects  among 
the  weavers  in  South  France,  a  class  of  artisans  which  in  all  times 
seem  peculiarly  disposed  to  be  carried  away  by  mystical  tendencies. 
Bfany  things  in  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  these  sects  carry  so 
firesh  an  oriental  impress,  akin  to  the  Gnostic,  on  their  very  front, 
that  the  fact  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  of  their  fresh 
oriental  ori^n.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  from  what  we  Sud 
reported  concerning  their  doctrines,  that  they  did  not  rest  content 
with  the  bare  mechanical  tradition  of  what  had  come  to  them  from  the 
East ;  but  that  the  principles  and  doctrines  received  from  abroad  were 
elaborated  and  wrought  over  by  them  in  an  independent  manner. 
Men  who  were  capable  of  this  must  have  been  found  among  them, 
like  Johannes  de  Lugio,  for  example,  who  in  the  thirteenth  centurv  is 
mentioned  as  an  original  teacher  and  author  among  them.  The  scien- 
tific spirit  of  the  Western  church  exercised  a  power  over  this  originally 
oriental  tendency,  by  the  influence  of  which  many  peculiar  modifica- 
tions were  introduced.  Notwithstanding  the  agreement  in  certain 
ffeneral  principles,  in  Dualism,  and  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  we  still 
cuscover  oppositions  and  diversities  in  their  doctrine ; — where  the  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  from  an  original  dif- 


'.SeeaboTeip.  94. 
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ference  in  the  oriental  systems  at  bottom,  from  which  these  sects  nm 
derived,  or  from  modifications  of  a  peculiar  kind,  introduced  by  tbe 
later  occidental  schools. 

As  it  regards  the  most  important  difference,  the  question  adnuts  dC 
a  very  easy  deciaon.  This  main  difference  consists  in  the  folkming 
particulars :  That  one  party  among  the  Catharists  started  from  u 
absolute  Dualism,  assumed  the  existence  of  two  groand-principles,  oda 
opposed  to  the  other,  and  of  two  creations  corresponding  to  Aese 
principles ;  while  the  other  party  admitted  <»ily  a  relative  Duafiam, 
and  regarded  the  evil  principle  as  a  spirit  &llen  mm  God,  who  became 
the  author  of  a  revolution  in  the  universe.^  In  the  last  party  we 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  a  relationship  with  the  Bogomiles,  and  th^ 
derivation  from  this  sect, —  a  derivation  confirmed  also  by  the  apocry- 
phal gospel  under  the  name  of  the  apostle  John,  which  their  bishop 
Nazarius  brought  along  with  him  from  Bulgaria.  Now  the  matter 
admits,  it  is  true,  of  being  so  represented  as  if  the  derivation  firom 
ttie  Bogomiles  was  common  to  the  entire  sect  of  Catharists,  and  as  if 
this  view  of  Dualism  was  the  origmal  one  amongst  them,  while  aUo- 
lute  Dualism  is  to  be  considered  as  a  later  modification  introduced  in 
the  West.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  affinity  between  the  systems  of 
the  Catharists  which  sprung  out  of  these  two  tendencies,  still,  tbat 
fundamental  difference  is  too  essential  a  one,  it  appears  in  a  form  too 
clearly  bearing  the  impress  of  its  primitive  oriental  origin,  to  iavor  fhe 
supposition  of  such  an  origin.  We  might  with  greater  propriety  trace 
many  of  the  affinities  in  the  two  classes  of  Catharists  to  a  later  com- 
mingling of  the  sects  together,  brought  about  by  their  common  hostility 
to  the  dominant  church  system,  and  to  the  monistic  principle  of  dog- 
matism, in  which  union  their  doctrines  mutually  exerted  an  influence 
upon,  or  passed  over  into,  each  other.  We  may  feel  ourselves  war- 
ranted, therefore,  to  assume  the  existence  of  another  sect  from  the 
East,  different  from  the  Euchites,  or  Bogomiles,  as  the  source  whence 
to  derive  the  other  principal  party  of  Catharists.  In  this  case  we 
might  first,  with  contemporary  writers,  consider  Manichaeanism  as  this 
source,  from  which  the  above-mentioned  more  abrupt  Dualistic  ten- 
dency is  to  be  derived ;  but  the  marks  of  Manichaeardsm  are  by  no 
means  indisputable.^     Their  doctrine  concerning  creation,  concerning 

*  This  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  the  unknown  festival  of  the  Cathari;cts  wm 
work,  which  may  be  regarded  as  being  the  the  Manichaean  Bana  is  a  mere  conjecture, 
most  important  source  of  our  knowledge  refuted  by  what  the  writer  himself  *tate5; 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catharists, —  the  for  his  informers,  who  had  once  been  mem- 
work  of  the  doininican  Moncta,  Adversus  hers  of  the  Catharist  sect,  told  him  tluU 
Catharos  et  Valdenses,  published  byJiic-  this  festival,  which  they  called  Malilosa,  took 
chini,  —  but  all  the  accounts  agree  in  rixing  place  in  autumn.  But  Mani's  festival  of 
upon  it  as  the  main  distinction.  the  martyrs   happened   in   the   month  of 

*  The  abbot  Kcbert  of  Schonau  cites,  March.  Again,  Ecbert  cites,  it  is  true  (L 
indeed,  in  his  first  sermon  against  the  Ca-  c.  f.  103),  the  declarations  of  Catharists 
tharista  (Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t.  xxiii,  f.  602),  themselves  to  prove  their  derivation  from 
a  fact  which  undoubtedly,  if  well  estab-  Manichaeanism,  to  wit,  that  they  accused 
lished,  would  go  far  to  indicate  an  origin  Augustinof  divulging  their  mysierics.  Bat 

m  Manichaeanism,  namely,  that  this  neither  from  this  circumstance  could  so 
rty  celcbraVcd  iUg  Ma,ni<!hacan  festival  much  be  inferred.  The  Catharists,  it  i* 
tma  ^see  vol.  \^  seel,  u^  '^.  b^b).  ^\i\.  ^^\.    \>x^tiiK^<^^\^ai^.  ^\i&.^\.^  aUowed  themselrtt 
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fhe  orinn  of  man,  concermng  Christ,  »  by  no  means  a  Manichaean 
one,  and  we  are  led  much  more  naturallj  to  think  of  the  Paolicians 
and  other  sects  related  to  Gnosticism  ;  though  thej  distingaish  them- 
selves firom  the  Paulicians,  who,  consistent  to  their  original  tendency, 
admitted  no  opposition  of  esoterics  and  exoterics  within  their  body,  by 
the  fact  that  such  a  distinction  actually  existed  among  them. 

To  speak  first  of  the  party  which  started  from  an  absolute  Dualism ; 
Oiej  supposed  two  principles,  then,  subsisting  from  all  eternity,  and 
two  creations  corresponding  to  these  principles.  The  good  God  they 
regarded  as  the  primal  source  of  a  world  of  imperishable  existenoe 
related  to  himself;  while  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  all  perishable 
existence,  as  being  null,  untrue,  could  only  be  traced  and  referred  to 
the  evil  principle.  With  this  they  united,  however,  the  doctrine  of  a 
eorrespondence  of  the  lower  and  higher  worlds.  Everything  existing 
here  below,  as  visible  and  perishable,  they  taught,  has  its  corre- 
Spondent,  though  under  a  form  adapted  to  that  higher  region  <^ 
existence  in  the  upper  world ;  a  view  which  reminds  one  of  the  Mani- 
ehaean  doctrine  of  the  pure  elements,  but  which  not  less  finds  its 
analogy  in  the  Gnostic  opposition  between  an  original  and  a  represen- 
tative world.  In  defence  of  their  Dualism,  they  appealed  to  many 
passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  all  that  is  said  concerning 
the  opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit,  world  and  God,  being  intei^ 
preted  by  them  in  this  sense.  They  insisted  especially  on  the  passage 
in  John  8 :  44,  where,  as  they  would  have  it,  the  devil  is  descnbed  ai 
one  who  had  never,  from  the  first,  stood  in  truth  and  goodness.^  Like 
their  opponents,  who  regarded  Aristotle  as  the  irrefragable  authorify 
for  all  rational  truth,  they  too  appealed  confidently  to  his  authority  as 
favoring  their  views.^  In  the  processes  of  nature,  these  Dualists  did 
not  believe  it  was  possible  to  recognize  the  self-revealing  God.  Its 
unconsciously  working,  destructive  powers,  making  no  difference  b^ 
tween  good  and  evU,  seemed  to  them,  and  this  was  a  point  on 
which  both  classes  of  Catharists  agreed,  to  bear  testimony  of  an 
opposite  principle.  "  How  can  the  fire,"  said  they,  "  or  the  water 
which  destroys  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  of  the  holy,  proceed  from 
the  good  creation  ?"3  The  evil  principle,  Satan,  they  taught,  seized 
with  envy  of  the  good,  had  exalted  himself  to  the  heaven  of  the  latter, 
and  led  a  third  part  of  the  heavenly  souls^  into  apostasy.  Those 
heavenly  souls  they  regarded  as  middle  beings  between  a  higher  and  a 
lower  class.  To  each  soul  corresponds  a  related  spirit,  of  which  it  is 
the  organ,  by  which  it  suffers  itself  to  be  determined  and  guided ;  and 

to  fiUl  into  the  mistake  of  their  adrerearieai  be  likely  to  rejoice  at  any  chance  of  crimi- 

when  they  looked  upon  the  Manichaeana,  nating  Aogoatin  as  a  traitor  to  the  troth. 

combated  bv  Angostin,  as  their  foreran-        *  In  yeritate  non  stetit,  ergo  non  fait  in 

nm.    Besides,  in  pointing  oat  the  age  and  ea,  ergo  fait  semper  spiritas  mendax,  eiigo 

originality^  of  their  doctnnes,  they  might  non  fait  a  bono  creatore. 

be  very  willing  to  adopt  the  view  which  as-        *  They   appealed   to    the   Aristotelian 

■igned  them  sach  predecessors ;  and  because  maxim :  Contrariornm  contraria  sant  prii^ 

the  hypothesis  pleased  them,  they  might  cipia.    See  Moneta,  lib.  i,  c.  iv,  §  i,  f.  44. 

notice  only  the  resembling  points  and  over-        '  L.  c  d  124  et  186. 

look  the  rest:    and  as  their  rejected  the       *  To  which  they  applied  Rer.  12:  4, 

cfanrcfa,  and  all  her  aatboritief,  cbey  would 
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each  soul  also  had  an  organ  subordinate  to  it,  a  heavenly  body,  nhoUy 
dependent  on  it,  as  itself  was  on  that  higher  spirit.^  Those  spiriii 
were  the  same  as  the  angels.  We  may,  perhaps,  recognise  here  the 
Syzygia  of  the  Gnostical  doctrine.  By  their  apostasy,  these  beayenly 
souls  forsook  the  harmonious  connection  with  that  higher  world. 
Hurled  with  Satan  from  heaven,  they  were  separated  from  the  qsriti 
belonging  with  them,  and  from  those  heavenly  bodies  which  remiuned 
behind  in  heaven,  and  Satan  succeeded  to  bmd  them  fis»t  in  the  c(»^ 

ereal  world.  So  it  is  those  fallen  heavenly  beings,  which  in  their 
nishment  are  ever  reappearing  under  the  veil  of  some  human  bodj, 
in  which  Satan  has  confined  them.  This  probably  has  some  connec&D 
with  their  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.^  On  this  basis  they  combated 
oreatianism.  They  referred  to  Sirach  18 :  1,'  and  particularly  to  die 
word  ^^  WmtiZ,"  to  prove  that  no  new  creati(ms  took  place,  and  to 
Deut.  18 :  1 ;  for,  so  they  argued,  if  the  people  to  whom  Moees  spake 
was  the  same  with  those  who  should  hear  Christ,  then  they  were  not  a 
new  people  who  were  bom  in  the  time  of  Christ,  but  the  same  thai 
fived  already  in  the  time  of  Moses,  which  also  serves  to  prove  thit 
they  held  to  a  metempsychosis.^  But  among  these  heavenly  sooli 
they  distinguished  different  classes,  according  as  they  belonged  to  dif* 
ferent  princes  of  heaven.  The  highest  class  was  composed  of  those 
who  were  described  as  the  spiritud  Israel,  at  whose  head  stood  the 
highest  spirit  living  in  the  intuition  of  God,  the  ai^^  o^«5r  tot  ^^m,  as 
they  understood  the  name  Israel,  the  oQatwof^  &eQ€utevrixop  /tfro^.  In 
that  name  they  believed  they  found  a  proof  of  their  doctrine,  for  it 
certainly  referred  to  such  as  had  seen  God.  But  when  and  where  T 
Here  below  it  cannot  have  been ;  therefore,  in  an  earlier,  heavenly 
existence.  The  Alexandrian,  Gnostic  ideas  are  too  plain  here  to  be 
mistaken.*  Matth.  15 :  24  might  thus  be  reconciled,  they  supposed, 
with  John  10 :  16.  It  was  especially  to  save  that  highest  race  of 
souls,  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  the  heavenly  prince  Israel,  that 
Christ  came ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  redeem  also  the  souls  belonging 
to  other  princes  of  heaven,  which  are  the  heathen.®  These  Catharists 
are  said  to  have  denied  the  freedom  of  the  will.  They  made  it  an 
argument  against  the  doctrine  of  a  free  will,  determining  itself  bj 
choice  between  good  and  evil,  that  no  such  will  can  be  supposed  in  the 
case  of  God.  They  appealed  to  the  texts  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  employed  by  others  also,  in  proof  of  the  doc- 
trine of  unconditional  predestination.^  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  their  opinion  on  this  point  has  been  correctly  represented; 

'  Moneta,  f  105.  manas  non  aliad  esse,  nisd  illos  apo$tatts 

•  This  doctrine  of  the  fallen  souls  might  spiritiw,  qui  in  principio  mandi  de  regno 

already  Ik?  found  among  them  at  the  time  coelorum  ejecii  sunt     L.  c.  f.  602. 

of   the  abbot    Bernard,  when   little  wa«  *  According  to  the  Vulgate :  Quod  Dent 

known  alwut  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  creavit  omnia  simul. 

•cct;  for  til  is  is  re|)orU'd  by  the  abbot  Ec-  *  Moneta,f.  72. 

rt   of    Sihonau  :    Novam    et    hactenus  *  See  the  passage  of  Philo,  rol.  i,  p.  48, 

ditam  insaniaindeiiscompertam  babe-  and  the  passage  cited  from  the  prayer  of 

quam  nianifest«  confessi  suntquidam  Josej)h,  p.  61. 

,  cum  exivuuuatcTvvvxt  «l  <A<iTO  vcv  wjv  •  Motieta^  lib.  i,  c.  ir,  \  i,  f.  44,  seqq. 

lou'uL     Dk«\5aii\.  emm,  Mmsi»a  \ivx-  '*\A.ti.>&iA^^."sA-^>^« 
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Ibr  it  does  not  exactly  accord  with  their  doctrine  of  the  fall,  of  re- 
pentance, and  of  the  purifying  process  of  fallen  souls.  Perhaps  they 
only  objected  to  the  doctrine  which  derived  evil  generally  from  the 
creaturely  freewill,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do  by  their  Dualism ;  or  to 
a  Theodicy,  which  referred  everything  in  the  progressive  development 
of  the  earthly  life  to  the  free  will ;  while  they,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
lieved it  must  proceed  from  an  original  difference  of  nature,  or  from 
ilie  conditions  of  an  earlier  existenceJ  They  regarded  Christ  as  the 
highest  spirit  after  God,  yet  differing  from  him  in  essence,  and  subor- 
dinate to  him  ;  as  they  supposed,  agun,  a  like  subordination  between 
the  Son  of  Ood  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  referred  here  to  those 
Mssages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  had  always  been  quoted 
m  support  of  the  doctrine  of  subordination ;  among  others,  to  Proverbs 
8:  22,  where  they  had  the  reading  ixtiaaroj  not  iitt^aato^^  which 
again  indicates  their  connection  with  the  older  oriental  sects.  But  if 
it  were  inferred  from  this  use  of  the  passages  cited,  that  they  coa- 
lidered  Christ  as  merely  a  creature,  this  would  certainly  be  wrong ; 
riace  they  were  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  a  doctrine  of  emanati<»i« 
The  Son  of  God,  then,  was  sent  down,  so  they  taught,  to  overthrow 
Ihe  kingdom  of  Satan,  to  release  the  fallen  souls  from  the  bonds  of 
Hae  corporeal  world  and  of  Satan,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  com- 
manity  of  heaven,  to  restore  them  to  their  original  condition.  The 
Qom  of  God  united  himself  to  a  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  in  that  heavenly 
world,  and  so  descended,  with  the  annunciation  of  the  angel,  into  Mary^ 
ind  again  went  forth  from  her.^  Herself,  however,  they  regarded  as 
a  higher  spirit,  who  appeared  on  earth  for  the  purpose  of  becom- 
ing the  instrument  or  channel  for  the  appearance  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  humanity.  They  taught,  like  the  Yalentinians,  that  the 
heavenly  body  of  Christ  was,  by  a  special  act  of  divine  power,  so  modi- 
fled  that  it  seemed  like  an  earthly  one,  and  could  be  perceived  by  the 
ienses«  Tet  they  must  explam  all  sensuous  acts  and  affections,  to  which 
Christ  subjected  himself,  as  unreal,  mere  appearances.  They  main* 
tained,  likewise,  that  all  the  accounts  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ, 
were  to  be  understood  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  symbols  of  the  spirit- 
mi  miracles  wrought  by  him.^  In  proof  that  these  accounts  should 
be  so  understood,  they  appealed  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  ''  The  let- 
ter killeth,  the  spirit  maketh  alive."  In  a  dialogue,  written  probably 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  between  a  member  of  this  party  and  an 
orthodox  roan,'^  the  Catharist,  in  reply  to  the  question.  Why  do  you 
work  no  such  miracles  as  are  adduced  in  the  Catholic  church,  in  testi- 
mony  of  its  truth  and  divinity  ?  says :  "  We  perform  a  miracle  when 
we  convert  a  man  to  God ;  then  we  drive  out  from  him  the  evil  spirits, 
his  sins.  We  exorcise  the  poisonous  serpents  when  we  drive  out  these 
evil  spirits ;  we  speak  in  other  tongues,  when  we  set  before  our  hearers 

'  As  in  the  texts  concerning  Jacob  and       ^  L.  c.  lib.  i,  c  ix,  f.  99  et  S2i. 

Ssan,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ch.  ix.       *  Dispatatio  inter  Catholicnm  et  Pate- 

•  Moneta,  f.  235.  rinum.joublished  by  Martene      "—'  ■    * 

'  Moneta,  f.  5  et  232 :  per  anrem  intra-  in  the  Thesaur.  nor.  anecdolc 

▼it  and  per  anrem  exivit 

4^ 
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traths  never  before  heard.  A  coyering  is  still  oyer  your  sonls,  yiho 
believe  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  wrou^t  viable  minudeB.  The  let- 
ter killeth,  the  spirit  maketh  alive.  Spiritually  we  must  understand  it, 
and  not  snppose  that  Christ  called  the  soul  of  Lasanis  back  again  to 
his  body,  but  that  he  awakened  the  sinner,  one  spiritually  dead,  and 
passed  already,  through  sm,  to  putrefaction,  by  converting  him  to  the 
mth.  So  will  it  happen  to  you,  also,  if  you  will  but  ondersUnd, 
irpiritually,  all  that  is  said  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles."! 
The  denial  of  miracles  ^d  by  no  means  proceed,  in  the  case  of  Haa 
party  of  Catharists,  from  an  origpal  tendency  cf  o|)position  to  the 
supernatural  principle  ;  but  it  grew  out  of  meir  spiritual  DnaEam, 
which  led  them  to  regard  the  sensible  worid  as  a  woric  of  Hie  evil  pim- 
eiple  ;  to  disparage,  uniformly,  the  things  of  sense,  and  to  set  little 
value  on  deliverance  from  bodily  evils.  A  kind  of  miracles  quite  dif- 
ferent from  corporeal  ones,  must  be  wrou^t  by  the  representatife  of 
the  good  principle.  It  belonged  to  an  organ  of  the  evil  prindple,  fima 
which  this  sensible  world  proceeds,  to  perform  visible  miracles.  We 
may  rather  look  upon  these  Catharists  as  the  representatives  of  an  ultia 
supematuralistic  direction,  when,  instead  of  contemplating  {diencHnena 
in  the  natural  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  we  find  them  represent- 
ing the  powers  of  the  higher  world  of  smrits  as  everywhere  eooiing 
into  play.  While  they  made  the  vir^  Mary  an  angel,  sent  down  to 
the  world  on  a  particular  errand,^  a  party  among  them  deolared  the 
apostle  John,  whom  they  especially  reverenced,  to  be  an  angel  who,  as 
Christ  said  of  him  that  he  should  remain  till  he  came,  was  still  upon 
earth.3  Yet  that  spiritualizing  Docetism  might  pass  over  to  a  rationaltBtie 
tendency,  setting  lightly  by  or  wholly  discarding  the  lustorical  Christ. 
We  find,  accordingly,  a  party  among  the  Albigenses  in  South  France, 
who  taught  that  the  Chnst  who  was  bom  in  the  earthly  and  viable 
Bethlehem,  and  crucified  in  Jerusalem,  belonged  to  the  evil  principle, 
and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  bla^heme  him.  The  Christ  of  the  good 
principle  they  would  recognize  only  as  an  ideal  one,  a  Christ  that  never 
ate  nor  drank,  that  never  took  a  real  body,  that  existed  in  this  world 
only  in  a  spiritual  manner,  in  the  person  of  the  apostie  Paul  ;*  so  that 
the  apostle  Paul  was  here  exalted  above  the  historical  Christ,  as  his 
doctrine  also  wias  recognized  as  the  genuine  spiritual  Christianity,  the 
historical  appearance  of  the  ideal  Christ  having  first  taken  place  in 
him.  We  will  not  deny  that,  as  this  account  proceeds  from  the  fiercest 
enemies  of  the  sect,  we  might  be  tempted  to  consider  the  whole  report 
as  a  manufactured  conclusion,  or  a  pure  invention  of  heresy-hating 
spite  ;  but  as  a  representation  like  this  is  entirely  foreign  from  the 
spirit  of  these  times,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  story  of  this  sort 
would  be  invented.     Wo  find  mentioned,  again,  a  party  of  Catharists 

*  L.  c.  f.  1750.  loTig^ng  to  the  thirteenth  century,  in  Da 

*  According  to  Martcne  and  Durandjtv,     Chesne  Scriptores  hist  Franc,  L  v,  cii: 
f.  1722,  Mary  was  an  urchangel.  Bonus  enim  Chriatus  nunquam  comedit  rel 

*  The  opinion  of  the  Slaves,  according  to    bibit  ncc  veram  camera  assumsit  nee  un- 
neta,  1.  c.  f.  233.  qaam  fuit  in  hoc  mundo  nisi  spiritoaliter 

See  the  Chronide  ot  'BaX  Cqxix»."5^\»-    \sx  «:5yr^\^  Yw^ 
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under  the  name  Ordibarii^  who  taught  that  a  Trinity  first  began  to 
exist  at  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  man  Jesus  became  86n  of  Ood  by  his 
reception  of  the  Word  announced  to  him,  and  he  was  the  son  of  Mary, 
not  in  the  corporeal  but  in  a  spiritual  sense,  being  bom  of  her  in  a 
spiritual  manner,  by  the  annunciation  of  the  Word  ;^  and  when,  by  the 
preaching  of  Jesus,  others  were  attracted,  the  Holy  Ghost  began  to 
exist.^ 

We  shall  say  nothing,  in  this  place,  on  the  doctrine  of  baptism  as 
held  by  this  party,  as  it  is  our  intention  to  omit,  here,  what  both  par- 
ties have  in  common  with  each  other.  We  simply  notice  that,  accord- 
ing to  their  doctrine,  repentance  must  have  respect  not  only  to  all 
single  sins,  but  first  of  all  to  that  common  sin  of  the  souls  that  fell  from 
Gt>d,  %hich  preceded  their  existence  in  time.  This  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  apostasy  from  God,  of  the  inward  estrangement  from  him, 
and  pain  on  account  of  this  inner  aversion  to  God,  as  constituting  the 
only  foundation  of  true  penitence.  As  the  Gnostics  supposed  that,  by 
virtue  of  the  new  birth,  every  soul  is  reunited  to  its  corresponding 
male  half,  the  higher  spirit  of  the  pleroma^  so  the  Catharist  party  of 
which  we  are  speaking  supposed,  in  this  case,  a  restoration  of  tiie  rela- 
tion between  the  soul  and  its  corresponding  aptrit,  from  which  it  had 
been  separated  by  the  apostasy.  From  this  spirit  they  distinguished 
fhe  Paraclete,  promised  by  Christ,  the  ConsoUUary  mto  fellowship  witii 
trhom  one  should  enter  by  the  spiritual  baptism,  which  they  called, 
tiierefore,  the  eonsolamentum.  They  held  that  there  were  many  such 
higher  spirits,  ministering  to  the  vigor  of  the  higher  life.  But  from  all 
tiiese  they  distinguished  the  Holy  Spirit,  preeminentiy  so  to  be  called, 
as  being  exalted  above  all  others,  and  whom  they  designated  as  the 
Spiritus  principalis.  They  held  to  a  threefold  judgment :  first,  the 
expulsion  of  the  apostate  souls  from  heaven ;  second,  that  which  began 
with  the  appearance  of  Christ ;  third  and  last,  when  Christ  riiall  raise 
his  redeemed  to  that  higher  condition  which  is  designed  for  them.' 
This  they  regarded  as  the  final  consummation,  when  the  souls  shall  be 
reunited  with  the  spirits  and  with  the  higher  organs  they  had  left 
behmd  them  in  heaven.^    This  was  their  resurrection. 

As  we  find  among  this  party  of  Catharists  many  elements  of  Alex- 
andrian Judaism,  so  it  is  possible  that  these  Catharists  were,  from  the 
first,  disposed  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  aocordinff 
to  the  distinction  laid  down  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  of  a  literal  ana 
a  spiritual  sense.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  it  was  not  until  a  later 
period  they  were  led,  in  disputing  with  their  adversaries,  whom  they 
wished  to  confute  on  their  own  grounds,  to  admit  the  authority  of  the 
prophets.^  Another  noticeable  fact,  which  also  mtimates  their  conneo* 
tion  with  a  Jewish  theology,  b,  that  they  set  great  value  upon  the  apoo- 

'  Qaod  primp  tone  Dens  pater  haboerit  alios,  tunc  primo  accessit  teitia  penoiUL 

filiam,  qaando  Jesus  suscepit  yerbum,  et  Bainer  contra  Waldenses,  c.  yi.  BibL  patr. 

dk*unt  ipttam  esse  filiam  yii^nis,  non  car-  Logd.  t  xxy,  f.  266. 

naliter  ex  ea,  sed  spiritaaliter  per  praedi-  '  F.  381.                         *Fj 

cattonem  ejas  genttnm.  *  As  Moneta  sap  (f.  218^ 

'  Quando  praedicavit  Jesns  et  attraxit  at  first,  all  box  laaiah. 
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ryphal  book  caQed  fhe  Ascension  of  Isuah  (awafiaaic  toS  'Haatm)^ 
where,  in  &ct,  may  be  foond  the  germs  of  many  of  their  doctrines; 
as,  for  example,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  heavenly  garment  of  soolii 
the  doctrine  of  Docetism.^ 

The  second  class  of  Catfaarists  did  not  hold  to  an  evil  principle  erisi- 
ing  from  eternity ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  derived  all  evil  and  imperfec- 
tion from  the  apostasv  of  a  higher  spirit.  He,  they  taught,  had  been 
made  ruler,  by  the  Almighty,  over  many  other  spirits,  as  the  case  is 
represented  in  the  unjust  steward  of  the  parable,  the  symbol,  in  their 
opinion,  of  this  higher  fact.  Seized  with  the  desire  of  casting  off  the 
shackles  of  dependence  in  which  he  was  held,  and  of  setting  up  an  inde* 
pendent  kingdom  of  his  own,  he  persuaded  the  stars  of  heaven,  that  is, 
many  of  the  angels,  a  third  part  of  them,  to  apostatise  with  him, 
promising  them  that  ihey  should  be  relieved  from  the  heavy  burdens 
and  cares  of  their  allotted  employments.'  Out  of  chaos,  which  God 
created  as  the  first  matter  of  all  bemg,  he  proposed  to  construct  a 
world  of  his  own.  Matter,  as  these  Catharists  taught,'  I»x>ceeded  from 
Ood ;  the  form  given  to  it,  from  Satan.  They  allowed,  therefore,  that 
God  created  all  things  visible  potentially.^  Adam  was  an  angel,  sent 
by  the  Almighty,  to  watch  Satan,  and  observe  how  he  proceeded  in 
fi[)rming  his  world.  Satan  got  possession  of  him,  and  bound  him 
within  the  prison  of  an  earthly  body.  Thus  they  mterpreted  the  parable 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  Luke  x,  which  also  symbolically  represented 
their  whole  theory.  Adam,  veiled  in  a  shining  robe  of  light,  leaves  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem ;  he  is  attacked,  while 'on  his  way,  by  the  iallen 
spirits  in  league  with  Satan,  who  rob  him  of  his  light  and  throw  him 
into  the  dark  prison  of  the  body.  These  spirits  invested  themselves 
with  the  robe  of  light  which  they  took  away  from  man.  They  are  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  for  these  Catharists,  following  an  ancient  notion, 
looked  upon  these  bodies  as  intelligences,  and  intelligences  which  bad 
fallen.  The  sidereal  kingdom  was,  to  them,  a  kingdom  of  evil.  So  too, 
following  another  ancient  notion,  they  recognized  in  the  sun  the  male, 
and  in  the  moon  the  female  principle.'^  Regarding  all  marriage  as 
defiling,  they  attributed  to  sun  and  moon  a  monthly  cohabitation,  which 
they  considered  the  cause  of  the  dew  that  falls  to  the  earth.  Their 
method  of  explaining  the  parable  in  Matt,  xviii,  furnishes  another  illus- 
tration of  their  circle  of  ideas.   The  servant  with  whom  God  reckons  is, 

*  L.  c.  f.  21 8 :  Cujiis  —  of  Isaiah  —  dicunt  Engelhardt,  proves  also  that  it  was  known 

esse  qucndamlibellum,  in  quo  babctar,  quod  and  circulated  in  the  Middle  Ages.    See 

spiritus  Esttiae  raptus  a  corpore  usque  ad  Engelhardt's     Kirchengeschichtliche    Ab- 

septimum  coelum  ductus  est,  in  quo  vidit  handlungen,  s.  27.  Erlangen,  1832. 
et  audivit  quaedam  arcana,  quibus  vehe-        •  Vide  Moneta,  f.  111.      The  hundred 

mentissime  innituntur,  with  which  we  may  measures,  in   the  parable  of    the   unjust 

compare  the  anathema  attributed  to  the  steward,  they  explained  as  referring  to  the 

Bogomiles  (in  J.  ToUe,  Inside,  etc.  p.l  16) :  obligation  of  repeating  a  hundred  prayers, 

Kard  r^  (SdiXvpav  jlfcv^eniypw^v  nap'  av-  which  the  Catharists  of  those  times  may 

Toic  Tov  'Haata  bpaaiv.  Dr.  Kngclhardt  has  have  understood  literally,  though  it  was 

^   already  noticed  the  fact  that  the  Bogomiles  originallv  meant  otherwise,  —  works  done 

Bk  made  use  of  that  book,  and  has  referred  to  to  die  glory  of  God  being  thereby  under- 

^H.  1k»  above-quoted  passage  in  J.  Tolle.   The  stood.  ,        '  L.  c.  f.  1 1 8. 

^k  M.  Latin  version  oC  the  \iOok^^\x.U\»U<id  by        *  L.  c.  f  220.  •  Moneto,  f.  1 10. 
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according  to  their  interpretation,  Satan ;  his  wife,  wisdom ;  his  sons, 
the  angels  subjected  to  and  in  league  with  him.  God,  moyed  with  com- 
passion towards  him,  did  not  deprive  him  of  those  higher  powers  of 
intelligence  (wisdom)  with  which  he  had  been  furnished,  his  subjects 
and  his  goods :  so  also  the  Bogomiles  taught,  that  God  allowed  Satan- 
ael  to  retain  his  creative  power ;  for  Satan  had  promised  that  if  God 
would  have  patience  with  him,  and  let  him  alone,  he  would  produce 
men  enough  to  make  good  the  whole  number  of  apostate  angels.  God 
therefore  gave  him  liberty,  for  six  dajs,  to  make  whatever  he  pleased 
of  the  corporeal  world  he  had  formed ;  which  means,  the  six  thousand 
Tears  of  the  world,  over  which  Satan  presides.  Eve  was  another 
angel,  whom  Satan  succeeded  to  confine  in  an  earthly  body,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  intercourse  of  sexes,  whereby  the  spirit  might  h6 
brought  into  entire  dependence  on  sense,  and  made  subservient  to  his 
own  purposes.  From  the  intercourse  of  Satan  with  Eve,  Cain  was  bora.^ 
Tte  sin  of  Adam,  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  consisted  in  hk 
Allowing  himself  to  be  enticed  into  sexual  intercourse  with  Eve ;  and 
thus  Abel  was  bom. 

From  the  one  heavenly  soul  of  Adam,  then,  all  other  souls  were  sup 
posed  to  be  derived.  Tradiuftaimm^,  at  that  time  indeed  generally 
rejected,  was  by  them  defended  as  the  only  correct  theory ;  and  erech 
tiamtm  combated.  ^^If  one  soul,"  sdd  they,  ^^ is  not  begotten  of 
another,  as  the  body  of  the  body,  the  soul  belongs  not  to  the  human 
kind,  and  so  Christ  is  not  a  redeemer  of  souls.^  When  it  is  said  of 
Christ,  that  he  came  to  save  the  lost,  it  could  not  be  understood  of  new^ 
created  souls,  which  were  not  yet  lost.  The  doctrine  of  origmal  siii 
could  not  be  maintained ;  it  could  not  be  said,  that  all  men  sinned  in 
Adam,  if  they  sprang  firom  him  only  by  bodily  descent."^  In  opposi* 
tion  to  creatianism,  they  asserted  ^^  that,  according  to  this  view,  a  new 
^vine  creation  must  take  place,  in  the  case  of  every  illegitimate 
oflbpring  of  adultery.^  From  the  same  it  would  follow  that  God, 
knowingly  and  purposely,  creates  more  souls  for  destruction  than  for 
salvation.  The  great  diversity  of  mental  endowments,  some  being 
wise,  others  foolish,  would,  according  to  that  doctrine,  have  to  be 
ascribed  immediately  to  (}od.  Would  God  distribute  his  gifts  so  differ- 
ently ?^  Why  should  finely-created  souls  be  immersed  in  these  impure 
vessels,  by  which  they  themselves  become  impure  ?  for,  to  this  con* 
tact  it  would  be  necessary,  according  to  creatianism,  to  ascribe  the 
communication  of  depravity."* 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  this  party,  Satan  is  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  was  he  who  revealed  himself  to  Abraham,  and  caused 
the  flood  to  destroy  mankmd.  God  interfered  for  the  preservation  of 
the  race  :  from  G^  proceeded  the  salvation  of  Noah.    Moses  and  the 

'  According  to  Moneta's  accoantf  these  language  of  the    CatharUte   themselves, 

Catharists  supposed  that  by  Satan's  snc-  when  Moneta  says :  "  Ut  dicunt  Tolentes 

ceeding  to  seduce  Adam  to  cohabit  wiUi  hoc  habere  per  illud  Joann.  1 :  SO,  quod 

Eve,  Cain  was  bom ;  yet  it  would  seem  Cain  ex  maiigno  erat** 

probable,  when  we  look  at  the  doctrine  of  *  Moneta,  f.  129. 

the  Bogomiles,  that  this  was  a  misconcep*  ^  L.  c  f.  132. 

tk>n.    This  is  confirmed,  moreover,  by  the  *  L.  c  i  2^%. 
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prophets  were,  according  to  these  Catharists,  servants  of  Satan.    Tet 
tfaey  supposed,  like  the  earlier  (jnoetics,^  that  the  prophets  were  traos- 

£>rted  by  a  higher  spirit,  and  sometimes  consciously  prophesied  of  Christ* 
ut  they,  unquestionably,  spoke  with  consciousness  and  understood 
themselves,  when,  under  the  impulse  of  evil  spirits,  they  predicted 
war,  pestilence,  the  captivity  of  the  people.'  like  Mannon,  tiiej 
sought  to  pomt  out  the  oppofidtion  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
and  appealed  especially  to  the  opposition  between  the  sermon  on  the 
mount  and  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Mosaic  law  forbade  only  perjmj; 
the  law  of  Christ,  oaths  generally.  The  Mosaic  law  threatened  dei^ 
to  the  guilty ;  the  law  of  Christ  forbade  the  shedding  even  of  innocent 
blood.  They  sidd  of  the  members  of  the  dominant  church,  that  they 
had  sunk  back  upon  the  foundation^of  the  Mosaic  law.**  The  Catha- 
rists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  for  restoring  the  strict  observance  of  the 
law  of  Christ.  They  condemned  war,  and  punishment  by  death,  and 
would  allow  no  other  testimony  than  a  simple  yea  or  nay. 

With  the  prophets  they  rejected,  also,  John  the  Baptist,  of  whom 
they  said  that  he  was  sent  by  Satan  to  prevent  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
to  set  up  the  baptism  of  water,  in  opposition  to  the  spiritual  baptism 
of  Christ ;  but  they  owned,  as  in  the  Ase  of  the  prophets,  that  he  had 
sometimes,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  borne  witness  <^ 
Christ,  without  being  conscious  of  what  he  said.  They  traced  the  con- 
tradictory language  of  the  Baptist,  therefore,  to  the  circumstance  thai 
he  spoke,  sometimes,  under  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  some- 
times by  his  own.ft  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  tiieir  views  of  John 
the  Baptist,  they  deemed  it  suflScient  to  ask,  How  else  came  it  about, 
that  John  did  not  personally  attach  himself  to  Christ,  and  become  his 
disciple  ?«  They  appealed  to  Christ's  own  words,  as  bearing  witness 
that  John  (Matt.  11:  6)  took  offence  at  his  labors.'^ 

In  the  system  of  subordination  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  they 
agreed  with  the  other  party  ;  except  with  the  difference  that  they  had 
no  scruples  in  calling  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  God.  Also,  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ  they  taught,  like  the  Bogomiles,  that  he 
brought  with  him  from  the  celestial  regions  a  higher  ethereal  body. 
Mary  contributed  nothing  to  the  production  of  his  human  body  ;  but 
only  served  as  the  channel  through  which  he  passed.  As  proof  of  that 
higher  character  of  the  body  of  Christ,  they  referred  to  his  walking 
upon  the  water,  to  his  passing  through  the  multitude  without  any  one 
being  able  to  lay  hold  on  him.  In  proof  of  the  assertion  that  Mary 
was  not  really  the  mother  of  Jesus,  they  referred  to  the  circumstance 
that  Jesus  called  her  Woman,  John  2:3;  and  to  the  texts  Matt.  12 : 
17.  Luke  11:  27.  They  maintained,  that  the  communication  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  took  place  only  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  but  in 
this,  the  Catharists  also  of  the  other  party  agreed  with  them.^ 

*  See  what  is  said  respecting  their  notion  runt    L.  c.  f.  111.                  '  L.  c.  f.  2ia 

of  inspiration,  in  my  Church  History,  vol.  i,  *  Vos  Romani   idem  dicitis.     Moneta, 

•ect  2,  p.  383.  f.  199. 

«  Si  aliquando  aliquid  boni  dixerunt  de  •  L.  c.  f.  228.  •  L.  c  f.  230. 

Chriiito,   coacti  a   SpvrViu  ^mvcxo   ^vx^i-  *»  1>.^.  l^W.  ■  L.  c  f.  271. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  they  could  not  admit ; 
for  the  body  having  sprung  from  the  evil  principle,  appeared  to  them 
the  prison  of  the  soul ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  give  another  inter- 
pretation to  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  referring  to  this  point.i 
The  text  Phil.  3  :  20  was  referred  to  the  church,  as  being  the  body 
of  humility  ;  for  they  understood  the  word  here  as  denoting  this  ethi- 
cal conception.^  They  represented,  as  the  final  end  of  all  things,  tiie 
destruction  of  the  creation  produced  by  Satan,  and  the  return  of  all 
things  to  the  original  chaos.  To  this  chaos,  wicked  spirits  and  men 
shotdd  be  banished.^  This  they  regarded  as  hell.^  Then  the  stars 
shall  be  deprived  of  that  light  which  ttiey  had  stolen,  and  the  redeemed 
souls  should  resume  it,  since  this  was  the  original  raiment  of  the 
heavenly  man. 

A  point  in  which  both  parties  of  the  Catharists  agreed,  was  oppo« 
sition  to  the  traditional  and  externalizing  element  of  the  dominant 
church.  They  were  for  separating  the  primitive  apostolical  truth 
from  later  additions ;  but  deeply  entangled  as  they  were  in  their  own 
aingular  notions,  it  was  quite  beyond  their  power  to  find  any  correct 
criterion  by  which  to  efifect  such  a  separation.  Thus  they  contended 
not  only  against  infant  baptism,  with  arguments  always  readily  present- 
ing themselves  against  the  institution  as  apostolical,  but  also  against 
water-baptism  generally,  which  Catharists  of  the  second  class  looked 
upon  as  a  rite  introduced  by  Satan,  through  his  organ  John  the 
Baptist,  to  the  end  that  he  might  suppress  ttie  true  baptism  of  the 
Spirit.  When  it  was  objected  to  them  that  Christ  had  sufifered  himself 
to  be  baptized  by  John,  they  replied :  it  had  been  done  on  the  part  of 
Christ  by  way  of  accommodation  to  a  prevailmg  custom,  and  to  avoid 
^ving  offence.^  Others  said,  in  order  that,  by  occasion  of  it,  the 
hitherto  hidden  Christ  might  be  revealed.  The  church,  moreover, 
had  for  a  time  used  water-baptism,  because  men  were  accustomed  to 
that  rite,®  or  because  it  woula  invite  them,  by  this  symbol  of  water- 
baptism,  to  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  They  affirmed,  that  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  baptism  was  a  tenA  often  employed  to  express 
repentance  or  the  preaching  of  the  divine  word.^  The  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  true  \)aptism,  should  be  performed  by  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  connection  with  prayer,  which  they  designated  by  the  term 
consolamentum.  In  evidence  of  the  power  and  significance  of  this 
act,  they  referred  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  who  were  sent  to 


*  A  well-known  individaal  of  this  party,  •  Moneta,  f.  279.  •  L.  c.  f.  291. 
in  the  thirteenth  centnry,  Desiderius,  ex-  ^  Moneta,  f.'  288.  And  the  Catharist  in 
plained  all  such  passages  as  relating  to  the  the  above-cited  dialogue  in  Martene  and 
spiritnal  animation  of  the  body  as  the  Durand  (torn,  t,  f.  1726)  says:  ConcedOi 
organ  of  the  sanctified  soul :  Qnod  spiritus  quod  baptizabat  Jesus  et  discipuli  ejus  in 
sanctus  vivificat  corpus  exterius,  quod  ab  aqua,  id  est  in  pniedicatione  et  spiritn 
Apostolo  dicitar  mortale  et  mortuum  ad  sancto,  sed  non  in  aqua  corporal!.  And 
serviendum  rationi,  non  ad  resurgendum.  he  then  appeals  to  the  fact,  that  John  him- 
L.  c.  f.  357.  self  had  alluded  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holj 

*  L.  c.  f  362.                  *  L.  c.  f.  382.  Spirit  (John  vii) :  ex  his  collide,  qood 
^  We  see  the  analogy  here  with  the  Ma-  aquam    intelligitur    praedicaSo    '"^ 

nichaean  doctrine  \  see  toL  i,  sect  2,  p.  500.  sancti. 
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Btmtrift  fcr  flio  pupow  of  conumii  mtihiigi  hj  Am  imporittoii  of  bnii| 
the  Holy  Gfaook  to  tliooe  irho  had  reeomd  walei>lM»ti8iii.  WIm  ft 
mt  objected  to  ikem  that  it  was  in  eontraJBetiop  wm  tiieir  own  |a» 
cipke,  aooordins  to  wUdi  all  aenflible  fldagi  proceeded  finm  llie  etl 
pmidple,  to  aftlnbufce  io  mach  importance  to  a  oennble  aet,  and  lene* 
aent  it  as  tiie  instrament  of  an  inward  operation  of  £?ine  ffMC,  W0f 
rolled:  The  H0I7  Spirit  is  commnnierted,  not  bj  flie  naUe  but  Igr 
an  invidUe  hand ;  md  inTinble  hand  is  contained  under  die  ndhb. 
Bt  Ftal  distii^aishes  an  inaOT  and  an  enter  man ;  and  so  Ekemn 
there  most  be  an  inner  and  an  eater  hand.i  ISusconaolanientomseflBi 
to  have  been  twofold ;  the  rite»of  iintiatian,  wherebj  one  was  recmed 
into  the  eomnmnion  of  the  sect,  adopted  among  die  number  of  fls 
belieyers  (eredmUei) ;  and  that  whmbj  he  was  receired  into  fls 
drde  of  <he  folly  imtiated,  mto  die  mnnber  of  die  prnfedt.  Ttk 
latter  act  was  donbtlesB  so  called  by  them  in  die  stricter  sense,  mm 
it  was  only  hj  means  of  it  that  the  new  birth  and  die  impartation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  were  eflfocted;  as  we  may  gather  from  dM  fiMt  ftak 
the  perfects  were  distin^niflhed  by  die  epHbet  CbnsoIoCi.'  Answoisg 
to  tUs  conaolamentom  m  the  stridor  sense,  was  die  rite  fikeiriie  se 
called,  whereby  he  who  had  Utlmto  belonged  only  to  die  nnmber  ef 
the  eredente$  was,  in  the  boor  of  death,  recdfed  into  the  mere  Hnnlid 
drde  of  the  sect,  so  as  to  be  m  a  condition  to  enter,  immediatdy  sAv 
death,  mto  the  heavenly  worid.*  The  consdsmentom  of  addition  into 
the  number  of  bdievers  was  performed,  according  to  a  description  ef 
die  rito  drawn  np  in  the  twdfui  centary,  after  die  fifflowing  manner: 
^  They  assembled  m  a  room  dark  and  dosed  m  on  dl  ddes,  bat  ilfama* 
nated  by  a  large  number  of  lights  affixed  to  the  walls.  Then  the  new 
candidate  was  placed  m  the  centre,  where  the  prodding  officer  of  tbe 
sect  laid  a  book  (probably  the  gospel  of  St.  John)  on  his  head,  and 
gaye  him  the  impoation  of  hands,  at  the  same  time  redting  the  Lord's 
prayer."^  As  it  regards  the  Lord's  sapper,  they  were  of  the  oiumon 
that  Christ,  with  the  words  ^^  This  is/'  pomted  to  his  own  body ;  or 
they  explained  the  words  of  the  institution  in  a  symbolical  sense. 
^  This  is,"  was  eqmydent  to— this  signifies.  They  referred,  in  proof^ 
to  those  paragraphs  of  the  New  Testament,  where  the  thix^  itsdf  is 
mention^  in  place  of  that  which  it  may  senre  to  represent ;  as,  for 
example,  in  1  Corinth.  10 :  4.^  They  referred  to  the  foot,  that  Chxist 
himself  sa^s :  ^^  My  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  my  words  are  sprit  and 
life,"  that  is,  are  to  be  spiritually  understood.  JSs  trorcb,  by  which 
he  communicates  himself  j  are  his  true  body.  Moreoyer,  they  add,  in 
partaking  of  the  means  of  nourishment,  in  communion  with  Clunst  as  his 
members,  the  bread  and  wine  were  conyerted  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord.  This  was  to  be  represented  in  their  loye- feasts,  at  which 
die  presiding  officer  of  the  sect  imparted  the  blessmg  by  redting  the 

.  ^  IConeta,  f.  126.  *  Ecbert,  sermon,  oontrm  CmdianM,  e.  Tiii, 

'Peifecti,  qai   conBolad    Tocantar    in  f.  615.  Here  too  it  is  Imposrible  to  miitakA 

' — *--^\m.   Kainer  contra  Catharos,  c  Ti,  the  affinity  of  the  Cathansts  with  the  Bogo- 

'.  Logd.  t  xxT,  f.  266.  miles. 
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Lord's  prayer.'  They  combated  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  of  the  necessity  of  a  satisfaction  for  sins  committed  after 
baptism ;  according  to  their  own  doctrine,  the  consolamentum  was  a 
substitute  for  all  other  penance.  When  the  members  of  the  sect 
came  to  the  bishop  for  the  purpose  of  confessing  their  sins,  they  pros* 
trated  themselves  before  him,  after  the  manner  of  the  East.  Each 
person  said,  "  Have  mercy  upon  us,  0  Lord.  I  never  must  die ; 
Dut  inherit  thee  on  high,  that  I  may  have  a  good  end."  The  bishop 
then  bestowed  on  each,  with  the  imposition  of  his  hands,  the  consola- 
mentum ;  thrice  repeating,  "  And  that  thou  mayst  be  a  good  man."* 
Many  Catharists  appealed  to  the  fact  that  Christ,  the  great  High 
Priest,  enjoined  no  works  of  satisfaction  on  the  woman  caught  in 
adultery.^  Contending  against  the  extemalization  of  religion  in  the 
dominant  church,  they  said :  God  dwells  not  in  houses  made  with 
hands.  It  is  not  the  house  of  stone,  but  the  good  man  and  the  good 
woman,  and  the  community  of  such,  that  constitutes  the  church.^  Prayer 
in  the  church  is  no  better  than  prayer  in  the  closet.  It  is  better  to 
clothe  the  poor  than  to  decorate  the  walls  of  a  church.  Tet  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  this  sect  held  on  in  the  true  direction  to  an  inte- 
rior vital  Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  they  united  with  their 
mystical  element  another  species  of  extemalization.  To  the  consola- 
mentum was  ascribed  a  ma^cal  efScacy ;  the  fellowship  of  heaven  was 
made  as  dependent  upon  it  as  it  was  m  the  dominant  church  on  the 
priestly  acts.  We  recognize  the  same  tendency  of  the  times,  in  those 
cases  where  laymen  of  the  Catholic  church  eagerly  put  on,  at  tiie  very 
hour  of  death,  the  monkish  cowl,  m  order  to  maKe  sure  of  salvation, 
and  in  those  cases  where  others  were  eager  to  obtain,  in  the  very  hour 
of  death,  the  consolamentum  by  the  Catharists,  and  to  be  buried 
among  them.^  If  men  elsewhere  sought  to  make  themselves  more 
certain  of  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  by  bequests  to  the  clergy  and 

'  Ecbert,  1.  c.  f.  602 :  Se  soIoa  in  mensis  crimes,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  his,  request 

fois  corpus  Domini  faccre  dicunt,  verba  ing  him  to  come  to  his  castle,  some  noon 

sancta   dicnnt  esse    panem,    quia   cibus  dLitant,  tlie  knight  being  very  sick  and  near 

animae  sunt  verba  evangelica.    Ebrardus  to  death,  and  wishing  to  speak  with  him 

contra  Catharos,  c.  viii.    Bibl,  patr.  Lagd.  on  certain  affairs,  before  he  left  the  world, 

t.  xxiv,  f.  1547.    See  the  dialogue  betwixt  When  the  business  was  finished  for  which 

the  Catholic  and  the  Catharist  in  Martene  the  bishop  had  been  summoned,  the  latter 

and  Dnrand,  t.  v  f  1730.  asked  the  knight  where  he  wished  to  be 

'  The  German  words,  "  Und  werdest  ein  buried,  naming  several  consecrated  placet. 

Sit  Mann,'*  are  so  given  by  Rainer,  c.  vi,  The  knight  replied,  he  needed  give  him- 

ibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t.  xxv,  f  272.  self  no  trouble  about  that  matter,  for  he 

'  Moneta,  f.  306 :   Quidara  garruli  obji-  had  already  made  up  his  mind  on  the 

dunt   diccntes,    quod    Christus    sumraus  subject     When  the  bishop  pressed  him 

aaccrdos  et  pontifex  secundum  ordinem  further,  he  declared  that  it  was  his  wish  to 

Melchisedek     nulla    satisfactionis    opera  be  conv^ed  to  a  community  of  tlie  Catha- 

injnnxic  mulicri  in  adulterio  deprehcnsae.  rists.    Tne  bishop  now  assured  him  that 

*  Ebrard.  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t  xxiv,  f.  this  would  not  be  allowed ;  but  said  the 
1537.  Rainer,  c.  v.  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t  knight,  '^Better  give  yourself  no  trouble 
xxv,  f.  266.  about  it;  for  if  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  I 

*  In  the  Chronicle  of  Puy  Lorent,  the  would  crawl  to  them  on  all  fours."  See 
following  anecdote  is  related.  Bishop  Wil-  the  Chronicon  magistri  Guilelmi  de  Podio 
liam,  of  Alby,  in  South  France,  received  a  Laurentii,  c.  iii,  in  Du  Chcsne  ^ 
message  in  the  night  from  Pierre  de  Bcres,  hist.  Franc,  t.  v,  f.  66S. 
a  knight  notorious  for  robbery,  and  other 
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:  represented  lihenMeWes  as  bemg  peraons  who  in  utter  mrerly,  maid 
eoDstant  perseeatioxui,  wandering  about  wiflioat  a  settled  homei  Mj 

;>eo|ied  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  (he  apostles,  while  the  walk  of  Ab 

.  worldly-minded  clergy  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  that  fife.>  Brom 
the  number  of  these  perfects,  as  in  the  case  of  Uie  Manichaeaasi  wan 

.  ehosen  the  presiding  officers  of  the  sect ;  fint,  a  bishop ;  then  under 
him  a  filius  migor  and  a  filius  minor;  finaUj,  a  deaoon.^    It  deserres 

.  to  be  noticed,  that  sereral  were  destined  firom  flieir  duHhood  to  (ha 


.  <Ace  of  bishopi  and  educated  for  this  purpose,  who  Teedved  &r  ihmr 
food  no  other  nulk  than  the  milk  of  almonosi  and  no  flesh  but  U, 
.  aiid  who  were  obli^^  to  observe  the  rig^d  diet  of  the  perfects.'    Bot 
:  an  opposition  of  this  sort,  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  easeDce  «f 
.  the  Cnristian  life,  could  only  be  injurious  m  its  influence  on  tiiat  Sfe, 
.,  so  that  the  hi^er  the  requisitions  made  on  flie  strict  fiving  of  flie 
fleets  J  the  greater  would  be  the  disposition  to  overlook  the  ftiEngi 
« sf  the  eredentei.    Tet  how  shall  we  reconcile  it  with  the  above  state- 
^nent  that,  acc(Nr£ng  to  the  testimony  of  the  first  opponents  themsdvss, 
/it  was  thdr  blameless  ujdA  strict  mode  of  life  tliat  distinffiudied  the 
Oatharists  generally ;  (hat  they  abstuned  from  curnng  and  swearing, 
and    simple  yea  or  nagr  was  a  substitute  with  them  for  flie  stroMSst 
.  ftttestatiims.    It  maybe,  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  sect  had  be- 
f  oome  more  widely  spread  and  acqmrsd  a  proselyting  spiriL  that  tius 
f  opposition  between  uie  moral  life  of  the  perfects  and  of  the  b^erns 
became  more  prominent,  and  the  standard  of  conduct  required  of  ^ 
,.  latter  was  lowered  down.    But  it  may  be,  too,  that  those  who  were  no 
.  better  than  the  great  mass  of  the  dominant  church,  did  not  belong  to 
'  the  believers  among  the  Catharists,  but  to  the*Catechumens,  the  andt- 
•  tores;  that  the  opponents  of  the  Oatharists,  who  noticed  only  the 
distinction  between  the  perfects  and  the  believers,  failed  duly  to  distin- 
guish the  Catechumens  from  the  latter,  and  many  things  which  might 
be  true  of  the  Catechumens  came  to  be  transferred  to  the  believers.* 
And  so  it  may  have  been  these  auditors,  who  put  off  tho  consolamen- 
tum  which  they  were  bound  to  receive,  till  the  hour  of  death,  in  the 
expectation  that  they  might  then  pass  over,  purified  firom  all  their 
sins,  into  the  higher  world.^    It  is  plain,  at  least,  firom  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  inquisition  at  Toulouse,^  pubUshed  by  Philip 
of  Limborch,  which  contains  the  trial  of  several  men  and  women 
belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Oatharists,  that  such  persons  entered  into 
an  agreements  with  the  presiding  officer  of  the  same,  in  virtue  of 

•e  invicem,  licet  diversas  habeftnt  opiniones  ^  The  provost  Ewrwin  of  Steinfeld,  ia 

eccontrarias.    L.  c.  f.  271.  tlie  abore-mentioiied  letter,  distiagohiies 

^*  See  e.  g.  the  letter  of  the  provoit  Ever-  the  following  throe  clesaes :  Prios  per  raanos 

win  of  Steinfeld,  giving  a  report  to  abbot  impoeitionem  de  nnmero  eonini,  qnos  aa- 

Beroard  of  Clairvaax,  of  the  Cathariitts,  ditorea  vocan^  redpiant  qaemlibet  inter 

diacovered  in  the  region  of  Cologne,  in  the  credentes  et  tic  licebit  enm  interesae  oni- 

8d  vol.  of  Mabillon  B  Analecta,  in  the  oc«  tionibus  eonun,  usqnedum  satis  probatnin 

tavo  ed.  earn  faciont  electom. 

'  Rainer,  f.  269.  *  In  the  Appendix  to  his  Historialnqai- 

*  Kutrientes  cum  Uicte  amvgdalino  et  sltionis.    Amstelodami,  1692. 

din,  in  Uainer,  f.  %1%^  %h.o\iUL  T«ed^  '  Called  La  convenenaa. 
at  doubt:  ev  iioik  ^^udaa. 
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vhich  they  were  to  be  received  into  the  sect  by  the  consolamentum, 
.  that  80  being  delivered  from  all  their  sins  they  might  pass  at  once  into 
paradise.^  This  is  expliuned  to  mean  that  they  were  then  first  received 
into  the  sect.^  The  presiding  officers  of  the  Catharists  were  called  to 
visit  the  sick,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  some  rite  upon  them, 
whereby  they  were  to  be  incorporated  into  the  sect  and  so  made 
partakers  of  salvation ;'  that  is,  without  doubt,  to  bestow  on  them  the 
consolamentum.  Cases  occurred  where  persons  who,  in  sickness,  had 
been  led  by  the  fear  of  death  to  resolve  on  getting  themselves  received 
into  the  sect,  and  to  whom  the  presiding  officer  had  already  been 
called  for  this  purpose,  fell  back  from  their  purpose  on  finding  them- 
selves getting  better.^  It  is  true,  Rainer  so  represents  the  matter  as 
if  those  who  were  already  believers  would,  when  near  their  end,  in 
order  to  secure  salvation,  make  over  all  their  property  and  wholly 
devote  themselves  to  the  sect.^  However  this  may  be,  we  most 
.  conceive  the  matter  in  the  sense  of  the  Catharists,  which  was  as  fel- 
lows :  whether  one  belonged  before  his  death  to  the  class  of  Catechu- 
mens or  of  believers,  it  was  only  by  resolving  on  and  binding  himself 
to  that  renunciation  of  the  worla  which  was  required  of  the  perfeeU^ 
that  he  could  hope  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  for  what  the 
Manichaeans  S£uid  of  their  dect^  the  same  was  said  by  the  Catharists 
of  their  perfecUj  that  to  belong  to  their  number  was  a  necessary  tran- 
ntion-point  to  reunion  with  heaven.*  Such  began,  therefore,  even  in 
their  sickness,  a  strictly  ascetic  life.  They  must  bind  themselves  to 
drink  nothing  but  water,  especially  to  abstain  from  milk,  and  not  to 
allow  any  woman  to  come  too  near  them.'''  If  one  who  had  received 
the  consolamentum,  allowed  himself  afterwards  to  eat  anythmg  forbid- 
den, he  must  be  comforted  over  again,  which  was  the  reeonsolatio.^  We 
recognize  the  gloomy  ascetic  spirit  of  downright  Dualism,^  the  genuinely 
oriental  spirit,  reminding  us  of  the  self-anmhilation  of  the  I£ndoo,  in 

'  In  the  above-mentioned  protocol,  f.  29 :  manna  impositionem  ab  ipsis  factam  relax- 

Fecit  pactum  haereticis,  qnod  ipsi  vocant  ari  et  spiritum  sanctum  inrandi.    Bibl.  pair, 

la  convenensa,  quod  peteret  haereticos,  in  Lngd.  t  xxt,  f.  272. 

inflrmitate  sua,  nt  reciperent  earn  et  salva-  *  Thus,  in  that  protocol  of  the  Inquisi- 

rent  animam  ipsius  et  si  evaderet,  quod  tion  at  Toulouse  (f.  152),  it  is  said  of  a 

servaret  et  teneret  vitam  et  scctam  ipso-  person,  who  was  for  goin^  over  to  the  Cath- 

rnm  et  observantias.   F.  HI,  the  words  of  a  arists,  that  he  betook  himself  to  sach  an 

leader  of  this  sect :   Quod  in  ipso  erat  sal-  one,  ut  addisoeret  vitam  et  sectam  dicti 

ratio  et  si  aliquis  in  fine  suo  reciperet  ab  haeretici  et  quod  volebat  et  proponebat  esse 

ipso  ordinationem,  salvabatur,  et  ibat  in  et  fieri  haereticus  perfectus  sen  vestitnt,  si- 

paradisum.  cut  ille  erat,  qui  vocant  se  bonos  homines. 

'  The  occurring  expression :  haereticari,  '  Of  such  an  one,  f  29 :   Quod  non  daret 

f.  22,  the  convenensa  pactum,  quod  recipe-  aliauem  cibum  cum  pingnedine  nisi  aquam 

retur  in  fine  per  eos  ad  sectam  ipsorum.  ad  bibendum,  and  f.  104,  of  a  little  dangh- 

'  F.  20 :   Ut  facerent  aliquid,  per  quod  ter,  who,  as  being  haeredcata,  had  boond 

galvaretur  in  ordine  ipsorum.  herself  to  drink  no  milk. 

^  F.  15  to  one  called,  ad  haereticandnm  ^  L.  c.  f.  59:  Iterum  reoonsolatni,  quia 

quemdam  infirm  urn,  sed  non  fuit  haereti-  peccaverat  coroedendo. 

catus,  quia  invaluit,  and  other  like  cases.  '  Probably  these  things  were  done  onlj 

*  Crodcntibus  ipsorum  nuUam  dant  spem  bj  the  Catharist  who  espoused  the  doc- 

salutis,  nisi  ad  ipsorum  sectam  relictis  om-  trine  of  absolute  Dualism ;  the  doctrinea 

nibus  convertantur  et  saltern  in  extremo  which  occur  in  the  proiQtt|lof  the  Inquisi- 

vitae  articulo  manus  impositionem  ab  ipsis  tion  at  Toulooae,  ynk^/jf/jfj^^gifi  to  thi$ 

acdpiant    Dicont  enim,  omnia  peccata  per  TMurt/. 
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the  case  of  those  who  after  having  finally  received  the  consolamentom, 
resigned  themselves  to  death  hj  starvation,  wluch  was  called  Ae 
enduray  hoping  thus  to  pass  the  more  certainly  to,  or  to  secnre  a 
higher  place  in,  the  kingdom  of  light,  or  in  other  ways  sought  an 
imaginary  martyrdom,'  men  and  women  taking  their  places  together  in 
a  bath,  and  either  opening  each  other's  veins,  or  poisoning  tfaemselTei 
with  the  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber.^  It  is  true,  the  fiiry  with  which 
the  Catharists  were  persecuted  in  the  thirteenth  century  may  have 
contributed  to  promote  among  them  this  fanatical  seeking  after  death ; 
and  we  meet  with  examples  which  show  that  they  inflicted  death  on 
themselves  in  these  wavs,  to  avoid  falling  victims  to  tlie  inqtusitioDS.' 
But  still,  there  is  not  the  least  warrant  for  asserting  that  this  AcUy 
hatred  of  life,  which  has  its  ground  in  the  whole  Dudusm  and  oriental- 
ism  of  this  sect,  was  only  and  for  the  first  time  called  forth  by  Ae 
persecutions. 

The  Catharists  were  zealous  in  disseminating  their  principles  eveiy- 
where ;  they  were  careful  to  improve  every  favorable  ciroumstaDce 
for  this  purpose,  and  seized  upon  every  occurrence  which  could  serro 
as  means  to  it.  Among  the  favorable  cbcumstances,  belonged  espe- 
cially the  contests  between  emperors  and  popes ;  the  schisms  between 
state  and  church,  wherebv  the  introduction  and  spread  of  their  tenets 
were  particularly  favored.  Tins  was  the  case,  for  example,  during 
the  disputes  between  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  and  the  popes,  in 
Italy,  and  the  countries  on  the  ^ine.^  When  a  country  was  hid 
under  the  mterdict,  the  dissatis&ction  and  the  reli^ous  necesdties  oi 
the  laity  gave  them  better  opportunity  than  they  usually  enjoyed  to 
enlarge  their  sect.^  Humbert  de  Romanis,  in  exhorting  the  compan- 
ions of  his  order  to  a  more  zealous  discharge  of  their  predicatorial 
duties,  in  a  work  already  mentioned  by  us,  could  hold  up  for  their 
imitation  the  example  of  the  heretics,  who  at  the  peril  of  their  lives 

*  Poncrc  86  in  endara  et  facorc  bonum  declaration  so  often  occarring  in  the  pro- 
finem.     In  the  above  protocol,  f.  1.38.  tocol  of  Toulouse  serves  to  confirm  what 

*  Sach  cases  occurred  in  various  forms  Raincr  reports,  though  all  he  sars  is  not 
in  the  TouIou.se  protocol :  Of  a  woman,  it  to  be  regarded  as  literally  tme.  tie  states 
is  said :  In  sua  ultima  aegritudine  compos  that  the  Catharists  left  it  at  the  option  of 
mentis  cxistcns  in  sectam  reccpta  fuit,  con-  the  sick  whether  thev  would  belong  to  the 
solamontum  per  impositionem  manuum  martyrs  or  to  the  confessors.  He  who  chose 
petens,  et  recipicns  ab  iisdem,  ct  Icgatum  the  first  was  strangled;  he  who  chose  the 
ipsis  fecit,  et  ipsamet  pcrsolvit  iisdcm,  et  second,  was  left  to  die  of  hanger.  T.  xxv, 
•ic  rccopta  per  haercticos  in  abstinentia,  f.  272. 

quam  ipsi  vocant  cnduram,  multis  diebus  '  Instrumcntum  fcrrcum,   quod   dicta 

perdurans   sccUim    ips<orum  servando,  so  Guilelma  fecerat  emi,  cum  quo  perforare- 

lecit  tan<|iiain  hacrctieam   more  ipsorum  tur  in  latere  subito,  si  vcnirent  nuncii  in- 

adorari,  mortcmquc  corporalem  sibi  acce-  quisitorum.    In  the  above-mentioned  pro- 

lerans.  sanpuinem  miimcndo,  balneum  fre-  tocol,  f.  76. 

quentando  potumque  Ictifcrum  ex  succo  cu-  *  Thus  in  the  quarrel  betwixt  Alexander 

cumerum  silvestrium.  imminso  in  eo  vitro  the   Third  and  Frederic  the   First ;    see 

fracto,  quo  franjjcrentur  ejus  viscera,  in  fine.  Thomas  Cantipratcn.  Apes,  lib.  i,  c.  v,  p. 

L.  c.  f.  33.     A  juice  prepared  from  the  seeds  23.  the  contested  imperial  election  between 

of  the  wild  gourd  (wild  cucumber)  called  Philip  and  Otho  under  Innocent  the  Third; 

by  the  ancients  elaterium,  used  in  certain  see  Caesar.    Heisterbac.  Distinct  v,  c.  xxi, 

quantities  as  a  medicine,  a  cathartic,  was  f.  138. 

in  larcor  doses  Vaia\  *.  ^*^  Co\i\o*vv3ka  ii««ia\-|*  '  See  Thomas  Cantipnten.  L  c 
lays  Pliny t  ^aV.  naxxur.  Vl\).  x&^  <^  va.   T\i^ 
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trarelled  about  from  village  to  village  and  from  house  to  house.i  As 
merchants,  thej  frequented  fairs  and  markets,  and  converted  the 
intercourse  of  trade  into  a  means  of  finding  opportunities  and  occasi(»ia 
for  introducing  their  doctrines  among  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to- 
gether at  these  places.'  They  also  sent  young  men  of  their  community 
to  the  then  metropolis  of  aU  scientific  culture  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  there  the  dialectical  arts,  which  they  were  to  apply  in  refut- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  church  and  in  defending  their  own ;  and  to  seek 
occasions  of  exerting  an  influence  on  the  academical  youth.'  Among 
fheir  believers  were  many  tradesmen,  who  had  accumulated  handsome 
fortunes.^  These  had  it  in  their  power  to  bestow  largely  on  the  mem- 
bers of  their  party,  and  to  show  hospitality  to  all  the  brethren  coming 
fr^m  a  distance.  The  feature  that  so  much  distinguished  the  first 
Christian  communities,  seemed  to  have  revived  again  in  this  party, 
more  closely  bound  together  as  they  were  by  the  persecutions.  The 
above-mentioned  Humbert,  general  of  the  Dominicans,  holds  them  up 
likewise  to  ^e  Catholics,  as  patterns  for  imitation  in  respect  to  the 
zeal  with  which  they  made  collections  for  their  indigent  brethren  in 
the  faith.^  Their  adversaries  expatiate  on  the  ample  support  which 
every  one  that  professed  their  peculiar  principles  found  among  them, 
as  a  means  by  which  attachment  to  i^ose  principles  was  especially 
promoted.^    As  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  every  Christian  who 

*  Hacretici  com  periculo  corporis  non  he  aTailed  himself  of  this  hospitalitj  onlj 
ccssant  per  domos  et  villas  cUscarrere,  nt  to  enjoy  himself  at  their  expense^  withoat 
perrertant  animas.  De  emditione  praedi-  sharing  their  convictions.  He  drew  tip  a 
catomm*  lib.  v,  c.  xxxi.  Bibl.  patr.  Logd.  report  of  what  came  under  bis  notice  while 
t.  XXV,  f.  447.  living  amongst  the  Catharists,  for  bishop 

*  See  a  letter  of  pope  Innocent  the  Third  Genud  of  Bourdeanx,  in  the  above-cited 
to  French  bishops,  warning  them  against    letter. 

certain  Catharists :  Qui  tempore  praede-  '  Thns,  in  the  above-cited  letter,  it  is 

eessoris  tui,  cam  essent  haeretici,  a  villa  said :    Qaod  ex  omnibus  fere  civitatibos 

fn^re  pracdicta  sub  mereationis  obUntu  nnnc  Lombardiae  et  qnibnsdam  Thnsciae  Paris- 

adeant  loca  snspecta  et  per  tres  ant  qaa-  ios  dociles  transmisissent  scholares,  qaos- 

tuor  menses  commorantes  ibidem,  cam  re-  dam  Logicis  cavillationibus,  alios  etiam 

doont,    secum    addacunt    sani   dograatis  Theologids  dissertionibns  insndantes,  ad 

perversores.  —  An  eye-witness  says  of  the  adstraendos  ipsorum  errores  et  professio- 

Catharists  in  Italy :     Maltos  mercatores  nem  apostolicae  fidei  confutandam. 

hac  intentione  mittuntad  nundinas,  ntper^  *  When  they  boasted  of  following  the 

vertant  divites  laTcos  commensales  et  hos-  apostles  in  evangelical  poverty,  which  to 

pites,  cam  quibas  loqnendi  familiariter  in-  be  sure  coald  hold  good  only  of  the  **  per- 

dalgetnr  facnltas  at  maltipliciter  negocian-  feet,"  this  was  objected  to  them ;  as,  for 

tes.  alioram  peronias  hinc  sibi  lacrentur,  example,  by  Moneta:  Nusquam  invenitar 

indo  animafl  nihilominus  thesaaris&ent  An-  in  novo  testamento,  qnod  apostoli  essent 

tichristo.    See  the  letter  of  Tves  of  Nar*  negotiatores,  et  quod  pcrgerent  ad  nondi- 

bonne,  io  Matthew  of  Paris,  f  538.    This  nas  caasa  negotiationis  terrenae  (where, 

report  is  an  important  source  of  informa-  however,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had  another 

tion  respecting  the  occupations  followed  by  object  in  view)  et  quod  anhelarent  pecu- 

the  Catharists.    The  above  Yves  was  an  niam  cumulandam,  sicut  vos  facitis,  quo- 

eccle$*ia.<itic  of  Narbonne,  who  had  been  ac-  modo  ergo  itloram  viam  tenetis  1    Lib.  r, 

cased  of  hcrenv  before  the  papal  legate,  and  c.  i,  f  396. 

fear  induced  him,  though  conscious  as  he  *  Tanta  est  haereticis  cura  de  auditori- 

says  of  no  guilt,  to  abscond.    As  a  man  has  suis,  quod  non  cessant  discurrere  et 

persecuted  by  the  church  on  account  of  congregare  eleemosynas,  ut  de  ipsis  soa- 

nercsy,  he  everywhere  met  with  a  very  hos-  tentcnt  crcdentes  suos  pauperes  et  allidant 

pitabic  reception  in  the  communities  of  the  alios  socios  suos  ad  credendum.    Lib.  i,  c. 

Catharists  in  Italy,  though  as  a  man  whose  xli.  f  452. 

•ole  aim  in  Unng  waa  gntifjing  hii  liuta,  *  8\  i^mk^vc  Imtt  t^  m«DfiacQaK' 
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brought  with  Urn  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  his  community  mu 
certidn  of  meeting  a  hospitable  reception  from  his  brethren  in  the 
faith,  so  anj  one  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Catfaarists,  when  recom- 
jbended  by  one  of  their  communities,  might  expect  to  meet  with  a 
kind  reception  everywhere  among  the  Catharists.  Let  him  trarel  in 
Italy,  or  in  South  France,  he  was  sure  of  finding  everywhere  what- 
ever he  needed,  in  abundance;'  a  custom,  to  be  sure,  liable  to  be 
abused  by  impostors.^  In  particular,  the  perfects,  when  on  their 
travels,  were  received  into  the  houses  of  all  believers  with  great  dem- 
onstrations of  respect.  The  inmates  thrice  bowed  the  knee,  to  re- 
ceive their  blessing.  The  members  of  the  sect  in  the  whole  place 
speedily  assembled  at  the  house  where  they  were  entertiuned ;  and 
perhaps  others  also,  who  were  not  liable  to  be  suspected  as  informers, 
were  invited  in,  to  hear  them  preach  and  expound  the  Scriptures.' 
Commencing  with  the  inculcation  of  practical  truths,  against  which  no 
one  could  have  a  word  to  object,  witii  making  known  and  explaining 
the  New  Testament  which  was  withheld  from  the  laity,  the  Cathaiist 
preachers  prepared  the  way  for  pointing  out  the  contradictions  between 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  and  those  of  tiie  church ;  and 
after  having  gradually  shaken  the  confidence  of  their  audience  m  the 
latter,  they  began  to  set  forth  their  own  opinions  among  hearers  whose 
confidence  they  had  gained  for  themselves.  In  South  France,  they 
took  in  the  daughters  of  indigent  noblemen  and  educate4  them  ton 
nothing.  These  were  thus  won  over  to  their  doctrines,  and  by  their 
means  these  doctrines  nught  be  dissemmated  and  spread  in  families.* 
When  the  defenders  of  the  church  doctrine  spoke  of  the  miracles  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  as  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  these  doctrines, 
the  Catharists  pronounced  such  miracles  to  be  frauds  or  works  of 
sorcery,  perfonned  by  the  evil  principle  for  the  advancement  of  his 
own  kingdom .5  To  convince  the  people  that  it  was  all  a  trick,  many 
of  the  Catharists  feigned  themselves  sick  or  possessed  of  devils,  and 
pretended  to  seek  relief  at  the  hand  of  some  famous  and  venerated 
worker  of  miracles;  and  if  the  latter  happened  to  be  taken  in  by 

cnm   illis  facias,  statim  exies  opulentns,  *  Ab  ia  the  case  of  the  above-mentioned 

qui|)pc  a  diluculo  ad  crepusculum  in  mun-  Yves,  who  says  of  his  reception  amontrss 

danis  opcrosi  mercaturis,  manus  non  per-  the  Catharists  at  Cremona :    Nobilis<ciniA 

mittunt  otiari.     Ebrard.  c.  xxii,  t  xxiv,  f.  Paterinonim  bibi  vina,  radiolas  ct  ceratia 

1^66.  et  alia  illecebrosa  com^ens,  deceptores  de- 

*  It  seems  that  the  houses  of  the  Cath-  cipiens. 
arists    could  be  distinguished   by  certain  '  As  often  occurs  in  the  protocol  of  the 
marks  known  to  individuals  of  the  sect,  and  Inquisition  at  Toulouse, 
concealed  from  all  others.    It  is  reported  *  Humbert,  lib.  ii,  c  xlviii,  f.  480 :  In  par- 
of  the  Catharist  Punzilovo,  presently  to  be  tibus  Albigensium  nobiles  pauperes  trade- 
mentioned,  that,  in  returning  from  Ivimini,  bant  filias  suas  haereticis  ad  sastentandas 
he  remarked  to  some  one,  that  the  Cath-  eas  et  erudiendas  et  sic  fiebant  haereticae. 
arists  had  many  houses  there ;  and  on  being  To  counteract  this  influence,  the  Domini- 
asked,  how  he  knew,  he  replied :  Ego  bene  cans  determined  to  erect  a  convent  on  the 
cognosce  cas,  quia  habent  aliqua  signa,  per  spot,  particularly  for  the  education  of  the 
quae  cognosco  eas.     These   marks,  how-  daughters  of  the  nobility, 
ever,  he  would  not  discover  to  any  one.  *  See  the  work  of  Lucas  Tudensis  (bifh- 
See  the  acts  relating  to  this  Punzilovo  in  op  Lucas  of  Tuy)  adversus  Albigenses,  lib. 
Muratori  antiquitatea  Italicae  medii  aevi,  i.    Bibl.  patr.  Ludg.  t  xxv,  f.  195. 
t  V,  ed.  fol.  131. 
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ihem,  fhej  afterwards  discovered  to  the  astonnded  mnltitude  the  true 
course  of  the  thing,  exclaiming,  ^^  Here  you  have  a  living  example ! 
As  it  was  all  a  tricK  in  this  case,  so  will  it  be  in  every  other  in  which 
you  mav  allow  yourselves  to  be  duped."*  Th6y  spread  abroad  re- 
ports of  miraculous  cures  which  haa  been  wrou^t  in  filthy  spots,  or 
where  the  bones  of  some  culprit  or  heretic  had  been  buried.  They 
contrived  —  which  was  no  difficult  thing  in  those  times— *to  bring  it 
about  that  vast  crowds  of  people  would  flock  to  these  spots.  Then 
they  discovered  the  trick,  thus  seeking  to  stagger  the  people  in  their 
faith,  or  to  involve  them  in  coiftroversy  with  their  clergy,  when  these 
sought  to  abate  the  evil.'  Catharists  who  appeared  in  mean  apparel, 
with  pallid  countenances,  who  wore  the  marks  of  self-moriification  on 
their  persons  might,  before  they  were  recognized  as  heretics,  become 
highly  venerated  among  the  people,  and  artfully  avail  themselves  of 
this  circumstance  to  gain  the  credit  also  of  being  miracle-workers ;  so 
that  it  must  have  been  very  difficult  for  the  clergy  to  counteract  tiieir 
influence.3 

Near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  man  who  had  con- 
tributed much  to  the  spread  of  this  sect  in  Italy,  came  very  near  being 
canonized.  Armanno  Punzilovo  was  a  rich  and  respectable  citizen  of 
Ferrara,  descended  from  a  family  of  Catharists,  and  had  himself  been 
received  among  the  cansolati^  or  perfects.  He  stood  in  close  con- 
nection with  their  communities  in  the  different  cities  of  Italy ;  fre- 
quentiy  entertained  them,  and  held  meetings  with  them  in  his  house. 
Me  had  been  suspected  by  the  Inquisition ;  but  he  contrived  to  deceive 
them ;  for  he  hypocriticidly  bore  his  part  in  the  Catholic  worship,  and 
regularly  confessed,  with  all  apparent  devoutness,  to  his  Catholic 
guides.  Through  a  long  life  he  had  won  universal  respect  for  his 
piety,  his  strict  morality,  and  boQevolence,  when  in  1269  he  died, 
and  multitudes  soon  flocked  to  his  tomb,  since  he  was  regarded  as  a 
saint.  Many  reports  were  spread  abroad  of  the  wonderful  cures  per- 
formed there ;  which  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  other  like 
appearances  of  this  period ;  perhaps,  too,  the  sly  hand  of  the  artful 
Catharists  may  have  occasionally  intermeddled  here.  For  a  series  of 
years  minutes  of  the  miracles  were  made  out  and  received,  falling  in 
no  respect  behind  the  protocols  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  other 
saints,  which  had  securea  their  canonization ;  and  the  proposition  iras 
made  even  at  Rome  to  canonize  Punzilovo.    But  in  the  course  of  the 


'  Thas  they  endeavored  to  connteract  encoare^ed  the  devotion  of  the  people,  and 

the  inflaence  of  the  Dominican  Peter  of  built  a  notue  there  for  the  devoat,  after^ 

Verona,  a  zealous  persecutor  of  heretics,  wards  stood  forth  in  opposition  to  it,  insta- 

who  had  great  power  with  the  people,  and  bant  fratres  minores  et  clerici,  ne  popoU 

who  fell  in  this  contest,  a.  d.  1852.  See  his  vota  sacrUega  in  looo  sordidoimmundis  os- 

life.  Mens  April,  t  iii,  c.  ii,  f  IS,  f.  691.  sibns  exhiberent,  et  magis  accendebantor 

*  An  example  of  this  sort  is  related  b^  animi  lalcomm  ad  cnltam  diabolicum  pe- 

Laca.s  Tudensis,  lib.  iii,  c.  viii :  Quod  calli-  ragendnm  et  firatres  praedicatores  et  miio- 

dc  fccerant,  qniblisdam  detegentes  haeretici  res  ac  clericos  nniversos,  quia  erant  contra- 

deridebant  fidem  Catholicam  et  simili  arti-  rii  suis  operibus,  haereticos  conclamabont. 

6cio  fieri  miracula  in  ecclesia  coram  sane-  '  Examples  in  Caesarius  of  Heisterbach, 

toram  corporibos  affirmabant    Then,  how  Distinct  ▼»  c  xix,  f.  138,  and  ix,  c.  xU,  f. 

tta  ecclesiastics  and  monka,  who  at  fint  S70. 
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proceedings  for  this  parpoee,  remarks  of  his  on  careful  inqniiy  gndn- 
ally  came  to  light,  which  increased  the  suspicions  agunst  him  to  cei^ 
tainty,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  jBnallj  was  that,  in  1301,  instead 
of  heing  declared  a  saint,  he  was  condemned  as  an  heresiarch|  and  his 
body  disinterred  and  removed.^ 

The  most  absurd  reports  of  unnatural  excesses,  and  other  abomma- 
tions,  said  to  be  committed  in  the  secret  assemblies  of  the  sect,  were 
spread  among  the  multitude;  accusations  similar  to  those  brou^t 
against  the  primitive  Christians,  afterwards  against  the  Jews,  and  such 
as  are  ever  wont  to  be  repeated  against  all  opponents  of  a  dominant 
religion.  The  fanatical  multitude  exercised  a  speedy  justice,  hunying 
away  such  people  at  once  to  the  stake.  So  it  happened  at  tiie  begin- 
ning of  this  period,  in  the  countries  on  the  Rlune  and  in  France.  The 
people,  in  such  cases,  sought  to  anticipate  the  orderly  investigations  of 
the  clergy,  fearing  they  would  be  too  gentle.*  The  abbot  JE^mard  of 
Clairvaux  protested  against  these  tumultuary  proceedings  of  the  multi- 
tude :  "  We  praise  the  zeal,"  says  he,  "  but  we  do  not  advise  to  such 
hasty  action ;  for  faith  must  come  from  conviction,  must  not  be 
forced  ;^  although  we  admit  it  were  better  that  false  teachers  should 
be  restrained  by  the  power  of  the  sword  than  that  thej  should  be  al- 
lowed to  mislead  multitudes  into  their  error,  yet  only  by  the  sword 
of  the  magistrate,  which  God  has  ordained  for  tiiis  purpose."^  And 
in  another  sermon  he  says :  "  They  should  be  captured,  not  with  arms, 
but  with  arguments,  by  which  their  errors  would  be  e^roosed  and 
refuted ;  and  they  themselves  reconciled,  if  possible,  with  the  Catholic 
church,  would  be  led  back  to  the  true  fidth ;  for  such  is  the  will  of  him 
who  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  It  should  be  the  great  aim  of  one  skilled  in  church  doc- 
trine, whenever  he  is  called  to  conduct  disputes  with  a  heretic,  so  to 
convince  the  errorist  that  he  may  be  converted,  never  forgetting  the 
words  of  the  apostle  James  (5  :  20).  But  if  such  an  one  will  not 
be  convinced,"  says  he,  "  it  were  better  to  drive  him  away,  or  even  to 
place  him  in  custody,  than  to  leave  the  whole  vineyard  to  be  laid  waste 
by  his  means. "^ 

Hildegard,^  who  was  zealous  in  her  opposition  to  these  people,  as  a 
race  by  whom  the  whole  country  was  polluted,  who  lookea  upon  them 
as  instruments  for  the  punishment  of  a  corrupt  clergy ,'  declared  that 
they  ought  to  be  deprived  of  their  goods,  and  driven  far  away  from 
the  church,  but  that  they  ought  not  to  be  killed, —  for  even  in  them 

*  See  the  remarkable  transactions  in  Mu-  sinitar  vineas  demoliri.  In  Cantica  Canti- 
ratori  untiquitatcs  Italicae  medii  aevi,  t  v,    comm,  Sermo.  Ixiv,  §  8,  f,  1486. 

folio  edition.  '  See  above,  p.  217. 

*  An  example  of  this  sort  is  given  by  the  '  Without  doubt,  the  picture  of  these  peo- 
abbot  Guil>ert  Novigent.,  in  the  third  book  pie,  as  they  then  appeared,  hovered  before 
of  his  life,  c.  xiv:  ]?idclis  interim  populus  ner  imajnnation,whcn  she  writes:  Popnlos 
clericalera  vcrens  moUitiem,  etc.  iste  a  diabolo  seductus  et  missus  pallida 

4 

*  Ex  hoc  jam  Tne\\\ift^  \xt  (\uldcm  e^  ar-  Colog;ne,  p.  166.  Epistolae  Uildegardis, 
bitror,  eflfugatur  aul  el\am  tcVi^wh^  ^^^oaxdl    Cc^VaitL.  Y^^V 
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ihie  image  of  God  must  be  respected.^  The  laflt  person  who  declared 
against  punishing  the  Catharists  with  death  wafl  the  pious  Peter  Can- 
tor. He  cites  the  example  of  pope  Eugene  the  Third  and  of  arch- 
bishop Samson  at  the  council  of  Rheims,  in  1148.  A  Manichaean, 
who  was  brought  to  confess  his  errors,  had,  by  the  decision  of  the 
council,  not  been  killed  nor  corporeally  punished ;  but  that  oihers 
might  not  be  misled  by  him,  and  that  he  himself  might,  if  possible,  be 
brought  to  repentance,  he  was  confined  in  a  cell,  and  there  mainfauned 
on  a  meagre  diet  till  he  died.^ 

When  the  Catharists  were  asked  by  the  bishops  concerning  their 
doctrines,  they  were  fond  of  giving  indefinite  and  evasive  answers,  and 
begged  not  to  be  too  closely  pressed.^  They  could  get  along  by 
tacitly  understanding  the  articles  of  faith  in  another  sense,^  as  was 
actuaJly  done  in  the  case  of  the  articles  relating  to  the  Trinity,  to  Mary 
as  the  mother  of  God,  to  the  miracles  of  Chnst,  to  the  future  resur- 
rection, and  to  baptism.^  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  same  peofde 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  deceive  their  judges  by  ambiguous  explanations, 
or  some  sort  of  mental  reserve,  yet  understanding,  as  they  did,  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  sermon  on  the  mount  literally,  felt  the  most  anxious  scru- 
ples against  taking  an  oath.    The  perfects  might  be  known  by  the  fact, 


*  Qaoniam  forma  Dei  sant  In  the  epi»-  ns.  They  would  answer  no  further  ques- 
tola  ad  Mogantinenses,  p.  138.  tions,  on  the  f^roand  that  they  would  nut  be 

'  Verbum  Abbreviatnm,  p  200.  forced  to  give  an  account  of  their  faith. 

'  As  in  that  trial  referrea  to  by  Ouibert,  Conceminc^  marriage,  which  the^  certainly 

when,  after  they  had  explained  themselves  condemned,  they  gave  an  ambiguous  ex- 

S^nerally  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  planation.  When  asked  what  they  thought 

ey  were  urged  to  speak  out  more  dis-  of  penance  and  confession,  they  answexwl : 

tinctly,  they  answered :  Propter  Deum  ne  **  For  the  sick,  it  was  enough  if  they  con- 

nos  atieo  profnndc  scrutari  velitis.  fcssed  their  sins  when  they  pleased  to  do  so. 

*  Rainer  says  :  Index  cautus  sit  circa  ta-  As  to  the  duty  of  those  in  nealth  they  had 
les,  quia  sicut  anguilla,  quanto  fortius  strin-  nothine  further  to  say,  since  James  spofct 
gitur,  tanto  fiEu;iliu8  elahitur,  sic  in  omni  only  of  the  sick."  To  the  Question  whether 
responsione  haereticorum  invenies  duplid-  in  addition  to  contrition  oi  heart,  and  oral 
tatem.    L.  c.  t  xxv,  f.  274.  confession,  a  church  satisfaction  was  also 

*  When  the  Catharists  were  examined  required,  they  answered,  James  speaks  only 
before  the  council  at  Lombez  (Lnmbari-  of  confession ;  nor  did  they  wish  to  be  bet- 
ense),  in  South  France,  a.  d.  1165,  they  ter  than  the  apostles  and  add  something  of 
stuck  to  the  principle  in  their  first  answers  their  own,  as  the  bishops  did.  When  upon 
to  the  bishops,  of  acknowledging  no  doc-  this,  the  condemning  sentence  was  passed 
trine  save  what  could  be  proved  from  the  upon  them,  and  their  doctrines,  by  the 
New  Testament ;  and  in  relation  to  particu-  bishops,  they  turned  to  the  assembled  mol- 
lar  doctrines  gave  hidcfinite  and  evasive  titude  and  said :  ^  Listen,  ye  good  people, 
answers.  When,  e.  g.  they  were  asked  to  our  faith  which  we  confess.  But  we 
about  infant  baptism,  they  declared  they  confess  propter  dilectionem  et  gratiam  ves- 
would  say  nothing  further,  but  only  an-  tri"  Whicn  to  be  sure  was  ambiguous,  aa 
swer  from  the  gospels  and  the  epistles,  if  they  expressed  themselves  as  they  did, 
When  asked  about  the  boily  and  blood  of  only  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  multi- 
our  I>ord  in  the  eucharist,  they  answered  tude,  who  were  incapable  of  understanding 
at  first,  as  they  might  properly  do,  from  the  pure  truth.  Which  ambiguity  was  per^ 
their  own  point  of  view,  that  whosoever  haps  remarked  by  a  bishop,  who  therefore 
partook  of  it  worthily  was  blessed,  and  objected  to  them :  "  Vos  non  dicitis,  quod 
whosoever  did  so  unworthily  rendered  him-  propter  gratiam  Domini  dicatis  atque  diet- 
self  liable  to  damnation.  And  then  they  Us  propter  gratiam  populi,"  and  they  then 
added  that  it  could  be  consecrated  by  any  recited  a  confession  in  perfect  accordance 
good  man,  whether  clergyman  or  layman,  with  the  orthodox  faith,  and  which  con- 
which  doubtless  referred  to  their  doctrine  tained  many  things,  therefore,  which  th^ 
of  the  daily  love-feast,  before  explained  by  could  act  honorably  Bay. 
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ttak  ihey  mUier  vtteily  refoiod  to  oonfirm  any  itatommt  bj  aa  otfli, 
or  else  enddayored  to  appease  fheir  oonadenees  by  protaadmg  that 
tfaey  dUd  not  avear  fimn  tiieir  aoals,  bat  oi^J  mediuiioallj  lepeatad  a 
fyna  of  wcMrds  i^r  the  dictation  of  anoUier  peiaoD  J  Wheo,  at  Urn 
eonncil  of  Lombea,  the  Gathariata  had  laid  down  %  oonfiBarioa  fiir  flia 
multitade  altogether  conaonaiit  irith  orthodoij,  and  tbey^ere  leqnnd 
to  coofinn  it  by  oatib,  they  declared  thoY  woud  not  awear  in  any  ease, 
beoauae  it  waa  contraiy  to  the  goapebi  and  to  the  wzitingB  of  Aa 
apoedes.  We  have  already  obseryed  how  aanly  auT  man  who,  fioa 
eoDSoieDtaooa  regard  to  the  words  of  Chriati  dedined  taking  aa  oath, 
nd^^t  M  under  the  auapicion  of  bdng  %  Cathariat  Aa  it  was  now 
thought  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  m  their  aaaertioQa,  and  at 
judgments  of  God,  notinthstanding  that  inflqential  voioea  had  mh 
aounced  against  them,*  had  not,  down  to  the  tlurteenth  oentnry,  been 
finbidden  oj  any  general  law  of  the  church,*— -resort  was  had,  m 
such  doubtml  cases,  to  judgments  of  God,  as  a  meana  of  aniTing  at 
certamfy  respecting  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  suspected  pettons.^ 
Thus  incUviduals  who,  on  no  suflkient  grounds,  had  mcorred  the  sua* 
pioion  of  heresy  mi^bt,  by  the  uncertain  dednoQ  of  such  a  jndginent  of 
God  be  made  to  suffer,  although  innocent.  The  excellent  Peter  Gn- 
tor,  that  warm  opponent  of  jud^ents  of  God,  as  an  matitution  di- 
rectly at  vuriance  with  the  sinnt  of  Christiamtj  and  of  the  diarchy 
TigorouBly  attacks  the  arbitrary  will  and  tynumy  over  eonamenee 
which  charactexised  the  proceedingB  against  the  CathariatB :  ^  The 
pagans,"  says  he,  ^^  used  to  grant  a  Christian  who  would  not  ffw^  m^ 
or  who  had  not  himself  confessed,  a  respite  of  tiurty  days  to  decide 
whether  he  would  or  would  not  offer  to  the  idols.  But  from  him  who 
was  conviDced,  or  who  confessed,  and  then  denied  the  name  of  Christ, 
it  was  only  required  that  he  should  offer  to  the  gods.  Whether  he 
did  80  from  the  heart  was  not  made  a  matter  of  examination.  Why 
does  the  church  now  presume  to  search  men's  hearts,  by  a  judgmei^ 
out  of  her  province  ?  Or  why  should  not  the  legal  respite  be  granted 
to  the  Gatharists  ?  Why  are  they  burnt  at  once  ?"  He  states  that 
honorable  matrons,  who  would  not  abandon  themselves  to  the  pleasures 
of  their  priests,  bad  been  accused  by  them  as  Gatharists,  and  c<rh 
demned  by  a  powerful  lord,  whom  he  describes  as  a  weak  sealot  for 
the  faith ;  while  from  rich  Gatharists  they  were  satisfied  with  extorting 
money.*    Yet  sometimes  human  sympathy  would  triumph  over  fanati- 

*  Ad  Raincr  says,  t.  xxt,  c  ix,  f.  274 :  Ut  rel  frigidae  sea  feiri  candentis  ritnm  ayof- 
fbrmet  sibi  couscientimn,  quod  iion  sit  ju-  libet  GenedictioiiiB  aut  oonMcratioais  ink- 
tans,  sed  taotam  rocitotor  jaramcnti  ja-  pendat 
dicis.  «  The  jadidnm  aquae  frigidae  in  the 

'  Yves  of  Chartres  opposed  them,  be-  above-mentioned  case  in    Goibert  Novi- 

eaose  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  mode  of  gentens.  De  vita  soa,  lib.  iii,  c.  xvi. 

tempting  God,  and  as  forbidden  by  the  *  See  Verbnm  Abbreviatam,  p.  200. 

chnrch  laws.    £p.  74  and  205.  *  liocolis  divitam  Cathuxnmm  emonctis 

'  First,  the  Ltueran  coancil  of  the  year  et  abire  pennissomm.    The  same  person 

1215  forbade  tlie  clergy  at  least  from  taking  cites  the  example  of  a  female  recluse  who 

any  part  in  judgments  of  God,  and  severed  had  fallen  into  bad  repnte  widi  the  people 

|bem  from  all  connection  with  the  church :  by  familiar  intercoarse  with  the  Gatharists, 

Kec  qul>qaam  puT|^ai6oiii  M^^kaft  iui«Q3aa  %a^^diikXtfMi^'m«ie««iUm|[ to  bring  her  fiK)d. 
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cism,  and  the  Gatharists  found  comfort  from  many  who  accused  the 
church  of  cruelty.* 

The  Gatharists  could  show  conclusively  that  persecuting  false  teach- 
ers was  directly  contrary  to  the  essence  of  Ghristianity.  They  refer- 
red, for  example,  to  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  to  show  that 
man  should  not  forestall  the  divine  judgment,  and  anticipate  the  divine 
process  of  separation,  by  a  violent  interference  of  human  will.* 
William  of  Paris,  who  speaks  of  this  as  a  doctrine  sprung  up  in  his 
own  times  from  the  pit  of  hell,  and  contrary  to  divine  law  and  divine 
justice,^  says  against  it,  '^  Gertainly  it  was  not  Ghrist's  intention  that 
the  tares  should  be  spared,  but  only  the  wheat.  He  could  not  mean, 
that  the  tares  should  be  spared  at  the  expense  of  the  wheat,  or  that 
they  should  be  spared,  when  they  could  not  be  without  injury  to  the 
wheat.  Wherever,  then,  the  ungodly  increase  to  the  injury  of  (rod's 
people,  they  must  be  extirpated ;  and  that  by  death,  if  it  cannot  be 
effected  otherwise.  Now  it  is  true  that  they  who,  at  present,  belong 
to  the  tares,  may  be  converted  into  wheat ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  But  that  by  their  means  the  wheat  is  turned  into  tares,  is 
a  matter  of  perfect  certainty ;  for  the  simple  and  ignorant  are  led 
astray  with  incredible  facility  by  the  sly  craft  of  the  heretics.  A  few 
tares  may  easily  choke  a  large  field  of  wheat.  It  is  a  very  rare  and  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  convert  a  heretic ;  but  it  is  a  very  easy  and 
common  thing  to  subvert  the  faithful."^ 

The  intrepidity  and  calmness  with  which  Gatharists  faced  an  excni* 
ciating  death,  might  well  create  an  impression  in  their  favor,  on  those 
who  were  not  altogether  hardened  by  fanaticism.  Their  enemies  had 
no  other  way  of  accounting  for  it,  but  by  ascribing  it  to  the  power  of 
Satan.  A  bishop  of  the  Gatharists,  named  Arnold,  marched  firmly, 
with  several  of  his  believers,  to  the  stake,  simply  asking  that  he  might 
first  have  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  basin  of  water,  doubtiess  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  the  holy  supper  according  to  their  own  mode. 
When  the  fire  seized  them,  he  laid  his  hands  on  them,  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames,  and  said,  '^  Be  of  good  comfort,  my  brethren ;  to-day  we 
shall  be  with  St.  Lawrence."  A  comely  maiden,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  die  with  them,  exciting  compassion,  was  pulled  from  the 
flames.  She  was  promised  that  if  she  would  renounce  the  sect,  she 
should  either  be  sent  to  a  monastery  or  provided  with  a  husband. 
She  seemed  at  first  to  consent ;  but  when  Arnold  was  now  dead,  she 
asked,  "Where  lies  the  seducer?"  and,  pressing  her  hands  to  her 
face,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  body,  and  died  in  the  flames. 

By  the  advice  of  her  confessor,  to  whom  yentur  circa  illos  et  judicant  ecclesiam  da 

she  protested  her  innocence,  she  resolved  nimia  credulitato. 

to  subject  herself  to  the  ordeal  of  the  hot  *  See  Moneta,  lib.  ▼,  c.  xiii,  £  519. 

4B^t  but  it  turned  out  twice  to  her  dis-  '  De  legibus,  c.  i,  f.  26. 

' —     Verbum  Abbreviatum,  p.  200.  <  Difficilem  admodum  et  rarain  vidcmut 

Enmbcrt  de  Romanis,  in  his  baereticorum  conversionem,  faciUimainaa- 

)  machers  of  his  order,  thinks  tern  et  crebram  fidelium  subversionem. 

<moaId  be  had  to  such  impres-  ^  See  Caesar.  Ucistcrbac.  Dist  v,  c  ziz, 

''ons  (ii,  62,  f.  555,  1.  c.) :  f.  138. 

8unt  multi,  qut      iulam  falsa  pietate  mo- 
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The  persecutions  farthered  the  spread  of  the  Catliarists,  who  (rften 
held  their  meetings  in  obscure  retreats,  catacombs,  and  subterranean 
caves.'  During  the  quarrel  of  pope  Gregory  the  Ninth  with  the  em- 
peror Frederic  the  Second,  and  the  absence  of  the  former  from  Borne, 
the  Gatharists  were  enabled  to  spread  their  opinions,  not  onlj  among 
laymen,  but  also  the  clergy  ;  so  that,  as  was  ascertained  by  inquiries 
set  on  foot  in  1231,  many  priests  even  were  infected  with  tiie  heresy, 
and  the  sharpest  measures  had  to  be  employed  in  order  to  stay  it 
Whoever  had  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  heretics,  in  any  place, 
or  of  their  secret  meetings,  and  did  not  give  notice  of  it,  should  b^ 
excommunicated.  Every  layman  was  strictly  forbidden,  on  penalty 
of  the  ban,  to  dispute  publicly  or  privately  on  the  futh.^  Such  was 
their  boldness  that,  in  open  defiance  of  the  church,  thej  proceeded  to 
elect  a  pope  for  themselves,  to  act  as  supreme  head  over  their  scat- 
tered communities.  Such  a  pope  appears  in  South  France,  Nequinta. 
He  held,  in  1167,  a  church-assembly  at  Toulouse,  to  which  crowds  of 
men  and  women  flocked,  to  receive  from  their  pope  the  conaolamentam. 
Many  bishops  of  the  jparty  came  there  also  with  their  clergy.  ^  Kine 
bishops  were  installed,  and  received  ordination  from  the  pope  by  the 
consolamentum.^  As  disputes  existed  among  the  bishops  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  their  dioceses,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  these  boundaries.^  Still  later,  about  a.  d.  1223, 
the  sect  chose  themselves  a  pope  in  their  original  seat,  in  Bulgaria. 
His  name  was  Bartholomew ;  and  he  imitated,  in  all  respects,  the  pope 
of  Rome.  Delegates  of  the  sect  visited  him  from  all  quarters,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  him  on  disputed  matters.  He  began  his  epistles 
as  follows :  Bartholoynaeus,  Bervus  servorum,  sanctaefidei  iV.  iV.  salutem. 
By  invitation  from  a  bishop  of  the  sect,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  vicar, 
in  Carcas3one,  he  made  a  villa  in  that  district  his  residence.^ 

Among  the  sects  of  oriental  origin  belongs,  perhaps,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  the  Pasagii,  or  Pasagini.  It  is  manifest,  from  the 
agreement  of  the  two  accounts  respecting  this  sect,  which  appeared  in 
Italy  towards  and  after  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,'  that  it  sprung 
out  of  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  To  the  confession  of 
Christ  they  united  the  literal  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  except 
sacrifices,  which  ceased  of  course  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
They  revived,  also,  subordinationism  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Christ  they  regarded  only  as  first  among  the  creatures  of  God,  probably . 
the  one  by  whose  instrumentality  he  formed  all  other  creatures.  We 
may  now  ask,  to  what  source  shall  we  look  for  tiie  origin  of  this  mix- 

*  L.  c.  Dist.  V,  c.  xxii,  f.  142.  •  Matthew  of  Paris,  at  the  rear  1223,  in 

*  Ravnaldi  Annales,  f.  1231.  N.  13,  etc.     the  ubove-cited  edition,  f.  267, 'mentions,  as 
'  Epiacopi  cum  consilio  suo,  as  is  said.       a  document  in  evidence  of  what  is  here  said, 

*  Accordingly,  it  is  said  of  such  an  one :    a  letter  of  the  papal  legate  to  the  archbishop 
Accepit  consolamcntum  et  ordinem  episco-    of  Rouen. 

pi,  ut  esset  cpiscopus  ecclesiae  Tholosanae.         ^  Of  Bonacursus :  De  vita  haereticorura 

'  Divisores  ecclesiarum.  The  acts  of  this  in  the  Spicileg.  of  D'Acherv,  t.  i,  f  212, 

council,  in  the  Histoire  des  Dues,  Marquis  and  of  a  G.  of  Bergamo,  in  Muratori  aotiq. 

et  Corate  de  Nurbonne,  par  Ic  Sieur  Besse.  Ital.  mcdii  aevi,  t.  v,  f.  151. 
Paris,  1660,  p.  4ft;i. 
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tare  ?i  As  multitades  of  Jews  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  and 
these,  though  oppressed  and  persecuted  in  various  ways,  yet  oftentimes 
arose  by  means  of  their  wealth  to  great  influence,  creating  friends  by 
their  money  among  the  great  and  ftiighty  by  whom  they  were  protected, 
and  as  we  may  elsewhere  observe  many  indications  of  an  influence 
exerted  by  Jews  upon  the  convictions  of  those  Christians  with  whom 
they  frequently  associated,'  it  is  not  inconceivable,  that  some  such 
influence  of  habitual  intercourse  with  Jews,  may  have  given  rise  to  a 
sect  blending  Judaism  with  Christianity,  and  which  may  thus  have  had 
a  purely  domestic  origin  in  the  West  itself.  Lucas,  bishop  of  Tuy, 
looked  upon  it  as  an  adroit  contrivance  of  the  heretics,  that  they  sul>- 
mitted  to  circumcision,  pretended  to  be  Jews,  under  this  mask  promal* 
gated  their  opinions,  and  so  easily  found  protection  and  a  hearing 
from  the  patrons  and  friends  of  iiie  Jews.^  But  what  can  be  more 
improbable  than  that  men  who  were  not  themselves  Jews,  especially 
that  Catharists,  the  class  of  heretics  evidently  here  meant,  those  ene- 
mies of  Judaism,  should  subject  themselves  to  that  detested  rite  of 
circumcision,  instituted,  according  to  their  opinion,  by  the  evil  principle ; 
should  pretend  to  be  Jews,  in  order  to  secure  such  outward  objects, 
for  the  securing  of  which  this  was  by  no  means  the  best  course  ;  for  if 
on  the  one  hand  they  might,  under  this  mask,  more  easily  find  protec- 
tion and  a  hearing  from  some,  yet  on  the  other  hand  they  would  disgust 
still  greater  numbers,  over  whom,  by  other  means,  they  might  have 
succeeded  in  exerting  an  influence.  The  matter  of  fact,  which  must 
be  separated  from  the  subjective  reflections  of  the  reporter,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  regard  as  simply  this :  that  there  was  an  heretical 
tendency,  leaning  to  .the  side  of  Judaism  ;  which  leaning,  however, 
was  wrongly  supposed  to  be  hypocritically  put  on  for  the  purpose  of 
compassing  certain  ends.  The  name  of  this  sect  reminds  one  of  the 
word  pasagium  (passage),  which  signifies  a  tour,  and  was  very  coin- 
monly  employed  to  denote  pilgrimages  to  the  East,  to  the  holy  sepulchre, 
—  crusades.  May  not  this  word,  then,  be  regarded  as  an  index, 
pointing  to  the  origin  of  the  sect  as  one  that  came  from  the  East, 
mtimating  that  it  grew  out  of  the  intercourse  with  Palestine  ?  May 
we  not  suppose  that  from  very  ancient  times  a  party  of  JudaiziiM^ 
Christians  had  survived,  of  which  this  sect  must  be  regarded  as  an  ofr 
shoot  ?  The  way  in  which  they  expressed  themselves  concerning  Christ 
as  being  the  firstborn  of  creation,  would  point  also,  more  directly,  at 

'  Over  which  Lacas  Tadcn^is  laments,  Jews  who  had  embraced  Christianity  had 

lib.  iii,  c.  iii :  Aadiunt  saecali  princeps  et  turned    back    again  to   Judaism,   Temm 

jndices  arbiom  doctrinam  haeresiom  a  Ja«  etiam  qoam  pluriroi  Christiani,  veritateoi 

daeis,  qaos  familiares  sibi  annamerant  et  catholicae  tidei  abnegantcs,  so  damnabiliter 

amicos.    Si  aiiquis,  dactos  zelo  legis  Dei,  ad  Judaicnm  ritum  transtnlemnt. 
aliquem  horum  exasperavit,  panitur  qaasi        '  Haeretici  qaadam  excogitata  malitia 

qni  tangit  papillam  ocoli  judicis  civiutis.  pleramqae  circumcidantur  et  sab  specie 

*  See  the  above-cited  examples,  where  Jadaeorum    quasi    gratia    disputandi   ad 

we  were  speaking  of  the  abbot  Uuibert  and  Christianos  veniunt  et  haereticas  quaetti- 

the  fall  or  pope  Nicholas  the  Third,  of  the  ones  proponunt.  Liberius  tanquam  Judaei 

year   1288,  in  which  he   alleges,   which  haereses  seminant,  qui  primo  vcrbum  hae- 

admits  of  being  easily  explained  from  the  resis  dicere  non  andebant  Lib.  iii,  c.  iii. 
kind  of  converi»iojis,  that  not  only  many 
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the  connection  of  their  doctrine  with  some  older  Jewish  fheology,  thu 
at  that  later  purely  Western  origm. 

The  impulse  given  by  oriental  Dualism  had  contributed,  it  is  true, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  call  forth  a  reaction  of  the  Christian  OMiscioiis- 
ness,  longing  after  liberty,  agiunst  the  churchly  theocratic  system; 
yet  this  was  not  the  only  cause  by  which  such  appearances  were  pro- 
duced. That  secularisation  of  the  church,  that  confusion  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  elements  in  its  forms  and  doctnnes,  could  not  fail,  of  itself^ 
to  arouse  the  oppodtion  of  a  Christian  consciousness,  repelling  tius 
foreign  matter ;  an  opposition  which  was  not  to  be  kept  under  by  any 
force,  but  which  must  continually  break  forth  with  increasing  strength, 
till,  with  the  fulness  of  time,  it  reached  its  triumph  in  the  Reformation. 
As  the  progressive  development  of  the  church,  proceeding  on  the 
foundation  of  futh  in  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour,  pressed  onwards  to 
the  Reformation,  many  kindred  appearances  would  precede  it.  Those 
sects  of  oriental  origin  were  but  transient  appearances,  leaving  behind 
fhem  no  after-effects  of  their  own  particular  form.  What  conturaed  to 
operate  longer  than  themselves,  was  the  opposition  they  set  at  woik; 
which,  however,  cast  aside  the  oriental  and  Dualistic  element,  and 
started  on  other  principles.  Of  the  Catharists,  we  afterwards  meet 
with  no  further  traces ;  but  that  reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness, 
of  which  we  spoke,  was  continually  exlubiting  itself  in  other  forms,  till 
it  obtained  a  more  durable  shape  m  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses.  Van* 
ous  influences  cooperated  to  produce  such  reactions.  We  saw  how  the 
reforming  bent  of  the  Hildebrandian  epoch  invited  the  laity  to  rise 
against  a  corrupt  clergy.  The  pope  himself  took  the  lead  in  a  move- 
ment of  popular  reform.  And  we  saw  how,  after  the  first  impulse  bad 
been  given,  it  might  lead  farther  than  was  intended.  The  name  Pata- 
renes,  which,  signifying  in  the  first  place  a  union  of  the  people  against 
the  corrupt  clergy,  passed  over  into  an  appellation  of  the  Catharists, 
may  serve  as  an  illustration.  Thus  arose  separatist  tendencies.  The 
laity  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  corrupt  clergy.  Such  people, 
they  thought,  were  unfitted  to  perform  any  sacramental  act.  From 
these  beginnings  it  was  easy  to  proceed  further,  to  declare  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  corrupt  church,  generally,  null  and  void.  In  laymen,  would 
be  awakened  the  consciousness  of  the  universal  priesthood,  and  they 
would  soon  consider  themselves  capable  of  administering  the  sacraments 
to  one  another.^  There  needed  but  a  man  of  some  power  over  the 
minds  of  others,  and  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  to  furnish  a  centre  for 
the  revolutionary  movement,  and,  by  the  intermingling  of  savage  pas- 
sion and  fanaticism,  the  most  violent  scenes  might  have  been  witnessed. 
Thus  that  wild  demagogue  Tanchelm,  of  whom  to  be  sure  we  know 
nothing  except  from  the  reports  of  embittered  opponents,^  placed  liim- 

'  Thus  bishop  Yves  of  Chartres  must  briter    accipicntibua   ministrare.     Ep.  61 

maintuin   the  ncccHsary  recojj:nition  of  a  Ed.  PariB,  1610. 

special  priesthood  against  such  as  supposed  '  See  NorI)ert*8  life,  c.  xiii,  Jan.  t.  i.  f  843, 
qaa.s('unf}ue  personas,  etiam  sacrum  ordi-  and  the  letter  of  the  ehanh  of  Utrecht  to 
sem  non  halientes,  verba  dominica  profe-  the  bishop  Frederic  of  Cologrnc,  first  pub- 
ic*, nacramenia  aXlana  cx,  ca^vi^t^  ^*cW  \y^^^  V>n  ^V«k&ua«.  Tcngnaj;©!,  ColomM, 
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aelf  at  ihe  head  of  a  separatistio  popnlar  moyen^nt  of  tlus  kind  in 
Flanders.  As  he  undertook  to  yiait  Rome,  we  may  oertainly  infer 
that  he  was  not  following  oat  any  wholly  anti-churchly  direction,  but 
was  hoping,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal  agunst  the  unchaste  clerg?t 
to  find  some  support  in  the  Hildebrandian  system  at  Rome.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  came  the  ideas  put  mto  circulation  by  the  disputes 
about  mvestiture,  those  ideas  which,  in  oppoation  to  the  earthly  ^orr 
of  the  church,  favored  the  copying  aifter  the  apostolical  life  in  evangel* 
ical  poverty,  which  sometimes  altied  themselves  with  existing  customt 
in  various  forms  of  the  monastic  life,  sometimes  rose  in  resistance  to 
the  church  herself.  Thus  we  find  in  many  districts,  indications  of' 
societies  of  the  so-called  apostolicals,  who  were  for  bringing  back  the 
apostolical  simplicity  of  the  church,  and  whom  we  must  t&e  care  to 
distinguish  firom  the  Gatharists,  with  which  sect,  owing  to  many  points 
of  resemblance,  they  might  easily  be  confounded. 

When  the  provost  Everwin  of  Steinfeld  drew  up  his  report  to  abbol 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  of  the  eects  in  the  territory  of  Cologne,  be 
expressly  distbguished  from  the  Gatharists  another  party,  which 
Jffobably,  although  agreeing  witii  them  m  opposing  the  Gath<^  ' 
ehuroh,  yet  differed  from  them  by  their  more  biblical  tendency,  bj 
combating  Dualism,  Gnosticism,  etc.,  and  it  was  just  the  dispatai 
between  these  two  anti- church  parties  which  had  drawn  upon  than  tht 
attention  of  tiieir  common  opponent.^  The  woridly  and  corrupt  churehi 
tliey  taught,  had  lost  the  power  of  admbistering  the  sacraments ;  th* 
successors  of  Peter  had  forfeited  their  tide  to  the  spiritual  authori^ 
conferred  upon  them,  because  they  had  not  followed  him  in  a  life  con- 
secrated  to  God.  Baptism  in  the  church  was  the  only  rite  they  would 
still  acknowledge,  and  they  acknowledged  this  because,  whoever  midil 
admmister  the  rite,  it  was  still  Ghrist  tiiat  baptiied.  As  then  they  did 
not  substitute  the  cons<damentam  in  the  place  of  baptism,  they  were 
by  this  circumstance  alone  sufficientiy  distbguished  from  the  Gathn- 
nsts.  Yet  infant  baptism  they  opposed  as  a  non-apostolic  institution* 
So  too  they  were  very  far  fit>m  rejecting,  with  tne  Gatharists,  tibe 
institution  of  marriage,  which  they  recognized  as  a  holy  estate  insti- 
tnted  by  Gt)d.  But  they  reckoned  it  to  the  sacredness  of  marriage 
that  it  should  only  be  contracted  between  parties  who  had  never  beea 
married  before,  as  being  an  bdissoluble  ccmnection.  What  God  had 
jobed  together,  no  man  should  put  asunder.  They  rejected  the  bter- 
cession  of  sidnts,  denied  the  necessity  of  fiastbg  and  q{  ecclesiastical 
satisfactions  for  sins.  Neither  the  mnner  nor  the  righteous  man  needed 
it ;  for  if  the  onner  did  but  sigh  after  Gkxl,  his  sins  would  be  forgiven 
lum.    They  would  recognize  no  ordinance  but  such  as  had  proceeded 


werp  waf  the  b«d  management  of  the  *  Everwin,  after  having  described  the 
dbnrch ;  lor  it  is  stated,  in  the  above  life,,  Gatharists,  says :  Sunt  item  alii  haeretid 
diat  the  whole  large  diooete  was  governed  anidam  in  terra  nostra,  omnino  ab  istli 
bj  a  priest,  who  gave  himself  bat  uttleoofi-  aiscordantes,  per  qoomm  mntoalii  dis- 
cern about  the  m>ck,  and  was  scorned  bj  cordiam  et  contentionem  ntrique  nobis  sonl 
^  people  on  account  of  his  nnlawfui  ii^>  detecti    Mabillon,  Analecta,  t  iii,  p. 
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ftcm  ibe  imtitaiMi  rf  Chrirt  and  tiie  a^oriM;  all  daa  (key  deduii 
to  be  0aperstitioiL  They  oombated  tbe  dootrioe  of  pmgiitorjr,  aitti* 
tttnbg  ibit  wbe&  aooli  dtpaited  fipom  Uiii  Ufe,  tteir  areriaflliBg  dnliiir 
^ras  already  decided ;  bcoioe  they  wen  op|xiBed  to  all  pnyon  aaH 
ether  worka  for  the  lepoae  of  depiurted  aoohk 
.  Neither  do  we  perceive  in  another  aeet  wUoh  made  ito  ammaraaei 
aboat  this  time  in  the  department  of  Perigaenz,^  in  South  Eranee,  the 
least  si^  <^  any  peeoliaritjr  <^  the  Ga&iiila ;  though  we  aee  ettsr 
necnliantiee  still  more  ftnafacal.  They  were  fiv  fidlowing  the  aiMillfli 
m  a  total  renunciation  of  all  earthly  goods.  They  ahatainea  fiom 
meat,  and  drank  Yorjr  little  wine.  Opiwaitioo  to  the  masa,  which  wis 
eommon  to  all  the  anti-churcbly  tendenoea,  seema  tohava  been  earned 
by  them  to  the  extreme  of  rejecting  the  Lord's  anpper  altogethsr. 
nft^  oombated  all  Teneratioa  of  the  croas  and  cf  the  imagas  d 
Chnst  as  idolatry.  The  Sequent  bowing  of  the  knee,  a  oostom  whidi 
we  find  asdibea  to  tiiem,  wmild  not  warrant  the  inference  that  tfa^ 
ware  a  branch  of  the  Catharists,  bat  should  be  renided,  uobahly^as 
snnply  a  mark  of  the  Fietistic  element*  One  of  tiMir.  doynlog^  is 
cited,  which  shows  that,  contraiy  to  the  Dualismef  the  Oattiaristo,  thsy 
acknowledged  God  as  the  creator  of  all  thingk  Aa  ibey  adapted  m 
idea  of  evangelical  poverty  whidi  was  Rroimded  in  the  refigjms  spidk 
ef  the  times,  as  nmw  truth  lay  at  the  bottom  of  their  attMkaontka 
dominant  church,  and  as  they  often  Sff^ealed  to  Scripture,  tiiey  ai^ 
find  acceptance  with  many ;  and  it  is  reoorted  that  not  imly  peopto  «E 
laak  left  their  possessions  and  joinea  Ihem,  bok  also  ckmrnea^ 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  were  among  their  adherents.*  Au  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  characteristic  fact,  that  the  rudest  and  most  unlettered 
peasant  who  joined  their  sect,  would  in  loss  than  ei|^t  days  gain  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  could  not  be  foiled  in 
argument  by  any  man.  They  were  accused  of  practising  necro* 
qmncy. 

Sometimes  such  tendencies  proceeded  firom  the  midst  of  the  peo(de, 
without  being  connected  with  any  individual  of  note.  Althou^  some 
individual  may  have  given  the  first  impulse,  yet  afterwards  he  retired 
into  the  general  mass.  Sometimes  it  was  individuab  who  constituted 
from  the  beginning  the  central  point  of  such  a  reformatory  movement. 
While  some  stood  forth,  who  had  been  awakened  within  the  body  of 
the  clergy,  and,  seized  with  indignation  at  the  depraved  members  of 
their  order,  felt  themselves  impelled  to  travel  about  as  preachers  of 
repentance  in  the  sense  of  the  church,  there  were  others,  in  whose  case 
the  awakening  seems  rather  to  have  proceeded  from  the  spirit  whidi 
breathed  on  them  from  tiie  Bible  than  from  the  general  spirit  of  the 
church,  and  vfhose  labors  as  reformatory  preachers  of  repentance  were 
chiefly  guided  and  determined  by  that  circumstance.  These  latter 
were  not  onlv  zealous  against  practical  corruptions,  but,  as  they  had 
been  led  by  their  study  of  the  J^ible  to  perceive  an  element  foreign  to 
"lible  Christianity  in  the  church  as  it  then  was,  many  things  &lac  in 

Liim.     *  ^«ft  tkA  tt^tx^  i3cA  mook  HnOwct^ia MftbiUoOi  L c:  p.  4S7. 
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its  doctrines  and  its  rites,  felt  themselves  impelled  to  attack  thtf 
corrupt  church  herself  on  this  particular  side,  and  to  stand  forth  not 
barely  as  reformers  of  life,  but  also  of  doctrine.  Frequently,  however, 
the  prudence  of  such  men  did  not  come  up  to  the  measure  of  their 
zeal.  In  combating  one  error,  they  often  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  in  what  they  attacked  as  fake,  they  had  no  skill  to  discern  the 
particle  of  truth  at  the  bottom.  They  went  too  far  on  the  side  of 
negation  ;  and  to  their  polemics  a^inst  the  unauthenticated  mysteries 
of  church  doctrine,  a  one-sided  negative  and  subjective  tendency 
might  easily  attach  itself. 

One  of  the  first  among  these  reformers  was  the  priest  Peter  of  Brtus, 
who  appeared,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  or  m  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  South  France.^  It  is  certain  that  he  rejected 
the  authority  of  tibe  church  and  of  the  great  teachers,  to  whom  it  was 
eustomary  to  appeal,  and  would  recognize  nothing  as  obligatory  on 
fidth,  but  what  could  be  proved  from  the  Bible.  But  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  he  attributed  this  authority  to  the  whole  Bible ; 
whether  he  did  not  make  a  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Test* 
ament ;  whether  he  attributed  equal  authority  even  to  the  entire  New 
Testament;  whether  he  did  not  make  a  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  gospels  and  the  epistles ;  whether  he  ascribed  an  alto* 
gether  decisive  force  to  anything  except  that  which  Christ  had  taught 
with  his  own  words.  The  last  is  repeatedly  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  if 
he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  supper  as  valid 
for  all  times  of  the  church,  and  denied  the  ngnificance  of  the  redemp^ 
tive  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  charge  might  seem  to  be  well  grounded. 
The  biblical  Protestant  element  would  in  this  case  have  passed  over 
into  a  rationalistic,  critical  one.  Still,  what  is  stud  on  this  point  is  too 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  to  afford  any  ground  for  a  safe  conclusion  ;• 
and  so  the  venerable  abbot  Peter  of  Cluny,  with  a  reservation  of  judg- 
ment which  does  him  honor,  declines  expressing  any  opinion  here,  lesi 
he  might  bring  a  false  charge  upon  the  man  after  Ins  death.'  He  was 
an  opponent  of  infant  baptism,  since  he  regarded  personal  faith  as  a 
necessary  condition  for  true  baptism,  and  denied  the  benefit  in  this 
case  of  another's  fSuth.  As  he  could  not  allow,  according  to  this,  any 
validity  whatever  to  infant  baptism,  he  must  consequently  rebaptizOi 
or  bestow  true  baptism  for  the  first  time  on  those  who  joined  his  party. 
The  followers  of  Peter  of  Bruis  refused  to  be  called  Anabaptists,  a 
name  given  to  them  for  the  reason  just  mentioned :  because  the  only 
baptism,  they  said,  which  tiiey  could  regard  as  the  true  one,  was  a 

*  We  can  very  nearly  calculate  the  time,  vel  apostolis  adqaiescant  Hoc  ideo  dico^ 
if  we  put  togetner  the  two  facts,  that  ho  quoniam  nee  ipsi  Christo  rel  prophetis  aat 
labored  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  apostolis  ipsiqae  majestati  Tetcris  ac  nori 
and  that  Abelard,  m  his  Introdaction  to  testament!  vos  ex  toto  credere  fama  Tnl« 
Theology,  written  before  the  year  1121,  gavtt  Sed  quia  fallaci  nimorum  monstro 
speaks  of  him  as  a  person  deceased.  See  non  facile  assensam  praebere  dcbco,  max- 
Opp.  p.  1066.  ime    cam    qaidam   vos    totum    diviDam 

*  The  words  are  in  his  letter  in  refutation  canonem  abjecisse  affirmant,  alii  qoaedam 
of    the    Fetrobrusians  :    Videndam    est,  ex  ipso  vos  snscepisse  ooaHtajg^^jadptn 
Qtram  hi,  qui  tantis  orbia  terramm  magia-  vos  de  incertis  nolob 
tiia  non  cradanfi,  saltern  Christo,  prophetif 


(06  ncotot 

baptism  mited  irHii  knowledge  and  fidl^ 

Ui  nns.^    The  muB^  ilie  pretenmi  of  tiht  priesto  fliat  ttiay  eooU 

fcoduce  Chiisi'a  body  and  repeat  fak  eaerifiee,  Peter  of  Brui  loobd 

yA  as  tlie  grand  means  far  upholding  and  {Promoting  the  donmaiii 
the  priesdiood ;  this  doetrine,  liieremre»  ne  fehementty  attMfcei 
Bat  tiiis  v^emenee  earned  him  so  far  fait  lie  was  wilEng  to  XgpBum 
with  the  oelebration  of  the  enoharist  altogetfier.  TiangnagB  like  flii, 
was  spdcen,  if  not  by  himself^  at  least  Irf  one  of  his  aahoents:  ^  0 
tt  peoi^e,  do  not  beueye  those  fidae  gtnaes,  the  bishops  and  priests; 
,Knr  they  deodre  joa :  asinsomanyolfaer  tfaiiigi,so  atsoinfliaaerfiss 
ef  the  sitar,  when  they  fideely  pretend  fail  tiiaTmakd  tibe  bbdrof 
Christ,  and  preeent  it  to  joa  for  the  sslfafan  ofyonr  ■sools.  Thqr 
pronounce  an  absolate  fidsehood ;  far  the  body  of  Cwist  was  made  bik 
teoe  by  Christ  hunself  befare  lus  pasrion  at  the  last  sapper,  and  was 
^ren  bat  onoe,  at  that  faM,  to  Us  dtsoides."  It  u  difisoit  to 
inderstsnd  exactly  what  is  meant  by  fas  isbgaage.  The  nqhit 
iriew  would  be  to  soppose  fait  he  meant  to  say,  Cbist  had  ofaaemi 
fas  sapper  bat  onoe,  as  n  partmg  meal,  and  it  was  not  to  ba-repeassd 
itaU.  BatifweholdeksdytothewordsyAeraotaaUjaxpresathst 
Christ  cUd  then  distnbate  his  body  to  his  disciplssin  the  mpar  asMS. 
We  mast  m  this  case  sappose  that  Peter  of  Bnris  beEerod  it  nemssmiy 
to  follow  here  die  Hlenu  meanmg  of  flie  wordsi  in  wtoob  tUs  fat 
seemed  to  him  to  be  expressed,  imd  wss  satisfad,  if  he  only  needsd 
not  concede  to  the  charch,  that  she  st31  eontinned  to  exareise  this 
power  of  prodoomg  the  body  of  Christ;  yet  it  may  be  qosefaneii 
whether  these  worcb  reaUy  present  the  exact  opinion  of  tiie  man.  His 
seal  agfunst  the  veneration  paid  to  the  cross,  led  him  to  say,  that  fa 
instrument  with  which  Christ  was  so  cruelly  put  to  death,  was  so  fa 
from  desierving  reverence  that  it  should  ratlier  oe  abased  and  destroyed 
in  every  way  to  avenge  his  suflferings  and  death.  To  what  oatbrak 
of  rude  passion,  doing  outrage  to  the  religious  feelings  <^  others,  a 
negative  fanaticism  cf  this  sort  was  capable  of  leading  men,  is  illos^ 
trated  by  a  remarkable  example.  On  one  Grood-Friday,  the  Petro- 
brusians  got  together  a  great  multitude  of  people,  collected  all  fa 
crosses  which  they  could  lay  hold  of,  and  made  a  large  bonfire  of  than, 
at  which,  in  contempt  of  me  church  laws,  they  cooked  meat,  which 
was  distributed  to  all  present.  It  may  be  donbted,  aocordin^y, 
whether  Peter  of  Bruis  recognized  the  agnificance  which  Christ's 
redemptive  sufferings  possess  for  the  Christian  consciousness ;  whether 
the  very  fact  that  this  was  a  thing  so  foreign  to  his  mind  soffid^itly 
accounts  for  the  violence  of  his  language,  or  whether  the  heat  of 

Clemical  opposition  may  not  have  1m  him  to  say  what  he  would  not 
ve  said  in  a  calmer  mood  of  mind.  1^  leal  against  tiie  external- 
inng  spirit  of  the  dominant  church  prevented  him  from  allowing  that 
respect  which  is  due  to  the  necessary  connection  between  the  internal 

Km  vero,  taid  thej,  tempofl  ooa-  Imponttii,  rebaptlmniit,  ted  bapdaunaa, 
ftm  fidei  expectamos,  et  bominem,  qoia  nonquam  baptixatos  dioendus  est,  qui 
^  [Ham  Deum  Bu\im  iigDMoaft  fX  xbl  HugrtwarK  t^po  peocats  laTaBtar,  Joom  mm 
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and  the  external  m  mien's  reli^ous  natare.  He  required  the  destroe- 
lion  of  churches  especiallj  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  (jod.  ^'  Ood 
ma^  be  worshipped  just  as  well  in  the  shop  and  on  the  market-place, 
as  m  the  church.  Uod  hears  wherever  he  is  called  upon,  and  listens 
to  the  worthy  suppliant,  whether  he  prays  before  an  altar  or  in  a  stall," 
On  the  same  principle,  church  psalmody  was  rejected.  ^^God  is 
mocked  by  such  service ;  he  to  whom  pious  feeling  is  alone  accept- 
able, is  neither  brought  near  by  loud  vociferation  nor  soothed  uj 
musical  melodies."  He  rejected  praver,  offerings,  alms  for  md 
departed,  maintaining  ^^  that  all  depends  on  a  man's  conduct  during 
his  life  on  earth  ;  this  decides  his  destiny.  Nothing  that  is  done  for 
him  after  he  is  dead  can  be  of  any  use  to  him."  For  twenty  years. 
Peter  of  Bruis  had  labored  as  a  preacher  in  South  France,  when  seized 
by  an  infuriated  mob  at  St.  Gilles,  in  Languedoc,  he  was  hurried 
away  to  the  stake.  But  as  his  doctrines  still  continued  after  his 
death  to  have  an  influence  in  many  districts,  particularly  around 
Gascoigne,  —  a  &ct  which  the  venerable  abbot  Peter  was  forced  to 
learn  while  on  a  tour  in  tiiose  parts,  *— -  the  latter  composed  a  book  in 
refutation  of  them,  which  he  sent  to  the  bishops  of  the  re^on,  inviting 
them  at  the  same  time  to  use  their  personal  influence  in  suppresmng 
the  heresy.  "  It  was  thehr  business,"  he  wrote  them,  **  by  preaching, 
to  drive  the  sect  from  those  spots  where  they  flattered  themselves  they 
had  found  a  hiding-place,  ana,  if  necessary,  to  call  in  to  their  aid  the 
weapons  of  the  laity.  But  as  it  became  Christian  charity  to  lalxnr 
more  for  their  convernon  than  for  their  extirpation,  authorities  should 
be  brought  before  them,  and  arguments  of  reason  employed,  so  as  to 
force  these  people,  if  they  avowed  themselves  Christians,  to  bow  to 
authority,  and,  if  they  wished  to  be  conadered  men,  to  bow  to 
reason."* 

When  Peter  the  Venerable  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the 
bishops  of  South  France  to  suppress  the  Petrobmrians,  another  man 
had  ah?eady  started  up,  as  Peter  himself  testifies,  who  agreed,  if  not 
in  every  particular  doctrine,  yet  in  his  reformatory  bent,  with  Peter 
of  Bruis ;  an  individual  by  whose  means  the  anti-church  tendency 
which  had  proceeded  from  the  latter  was  revived  after  his  death,  and 
received  a  new  impulse.  Henry,  a  monk  of  Cluny,  and  a  deacon^ 
came  from  Switzeriand.  Whether  it  was  by  an  impulse  of  his  own, 
that,  disgusted  with  the  common  pursuits  of  the  world,  and  touched 
with  Ugher  aspirations,  he  retired  to  the  monastery,  or  whether  he 
was  presented  to  it  by  his  parents  in  his  infancy,  is  not  known.  But 
certain  it  is  that  the  auiet  of  the  contemplative  life  did  not  satisfy  this 
ardent  young  man.  Ue  felt  himself  impelled  to  seek  a  life  of  practical 
activity.  He  had  derived  lus  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  fSuth  from 
the  New  Testament  more  than  bom  the  writings  of  the  &thers  and  of 
the  theologians  of  his  time.  The  ideal  of  the  apostolic  labors  stimu- 
lated him  to  imitation.    £Gs  heart  was  inflamed  with  a  glowmg  seal 

>  Ut,  Bi   Christiani   pennaaere  voUmt,  aactoritati,  li  hominei,  rationi  cedora  mmt 
pallmifr. 
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of  charity  to  look  afUrr  {he  refij^oos  needs  of  flie  peofile.  eiOier  tohDy 
neglectea  or  else  led  aetnty  by  a  worOleee  clei|Qr.  Aa  •  pteaeher 
of  repentance  he  sallied  rorth,  vhich  al  fhal  tune  was  no  nnnsoil 
tiimg,  in  the  dress  of  a  monk,  and  barefixit  Aooordinff  to  tibe  eortoai 
of  such  itinerant  preachers  of  repentanoe,  he  took  np  ma  reridenoe  m 
the  houses  of  the  dtisens  or  countrymen  to  whom  ne  preached,  and 
ms  contented  with  any  fkre  that  was  set  befi>re  lum.>  So  fiur  sb 
we  know,  he  first  appeared  as  a  preacher  of  repentanoe  in  the  city 
of  Lausanne.*  From  thence  he  betook  himself  to  Frnnoe.  PerMoi 
fike-minded  joined  him ;  and  an  apostolical  sodeif  was  fivmed  under 
his  direction.  His  oompanions  went  before  him,  bearing,  as  a  aymbol 
of  the  preacher  of  repentance,  the  banner  of  the  erooi,  inntinginen  to 
Mow  the  cross  of  Christ,— a  &ct  wUch  plainly  shows,  that,  in  lus 
estimation  of  this  sacred  emblem,  he  was  &r  fiom  agreeipg  with  Peter 
tt  Bruis.  At  first,  he  only  preached  repentance,  denoonring  ttat 
aham  Christianity  which  did  not  prove  ito  genuineness  by  the  fimts  of 
good  living,  and  warning  against  the  prevalent  vioea.  TUs  led  hha 
next  to  warn  men  agamst  their  fidse  guides,  the  worOiless  deigy, 
whose  example  and  teacUng  did  more  to  prMnote  wickedness  than  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  He  contrasted  the  clergy  as  they  actoaDv  wars 
with  what  they  oudlit  to  be;  he  attackecTthmr  vices,  paiteulaih 
fheir  unchastity.    He  was  a  sealot  fiur  tiie  observaaoe  rf  the  laws  of 


eelibacy,  and  appeared  m  thia  respect,  fike  otiier  monks,  a  promolor 
of  the  ifildebrandian  reformation.  It  was  probably  hb  nractical,  res^ 
less  activity,  and  the  oppojtition  vrinch  he  met  with  oo  ue  part  of  tte 

higher  clergy,  which  led  him  to  proceed  further,  and,  as  he  traced  tiie 
cau8o  of  the  corruption  to  a  deviation  from  the  primitive  apostofical 
teaching,  to  attack  errors  in  doctrine.  He  must  have  possessed  ex- 
traordinary power  as  a  speaker,  and  this  power  was  bacKed  up  by  his 
strict  mode  of  living.  Many  men  and  women  were  awakened  by  him 
to  repentance,  brought  to  confess  their  nns,  and  to  renounce  them. 
It  was  said,  a  heart  of  stone  must  have  melted  under  his  preaching. 
The  people  were  struck  under  such  conviction  by  his  sermons,  whidi 
seemed  to  lay  open  to  them  their  inmost  hearts,  that  they  attributed 
to  him  a  sort  of  prophetic  gift,  by  virtue  of  which  he  could  look  into 
the  very  souls  of  men. 

On  Ash- Wednesday  of  the  year  1116,  two  of  Henry's  spiritual 
society  arrived  with  the  banner  of  the  cross  at  the  city  of  Mans ;  they 
came  to  inquire  whether  their  master  might  visit  the  city  as  a  preacher 
of  repentance  during  the  season  of  Lent.    The  people  who  haa  already 

^  What  Bernard  (ep.  241)  tajs  to  hiB  he  wandered 'about  without  a  home.    To 

disadvantage,  bears  no  impress  whatever  obtain  a  livelihood,  bcins  a  UieratuM^  he  re- 

of  a  report  founded  on  facts,  hot  seems  aorted  to  preaching,  and  made  a  tnde  of 

much  rather  like  the  fklse  conclosions  of  a  St    What  he  coala  obtain  more  than  waa 

polemical  sophistrv  set  forth  as  facts,  which  neceasanr  for  his  own  support  fit>m  the  sim- 

might  be  suKtained  perhaps  bj  fulse  rumors  pie-minded,  he  squandered  awaj  in  gam- 

easily  set  aHoat  agamst  one  stigmatized  as  bling,  or  things  stUl  worse.    The  onlj  reli- 

A  heretic.    Owing  to  the  disgrace  in  which  able  fact  oat  of  ail  this  is  what  haa  been 

ks  had  ihyolved  mmwVf  Vk^  \ua  w\c>uA.  \Vi^  )iMMaef\  Vd  ^JbA  test. 

forced  to  \ea>Y«  Yua  na&t«  coosnrj^      ^^bMb^dBAiawyt^^daJlTn^Rie^^ 
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heard  so  much  of  him,  were  now  anidouslj  expecting  the  time  when 
he  would  make  his  personal  appearance.  The  bishop  of  the  city  at 
that  time,  Hildebert,  a  pupil  of  Berengar  of  Tours,  one  of  the  more 
discreet  and  pious  bishops,  received  the  two  messengers  in  a  verj 
friendly  manner,  and  as  Henry  was  not  known  as  yet  to  be  guilty  of 
any  heresy,  as  only  his  mighty  influence  on  the  people  was  everywhere 
extolled,  the  bishop  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  preacher 
like  him  for  his  people  during  the  Lent.  And  being  then  about  to 
start  on  a  journey  to  Rome,  he  gave  directions  to  his  archdeacon  that 
he  should  allow  Henry  to  preach  without  molestation.  The  latter 
soon  won  the  same  great  influence  here  as  he  had  done  everywhere 
else.  Among  the  clergy  themselves  there  was  a  division.  The  higher 
clergy  were  prejudiced  against  him  on  account  of  his  method  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  the  younger  clergy  of  the  lower  class,  who  were  less  tied  to 
the  church  system,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Henry's  mvectives, 
could  not  resist  the  impression  of  his  discourses,  and  the  seed  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  scattered  among  them,  contmued  to  spring  up  for 
a  long  time  after  him.  They  became  his  adherents,  and  prepared  a 
stage  for  him,  on  which  he  could  be  heard  by  the  entire  people.  One 
effect  of  his  preaching  soon  began  to  manifest  itself.  He  chmed  the 
people  to  himself,  and  filled  them  with  contempt  and  hatred  towards 
the  higher  clergy.  Thev  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The 
divine  service  celebratea  by  them  was  no  longer  attended.  They 
found  themselves  exposed  to  the  insults  and  gibes  of  the  populace, 
and  had  to  apply  for  protection  to  the  civil  arm.  Though  it  scarcely 
admits  of  a  doubt  that  if  Henry,  had  he  known  better  how  to  curb  hia 
passions,  might  with  a  littie  foresight  and  wisdom  have  easily  pre- 
vented these  effects ;  yet  we  must  own  that,  as  we  have  onlv  a  report 
of  the  facts  on  one  side,  from  an  individuaJ  belonging  to  the  clerical 
party,  and  a  passionate  opponent  of  Henry ,^  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
now  much  the  preacher  was  to  blame,  and  how  far  the  fault  lay  also 
on  the  side  of  his  opponents.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  clerus  of  the 
city,  by  virtue  of  the  full  powers  residing  in  them,  issued  a  letter  to 
Henry,  upbraiding  him  for  his  abuse  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him, 
and  for  his  ingratitude,  and  accusing  him  as  the  author  of  the  division 
between  the  clergy  and  the  community,  an  instigator  of  sedition  and 
propagator  of  heresies.  On  penalty  of  tiie  ban  on  himself  and  all  lua 
adherents,  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  any  part  of  the  diocese. 
Henry  refused  to  receive  the  letter  when  offered  to  him,  not  recogniz- 
ing the  tribunal  which  had  passed  the  judgment.  A  clergyman  read 
the  letter  publicly  before  all,  and  at  each  several  sentence,  Heniy 
shook  his  head  and  exclaimed,  '^  Thou  liest."  Probably  he  did  not 
find  the  reasons  sufficient  to  sustain  the  several  charges  brought  agamst 
him.  The  definitive  sentence  issued  against  him  by  the  clerus,  served, 
however,  to  promote  rather  than  to  dimmish  his  influence  with  the 
multitude ;  the  clergy  had  far  more  cause  to  be  afraid  of  him,  than  he 

*  Tho  Gesta  Hildeberti  in  the  Actis  epis-    MabUlon,  Analfictfti  vet  t  ill,  p.  Sia,  octavo 
ooporum   Ceaonumensiaoii  pobiubed  in    odUion. 
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to  be  afraid  of  them.  With  the  people  he  was  eyeTything ;  tiiey  wen 
ready  to  be  directed  and  detemuned  in  all  their  moyements  by  him ; 
and  among  those  who  followed  him  as  their  spiritual  guide  in  all  things, 
seem  to  have  belonged  not  only  the  people  d  the  lower  dass,  bat 
also  substantial  citizens ;  for  any  amount  of  gold  and  silver  was  at  his 
command ;  and  had  he  been  governed  by  impure  motives  he  mi^t 
easily  have  made  himself  rich.  But  the  only  use  he  made  of  the 
money  which  was  at  his  disposal,  was  to  realize  his  ideas  of  a  Christiaa 
commonwealth  J  If  we  are  surprised  to  see  Henry  ruling  over  the 
whole  life  of  the  people,  and  shaping  their  domestic  and  civil  relations 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  we  must  conader  the  immense  influence 
of  the  theocratic  principle  in  those  times,  and  remember  that  what  tiie 
popes  were  on  the  large  scale,  such  were  those  who  in  still  smaller 
circles  appeared  as  the  oracles  of  God,  namely,  powerful  preach- 
ers of  repentance,  and  curers  of  souls.  Now,  m  this  light,  it  was 
quite  possible  for  such  also  to  be  regarded,  as  stood  forth  as  oppo- 
nents of  the  churchly  theocratical  system.  We  see  Henry  deporting 
himself  like  other  men  who  have  ah?eady  been  mentioned,  —  Bobert  of 
Arbrissel,  Fulco,  Berthold ;  save  that  his  principles  are  peculiar  to 
himself.  In  common  with  them,  too,  he  labored  particuliuiy  against 
the  sin  of  unchastity,  and  sought  to  improve  the  marriage  relation. 
Women  who  led  an  unchaste  life  should,  as  a  penance  for  themselves 
and  a  terror  to  others,  be  exposed  to  the  disgrace  <£  having  thdr 
clothes  and  their  hidr  publicly  burnt  before  the  eyes  of  all.  They 
must  bind  themselves  under  oath  to  renounce  unchastity  and  extrava- 
gance in  dress.  The  life  of  celibacy,  he  regarded  as  a  custom  which 
promoted  immorality  among  the  laity ;  he  took  pains,  on  the  contrary, 
to  encourage  marriages  between  young  men  and  maidens.  Marriage 
was  to  be  an  indissoluble  connection  formed  by  God,  through  the  inner 
fellowship  of  dispositions ;  selfishness  should  have  no  hand  in  fonmng 
such  unions  for  a  whole  life.  There  should  be  no  bargaining  in 
marriage.  The  fact  that  a  man  chose  his  wife  for  the  sake  of  some 
outward  advantages,  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  nearly  all  unhappy 
marriages.  This  practice  he  wished  utterly  to  abolish ;  and  proposed 
that  no  money  or  goods  should  be  obtained  by  marriage.^  Wherever 
he  supposed  God  had  drawn  souls  together,  ho  did  not  allow  himself 
to  be  deterred  by  any  of  the  hindrances  defined  by  the  laws  of  the 
church  from  sanctioning  their  union,  which  was  so  construed  by  his 
enemies  as  if  he  was  ready  to  approve  of  any  sort  of  incest.^  It 
seems  that,  on  the  principle  of  removing  every  cause  of  arbitrary 


*  The  words  of  a  party-report  can  cstab-  retur  possidere.    Licet  plane  multa  reci- 

lish  nothing  against  tlic  purity  of  Henry's  perct,  tamen  parcebat  cupiditati,  ne  nimis 

course  of  proceeding ;  for  one  cannot  but  ambitiosus  videretur. 

feel  that  its  author  was  reluctant  to  say  *  The  words  of  that  report  arc :  Ncc  qui- 

anyihing  good  of  him,  and  could  not  for-  libet  amplius  aurum,  argentum,  posscbsio- 

bear  suspecting  his    good  qualities    and  nes,  sponsalia  cum  uxore  sumcrct,  nee  illi 

charging  him  with  bad  ones,  though  thev  dotcm  confcrret. 

were  rather  taken  for  granted  than  proved.  '  Thus  in  the  report,  the  doctrine  is  at- 

Tanta  auri,  taula  ar^^iuii  atHucuua,  tii  vel-  tributed  to  him :  Nee  curarent,  sive  caste 

[  let,  redundaret,  ul  o^cs  ommuixi  «o\u&  n\^'&*  «&^  Sxi<(:»&\a  «:A\>xi?ci^vaxsi  %Ax\3issi\itur. 
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diBtinctions  among  men,  he  got  free-bom  yoong  men  to  take  wives 
from  the  class  of  bond-women,  and  then  used  the  money  placed  at  his 
command  to  provide  the  latter  with  decent  raiment.^  Henry's  virulent 
antagonist,  from  whom  we  have  the  account  of  his  labors  in  Mans, 
brings  up  against  him  the  unhappy  issue  of  the  marriages  which  were 
formed  by  his  arrangement.  This  certainly  would  be  an  argument  to 
show  his  want  of  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  or  his  want  of  wisdom  and 
prudence,  but  no  argument  against  the  purity  of  his  motives.  As 
witii  a  view  to  promote  practical  Christianity,  Henry  attacked  every 
(qnnion  which  might  serve  to  nourish  a  false  confidence,  so  he  seems 
to  have  been  led  by  this  interest  to  attack  various  customs,  which 
eould  not  be  directly  proved  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  corruptions 
of  primitive  Christianity ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  worship  of  saints 
and  infant  baptism.'  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  at  this  particu- 
lar time  he  had  as  yet  so  distinctly  evolved  the  points  of  his  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Though  even  then  he  was  accused  of 
error  in  doctrine,  yet  heresies  of  so  striking  a  character  were  not 
expressly  alleged  against  him.  But  we  must  allow  that  the  tendency 
wUch  would  inevitably  lead  him  to  such  results  may  be  clearly  di^ 
oemed  in  what  his  opponents  say  of  him ;  for  they  charge  that  he  held 
only  to  the  historical  sense  and  letter  of  the  prophets,  and  therefore 
set  up  a  perverse  doctrine.^  From  which  language  it  may  be  inferred, 
Qiat  he  acknowledged  no  doctrine  which  could  not  be  expressly  pointed 
oat,  as  contained  in  so  many  words  in  the  Bible;  that  he  was  an 
opponent  of  all  allegorizing  interpretation. 

When  Hildebert  returned  from  his  journey  to  Rome,  he  found  the 
tone  of  feeling  in  his  community  strangely  altered.  He  was  no  longer 
received  with  the  usual  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  the  usual  venera- 
tion. His  episcopal  blessing  was  treated  with  contempt.  Henry  was 
STerything  to  the  people.  ^^  We  have  a  &ther,"  exclaimed  the  people, 
^^  a  priest,  an  intercessor,  still  more  exalted  in  authority,  more  honor- 
able in  Ufe,  more  eminent  in  knowledge.  The  clergy  abhor  him  as  a 
godless  man,  because  they  are  afraid  he  will  attack  with  the  weapons 
oi  the  Sacred  Scriptures  their  vices,  their  incontinence,  and  their  false 
doctrines."^  By  an  imperious,  violent  mode  of  procedure,  bishw 
Qildebert  would  only  have  increased  Henry's  mfluence,  and  alienated 
the  popular  feeling  still  more  from  himself.  By  wisdom  and  love^ 
gentleness  and  forbearance,  he  could  eflfect  more.  Henry  himself  he 
was  determined  not  to  put  down  by  force.  He  had  an  interview  with 
bim,  which,  as  we  might  presume,  would  not  be  a  satisfactory  one. 
[n  the  theology  and  liturgy  of  the  church,  Henry  could  exhibit  but 

*  Ejus  admonitu  maiti  juvenam  dacebant  *  Yerentes,  quod  eornm  scelcra  denoda- 

renalcs  mulieres,  quibus  ipse  pannos  pretio  ret  prophetico  spirita,  et  haeresim  soam  el 

iinatttor  solidorum  emebat  qao  naditatem  corporis  incontinentiam  privUegio  oondem- 

luam  tantummodo  sapertegerent  naret  literamm.    These  words  are  of  som« 

'  Vide  Bcmbard,  ep.  241,  and  Hildebert,  importance  as  indicating  the  character  of  i 

Bp.  23.  Henry*8  labors  in  Mans.    We   see  from 

'  Aurem  saam  tontam  historiae  et  literae  them  that  he  was  zealous  for  strict  celibacy 

prophetarum  accommodans  dogmatizabat  in  priests :  attacked  first  their  life,  then  their 

penrersam  doema.    Acta  Cenomanens.  p.  doctrine ;  held  up  against  them  the  doctrinef 

141.  oftheBibl«. 
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little  proficiency ;  in  the  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  he  mi^ 
perhaps  have  sustiuned  a  better  esuimination.^  Bishop  Hfldebeii 
mmply  directed  Henry  to  leave  his  diocese  and  betake  himself  to 
some  other  field.  Woiold  the  bishop  have  porsued  so  gentle  a  course 
with  him,  if  it  could  have  been  proved  that  he  was  really  gmlty  <^  the 
clandestine  vices  which  were  whispered  against  him  amongst  his  ene- 
mies ?  Would  not  the  placing  him  on  his  trial  for  such  offences,  and 
suspending  over  him  the  punishment  affixed  to  them  by  the  churdi 
laws,  have  been  the  most  direct  and  certain  means  of  undeceiving  die 
people  who  reverenced  him  as  a  samt?  But  the  mild  measures 
pursued  by  the  bishop  towards  the  clergy  who  had  gone  over  to  Henry, 
and  whom  he  endeavored  to  win  back  from  him  by  degrees,  and  re- 
cover to  a  more  churchlike  mode  of  thinkmg,  may  iustly  claim  our 
respect.^  In  the  disputes  against  ssunt-worship,  which  Hildebert  was 
under  the  necessity  of  defending,  we  certiunly  recognize  also,  thou^ 
Henry's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  this  connection,  a  reaction  of  the 
ideas  which  he  had  disseminated.  The  opponents  oi  sunt-worahip 
appealed  to  concessions  of  bishop  Hildebert  himself.  How  they  could 
do  so  may  easily  be  explamed,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  prevailing  bent 
of  the  man  ;  for  we  have  already  spoken  of  him  as  the  representative 
of  a  more  spiritual  Christianity,  the  opponent  of  a  worship  of  mere 
oeremonies.3  We  may  conjecture  that  ttiey  had  in  view  tiiose  decla- 
rations of  Hildebert  m  wUch  he  protested  agmst  certidn  excres- 
cences of  superstition,  and  exhorted  men  to  copy  the  living  walk  of  Qa 
saints.  The  genuinely  Christian  element  lying  at  bottom  of  the  church 
doctrine  and  practice  in  this  respect,  he  knew  very  well  how  to  insist 
upon  and  use  against  those  who  denied  that  the  saints  had  any  cod- 
cem  with  that  which  is  done  on  earth."*  "  Without  controversy," 
says  he,  "  love  stands  preeminent  above  all  the  other  virtues.  On 
love,  hang  the  law  and  the  prophets :  all  else  must  pass  away,  but 
charity  never  ceaseth.  Charity  is  not  confined  to  the  measure  with 
which  God  and  our  neighbor  are  loved  in  this  present  life ;  but  it 
..becomes  more  perfect  in  the  life  to  come,  the  more  perfectly  both  our 
neighbor  is  known  in  God,  and  God  is  known  in  himself."  He  refers 
to  this  more  perfect  love  existing  among  the  saints,  for  the  purpose  of 
intimating  their  sympathy  in  the  concerns  of  their  contending  brethren 
on  earth. 

Henry  now  turned  his  face  to  the  South,  and  made  his  appearance 
in  Provence.  He  came  into  those  districts  where  Peter  of  Bruis  had 
labored  before  him.  There  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  anti- 
churchly  tendency,  which  he  seems  to  have  shaped  into  a  more  sys- 
tematic doctrinal   form.*    Here  he  jomed  himself  to  a  number  of 

*  The  writer  of  the  report  in  the  Actis  *  Sec  ep.  24. 

Ccnomanensibus,  represents  him  as  an  al-  '  See  atove,  p.  306. 

together  ijjnorant  man,  thus  contradicting  *  See  ep.  23. 

himself.     Hildebert  says  of  him,  ef).  24 :  *  He  himself,  as  Peter  of  Clunj  states, 

Huic  et  habitu  relief ionem  et  verbis  litera-  was  the  author  of  a  tract  directed' against 

tnram  simulanti.     He  may  have  been  well  the  church  doctrine,  in  which  still  more  of 

Tereed  in  the  New  Testament  and  yet  other-  an  heretical  character  occurred,  than  in  the 

^WiflO  anlcflLmcd.  i^^^-ti^M^  Y^^v^vdona  of  the  Fctrobro- 
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Eke-xmnded  individaals.  When  Peter  of  daily's  letter,  mentioned  on  « 
former  page,  had  stirred  up  the  zeal  of  the  bishops  of  that  district  to  ooq- 
tend  agiunst  the  encroaching  anti-ohorchlj  tendency,  the  archbishop  of 
Aries  succeeded  in  securing  the  person  of  Henry,  and  took  him  along 
irith  him,  in  1134,  to  the  council  of  Pisa,  held  under  the  presidency  or 
pope  Innocent  the  Second.  This  council  declared  him  a  heretic,  and 
condemned  him  to  confinement  in  a  cell.^  Subsequently,  however,  h6 
was  set  at  liberty,  when  he  betook  himself  again  to  South  France,  to 
the  districts  of  Toulouse  and  Alby,  a  principal  seat  of  anti-churchly 
tendencies,  where  also  the  great  lords  who  were  striving  to  make  then^ 
selves  independent,  favored  these  tendencies,  from  hatred  to  the 
dominion  of  the  clergy.  Among  the  lower  class  and  the  nobles,  Heniy 
found  great  acceptance ;  and  after  he  had  labored  for  ten  years  in 
those  re^ons,  Bernard  of  Glidrvauz,  in  writing  to  a  nobleman,  and 
inviting  him  to  put  down  the  heretics,  could  say :  **  The  churches  are 
without  flocks,  the  flocks  without  priests,  the  priests  are  nowhere 
treated  with  due  reverence,  the  churches  are  levelled  down  to  syn- 
agogues, the  sacraments  are  not  esteemed  holy,  the  festivals  are  no 
longer  celebrated."^  When  Bernard  says,  in  the  words  just  quoted, 
that  the  communities  are  without  priests,  he  means  the  priests  had 
gone  over  to  the  Henricians ;  for  so  he  complains  in  a  sermon,^  wheie 
he  speaks  of  the  rapid  spread  of  this  sect  :^  ^^  Women  forsake  their 
husbands,  and  husbands  their  ^dves,  and  run  over  to  this  sect.  Clergy- 
men and  priests  desert  their  communities  and  churches ;  and  ihej 
have  been  found  sitting  with  long  beards  (to  mark  the  habitus  (q)09toU 
icus)j  among  weavers."^  As  this  party  made  such  rapid  advanoee, 
pope  Eugene  the  Third,  who  was  then  residing  in  France,  deemed  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  other  still  more  energetic  measures  for  its  sap- 

tression.  With  this  in  view,  he  sent  to  those  districts  the  cardinal 
ishop  Alberic  of  Ostia,  who  took  with  him  the  abbot  Bernard.  K  tbe 
legate,  in  all  the  pomp  of  his  office,  was  scoffed  at,  Bernard,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  very  appearance  refuted  the  charge  that  the  whole 
church  had  become  secular,  and  the  clergy  and  monks  sunk  in 
luxury,  npade  quite  a  different  impression,  and  his  great  power  over  tilie 
miuds  of  men  was  manifested  also  in  the  present  case.  Some  said  he 
even  wrought  miracles ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  appealed  to  them  him- 
self.^   Probably,  however,  he  did  not  find  it  quite  so  easy  to  manage 


liana.    Peter  the  Venerable  says,  in  the  treat  merely  or  particularly  of  the  Henri- 

above-cited  letter  (opp.  f.  U 19),  concerning  cians,  but  also  and  especially  of  the  Cath- 

the  relation  of  Ilenry  to  Peter  of  Bruis :  arista.    The  allusion  is  donbdess  to  the 

Hiieres  neqnitiae  ejus  Henricus  cum  nesdo  Henricians,  when  from  those  who  whoUj 

3uibu8  (it  seems,  then,  there  were  several),  reiected  marriage,  he  distinguishes  thote 

octi  inam  dialtolicam  non  quidem  emen-  who  required  marriage  between  younff  men 

davit,  sed  immutavit  et  sicut  nuper  in  tomo,  and  maidens,  as  a  connection  which  w^^ 

qui  ab  ore  ejus  exceptus  dicebatur,  scriptum  only  once  to  be  formed  for  the  whole  life. 

yidi,  non  quinqne  tantum,  sed  plura  capi-  Serroo.  Ixvi^  S  ^' 

tula  edidit  *  Clerid  ot  sacerdotes  populis  ecclesiisqae 

'  Acta  Cenomanensia,  p.  342.  relictis  intonsi  et  barbati  quod  eoi  inler 

'£p  241.  textores  et  textrinan  plemmque   tnyeoti 

'  In  Cantica  Canticorum,  Sermo.  Ixy,  S  5.  sunt.    Sermo.  btv»^'  ~ 

^lntheseiSBrmofies,hedoesnottobefare  'SeeaboTOi^    ~' 
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these  sectaries,  as  his  enthusiastic  admirers  who  have  given  ns  ihe 
account  of  his  life  would  represent.  A  writer  belonging  to  ttiese  very 
districts  relates  that  Bemajrd  once  came  to  a  strong- hold,  constituting 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  sect,  and  commenced  preaching 
against  it,  when  the  leaders  of  the  sect  left  the  church,  and  weie 
followed  by  the  whole  congregation.  Bernard  hurried  after  them  mio 
the  street,  and  continued  his  sermon  in  the  open  air ;  but  the  sectaries 
were  so  noisj,  citing  against  him  passages  from  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  stop.^  The  bishops  afterwards  succeeded  m 
once  more  apprehending  Henry,  and  the  archbishop  Samson,  of  Rheims, 
brought  him  before  the  council  held  in  that  city,  in  1148.  On  the 
information  of  the  archbishop,  who  disapproTcd  of  capital  and  co^ 
poreal  punishments  agidnst  heretics,  he  was  simply  condemned  to 
imprisonment  during  life,  with  a  meagre  diet,  that  he  might  be  broa^t 
to  repentance.' 

On  observing  the  remarkable  affinity  of  spirit  and  of  principles 
between  the  Appstolicab  in  Cologne  and  Perigueuz,  the  PetrobruaiaDi 
and  the  Henricians,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  this  agreement 
knust  have  been  owing  to  a  common  external  descent.     But  the 

Juestion  immediately  occurs  whether  we  should  be  justified  in  so 
oing ;  for  when  certm  ideas  and  tendencies  have  once  become  inoor- 
S orated  in  the  process  in  which  the  sphit  of  a  determinate  period  is 
eveloping  itself,  and  previdl  therein,  they  are  wont  to  diflfuse  them- 
selves abroad  without  any  external  cause,  as  through  an  atmosphere ; 
and  we  see  them  breaking  to  view  in  one  place  and  another  without 
being  able  to  trace  the  whole  to  any  single  point.  It  is  manifest,  at 
any  rate,  that  Peter  of  Bruis  and  Ilenry  made  their  appearance  quite 
independently  of  each  other ;  and  so  it  may  have  happened  also  with 
other  individuals  and  entire  communities.  Nothing  therefore  would 
be  gained,  even  if  the  prelates  succeeded  in  silencing  the  individual 
representatives  and  organs  of  such  general  tendencies  to  reform. 
These  tendencies,  especially  in  South  France,  had  acquired  too  much 
strength  to  be  suppressed  by  the  destruction  of  the  individual  organs. 
The  corruption  of  the  clergy  had,  even  in  places  where  the  church 
system  of  doctrine  was  still  held  fast,  excited  great  dissatisfaction 
and  violent  complaints,  as  appears  evident  from  the  songs  of  the 
Troubadours,  who  came  from  these  districts,  where  this  tone  of  feeling 
is  not  to  be  mistaken.^    In  such  a  tone  of  feeling  a  thorough  and 

•  When  lie  left  this  castlo  without  having  Touched ;  for  this  chronicler  classes  Henry 
accomplished  his  object,  he  is  said  to  have  with  the  crazy  enthusiast  £udo,  and  otho* 
exclaimed  with  his  characteristic  assurance,  opponents  or  the  dominant  church.  But 
which  sometimes  gave  him  the  appearance  he  names  his  authority,  which  is  pcrfecdy 
of  a  prophet,  alluding  to  the  name  of  this  trustworthy,  the  Vcrb'um  Ahbrcviatum  of 
castle,  Viride  folium:  "  Viride  folium,  de-  Peter  Cantor,  where  we  actually  find  the 
siccet  te  Deus."  Which  curse  people  passage  cited  above  (p.  587),  where  this 
believed  was  fulfilled.     See  the  Chronica  Henry  is  undoubtedly  meant. 

Guil.  Tod.  Laurent,  in  Du  Chesne,  t,  v.  f.  '  See  the  examples  of  vehemence  and 

667.  boldncas    with    which    the     Troubadoan 

•  If  this  story  were  found  only  in  the  attacked  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  th« 
chronicle  of  Albcric  (pp.  315,  317),  we  Roman  court  and  of  the  clergy,  and 
might  regard  it  as  not  sufficiently  well  pointed    their   satire    against    the  whole 
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radical  spirit  of  reformation,  going  back  from  the  cormption  of  the 
church  in  life,  to  the  corruption  in  doctrine,  and  aiming  at  the  renova- 
tion of  everything,  as  well  in  doctrine  as  in  practice,  after  the  pattern 
of  the  apostolic  church,  must  have  found  its  true  element.  The  sect 
of  the  WaldeiueSy  presently  to  be  mentioned,  which,  free  from  the  dis- 
turbing  and  fanatical  elements  hitherto  seen  intermingling  with  reform- 
atory antagonisms,  survived  as  the  purest  oiTspring  of  the  reaction  of 
a  purified  Christian  consciousness  all  the  earlier  appearances  of  it6 
kind,  and  propagated  itself  in  spite  of  every  form  of  persecution 
through  the  succeeding  centuries,  presents  itself  accordingly;  not 
merely  as  the  work  of  an  individual  man,  excited  to  it  by  external 
occasions,  but  as  a  single  link  in  the  chain  of  reactions,  running 
through  this  whole  period  of  reactions  of  the  Christian  consciousness, 
against  the  churchly  theocratic  system  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  one  form  of 
the  manifestation  of  that  idea  of  following  the  apostles  in  evangelical 
poverty,  which  had  its  ground  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the 
period,  a  product  from  the  laboratory  of  the  Christian  mind  in  these 
districts.  It  was  quite  a  mistake  to  think  of  deriving  this  sect  from 
an  outward  connection  with  manifestations  of  some  such  reaction  of  the 
reforming  spirit  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Claudius  of  Turin,  and  that 
too  in  districts  whither  this  sect,  which  arose  in  another  quarter,  was 
certainly  first  transplanted  at  a  later  period.  But  it  was  not  without 
some  foundation  of  truth  that  the  Waldenses  of  this  period  asserted 
tiie  high  antiquity  of  their  sect,  and  maintuned  that  from  the  time  of 
the  secularization  of  the  church  —  that  is,  as  they  believed,  from  the 
time  of  Constantino's  ^ft  to  the  Roman  bishop  Silvester — such  an 
opposition  as  finally  broke  forth  in  them,  had  been  existm^  all  ak)ng.^ 
ne  recognize  this  spirit,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Waldensian  sect,  in 
a  writing  on  the  antichrist  in  the  Romance  language,  which  certainly 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  century,'  though  the  date  assigned  in  the  manu- 
script (1120)  is  of  uncertain  authority,  and  the  question  whether  this 
document  proceeded  from  the  Waldenses,  or  is  of  an  older  origin, 
cannot  now  be  decided.  The  idea  set  forth  in  this  production  beiEurs 
witness  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  produced. 
By  the  antichrist,  is  here  understood  the  whole  antichristlike  prin- 
ciple, concealing  itself  under  the  guise  of  Christianity,  which  principle 

■abject   of    indulgences,    in    Kaynoaard  and  treachenr  of  all  kinds  leagued  togethfor 

Cboix  des  poesies  originates  des  Troaba-  and  larked  tbere. 

dours,  t.  ii,  Faris,  1817,  in  the  Intro<luctory        '  See  Pilichdorf  contra  Waldenses,  c.  i, 

Essay,  p.  61.    It  is  said  of  the  church,  that,  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t  xxr,  f.  **""*•   '^~- 

yteldine  to  the  cupidity  by  which  she  snf-  simplicibos    mentinntor,    m 

fered   herself  to  be  governed,  she   sold  durasse   a   tcmporibns    Sil 


278:   Coram 
tectam    eoram 


to  grasp  wealth  with  both  hands,  whatever'  that  Rainer,  who  points  to  tne  true  nisior^ 

wretchedness  it  might  occasion  j  that  they  ical  origin  of  the  sect,  still  reckons  among 

sometimes 'Used    prayer,  and  sometimes  the  reasons  why  this  sect  was  more  mia- 

the  sharp  edge  of  the  sword,  as  a  meant  chievoos  than  any  other.  Its  longer  durtr 

of  persecution,— deluding  some  with  God,  tion :  Aliqui  enim  dicunt,  quod  ^ — — '* 

others  with  the  devil ;  of  Rome,  that  she  a  tempore  Silvesiri,  aliqui  a  tem] 

despised  God  and  the  saints ;  that  craft  tolorum. 

'  Published  in  Paul  Perrin's  Histoire  des  Vandois,  lib.  m 

6V 


dtmrexii 
tempore  apot* 
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irhich  one  was  to  dictate,  the  other  write  down.^  He  procured  to  be 
drawn  up,  also,  bj  the  same  persons,  a  collection  of  sayings  of  the 
church  fathers,  on  matters  of  faith  and  practice,-~so-called49en^«n^ia«. 
These  writmgs  he  read  with  great  diligence,  and  so  the  religious  direc- 
tion he  had  received  from  the  incident  above  mentioned  was  more  and 
more  confirmed,  and  he  was  now  seized  with  an  earnest  desire  to  (oU 
low  the  apostles  in  evangelical  poverty.  He  distributed  all  his  property 
amongst  the  poor,  and  proposed  to  found  a  spiritual  society  of  Apoe- 
tolicals,  a  society  for  the  spread  of  evangelical  truth,  m  knowledge  and 
life,  among  the  neglected  people,  in  city  and  country.  He  employed^ 
for  this  purpose,  multiplied  copies  of  his  Romance  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which,  by  degrees,  was  extended  to  the  whole  Bible.  He  and  Iu8 
companions  labored  witii  great  zeal,  and  certainly  without  any  thought) 
at  first,  of  separating  themselves  from  the  church,  but  simply  aiming  at  a 
spiritual  society,  like  many  others  in  the  service  of  the  church ;  wi^  this 
^flBsrence,  that  while  other  founders  of  such  societies  were  animated 
with  a  zeal  for  the  church,  and  its  laws  possessed  for  them  all  the  force 
of  truth  drawn  directly  finom  the  Word  of  God,  Peter  Waldus,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  influenced  more  by  the  truth  derived  immediately 
from  the  Scriptures ;  though  this  was  stiU  mixed  up,  in  his  case,  witL 
the  church-doctrines  of  those  times,  and  heterogeneous  elements  were, 
at  first,  blended  together.  Practical  religion  was  the  great  thing  with 
him.  He  entered  into  no  conscious  opposition  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  and  it  was  impossible  to  descry  anything  heretical  in  this 
society.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  might  have  adopted  such  a 
society,  and  taken  the  direction  of  it  into  tibeir  own  hands.^  But  an 
influential  union  of  laymen,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to 
the  people ;  a  union  which  had  sprung  up,  independentiy  of  the  clerus, 
from  among  the  laity,  and  made  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves  the 
source  of  religious  doctrine,  might,  however,  appear  to  be  something 
contrary  to  ecclesiastical  order,  and  excite  tiie  jealousy  and  the  sus- 
picion of  the  clerus.  This  society,  though  not  conscious  as  yet  of  any 
opposition  with  the  Catholic  element,  was,  firom  the  first,  distinguished 
from  other  such  societies  by  the  fact  that  this  element  exercised  no 
particular  power  over  the  feelings  and  ima^ation,  but  retired  out  of 
sight  before  a  sober,  practical,  biblical  element  of  the  religion  of  the 
heart.  Those  who  were  governed  by  the  church  spirit,  oertitinly  felt 
some  such  difference.  The  archbishop  of  Lyons  was  for  suppressing 
the  whole  by  an  authoritative  decision.  He  forbade  Peter  Waldus  ana 
his  companions  to  expound  tiie  Scriptures  and  to  preach.  But  they 
did  not  think  tiiey  ought,  in  obedience  to  tiiis  magisterial  decree,  to 
desist  from  a  calling  which,  they  were  conscious,  was  from  God. 
Declaring  that  they  were  bound  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  they 
persevered  in  the  work  which  tiiey  had  begun.  Even  yet,  however,  they 
entertmned  no  thought  of  forming  a  sect  separate  from  and  standing  forth 
hostile  to  the  church.   One  other  means  remamed,  by  which  they  might 

*  The  above-named  Stephen  de  Bordone       '  As  was  exemplified  in  that  society  of 
was  penonaiiy  acqaaintea  with  both  these    Bajmand  Palmans.    See  p.  897. 
fwylesiastifs 
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tag  to  what  we  lave  already  said,'  the  eutrance  wlucli  the  Cathtiiiti 
found  into  these  diairicts  was  facilitated  by  tlic  contests  between  tJia 
popes  and  the  Hohenstaufens,  the  same  was  undoubtedly  the  esse, 
libo  with  the  Waldenses, 

When  Innocent  the  Fourth  was  venting  his  fiiry  against  the  Hoheo- 
Btaufen  family,  and  suspending  ban  and  interdict  over  those  who  stood 
feithful  to  that  house,  heretics  spread,  as  a  contemporary  writer  reports, 
at  Halle  in  Suabia.  They  rang  the  tocsin,  and  collected  together  the 
lords  and  nobles  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  preached,  puhUclj, 
that  the  jwpe  and  all  ecolesiaBtics  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  were 
heretics  and  traitors  to  the  people.  They  had  no  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose,  and  could  administer  no  sacraments,  as  they  bved  in  ereiy 
Bpecies  of  vice.  Neither  pope  nor  bishop  could  lay  an  interdict  on  a 
people.  Men  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  the  hleaaiag 
of  divine  worahip  by  their  arbitrary  will.  They  denounced  the  Frm- 
ciacans  and  Domiiucans  aa  people  who  had  brought  the  church  to  nan 
by  their  false  preaching,  and  who  led  vicious  lives.  As  there  was  no 
(Mie  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  give  fbrco  to  the  right  faith  by  a  right 
course  of  living ;  God,  who,  when  others  kept  silent,  was  able  to  raise 
up  preachers  from  the  very  stones,  had  called  them,  they  said,  to 
proclaim  the  truth.  "We  preach  to  you,"  they  exclaimed,  "noljing 
indulgence,  such  aa  the  pope  and  the  bishops  have  invented,  but  we 
preach  that  which  God  alone  and  our  community  are  able  to  besWw."* 
Thuy  called  upon  the  people  to  pray,  not  for  the  pope,  whose  life  wu 
so  wicked  that  he  deserved  not  to  be  mentioned  ;  but  for  the  emperor 
Fredeiio,  and  his  son  Conrad  the  Fourth ;  for  these  were  honest  men. 
Tet  there  is  nothing  in  the  facte  here  stated,  which  would  lead  ns  to 
think  particularly  of  the  Waldenses.  The  noisy  demonB^tttioD  seems 
more  like  the  manner  of  other  sects,  than  the  Wudenses.  Neither  doet 
That  these  people  held  ooncenung  the  fbrgiTeoees  of  sins,  which  los 
conld  recnre  by  their  "order"  alone,  m  case  their  repreeentatioiiB  an 
correctly  reported,  ansJbr  to  the  principles  of  tiie  Waldenses ;  nor  fts 
&ct  that,  for  the  time  being,  they  allowed  a  valne  to  be  attached  to 
masses  for  departed  sonls,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  np  the  peo^ 
agunat  the  interdict.*  If  we  are  not  to  suppose  here  some  eommomtf 
or  other  of  ApostoEcals,  called  forth  by  opposition  to  the  -worldhness 
of  the  church,  we  might  perhaps  suppose  Catharists,  whose  cnt^ 
nanagetnent,  which  was  not  always  m  strict  aceordanoe  with  the 
principle  of  veracity,  perhaps  hwe  oetnye  itself.  It  was,  nxnvorer, 
ID  conformity  with  their  policy,  to  draw  the  people  to  them  at  fint 
by  opposition,  and  to  let  nolhii^  be  known,  at  the  outset,  ooncenung 
their  doctrine. 

trinw :  indifferente*  oorpm  Domini  a  Tin>  '  IndDlgenCUm,  qnam  damnt  toliii,  na 

M  mnltere,  ordituuo  ct  non  ordinato,  in  damni  fictam  Tel  compodiaD  ab  apoctoGen 

•eniella  et  ctliice  M  nbiqiw  locomm  pMM  tbI  episcopii,  Md  de  i^o  Dm  eC  «fdiM 

conSci  dicebaoc.  iKMtKi. 

■  Page  5SS.  •  Thai  tber  an  leported  to  h»n  Hit: 

'Tbcabbot AlbertorStadeinhiiChron-    Ut tnivai aaaitvnt ■" ' 

the  jeu  ia4«,  *&.  Bdmuulu  \.MT , 
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s  the  origin  of  the  Waldenses  is  to  be  traced  to  the  reading  of 
Bible,  they  always  remained  true  to  this  direction.  A  great  knowl- 
9  of  the  Bible  distinguished  men  and  women  among  them ;  and 
circumstance,  contrasted  with  the  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures 
ng  the  clergy,  contributed  to  their  spread.  Bainer  reckons  amons 
means  which  served  to  promote  the  sect,  the  translation  of  the  Ola 
New  Testaments  into  the  spoken  language  of  the  country.  The 
e  writer  mentions  in  this  connection,  that  he  had  seen  an  illiterate 
lant  who  had  learned  by  heart  the  book  of  Job,  and  several  others 
had  committed  the  entire  New  Testament.^  He  says :  ^'  Among 
he  sects  that  have  hitherto  existed,  there  has  been  none  more  per- 
)U8  to  the  church  than  the  sect  of  the  Leonists  (Waldenses  of 
ns)  ;  because  it  is  the  most  universally  spread  ;  for  there  is  hardly 
untry  where  they  are  not  to  be  found.  Next,  because  while  other 
B  repel  their  hearers  by  the  blasphemous  character  of  their  doctrines, 
Leonists  maintained  a  great  show  of  piety ;  because  they  led  a 
8  life  before  the  eyes  of  men,  were  quite  orthodox  in  their  doc- 
)  concerning  Gt>d,  and  adopted  all  the  articles  of  the  apostolic 
id.  They  only  abused  the  church  of  Bome,  and  the  clergy,  in 
g  which  they  found  ready  hearers  among  the  people."^  The  same 
er  represents  the  heretics,  by  whom  doubtless  he  means  more  par- 
larly  the  Waldenses,  as  saying :  ^^  With  us,  men  and  women  teach, 
he  who  is  but  a  scholar  of  seven  days  already  teaches  others. 
3ng  the  Catholics,  a  teacher  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  who  can 
(at  from  memory,  letter  for  letter,  three  chapters  of  the  Bible. 
with  us,  a  man  or  woman  is  rarely  to  be  found  who  cannot  repeat 
entire  New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  language."^  Ignorant 
sts  in  South  France  would  invite,  therefore,  the  Waldenses  to  dispute 
I  other  sects,  whom  they  found  it  difficult  to  manage  themselves 
iCcount  of  their  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures.^  And  Kainer,  where 
Jdng  of  the  sects  generally  he  seems  to  have  the  Waldenses  chiefly 
is  eye,  thus  describes  their  mode  oriiving:*  "They  are  orderly 
modest  m  their  manners ;  their  dress  is  neither  expensive  nor  mean ; 
f  eschew  oaths,  falsehood,  and  fraud ;  they  engage  in  no  sort 
!«ifSc.^  They  live  on  what  they  earn  by  the  labor  of  their  hands  from 
to  day.  Even  shoemakers  are  teachers  among  \hemfi  They  amass 
realth,^  but  are  contented  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  They 
also  chaste,"  where  he  adds, "  especially  the  Waldenses.  They  are 
)r  found  hanging  about  wine-shops ;  they  attend  no  balls  nor  other 
ties.    They  govern  their  passions ;  they  are  always  at  work ;  and 

Udner,  c.  iii.  rant  priests  had  called  in  the  assistance  of 

/oi  maltitado  la'icornm  facilis  est  ad  other  sects  to  conduct  the  dispute  with  the 

indum.    L.  c.  c.  ir       '  L.  c.  c.  viii.  Waldenses,  whom  they  found  it  very  diffl- 

lo,  sajs  William  of  Puy  Laurent,  in  cult  to  refute. 

>rologue  to  his  work  above  referred  *  c.  vil 

.  Du  Chesne,  t.  v,  f.  666 :  Illi  Walden-  *  Which  could  not  be  said  of  the  Catfaa- 

>ntra  alios  acutissime  disputabant,  un-  rists,  as  is  erident  from  what  is  cited  above, 

in  eorum  odium  alii  admittebantur  a  p.  5S3. 

dotibus  idiotis.    These  words  maj  in-  '  Neither  can  this  apply  to  the  Catharisti. 

be  understood  to  mean  that  the  i^^o-  See  aboTe,  p.  583. 
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on  this  account  learn,  or  teach  and  pray,  but  little."^  Afterwards,  to 
be  sure,  this  writer  mentions  also,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  sect,  that 
Ihey  hypocritically  confessed  and  took  part  in  the  mass.  This,  as  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  remarked  above,*  may  apply  perhaps  to 
tiae  Catharists,  but  hardly  to  the  Waldenses.  Though  in  general  tiiey 
supported  themselves  by  manual  labor  rather  than  by  trade,  and  scat- 
tered themselves  more  among  the  people  than  among  the  nobles,  yet  a 
number  of  them  dealt  in  jewels  and  omameuts  of  dress  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  access  to  the  families  of  the  great.  When  they  had  dis- 
posed of  rings  and  trinkets,  and  were  asked  if  they  had  nothing  mors 
to  sell,  they  answered :  "  Yes,  we  have  jewels  still  more  precious  thaa 
any  you  have  seen ;  we  would  be  glad  to  show  vou  these  also,  if  yoa 
would  promise  not  to  betray  us  to  the  clergy/'  On  being  araured  &si 
they  should  be  safe,  they  said :  "  We  have  a  precious  stone,  so  bril- 
liant, that  by  its  light  a  man  may  see  Gh)d  ;  another,  which  radiates 
such  a  fire  as  to  enkindle  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart  of  its  possessor," 
—  and  so  they  went  on.  The  precious  stones  which  they  meant,  were 
passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  various  applicalion.3 

Pope  Innocent  the  Thix^  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  mistake 
committed  by  his  predecessor  in  compelling  the  Waldenses  to  break 
away,  contrary  to  their  own  original  intention,  from  the  church ;  and 
he  sought  to  correct  it.  He  was  for  converting  the  Waldenses  from  an 
heretical  society  into  a  church  society  of  pauperes  Caiholiei.  Some 
ecclesiastics  of  South  France,  who  had  belonged  to  the  Waldenses,  took 
the  lead  in  an  enterprise  of  this  sort ;  particularly,  a  eertain  Dnrand 
de  Osca.  They  first  went  to  Rome,  where  they  sulnnitted  to  the  pope 
a  confession  of  faith  containing  everything  belonging  in  general  to 
orthodoxy,  and  opposed  in  particular  to  the  antichurchly  tendencies 
and  opinions  of  the  Waldenses.  The  pope  confirmed  the  new  society 
of  pauperes  Catholici^  formed  of  Waldenses  who  had  returned  back  to 
the  church.  The  ecclesiastics  and  better  educated  were  to  busy  them- 
selves with  preaching,  exposition  of  the  Bible,  religious  instruction, 
and  combating  the  sects  ;  but  all  the  laity,  who  were  not  qualified  to 
exhort  the  people  and  combat  the  sects,  should  occupy  houses  by  them- 
selves, where  they  were  to  live  in  a  pious  and  orderly  manner.  This 
spiritual  society,  so  remodelled,  should  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
reunion  of  all  the  Waldenses  with  the  church.  As  the  Waldenses 
held  it  unchristian  to  shed  blood  and  to  swear,  and  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  new  spiritual  society  begged  the  pope  that  those  who 
were  disposed  to  join  them  should  be  released  firom  all  obligation  of 
complying  with  customs  of  this  sort,  the  pope  granted,  at  their  request, 
that  all  such  as  joined  them  should  not  be  liable  to  be  caUed  upon  for 
military  service  against  Christians,  nor  to  take  an  oath  in  civil  proc- 
esses ;  adding,  indeed,  the  important  clause,  —  so  far  as  this  rule  could 

*  The  last  could  not  of  course  be  a  mat-    lion  to  Mary  with  the  annnTiciation  of  oar 
ter  of  outward  observation  for  others  Saviour's  nativity,  and  the  13th  chapter  of 

*  1^  611.  John  relating  to  the  washing  of  the  disd- 
'  See  c.  viii.    Thr*  the  particular  pas-    pies'  feet,  points  to  the  Waldenses  rather 

sages  here  cited s\ioviVd\>e  \}ua  axi^<<^Y%  ^«^M\a^-    >2[\:kci  \&  \h&  Catharists. 
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be  observed  in  a  healthful  manner  without  injury  or  offence  to  others ; 
and,  especially,  with  the  permission  of  the  secular  lords.^  In  Italy 
and  Spam,  also,  the  zeal  of  these  representatives  of  the  church  ten* 
dency  among  the  Waldenses  seemed  to  meet  with  acceptance.  The 
pope  gladly  lent  a  hand  in  promoting  its  more  general  spread,  and  he 
was  inclined  to  grant  to  those  who  came  over  to  it,  when  they  had 
once  become  reconciled  with  the  church,  various  marks  of  favor.  But 
lie  insisted  on  unconditional  submission ;  and  refused  to  enter  into  any 
conditional  engagements.  There  were  a  hundred  Waldenses  in  Milan 
who  declared  themselves  ready  to  come  back  to  the  church  on  con* 
dition  that  a  certain  piece  of  property  on  which  they  had  erected  a 
house  for  their  meetings,  which  had  been  demolished  by  the  arch- 
liiahop,  should  be  restored  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  on  it 
another  edifice  for  similar  purposes.  But  this  the  pope  did  not  think 
proper  to  grant,  because  the  fellowship  of  the  church  must  not  be 
Bought  after  from  motives  of  temporal  interest,  but  solely  to  advance 
tiie  interests  of  the  soul.  Yet,  at  the  same  time.  Innocent  issued  a 
brief  to  the  archbishop  of  Milan,*  inviting  him  to  receive  those  Walden- 
ses—  if  Hiey  were  disposed  to  be  reconciled  with  Ood  and  the  church 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  salvation  —  with  due  tenderness  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church ;  and  then  if,  according  to  the  wisdom  which  Ood 
bad  ^ven  him,  it  appeared  consistent  as  well  with  the  honor  as 
wiih  the  well-bemg  of  tibe  church  so  to  do,  he  might  grant  them  this 
or  some  other  place  where  they  miglit  meet  in  the  fear  of  God,  for 
flie  purpose  of  exhortmg  each  other  and  their  friends,  so  far  as  this 
could  be  done  without  any  grievous  scandal  to  others.^  But  in  the 
Inahops  generally,  who  perhaps  might  have  cause  for  not  placins  full 
confiaence  in  this  conversion  of  the  Waldenses,  the  pope  foimd  no  mcli- 
nation  to  second  his  own  milder  views  ;  and  he  had  to  complain  that 
the  bishops  of  the  diocese  of  Tarraco  sought  evasions,  with  a  view  to 
pat  off  the  readmission  of  them  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  ;  and 
m  a  letter  to  those  bishops,^  bidding  them  delay  the  thing  no  longer, 
he  assured  them  it  could  not  be  his  will  that,  by  their  harshness^  any 
who  seemed  to  be  drawn  by  the  divine  grace  should  be  repelled  from 
the  boundless  mercy  of  God.^  In  Catalonia,  this  spiritual  society  of 
pauperes  CathoUci  maintained  itself  for  some  time.  At  its  head  stood 
the  above-named  Durand  of  Osca,  who  had  written  some  tracts  agsdnst 
the  Waldenses.  But  though  at  an  earlier  period,  before  the  principle 
lying  at  bottom  of  the  tendency  of  the  Waldenses  had  been  fully 
developed,  such  measures  for  their  reunion  with  the  dominant  church 
might  have  been  successful,  it  was  now  too  late ;  and  even  that  society 

'  8ee  Innocent,  epp.  lib.  xi,  ep.  19S.  scandalo  aliornm,  qaoniam  aliter  est  cam 

'  L.  dib.  xii,  ep.  17.  convereis  qaam  cum  perrerais  agendam. 

'  £t  si  demum  secundam  datam  vobis  a  Lib.  xii,  ep.  17. 

Deo  prudcntiam  tarn  ecclesiasticae  hones-  *  Lib.  xiii,  ep.  78. 

tAti  qoara  eorum  salati  videritis  expedirc,  *  Nolentes,  sicat  etiam  nee  Telle  debemns, 

pratam  praedictnm  sen  aliam  locum  ido-  nt  (}ai  trahi  gratia  dinna  creduntur,  per 

Denm,  in  quo  ad  cxhortandum  se  ipsos  ct  dnntiam  vcstram  ab  infinita  Dei  mbericor- 

•micos  eorum  cum  timore  Domini  yalcant  dia  repellantor. 
oonrenire,  conccdatis  eisdcm  sine  gravl 
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k  aaid  to  have  grtduaQj  fikOe^  to  deeaj.*  When  a  bidiop  of  Sondi 
IVanoe  asked  a  nidbly  lespeeted  knij^  of  thiB  disbiei,  whj  tliej  ffid 
not  expel  the  WaMeMee  mm  their  jpnyrinoe,  he  answered :  '*  We  eta- 
not  do  it ;  for  we  have  grown  up  with  Aem,  and  have  IrimmMn  aaung 
them ;  beodee,  we  see  mem  living  in  all  hoiiesfcjr/'* 

The  Waldensea  went  on  the  principle  that  the  Baered  Scriptmnii 
independent  of  every  other  aaibority,  explained  from  fhemaelvet,  an 
to  be  recogmied  as  the  only  sonroe  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Ghiiifiia 
fiuth ;  and  that  whatever  coold  not  be  derived  fixHn  them  oog^  to  be 
rejected.  They  must  of  oourse  then,  when  expelled  from  the  cfa1lId^ 
sbce  ihey  were  freed  from  the  restraint  of  all  oQier  oooaideraliQnBi  be 
led  to  a  knowledge  of  Christian  dootiine  wluch  would  every  day  be- 
oome  purer,  and  to  a  rejeotaon  of  the  statutes  at  varianoe  flieremh, 
which  would  every  day  become  more  complete.  Thus,  for  exan^  it 
is  certain  that  the v  combated  aU  those  dootrmes  vduch  had  growa  oat 
of  a  confusion  of  iihe  Old  and  New  Testament  points  <^  view ;  as,  fir 
instance,  that  of  a  necessary  spedal  priesthood^ — aD  that  wu  eoo- 
nected  with  the  church  theocracy ,  the  oootiine  of  the  seven  aacramentH 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  <^  transubstantiafion,'  of  the  wonlqi  of 
saints^  of  purgatory,  and  its  associate  dogma,  diat  of  indnlgeaeeB. 
Tlus  IS  shown  by  me  writingi  composed  in  these  tunesi*  agnmst  the 
Waldenses,  and  by  the  minutes  of  trials  published  by  PfaiQp  of  Lba- 
borch.4    Tb»j  revived  the  consciousness  of  the  umversal  Cihiisiisa 

Eiesthood ;  hence,  lajpien  among  them  heard  coQfoesioDBy  gave  sbso- 
tion,  bestowed  iMtposm,  and  the  Lord's  supper.*  By  fUs  doetriae 
of  the  umversal  priesthood  was  not  excluded,  nowever,  the  idea  of  cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  offices  which  subsisted  among  them,  and  which  had 
been  arranged  at  a  very  early  period,  to  say  the  least,  in  their  body.* 
Starting  from  the  literal  understanding  of  the  Bible,  they  condemned 
absolutely  the  oath,  all  shedding  of  blood,  military  sennce,  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  death.^    As  they  found  unconditioned  truth  enjoined  m  the 

'  See  the  Chronicle  of  William  Puy  of  teaching  the  wine  wluch  the/  nsed.    The 

Laurent,  c.  viii,  where  it  is  said  of  them :  consecFated  bread  was  preserved,  uid  a  por- 

Hi  in  (|aadam  parte  Catalaaniae  annis  pin-  tion  of  it  eaten  daily.  It  is  said  of  one  who 

ribos  SIC  Tixenmt,  sed  panlatim  postea  de-  died  while  a  member  of  this  sect :  Quod 

fecerunt  credebat  et  asserebat,  se  habere  potestatem 

'  L.  c.  a  Domino*  celebrandi   missam  et  conse- 

'  See  e.  g.  the  abore-cited  tract  of  Pilicfa-  crandi  vemin  corpus  Christi  de  materia  pa> 

dorf,  from  the  twentieth  chapter  onward.  nis  comroanis  fermentati  et  vemm  sangni- 

*  See  the  above-cited  work  on  the  His-  ncm  de  vino  cam  oleo  ct  sale  commixtis  in 

tory  of  the  Inqaisition.    Thus,  o.  g.  f  201 :  scipho  ligneo  cum  pede,  quem  ad  hoc  loco 

Dicti  Valdenscs  credunt,  quod  in  praesenti  calicis  secum  habebat,  qoamvis  esset  lakus 

vita  solum  sit  pocnitcntia  et  sit  puigatori-  nxoratus,  labomtor  et  agricola.    He  cele- 

nm  pro  peccatis  ct  quando  anima  recedit  a  brated  the  moss  at  home  on  Snndays  and 

corpore,  vadit  ad  paradisum  vel  ad  infer-  festivals,  et  de  prodicto  pane  ac  pocnlo 

num  et  non  faciunt  orationes  nee  alia  suf-  communicabat  singulis  diebos  cujoslibet 

fragia  pro  defunctis,  quia  dicunt,  quod  illi,  hebdomadis,  quando  sibi  vacabat,  de  pedis 

qui  sunt  in  puradiso,  non  indigent  et  ilUs,  panis  sic  per  eum  consccratis,  quas  in  pixi- 

qui  sunt  in  inferno,  non  prodessent  de  conserrabat,  sumendo  de  mane  pro  com- 

^  *  In  the  above  protocol  of  the  Inquisi-  munione  diebos  singulis, 

tion  (f  251 ),  a  married  countr}'man  is  men-  '  F.  290.    At  the  commencement  of  die 

tioned  who  used  common  bread  in  conse-  fourteenth  century  occurs  a  Majoralis  of 

crating  and  dlslribuUng  the  Lord's  supper,  the  Waldensian  sect 

Many  pecuViax  an^  daxk.  x^qlV&i^  ax^  WkiV  "^  ^m^  V^Vvtd^VI?^  and  other  pasH^M. 
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Bermon  on  tbe  mount,  they  are  said  to  have  considered  eyery  ntterance 
of  a  falsehood  a  mortal  sin.''^  The  spirit  of  a  truly  evangelical  bent 
expresses  itself  also  in  the  confessions  composed  in  die  Romance  lan- 
guage, which  bear  the  very  impress  of  those  times  when  the  Walden- 
868  arose.  Among  these  belongs  the  tract  on  antichrist,  already 
noticed.  Everything  is,  according  to  this  document,  a  work  of  anti- 
christ, by  which  men  are  led  from  relying  on  Christ  alone,  to  plaoe 
fheir  trust  in  external  things ;  which  ascribes  renewal  by  the  Holy 
Ghoet  to  a  dead,  outward  &ith,  and  to  the  baptism  of  infants  on  the 
ground  of  such  faith.*  This  might  lead  us  to  infer,  though  not  with 
absolute  certainty,  that  the  author  of  the  tract  was  an  opponent  of 
infismt  baptism.  It  was  also  described  as  a  work  of  antichrist,  that  he 
built  the  whole  fabric  of  reli^on  and  {loliness  in  the  people  upon  hiS' 
mass,  and  worked  up  in  it  a  tissue  of  various  Jewish,  pagan,  and 
Christian  ceremonies.'  It  is  said  that  antichrist  covers  up  his  wicked- 
ness under  some  few  words  of  Christ,  under  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  and  the  councils,  which  the  servants  of  antichrist  observe,  rast 
80  far  as  they  may,  without  danger  of  any  interference  with  their  wicxed 
lives  and  their  sinful  pleasures.^  The  author  reckons  among  (lie 
ilungs  that  serve  to  conceal  antichrist,  the  partly  hypocritical,  partly 
truly  pious  life  of  many  in  the  church ;  for  the  elect  of  God,  who 
choose  and  practise  goodness,  being  in  the  church  of  antichrist,  were 
captives  in  Babylon,  and  serve  as  the  gold  with  which  antichrist  covers 
his  vanity.  The  people  in  whose  name  this  tract  was  composed, 
deemed  themselves  bound  to  renounce  antichrist  mwardly  and  outwardly  ;* 
they  had  a  fellowship  and  unity  of  good-will,  and  of  a  sincere  disposi- 
tion among  one  another,  since  they  proposed  to  themselves  the  pure  and 
simple  end  of  pleasing  the  Lord  and  attaining  to  salvation.  They 
declared  themselves  to  be  resolved,  with  the  Lord's  help,  to  embrace, 
eo  far  as  their  minds  were  capable  of  bearing  it,  the  truth  of  Christ 
and  of  his  bride,  small  as  their  knowledge  of  it  might  he,^  If  to  any 
man  more  knowledge  of  the  truth  was  given,  then,  they  more  humbly 
desired  to  be  taught  by  him,  and  to  be  corrected  of  their  mistakes. 
Forgiveness  of  sins  is  bestowed  by  that  fulness  of  authority  which  is 
in  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  men  obtain  it  by  faith, 
hope,  penitence,  love  ;  by  obedience  to  the  Word.^  Among  the  means 
employed  by  antichrist  to  cover  his  wickedness,  they  reckoned  the 
miracles  now  and  then  performed, —  noticing  the  fact  that  St.  Paul 
enumerates  among  the  signs  of  antichrist,  lying  wonders.^ 

if,  as  is  here  taid,  they  appealed  to  the  pas-  Jndaicas  et  de  li  Gentil  et  de  li  Christiaa. 

•age, "  Jadge  not  that  ye  be  not  jadged,"  ^  Los  quals  illi  gardan,  entant  qaant  non 

tbe^  must,  of  coarse,  have  condemned  aXl  destraon  la  mala  vita  et  volnpta  ae  lor. 

dvil  trials.  *  Nos  fazen  departiment  exterior  et  inte- 

'  Bee  Alan.  c.  Valdenses,  lib.  ii,  p.  206.  rior  de  lay. 

*  Qne  el  attribais  la  reformation  del  Sanct  *  Car  illi  es  en  Dio  aathoritatiyament  et 

Spent  a  la  fe  morta  de  foraet  bapteiali  en-  en  Christ  ministerialment,  per  se,  per  spe- 

Mt  en  aqnella  fe.  ranza«  per  penitentia,  per  carita,  i>er  obedi- 

'  LaqoartaobraderAntechristeslaqnal  entia  ae  parola  en  rhome  participativa- 

ensemp  bastic  et  edifiqoe  tota  religion  et  mente. 

tanctita  del  poble  en  la  soa  messa  et  en-  ^  See  lib.  iii,  p.  S71. 
9fmp  h»  tOMsat  varioM  caeremonias  en  aa 
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A  seamd  beaalifbl  mommieiit  of  Hob  Ghmian  qsirit  kiho  akatdi 
of  Christian  dootrine  intitohd  theliroble  U$bmJ  We  htm  bo  joit 
groonds  finr  dceptician  mik  renrd  to  fhe  date  wliidi  {hit  prodndki 
attributes  to  itaeU;  and  tiua  date  places  it  in  flie  eailj  da^jra  of  fti 
Waldenses;  fixr  itisobserred  tliat  Imt  etoren  oentnriAs  badel^sed 
nnce  it  was  said,  that  we  Hye  in  the  last  times ;-— whetlier  the  pas- 
sages in  the  episUe  of  St.  Paul,  of  whioh  mention  is  made  in  the  iobb^ 
di^  oontezt,  or  hi  ttie  Apocalypse  are  intended.  Hie  chnmolopeil 
detemnnation  agrees  with  the  tones,  in  difaer  case^  unless  we  sqqpqsi 
a  calculation  exact  to  tiie  letter.  In  the  NoUe  Losson,  the  fiAmag 
contrast  is  drawn  between  the  old  law  and  the  new.  Hie  oU,  cuiaes  tihi 
body  that  brings  forth  no  fruit ;  the  new,  recommends  tbslife  of  yiqp- 
ity."  The  old,  forbids  perjurj  alone ;  the  new,  swearing  in  generaU' 
it  bids  us  say  sinmlj  y^  imd  nay.  The  prcdiibition  of  dl  sheddiii^of 
Uood  is  also  dtedl  The  aposties  are  represented  as  patterns  of  ^nft* 
nal,  yduntaiy  poyerty ;«  tney  were  contented  with  md  and  raimsiiti 
They  find,  howeyer,  but  yery  &w  fidkwers  after  thefti.  After  Urn 
times  of  the  apostles,  there  were  some  teachers,  it  is  mUI,  i^  ihovsd 
the  way  of  Ghiist  our  Sayiour.  But  at  ptesmt,  also,  there  aie  alinr 
who  earnestly  derire  to  show  the  way  of  Chnst;  but  tbej  an  so 
persecuted,  fliat  it  is  hardly  in  tlieur  power  to  do  so.  They  wm 
eq»scially  persecuted  by  tlie  &]se  shepherds.  If  an  indiyiduaiis  sOI 
to  DC  foumd  who  neither  curses,  swears,  Ees,  commits  adultery^  raurdfflf% 
possesses  himself  of  another's  goods,  nor  reyenges  himself  fia  hie  encr 
iaies,  fhey  sajr  he  is  a  WaUmsian,  and  desttryes  to  be .  pouisbed/ 
Against  the  priestly  power  of  the  keys,  it  is  sud,  the  popes  since  the 
times  of  Silyester^  the  cardinals,  bishops,  and  abbots,  aJl  put  together, 
have  not  eren  power  to  forgive  a  angle  mortal  am.  Grod  alone  can 
forgive  sins.  It  belongs  to  the  shepherds,  simply,  to  preach  to  the 
people,  to  pray  for  them,  to  exhort  the  people  to  repentance  and  a 
sincere  comession  of  their  sins;  to  fast,  give  alms,  and  pray  with 
fervent  hearts ;  for  by  these  means  the  souls  of  bad  Christians  who 
have  sinned  may  attain  to  salvation.^  The  doctrines  of  the  Waldenses 
thus  expressed  perfectly  harmonize  with  what  we  have  siud  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  this  sect,  as  one  which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  idea  of 
the  evangelical  poverty ;  and  we  perceive  how  the  evangelical  qurit 
in  it  gradually  attained  to  a  freer  development.^ 


*  La  nobia  Leyczon,  noble  le^on,  first  *  Car  per  aqaestas  com*  -troba  rcnna 
pablished  by  L<^r,  in  hU  Histoire  des  galramenti 

Vaudois; — a  more  complete  reprint  in  De  noa  caytio  Grestiaiii,  Iksl  baviA 

the  Choix  des  polios  originates  des  Troa-  jpecca. 

badours,  par  Rajrnoaard.    T.  ii,  p.  7C.  ^  Maitland,  in  his  wotk  entitled  Fads 

'  La  ley  velha  mandi  lo  rentre,  que  fmc  and  Documents  illostratiTe  of  the  histtKy, 

non  a  porta,  doctrine,  and  rites  of  the  ancient  Albigenses 

Ma  la  novella  conselha,  gardan  yerge-  and  Waldenses,  London,  1832,  p.  115,  has 

neta.  yery  property  directed  attention  to  the  cri- 

'  La  ley  relha  deffcnt  solament  i>eijarar,  ticism  necessary  to  be  employed  in  the  ase 

Ma  la  novella  di  al  pos  tot  non  jarar.  of  the  andeut  confessions  oi  the  Waldenses; 

^  Poverta  spiritual.    Que  Yolhan  esser  bat  he  has  certainly  cairied  his  doubts  too 

panre  per  propna  \o\nxiVa.  €u.    One  mariL  of  spnrknuiieia  cited  If 

*  Qu'et  Vaadoi  «  dft|S^  ^  V°''^*  \&aB^^^9&KtfftMa^'tei&^*&BUi^  into  chs^ 
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It  was  in  the  order  of  the  Franciscans  we  saw  the  idea  of  evangelical 
poverty  first  introduced  into  the  hierarchy ;  but  we  also  saw'  how  the 
popes,  by  their  participation  in  the  disputes  within  this  order,  in  which 
tiiey  sided  with  the  milder  party  among  the  Franciscans,  became  involved 
in  a  contest  with  the  zelantes  and  spiritualeSj  and  how  it  thus  came  about 
that  the  idea  of  evangelical  poverty  raised  to  importance  by  this  party 
took  another  direction,  was  set  up  against  the  worldliness  of  a  church 
corrupted  by  the  superfluity  of  earthly  goods,  and  by  means  of  this 
antagonism  many  others  might  be  called  forth,  which  from  the  point  of 
yiew  occupied  by  this  party  could  not  fail  to  appar  heretical.  Added 
to  this  was  the  influence  of  those  prophetical  ideas,  of  which  we  spoke 
in  the  first  section,  and  which,  propagated  ever  since  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  had  been  continusJly  shaping  themselves  out  into 
greater  distinctness ;  particularly  those  ideas  in  the  peculiar  form  in 
which  they  are  presented  by  the  abbot  Joachim,  whose  profound  thoughii 
and  intuitions  operated  in  various  ways  to  stimulate  and  fructify  in- 
quiry. The  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  opened  a  wide  field  of  imi^ 
ginative  conjecture  to  minds  deeply  conscious  of  the  corruption  of  the 
church  in  their  times,  and  piercmg  with  a  spirit  of  divination  into  tbe 
future.  As  the  signs  of  the  times,  which  are  presented  in  that  pro- 
duction of  Joachim  as  tokens  of  the  last  great  conflict,  were,  in  the  im- 
portant epochs  of  new  evolutions  of  the  kingdom  of  God  repeated  in 
manifold'  forms,  and  exalted  to  a  still  higher  significance,  so  the  ofmir 
ion,  which  indeed  contained  something  of  truth,  that  this  final  judgment 
was  hinted  at  by  signs  corresponding  to  the  predictions  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, nught  the  more  easily  obtun  credence.  The  abbot  Joachim  had 
^ven  the  impulse  to  that  land  of  speculation  by  which  men  were  led 
to  trace  in  certun  correspondences,  in  which  one  step  prefigured  that 
which  was  to  follow,  the  progressive  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  ele- 
ment in  the  unfolding  thread  of  historical  facts.  The  ideas  of  ^ 
evangelical  poverty  and  of  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  in  these 
intuitions  combmed  together ;  there  were,  however,  different  spiritual 
tendencies,  agreeing  only  in  their  opposition  to  the  existing  church 
form,  which  seized  and  appropriated  these  ideas  after  different  ways ; 

ten,  first  introduced  after  the  middle  of  the  the  lanennge.    Bat  what  interest  ooald  a 

thirteenth  century  (yet  it  is  already  to  be  later  ¥^ldensian  be  supposed  to  hare,  in 

met  with  in  William  of  Paris),  may  no  forging:  two  documents  liKe  these,  in  wfaidl 

doubt  excite  suspicions  aeainst  the  state-  there  are  still  many  things  which  do  not 

ment  that  the  aoove-citcd  tract  concern-  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Waldenset 

ing  antichrist  originated  in  the  1 2th  cen-  according  to  their  later  form  ? 

tury,  if  this  division  was  to  be  found  in  the  *  See  aboye,  p.  291. 

original  form  of  that  document.    But  the  *  There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark 

whole  character  of  the  document,  as  well  which  Hamann  made  in  a  letter  to  Herder, 

as  of  the  last  named  Noble  Le9on,  har-  relati^'e  to  the  New  Testament  prophedet 

monizes  with  this  period  of  time.  As  it  re-  of  the  last  times,  where  he  says  of  the  Apoc- 


tent  critic,  Raynouard.    Maitland  snpposes,  sive  fulfilment    The  actual  fulfilment  of 
it  is  true,  the  antique  form  of  the  language  the  book  is  but  a  type  of  a  higher  fulfil- 
ls no  proof  of  its  eennincness.    Whoever  ment"    See  HamanVs  writings,  edited  bj 
was  interested,  he  thinks,  to  forge  such  doc-  F.  Both.    VoL  yi,  p.  1 1 1. 
«m«its,  might  alto  take  pains  to  imitate 
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8om0&M0,  at  ire  WW  b  flie  {Met  of  AlmMM  of  Boni^  »  layitieal  pn- 
tlieiain,  wlddh  would  ezcihaiige  Chrietiaii  theiRiiy  and  Ibe  dependflnet 
of  the  Telipoos  oonfldoiunflM  oq  a  Sftfiour  of  the  worid  tar  ihe  oel^ 
deifieation  of  nund,  reptoaonting  Ghriatiaintj  aa  beiog  oolj  »  aoborfi- 
aate  fimn  of  rdipon  wiuoh  ibe  nund^  when  arrifed  at  tiie  ag»  of  smd- 
hood,  ahoold  doo^  off;  fwmetimaB  a  tendom^,  whieh,  oonaoioiia  ftafe 
Chriatiaiiit J  ia  itaelf  the  abaolute  religoKky  atrove  afiar  »  fieer  and 
more  perfeet  deTelc^ment  of  tiie  aame,  wherebj  it  waa  to  fan^ 
all  human  ordinanoea. 

Aa  the  atriot  FraneiaGana  entertained  a  apodal  reveimoe  ht  the 
abbot  Joaehnn,  who  had  feretold  thw  order  and  the  xagenenftkii  of 
the  ehoreh,  of  which  thej  were  to  be  the  matrmnent^  and  oee«|aed 
themeelTee  a  good  d^  with  the  explanatkm  of  hia  writingB,  the  mter^ 

Ctatkm  and  appUoation  of  tfie  oiment  ideaa  in  the  aame,  ao  a  groat 
1  waa  aaid  among  them  about  a  new  OYOilaating  goapdL  ISie  idea 
of  aneh  a  goapel  bdonged  really  among  the  oharaotonatie  and  peea* 
Kar  notiooa  of  Joaclum ;  and  we  have  aeon  how  bj  Una  eiprewioiL 
borrowed  from  the  Utfa  chapter  of  the  Apooaljpe  (t.  6),  he  ku 
nderatood,  ftOowing  the  Hem  of  Oiigen,  a  new  nnitiml  apmhOBMn 
of  CSuiaiianitj,  aa  oppoaed  to  Ota  aenaoooa  Cathone  point  oTTiew,  aid 
aoawertng  to  the  age  of  the  Hdty  Spirit  A  great  aenantion  wu  now 
created  [^  a  oonmientaiy  on  the  eternal  goimi,  wUdh  after  the  niddla 
of  the  thirteenth  cento^,  the  IVanciMaa  Geriiard,^  who,  hy  hm  aoal 
ihr  Joachiin'a  doctrinea,  inTolved  hmaolf  ni  many  peneeoliona  «b1 
incorred  an  ei^teen  jean'  impriaomnent^  pobliahed  under  Aa  tide  of 
^  JSUroduetdrius  m  evangeUum  aetgnmm**  Many  yagoe  notiooa  woe 
entertamed  about  the  eternal  gospel  of  the  Franciscans,  arising  firam 
superficial  views,  or  a  superficial  understanding  of  Joachim's  writingB, 
and  the  ofl^ring  of  mere  rumor  or  the  heresy-hunting  spirit.  Itkn 
spoke  of  the  eternal  gospel  as  of  a  book  composed  under  this  title  and 
circulated  among  the  Franciscans.'  Occasionally,  also,  this  eternal 
gospel  was  confounded  periiaps  with  the  aboye-menticmed  Introducto- 
rius.    In  reality,  there  was  no  book  ezistdng  under  this  title  of  the 

'  ABsnredlj  this  person  was  not,  as  he  '  S«*e,  respecting  him.  Wadding.  Annals 

was  aftcrwaras  said  to  be  (see  the  Direc-  of  the  fVandscan  order,  t.  iv,  at  the  year 

loriam  inqnisitionis  of  the  Dominican  Nich-  1256. 

olas  Eymericus,  f.  S72),  a  friend  and  icin-  '  So  said  that  riolent  enemj  of  the  men- 
dred  spirit  to  that  same  John  of  Parma,  who,  dicant  monks,  of  whom  we  hare  spoken  in 
on  account  of  his  severity  as  a  reformer,  the  second  section,  p.  283,  Willimm  of  St 
and  his  zeal  for  the  doctnnes  of  Joachim,  Amonr.  In  his  sermon,  preached  on  St. 
Buffered  much  persecution,  was  deposed  James'  and  St.  Philip's  dajs  in  the  aboTe- 
frorn  his  office  as  p;eneral  of  his  order,  had  cited  edition  of  his  works,  p.  500,  where  he 
Bonaventura  for  his  successor ;  the  author  is  describing  the  dangers  which  belonged 
of  this  book,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  to  the  signs  of  the  last  times,  and  widioat 
statement  of  the  acts  of  that  process  pre-  doubt  h^  the  Franciscans  in  his  mind,  he 
served  in  the  library  of  the  Sorbonne  at  says:  Deistispcriculis jamhabcmnsQaae- 
Paris,  by  a  member  of  the  papal  commis-  dam  Parisiis,  scilicet  liorum  ilium,  qu  to- 
aion,  composed  of  three  cardinals  appoint-  catur  evangelinm  aetemnm.  £t  noe  tidi- 
ed to  examine  that  work,  was  lingo  oi  St.  mns  non  modicam  partem  illins  lihri  et 
Chers  (see  above,  p.  426).  See  the  work  andivi,  quod  nbicunque  est,  tantnm  vd 
already  gited  relative  to  the  writers  of  the  plus  contineat  ille  lifa«r  quam  tota  oiblia, 
Dominican  order,  by  Qnetif  and  Echard,  which  might  certainly  be  aaid  with  pro- 
t  i,  f.  202:  PTOceuna  m  YiVwra^m.  visai^uL  ^idAt^of  toe  compasi  §md  extoitof  jofr 
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Eternal  Grospel;  but  all  Uiat  is  sidd  about  it  relates  simply  to  the 
writmgs  of  Joachim.^  The  opponents  of  the  Franciscan  order  objected 
to  the  preachers  of  the  eternal  gospel,  that,  according  to  their  opimon, 
Christianity  was  but  a  transient  thing,  and  a  new,  more  perfect  reli- 
gion, the  absolute  form,  destined  to  endure  forever,  would  succeed  it« 
William  of  St.  Amour  says  :^  ^^  For  the  past  fifty-five  years  some  have 
been  striving  to  substitute  in  place  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  another 
gospel,  which  is  said  to  be  a  more  perfect  one,  which  they  called  the 
gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  eternal  gospeL'  These  doctrines, 
concerning  a  new  eternal  gospel,  which  was  to  be  preached  in  the  times  ^ 
of  the  antichrist,  had  ahready,  in  the  year  1254,  —  where  perhaps  he 
refers  to  the  appearance  of  the  above-mentioned  Introductorius, — be^i 
set  forth  at  the  very  seat  of  theological  studies  in  Paris.  Whence  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  antichristian  doctrine  would  even  now  be  preachr 
ed  firom  the  pulpits,  if  there  were  not  still  something  that  mihholdeth 
(2  Thessal.  2:6),  namely,  the  power  of  the  pope  and  of  the  bishops. 
It  is  said  in  that  accursed  book,  which  they  called  the  eternal  gospel, 
which  had  already  been  made  known  in  the  church,  that  the  eternal 
gospel  is  as  much  superior  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  the  sun  is  to  the 
moon  in  brightness,  the  kernel  to  the  shell  in  value.  The  kingdom 
of  the  church,  or  the  gospel  of  Christ,  was  to  last  only  till  the  year 
1260."  In  a  sermon  which  we  have  already  noticed,^  he  points  out 
the  following  as  doctrines  of  the  eternal  gospel :  that  the  sacrament 
of  the  church  is  nothing ;  that  a  new  law  of  life  was  to  be  given,  and  a 
new  constitution  of  the  church  introduced ;  and  he  labors  to  show  that 
om  the  contrary  the  form  of  the  hierarchy,  under  which  the  church 
then  subsisted,  was  one  resting  on  the  divine  order,  and  altogether 
necessary  and  immutable. 

These  charges  firom  the  mouth  of  a  passionate  opponent  cannot 


'  See  the  learned  and  profoand  essa^  on  opnscnlam   xvi,  contra  impngnantes  rell- 

tfiis  subject  by  Dr. Engelhardt,  in  hb  Kirch-  gionem  (the  opponents  of  the  mendicant 

engeschichtlichen  Abhandlnngen^rlangenf  orders).    0pp.  ed.  VeneU  t  xiz,  p.  415. 

1832,  p.  4,  et  f.    This  may  be  very  distinctly  '  De  pericolis  novissimorom  tempomm, 

gathered  from  the  statement  in  the  above-  p.  38. 

cited  acts  of  the  process  on  the  Introdacto-  '  I  can  not  acquiesce  in  the  conjecture 

rios  in  erangelium  aetemum,  1.  c.    Quetifet  of  Dr.  Engelhardt,  that  William  of  St 

Echardff.  202,  for  here  it  is  expressly  stated:  Amour  here  had  in  mind  the  doctrine  of 

Quod  liber  concordiarum  vel  concordia  ve-  Almaric  of  Bena,  but  believe  that  he  al- 

ritatis  appellaretur  primus  liber  evangelii  ways  had  in  view  the  doctrines  of  Joachim, 

aetcmi  et  quod  liber  iste,  qui  didtur  Apoca-  which  had  spread  in  the  Franciscan  order, 

lypsis  nova,  appellaretur  secundus   liber  or  doctrines  associated  with  Joachim's  ideas, 

ejnsdem  evangelii,  similiter,  auod  liber,  qui  as  appears  evident  when,  a^r  the  words 

cficitur  Psalterinm  decem  cnordarum,  sit  above  cited,  he   adds :  **  Quod  (evangelio 

tertius  liber  eiusdem  evangelii.    Here  we  aetemo)  adveniente  evacnabitur,  nt  dicnnt, 

plainly  recognize  the  titles  oi  the  three  works  evan^lium  Christi,  nt  parati  sumns  ostcn- 

of  Joachim  mentioned  above,  in  a  note  on  dere  in  illo  evangelio  maledicto.    Here  he 

p.  221.    With  this  asree  also  the  following  assuredly  means  the  same  thing  which  in 

words  of  Thomas  Aaninas:    Hoc  autem  the  place  first  cited  from  his  sermons  is 

evangelium,  de  quo  loquuntur  (William  callcMi  the  gospel.    And  had  he  meant  Al* 

of  St.  Amour  and  his  partv),  est  cjuoddam  marie,  who  was  condemned  as  a  heretic, 

introductorium  in  Hbro  Is]  Joachim  com-  there  was  certainly  no  reason  why  he  should 

positam,  auod  est  ab  ecciesia  reprobatnm,  omit  to  mention  his  name, 

vel  etiam  ipsa  doctrina  Joachim,  per  quam,  *  L.  c.  p.  500. 

iitdiciint,evangeliamChriiti  mutator.  See  ^ 
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eertunly  be  regpttded  as  e^enoe  fliat »  doebine  like  flist  of  Almaiie, 
eoncenimg  »  new  xeGg^  of  tiie  peifeei.  doee  at  hand^  waa  even  then 
tandit  among  the  atnot  nranciaeana.  It  ia  easy  to  see,  bj  refernqg 
baekto  flie  acooont  j^ven  on  a  finntter  page,  of  the  doetrinea  <n  JotuASmf 
how  St  Amoor  mi^t  be  led  to  aurooee  thftt  he  fixind  all  tliia  in  Joa- 
ehim's  writinfli,  which  sorely  he  had  read  but  saperficiallj,  and  for  te 
Tenr  reason  Ihat  thej  were  so  higJUy  esteemed  amon^  the  FnuidsoanSy 
irith  hostile  feeUngs,  as  well  as  an  entirely  q^xwte  bent  of  nunL 
And  since  die  enstinff  fimn  of  the  church  constrtation  seemed  to  lua 
jn  exact  acocwdance  with  the  esMnce  of  Christiamty,  he  eonld  not  fid, 
"^Indeed,  where  Joachim  predicted  some  new  form  <»  the  maniftstafiNi 
of  Chnstiamty,  m  which  it  was  to  cast  aaide  its  pieaent  ooofined 
envelope,  to  see  therein  amKmnced  some  new  aniiehriatiaa  gospd. 
Tskmg  everything  together  which  the  opponents  dte  from  the  "in- 
troductory to  ttie  eternal  gospel/'  it  may  well  be  doobted  whetter, 
even  in  this  book,  any  such  doctrine,  implying  the  destroctaoo  of  Quii- 
tianity,  was  set  finrth.  The  whole  matter  of  this  work  also  aeenu  ts 
have  conristed  in  an  exjdication  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  abbot 
JoacUm,  and  in  the  application  of  tiiem  to  the  mraine  KranoMaa 
order*  The  condemnation  of  the  "  Introdnetory,*' l»y  pope  Alerandwr 
tibe  Fourth,  coidd  not  put  a  st(»,  however,  to  the  eueulmon  of  these 
ideas.  Th^  still  contmued  to  oe  cherished  among  the  party  of  tte 
more  ri^pd  Franciscans,  and  a  remarkable  individw,  who  qinmg  «p 
in  the  midst  of  that  body)  gp^ve  them  a  new  impulse. 

This  was  John  Peter  de  Oliva  of  Pjrovence,  who  from  Ida  twdflh 
year  had  been  educated  in  the  Frandscan  order.^  He  was  governed 
from  the  first  by  that  eccentric  tendency  of  reUgious  feeUng  and  ima^ 
nation  which  had  gone  forth  from  Francis  ;  as  was  seen,  for  examjde, 
in  his  extravagant  eulogiums  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which,  indeed,  were 
found  to  be  o&nsive  even  in  his  own  order  ;>  but  with  ttiis,  he  united 
a  profound,  speculative  intellect.  A  nuxture  of  profound  ideas  and 
fantastic,  whimsical  assertions  might  naturally  be  expected,  therefore, 
in  his  writings.^  Zealous  for  the  primitive  severity  of  the  Franciscan 
rule,  he  inveighed  against  all  deviations  from  it ;  and  the  same  spirit 
led  him  also  to  attack  the  worldly  life,  the  luxury  and  pomp  of  the 
clergy.  By  so  doing  he  created  many  enemies,  who  eagerly  laid  hold 
of  every  occasion  presented  by  his  many  singular,  bold  remarks,  to 
suggest  suspicions  with  regard  to  his  orthodoxy .^  Besides  his  doctrine 
of  evangelical  poverty,  various  metaphysical,  dogmatic  statements  were 
hazarded  by  lum,  which  gave  offence.  Among  these  was  the  opinion 
that  Christ  when  struck  by  the  spear  m  his  side  was  not  yet  aead.^ 
After  an  assembly  of  the  Franciscan  order,  convened  in  the  year  1282, 
had  ordered  an  mvestigation  of  his  doctrines,  and  of  their  spread,  he 

'  See  Wadding.  Annales,  1289,  N.  29.  Commentarj  on  the  Apocalypse,  bj  a  papal 

'  In  Wadding.  1.  c.  N.  28.  commission  under  John  the  Twentj  Second. 

'  We  have  to  lament  that  nothing  has  as  In  Baloz.  Miscellan.  i,  f.  213. 

yet  been  published  from  the  writings  of  this  *  Wadding.  Annales,  at  the  year  1282. 

jvmarkable  man.     We  know  nothing  of  N.  2. 

' '  I  except  from  the  articles  declared  heret-  *  L.  c.  at  the  year  1297.  N.  37,  etc. 
had  beuk  exuacteii  Cram,  bia 
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submitted,  in  the  year  following,  to  the  recantation  prescribed  to  hiin,^ 
and  at  a  convention  of  the  order  held  at  Paris,  in  1292,  he  gave  them 
entire  satisfaction  hj  the  explanations  which  he  laid  before  them.  Ws 
opponents  were  no  match  for  him  in  dialectics.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  in  1297.  Before  his  death  he  liud  down  a  confesaon,  in  whidi 
he  unconditionally  submitted  to  the  decisions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Yet  he  reserved  to  himself  the  liberty  of  refusing  to  follow  any  human 
determination  claiming  to  decide  that  anything  belonged  to  the  essence 
of  the  faith,  unless  it  were  the  decision  of  the  pope,  or  of  a  geneml 
council ;  except  in  so  far  as  he  was  enforced  to  aaopt  it  by  reason,  or 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  essence  of  the  Gatholio 
faith  itself.  He  held  it,  moreover,  to  be  a  salutary  thing  that  opposite 
opnions  should  b^  set  forth  and  defended,  provided  it  were  done  with- 
out obstinacy, —  for  so,  the  truth  would  be  more  accurately  invech 
tigated,  the  minds  of  disputants  more  exercised,  and  men  m<»e 
certainly  led  to  an  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  &ith.9 

Oliva  distinguished  seven  ages  of  the  church :  The  first,  its  founda- 
tion by  the  apostles  ;  the  second,  its  preservation  by  the  sufierings  of 
the  martyrs ;  the  third,  the  evolution  and  defence  of  the  fiuth  in  the 
contests  with  heretics ;  the  fourth,  the  period  of  the  anchorites  living 
in  strict  self-mortification,  who  poured  a  bright  light  on  the  church  by 
their  ejcample ;  the  fifth,  the  period  of  the  common  life  of  monks  ana 
clerks,  some  of  whom  practised  greater  severity,  others  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  living ;  ^e  sixth,  the  renewal  of 
the  evangelical  and  the  extirpation  of  the  antichristian  life,  with  which 
is  connected  the  final  converrion  of  the  Jews  and  pagans,  or  at  onoe 
the  reconstruction  of  the  primitive  church ;  the  seventh  age  is,  in  itB 
relation  to  this  earthly  life,  a  sort  of  sabbath ;  a  peaceful  and  miracur 
lous  participation  in  future  blessedness,  as  if  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
bad  descended  upon  earth  ;  —  but  in  its  relation  to  the  future  life,  it  is 
the  general  resurrection,  the  glorification  of  the  saints,  and  the  end  of 
all  things.  This  distinction  of  a  twofold  desim  of  the  great  epochs  is 
the  evolution  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  accormng  to  their  point  of  de- 
parture and  their  point  of  termination,  belongs  among  the  peculiar 
features  in  the  intmtions  of  Oliva.  Thus,  he  says  of  the  first  period, 
that  in  one  sense  it  may  be  supposed  to  begin  with  the  preaching  of 
Christ ;  in  another,  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
second  age  began,  in  the  proper  sense,  with  Nero's  persecution ;  but 
in  a  certain  sense  with  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  or  the  passion  of 
Christ.  The  sixth  age  began,  in  one  sense,  with  the  time  of  St, 
Francis,  but  more  perfectly  with  the  judgments  executed  on  a  cor- 
rupt church.  He  distinguishes,  furthermore,  a  threefold  manifestation 
of  Christ  in  the  history  of  the  world  :  the  first  and  last,  visible ;  the 
middle  one  not  sensible,  but  spiritual.  The  first,  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world,  and  the  founding  of  the  church ;  the  second,  to  renew  the  latter 
to  the  spirit  of  the  evangelical  life,  and  carry  forward  the  church, 
already  founded,  to  perfection ;  the  tlurd,  for  judgment,  for  the  glorifica* 

>  L.  ci  at  the  jear  1SS3.  N.  7.      *  Wadding.  Annales^at  the  year  1297.N.  34. 
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tion  of  tte  elect,  and  for  the  general  conBnmmation.  Although  this  spirit- 
ual advent  of  Christ  must  be  referred  to  the  whoU  procesa  of  devel(»- 
ment  of  the  church,  and  also  to  the  glorification  of  the  saints,  jet  it 
ja&y,  in  a  certain  sense, he  preeminently  attributed  to  the  aixth  period, 
whose  charaeteriaticB  are  founded  on  this  very  interior  activity  of  tbg 
Bpirit  of  Christ.'  He  supposes  a  progrcBsive  cTolution  of  the  anti- 
cnristian  and  the  Christian  principles,  both  proceeding  side  by  side,  to 
the  last  decisive  struggle ;  bo  that  each  successive  period  takes  up  into 
itself  all  the  good  and  evil  of  the  preceding  one,  and  hence  all  ^ 
good  and  evil  of  all  earlier  periods  must  be  concentrated  in  the  last  timg 
of  the  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ,  and  of  the  manifestation  of  anfr 
Christ.  "  Just  as  the  lirtue  of  the  root  and  of  the  stalk,"  says  he, 
"  lives  again  in  the  branches  and  the  fruit,  so  whatever  disturbs  6m 
healthy  development  of  life  also  transmits  itself.'  And  as  the  wbok 
virtue  and  force  of  the  earlier  tiroes,  therefore,  strives  towards  the 
great  end,  of  producing  the  sixth  anil  the  seventh  period,  so  all  tbs 
opposite  evil  of  the  earlier  times  will  ally  itself  with  the  malice  d 
antichriBt,  and  of  the  others,  by  whom  the  elect  of  the  sixth  and 
eeventh  periods  are  to  be  tempted.'  The  sixth  period  will,  therefore, 
be  distinctly  and  prominently  marked  above  all  the  preceding  ones,  u 
the  goal  to  which  everything  presses, —  the  commencement  of  a  new 
age  of  the  world,  whereby  the  old  world  will  be  done  anay,  just  as  bj 
the  appearance  of  Christ  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  old  life  of  man- 
tind,  were  done  away.*  As  by  Christ's  first  appearance  an  end  wn 
put  to  the  old  synagogue  and  a  new  church  was  erected,  so  hy  lut 
epiritual  advent  all  old  things  will  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
church  recreated,  as  it  were,  into  an  entirt'ly  new  one.  As  the  spirit- 
ual revelation  of  Christ  goes  through  all  the  ages  of  Uie  church,  but 
iDuat  be  preenunendy  ascribed  to  Uiat  uxtii  aso,  Ae  aame  is  to  be 
■ud  also  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spnt ;  and  precisely  by  this  fact 
file  third  age  of  the  world,  be^nning  with  Uie  tajVb  period  of  fits 
church,  is  distinguished  as  tiie  age  of  the  Holy  %)irit  from  the  two 
earlier,  the  tune  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Chnstiaa  period  which 
lias  thus  far  elapsed.^ 

It  is  manifest,  from  this  collation  of  passages,  how  &r  OliTu  was  (rom 
&voring  the  theory  which  taught  that  Christianity  itself  was  to  be  an- 
Oulled  by  this  new  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  looks  upon  the 
whole  as  only  a  progressive,  organic  evolution  of  Ghiistdanity  itself, 
tfarough  different  atadia,  starting  from  that  which  Christ  has  done  once 
for  all.  The  aim  of  the  entire  evolution  is  nothing  other  than  the  com> 

'  IJcataatem  Kcnndiu  adveDtoii  ait  in    tar  maliiiM  uitichriiti  et  retiqnonim  ezer- 
toto  dccanu  eccleiUe  ct  etiam  in  glorifio-    centiam  electo*  lezri  et  Mplinii  itfttiu. 
" im,  uibiloniiaiu  recie  el  con-        *  Iniiinm  nori  ncnli,  eracDMU  qiioddiin 


*  SicDt  lirtni  nulidiet  idpiti*  redlTivit  nigcneiii. 

In raino et frncca, ric et infteuo  DEriosqae-  'Tenia*  •Mtu  taandl  rab  kxM  tuta 

'  Skut  toM  vittua  prionim  temponim  ecctcBiiie  incboandaa  et  iplricai  laiirto  per 

Inlendit  generslionem  lexci  et  aeplimi  Its-  qiuiuUin  uitonomuiun  approprUndBi. 
tDi,  aio  Cou  nuiiiialit  oppoiiM  coGperkU- 
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plete  exhibition  of  the  image  of  Christ,  according  to  life  and  knowl- 
edge, in  humanity ;  which  coincides  with  the  true  realization  of  the 
image  of  God,  and  of  man's  destined  dominion  over  the  world.  So 
too  the  sixth  day,  on  which  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  Qoi^ 
corresponds  to  the  sixth  period,  in  wUch  the  mass  of  the  Jews  and 
pagans  will  be  restored  to  the  image  of  God  by  Christianity.^ 

And  here  we  should  not  fail  to  notice,  that  as  Oliva  did  not  possess 
a  correct  view  of  the  apostolical  church,  nor  a  clear  consciousness  of 
the  distinction  between  the  Catholic  point  of  view  and  primitiw  Chris- 
tianity, so  his  view  of  the  great  end  towards  which  the  church  in  its 
progressive  advancement  is  striving,  must  of  course  be  affected 
thereby.  Complete  estrangement  from  the  world,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  hitherto  prevailing  absorption  in  the  world ;  the 
religion  of  intuition  and  feeling,  as  opposed  to  the  lutherto  conceptual 
theology ;  pure  passivity,  in  the  surrendry  of  one's  self  to  the  godlike, 
as  opposed  to  the  hitherto  prevailing  self-activity  of  the  intellect  in  the 
dialectical  theology, —  this,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  would  form  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  that  glorious  period :  ^'  As  it  was  the 
striving  of  the  fathers  in  the  first  age  of  the  world  before  Christ,"  says 
he,  ^^  to  proclaim  the  great  works  of  the  Lord  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  as  the  children  of  God,  in  the  second  age  of  the  world, 
from  Christ  onwards,  labored  to  explore  the  hidden  wisdom,  so  notlung 
else  remains  for  the  third  age,  but  that  we  should  smg  God's  praise, — 
while  we  magnify  his  great  power  and  his  manifold  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, which  are  clearly  revealed  in  his  works  and  in  the  word  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures ;  for  while  in  the  first  age  of  the  world,  God  the  Father 
manifested  himself  as  the  terrible  God,  and  a  being  to  be  feared ;  in  the 
second  age  of  the  world,  the  Son  manifested  himself  as  a  teacher  and 
revealer,  the  Word  of  divine  wisdom ;  he  will  reveal  himself  in  the 
third  age,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  flame  of  divine  love  and  tlie 
fulness  of  all  spiritual  joy, —  so  tiiat  all  the  wisdom  of  the  incarnate 
Word,  and  all  the  power  of  the  Father,  will  not  merely  be  known,  but 
also  felt  and  experienced."^  To  this  he  appUes  the  promise,  given  by 
Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  should  lead  to  all  truth,  and  glorify 
him ;  —  which,  therefore,  he  applies  also,  in  a  preeminent  sense,  to 
this  dxth  period :  '^  As,  in  the  first  times,  iho  world  was  converted  to 
Christ  by  extraordinary  and  countiess  miracles,  so  it  is  behooving  that 
it  should,  in  the  last  times,  agam  be  converted  by  a  peculiar  light  of 
divine  wisdom,  and  of  tiie  understanding  of  the  Scriptures ;  especially, 
since  the  condition  of  this  period  is  to  be  of  so  elevated  a  character  as 
to  admit  of  the  reception  and  contemplation  of  the  divine  light  itself. "> 
This  sixth  period,  then,  stands  prominent,  indeed,  above  all  the  other 


'  Bcstiae  sexto  die  formataef  post  quas  vidcbitar  omnis  Veritas   sapientiae  veibi 

formatos  est  homo  ad  ima^nem  Dei,  quia  Dei  incamati  et  potentia  Dei  patris. 

post  has  convertetur  Israel  cum  reliqaiis  '  Sicat   primo    tempore    conversus  est 

gentiam  et  apparebit  Chridtiformis  vita  et  mundos  ad  Christam  per  stnpendas,  et  in« 

imago  ChristL  numerabiles  virtates  miracalonim,  sio  de- 

*  Non  solum  simplici  intelligentia,  sed  cet,  quod  in  finali  tempore  converMV^ 

etiam  gnstativa  et  palpativa  ezperientia  mm  orbis  per  piaedara  et  su] 
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and  earlier  anes,  by  the  plenitude  of  grace  and  famiUar  tokens  cl 
Christ's  love ;  yet  it  has  the  more  reason  to  humble  itself,  becaosey 
what  distinguishes  it  consists  much  rather  in  pasfflvity,  or  receiyingi 
than  in  activity,  or  ^ving;  much  rather  in  that  blessedness,  whidi  is  a 
reward,  than  in  tbit  pidns-taking  service,  which  might  pass  for  a 
desert.  As  the  glory  which  was  intended  for  the  synagogue  and  ite 
priests,  had  they  believed  in  Christ,  was  transferrea  to  the  primitive 
church  and  its  shepherds  ;  so  also  the  glory  intended  for  the  church 
of  the  fifth  period  w31,  on  account  of  its  apostasy,  be  transferred  to 
the  elect  of  the  sixth  period.  The  precursor  of  the  new  period  of 
genuine  life,  which  consists  in  following  Christ  in  evangelical  poverij^ 
is  St.  Francis;  he  who  first  exhibited,  in  this  respect,  the  perfect  imago 
of  Christ,  who  must  resemble  Christ  therefore  in  all  respects,  and 
hence  must  bear  also  the  prints  of  his  wounds.^  When  David  was 
anointed,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  Saul  was  left 
more  than  ever  to  himself,  and  the  evil  spirit  took  possession  of  him; 
so  when  the  Spirit  of  God  was  evidently  transferred  to  the  evan- 
gelical paupers  (the  genuine,  strict  Franciscans),  and  they  were 
called  and  consecrated  by  him  to  the  office  of  preaching,  many 
began  to  be  stirred  with  a  diabolical  S{»rit  against  them,  while  Aey 
sunk  deeper  and  deeper  themselves  into  simony,  cupidity,  luxoiy, 
and  worlcUv  pomp.  The  extenmve  increase  of  the  church  diould  be 
conditioned  on  its  intensive  power, —  from  the  interior  glory  cf  Ihe 
church,  in  the  period  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  proceed  also  its  ex* 
temal  enlargement.  They  who  exhibited  the  perfect  image  of  Christ 
in  evangelical  poverty,  should  be  employed  as  the  instruments  for  the 
extension  of  God's  kingdom  through  the  whole  world." 

"  But  as,  in  the  apostolic  times,  the  preachbg  of  the  gospel  found 
more  acceptance  among  the  heathen  than  among  the  Jews ;  so,  too,  the 
new  evangelical  missionaries  would  find  greater  success  among  the 
Greeks,  Saracens,  Tartars,  and  finally  the  Jews,  than  in  the  fleshly 
church  of  the  Latins."  The  Babylon  of  Revelation  is  uniformly  repre- 
sented by  Oliva  as  the  corrupt  church  of  Rome,  hurrying  to  the  judg- 
ment ;  and  he  describes  her  corruption  in  the  plainest  terms.  "  She  is 
Babylon,  the  great  whore,  because  wickedness  thrives  and  spreads  in 
her,  not  only  intensively  but  extensively ;  so  that  the  good  in  her  are 
like  a  few  grains  of  gold  in  a  vast  sand-heap ;  and  as  the  Jews  in  Baby- 
lon were  captives,  and  grievously  oppressed,  so  will  the  spirit  of  the 
righteous,  in  this  period,  be  oppressed  and  afflicted  beyond  endurance, 
by  the  countless  host  of  a  fleslJy  church,  which  they  are  enforced  to 
serve  against  their  will.  The  Babylon  which  stood  in  heathendom, 
made  all  men  drunk  with  her  idolatries ;  so  that  Babylon,  which  is  the 
fleshly  church,  has  made  herself  and  all  the  people  in  subjection  to  her 
drunk,  and  led  them  astray  by  her  shameful  carnalities,  simony,  and 
worldly  pomp.  And  as,  previous  to  her  fall,  her  malice  and  her  power 

et  superabundantia  lamina  sapientiae  Dei    trarc  ad  ipsa  lamina  sascipienda  et  con- 

et  scripturamm  8uarum,ct  maximo  c^uia    templanda. 

oportet  statoxu  V\lia&  lempotva  <i\e.\Mv  ^\  Ssi-       ^  ^^^  vl^^^^.*^ V 
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grieTonaiy  oppressed  the  spirit  of  the  elect,  and  hindered  the  conversion 
of  the  world,  so  will  her  overthrow  be  to  the  saints  as  a  release  from 
tlieir  captivity."  "The  seat  of  corruption,"  he  says,  "is  more 
especially  in  the  fleshly  clergy,  who  hold  the  high  places  of  Babylon ; 
tiiere  it  ensts  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the  communities  under 
ifaem."^ 

Oliva  agrees  with  the  abbot  Joachim,  also,  in  that  he  describes  the 
period  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  Johannean 
period.  To  him,  also,  John  stands  as  the  representative  of  the  con- 
templative bent,  and  of  the  new  evangelical  mode  of  life,  the  prototype 
of  tiie  ordo  evangdicus.  So  he  expoimds  Rev.  10 :  10  in  the  sense 
that,  by  the  new  evangelical  order,  the  work  first  commenced  by  the 
apostles  shall  be  completed,  and  the  mass  of  the  pagans  and  Jews 
converted  to  Christianity.'  The  twelve  gates  of  the  kmgdom  of  God, 
mentioned  in  Rev.  21 :  12,  he  applies  more  particularly  to  the  great 
teachers  of  this  last  period,  by  whose  means  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
to  be  extended  among  the  pagans  and  Jews  f  for,  as  it  belonged  more 
property  to  the  aposdes  to  build,  under  Christ,  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  church  and  of  the  Christian  faith,  so  it  belong?  more  properly  to 
these  to  stand  as  the  open  gates ;  as  those  by  whom  the  Christian  wis- 
dom is  opened  and  explained  ;^  for  as  a  tree,  so  long  as  it  subsists  only 
in  its  root,  cannot  as  yet  unfold  its  whole  peculiar  nature,  and  let  every 
put  of  it  be  seen,  which  can  only  be  done  when,  in  its  branches,  leaves, 
blossoms,  and  fruit,  it  has  reached  its  complete  development ;  so  tiie 
tree  or  building  of  the  church  and  of  the  divine,  wisdom  which  shines 
forth  in  its  different  parts  after  manifold  ways,  neither  could  nor 
should  unfold  itself  firom  the  beginning,  as  it  can  and  must  do  in  its 
perfection.^  As  the  course  of  development  marked  by  the  Old,  sup- 
poses a  gradual  progression,  so  does  the  process  of  the  development  of 
Christian  wisdom,  on  the  foundation  of  the  New  Testament."^ 

It  is  plain  that,  notwithstanding  the  wild  and  singular  notions  which 
are  mixed  in  with  his  more  profound  ideas,  we  may  reckon  Oliva  as 
belonging,  with  the  abbot  Joachim,  among  the  prophetic  men  who  bore 
within  them  the  germs  of  great  spiritual  developments  in  the  future, 

*  In  quo  bestialis  tIu  singulAriter  regnat  tea   explicatoref    sapientSae    Chrisdanae. 

et  aedet  skat  in  soa  principiUi  sede  et  lon}^  *  8icnt  arbor,  dam  est  in  sola  radioe,  non 

pins  qaam  in  laicis  et  plebibos  sibi  sab-  potest  sic  tota  omnibus  explicari  sen  expli- 

jectis.  rite  monstrari,  sicat  quanao  est  in  ramis  et 

'  Ut  per  ipsnm  Joannem  dcsifniatur  in  foliis  ct  fructibus  consnmmata,  sic  arbor 

oommuni  ordo  evangclicns  et  contemplati-  scu  fabrica  ecrlesiao  et  divinae  providentiae 

Toa,  scitur  ex  ipsa  intelliKentia  libri,  quod  ac  sapientiac  in  ^us  partibus  divcrsimode 

per  istam  ordinem  debet  lioc  implcri.  rcfulKC"tis  et  participatae  non  sic  potuit 

'  Licet  per  ApoMtolos  et  per  abos  Kanctos  nee  debuit  ab  initio  explicari  sicat  in  sua 

lecandi  general w  Mtatus  intra verit  multitudo  consumroationo  poterit  et  debebit 

populorum  ad  Christum  unquaro  per  |)or'  *  Bicut  ab  initio  mundi  usc^ne  ad  Chris- 

taa  civiutis  Del,  nihilomiouN  mogis  appro-  turn  cravit  successive  illammatio  populi 

priate  competit  boc  principalibus  doctoribus  ]>ci   et   cxplicatio    ordinis   et    processus 

lertii  (^eneralii  sutns.  totins  Tcteris  testamenti  et  providcntiaa 

^    Sicut  enim  apostoliK  maf(is  com|Mitit  Dei  in  fabricatione  et  gubernatione,  sic 

ease  cum  Christo  fundamenu  totius  cc-  cat  et  de  illuminationibns  et  expUcmtio- 

clesiae  et  fidci  Christianae,  sic  istis  plus  nibua  Christianae  sapientiae  ia  HiiMttfi 

competit,  esse  portas  apertas  et  apcrtores  teatameiuL 
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«f  flu  flbnidi,  mn  inoapaUe  of  being  ihu 
bj  tbe  calm,  ad0irti8o  iuBght  of  »  dMuit  t 


bowarer,  it  ma  tha  iauAaAft  danw 
fiuit  part  of  them  vldcC  tooehed  on 
Pnonaoana  and  ottwr  aeahms  defirndBotB 
aneh  aa  vera  fband  ainong  the  pwpla  oalled 
ttirir  onoIatioiL  Tba  ma^steriv  deeim  a 
agtunet  OGTm'a  writina*,*  ooold  not  hindn 
peroeiTO  Qw  aftei^workmgp  of  tbem  in  th«  i 
Ammg  ihoae  in  wbou  tba  poirar  of  the 
abbot  Joaolum,  and  whiob  fiBod  tba  apmtnil 
we  Bbonld  notioe,  in  tlua  oonneotaon,  tbe  Iti 
the  hietoty  of  tfua  party  reaehai  mto  the  fid 
'it  proper  to  taka  np  die  whole  matter  n  tiia 
thnr  eoDimenoemeat  balonoi  in  tlua  perioc 
flkaelv  inwom  widi  fitoee  nndrod  mvufisal 
■      ■'        WeihaU 


ItnHao  Aporti^ealB  a>  one  of  tiie  many  Sx 
idea,  wUoh  we  aaw  aprinipng  up  nndar  ao  i 
Anold  of  Breeoia  and  oowuda.  Their  fin 
nrelfi  of  Farma.>  Bom  in  tbe  TiUa^  <t 
Parma,*  he  had  aettiad  doim  in  that  ot^,  i 
of  a  trade.  Diaguted  widi  (be  0001000 
awakened  to  an  earaeat  denre  after  a  mot 
tian  life,  he  felt  impelled,  like  so  many  otfa 
to  follow  tbe  pattern  of  the  apoetlea  to  a  ti 
interests.  Hoping  to  find  sueh  an  apa 
Franciscan  order,  he  expressed  a  de§iie  to 
reception  into  it  was  for  some  canse  or  othe 
ing  his  daily  practice  of  abandoning  himsel 
before  a  picture  in  the  Franciscan  churcb 
in  the  coarse  garments  and  slippers  usua 
period,'  he  became  more  and  more  fixed  i: 
apostolical  community,  which  should  liUx) 
coDversion  of  men.  That  form  of  the  apoe 
found  in  the  Franciscan  order  no  longer  sat 


pyea  id 


IS9T.  N.  33. 
'  The  hiMnrr  of  hi»  life  «u  more  fully 
the  Chronicle  compoted  bj  tho 
n  SalimbenQB  de  AduD,  belong- 
ing 10  mis  timo.  This  hu  not  fct  beol 
tabluhed  ;  hnt  CKtrKts  Titim  it,  which  re- 
ile  to  tho  hiitor;  of  Segsnlli,  are  snid'to 
have  been  commuiiiciled  b^  the  luiian 
jurist  Fninreaco  Pegno,  In  hu  remarks  — 


low,  lien 
intlieK< 
me,  I  do 
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.vnioii)  which  his  mind  demanded  ;  a  union  not  held  together  by  any 
Yow,  mle,  or  law,  but  a  union  of  brethren  actuated  solely  by  the  free 
spirit  of  love.  So,  in  die  year  1260,  suiting  his  dress  to  the  style  in 
iriiich  the  apostles  were  represented,' he  went  forth  as  a  preacher  of 
repentance,  and  gradually  a  number  of  others  joined  him.  As  he  and 
his  companions  were  in  the  habit  of  commencing  their  sermons  with  the 
Aye  Maria,  the  recitation  of  the  Apostles'  creed,  and  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  as  the  substance  of  their  discourses  was  altogether  practi- 
cal, as  they  entered  into  no  discussions  of  the  church  doctrines,  perhaps 
were  not  conscious  of  any  opposition  to  them,  tbey  went  on  for  a  long 
time  unmolested  ;  for  the  appearance  of  such  itinerant  preachers  of 
repentance  was  nothing  extraordinary ;  and,  moreover,  the  poUtical 
disturbances  which  then  agitated  Italy,  diverted  public  attention  from 
such  singularities.  Thus  it  was  in  the  power  of  this  society  of  apoB- 
tolical  brethren  to  propagate  themselves  for  twenty  years,  and  also  to 
extend  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  At  lengtfi,  however,  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  sect  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  bishop  of  Parma, 
and  he  had  Gerhard  arrested  and  confined.  Yet  he  could  find  nothing 
in  him  that  was  heretical ;  but  looked  upon  him,  as  he  might  well  do, 
from  the  many  singularities  in  his  conduct,  as  a  crazy  fanatic,  not 
deserving  of  punishment,  but  needing  only  to  be  watched  ;^  and  he 
bestowed  every  attention  upon  him  in  his  jNdace,  till,  growing  tired  of 
him,  he  set  him  at  liberty  in  1286.  He  banished  him,  however,  from 
the  city  of  Parma  and  from  the  entire  diocese.  Yet  pope  Honorius 
the  Fourth,  in  the  same  year,  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  buU, 
addressed  to  all  bishops,  and  calling  upon  them  to  suppress  all  thos^ 
spiritual  societies  existing  without  papal  confirmation,  whose  members 
went  about  begging,  to  the  great  peril  of  their  own  souls,  and  the 
grievous  scandal  of  many  in  different  countries  of  the  world.  True,  it 
must  already  have  been  perceived  that  such  modes  of  life  were  em- 
ployed by  numbers  for  the  dissemination  of  heretical  doctrines  ;>  yet 
DO  indication  is  to  be  found  in  the  papal  document  that  any  such  soci- 
ety had,  on  the  whole,  drawn  upon  itself  the  suspicion  of  an  heretical 
tendency.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  presupposed  that  they  were,  on  the 
whole,  devoted  to  the  Catholic  church ;  it  was  simply  required  of  them 
that,  in  order  to  preclude  the  dangers  to  which  they  exposed  themselves 
and  others,  they  must,  if  they  wished  to  continue  such  a  mode  of  life, 
attach  themselves  to  some  existing  order  of  mendicant  friars.  Neither 
is  it  clear  that  the  ordinance  was  directed  agunst  Segarelli's  society 
in  particular,  which  is  not  indicated  in  any  way.  There  were,  in  fact, 
a  number  of  such  communities,  which  had  arisen  among  the  laity  in 
different  countries ;  and  so  the  pope  renewed  the  ordinance  which 

'  When,  afterwards,  the  heretical  ten-  ment,  as  Salimbeno  says :  Amentiam  finxit 
dency  of  the  ApostolicaU  came  to  light  ideoqne  carcere  edactus.  fiat  such  can- 
men  woald,  of  coorse,  no  longer  be  sattsfied  ning  and  dissimulation  were  certainly  aito- 
with  this  mild  declaration.  We  must  inter-  gether  inconsistent  with  the  natural  dispo- 
pret  in  the  sense  that  the  heretic,  who  lition  of  thb  roan, 
•retorted  to  every  species  of  falsehood  and  '  As  it  is  said :  Cum  nooni 
deceit  to  gain  his  end,  f<pigned  madness  for  haereticae  Titio  laborantef 
the  purpose  of  escaping  deserved  punish-  habitn  asierantar  inveati* 
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Gregory  the  Tenth,  in  tbe  twenty-ihird  canon  of  fhe  cooncil  of  L7OD0, 
in  1274,  had  issued  against  communities  of  *'  mendicants,"  not  stand- 
ing under  papal  confirmation.  But  then  if  the  ordinance  was  not 
expressly  durected  agsdnst  this  spiritual  society,  it  could  not  fSuH 
to  have  a  yery  serious  effect  on  its  prosperitT.  l!he  inquisitorial  meas- 
ures of  the  church  authorities  would,  by  virtue  of  it,  be  called  forth 
against  all  such  combinations.^  This  freer  reaction  of  the  Christiaii 
spirit,  extending  xmder  so  many  various  forms  among  the  laity,  could 
not  thus  be  suppressed.  Pope  Nicholas  the  Fourth  was  obliged,  four 
years  later,  in  1290,  to  issue  another  circular  letter  against  the  Apos- 
tolicals,  couched  in  terms  similar  to  the  first  ;i  which  shows  how  little 
had  been  effected  by  the  first.3  The  Italian  Apostolicals,  who  refused 
to  abandon  their  vocation,  which  they  beUeved  to  be  from  Grod,  were 
only  driven  thereby  to  a  more  violent  oppoation  to  the  papacy  and  tbe 
dominant  church.  They  stood  forth  ag^st  it  as  a  worldly  and  co^ 
rupt  church,  and  began  to  describe  it  as  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse. 
They  were  now  persecuted  as  opponents  of  the  church,  ana  heretics. 
Many  died  at  the  stake  :  SegareUi  himself,  having  ventured  to  show 

At  the  council  of  Wiinbni^,  a.  d.  1 287,  cannot  apply  to  the  Segarellion  apostolicals. 

the  34th  canon  was  enacted  against  it :  Wbj  ongnt  we  not,  then,  to  refer  this  ordi- 

Leccatores  sire  reprobatoa    apoetolos  in  nanceof  tbe  German,  as  well  as  that  of  the 

eorum  reprobata  regola  remanere  retantes  English  council,  to  all  such  societies  of  Apoi- 

omnino   volumas,  quod   nnllos   clericns,  tolicals,  or  Beghards,  among  whom,  as 

nnlla  saecularis  persona  intuitu  religionis  among  the  proper  monks,  there  were  men 

eorum  ac  insolito  habitu  eos  de  caetero  of  rery  different  religions  and  moral  char 

recipiat  ant  eis  alimcnta  ministret   It  can-  acters,  without  anj  particular  reference  to 

not,  however,  as  Mosheim  sapposes,  be  cer-  the  Italian  Apostolicals  ?   When  thc^  are 

tainly  proved  from  this  ordinance  that  the  described,  in  the  first  passage,  as  leccatores 

Apostolicals,   originating  with    SegareUi,  (voluptuaries),  this  designation  may  have 

had  already  spread  as  far  as  Germany ;  for  been  deserved  by  many  who  used  the  pre- 

as  such  coninmnities  everywhere  abounded  tended  apostolical  mo<)c  of  life  only  as  a 

in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  hypocritical  mask,  and  wrongly  applied  to 

particularly  in  Germany,  and  as  it  is  simply  others  by  the  heresy-hating  spirit, 

the   mark  common  to  all  such  societies  •  As  we  may  conclude  from  the  report 

which  is  here  mentioned ;  so  there  is  notli-  of  Nicholas  Eymericus,  I.e.  f.  288,  ed  Rom- 

ing  to  warrant  us  to   fix  upon  the  Sega-  1585. 

rellian  community  rather  than  any  other.  '  The  author  of  the  Additamentum  ad 
At  the  council  of  Chichester,  in  1289,  the  historiam  Dolcini,  in  Muratori's  Scriptores 
tliirty-eighth  canon  was  passed  against  such  rerum  Italicarum,  t.  ix,  f.  448,  who  wrote  in 
as,  professing  themselves  members  of  some  the  year  1316,  says  the  contrary,  it  is  tone, 
apostolical  society,  preached,  heard  confes-  of  the  effect  of  that  first  papal  document: 
sions.  and,  pretending  that  they  were  in  Post  praedictas  literas  apostolicas  dicta 
want  of  books,  of  a  sacramental  chalice^  or  secta  pcmiciosa  coepit  dejiei  paulatim  ct  a 
of  some  other  church-utensil,  collected  fidelibus  evitari ;  but  what  he  himself  re- 
money  and  deceived  the  people :  Quidam  ports,  in  the  sequel,  suflSciently  proves  that 
non  veri  fratrcs,  nee  veraciter  quidem  de  or-  we  are  not  to  regard  the  effect  as  having 
dine  Apostolorum  existentes  Apostolorum  been  verr great;  and  a  limitation  indeed  is 
habitum  et  tonsuram  portantes,  in  pleris<jue  implied  m  the  word  paulatim.  But  when 
ecclesiis  et  aliis  locis  nostrae  dioecesis  prae-  the  author  says  that  tne  sect  conld  not  be 
dicationis  ct  audiendi  confessionem  oflicium  wholly  suf>pressed,  quia  longe  lateque  in 
praesumptnose  cxercuerunt  et  aliquoties  diversis  mundi  partibus  se  diffuderat,  the 
eorum  pmedicaiionem  ad  quaestum  pecu-  question  arises  whether  he  was  not  under 
niarium  et  aliud  lucrum  turpe  florido  colore  another  mistake,  in  identifying  with  tl» 
subventionis  ad  calicem  vel  librum  vol  sect  of  Segarelli  all  the  different  branches 
aliud  ornnmentum  ecclesia8ticum,quoseos  of  the  Apostolicals,  which  had  started  from 
ejj^re  asscrunt,  converterunt,  etc.  See  Wil-  the  same  idea  with  that  sect,  but  outwardly 
kms,  Concil.  livit.  t.  ii,  f.  172.     Mosheim  had  no  sort  of  connection  wi 


ith  it 
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Iiimself  once  more  within  the  diocese  of  Parma,  was,  in  1294,  thrown 
into  prison.  By  consenting  to  make  a  recantation  of  the  erroneous 
doctrines  imputed  to  him,  he  escaped  the  stake,  but  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  confinement.^  The  inquisitors,  however,  managed  to  find  out 
that  they  had  been  deceived  by  him,  and  that  he  was  still  given  to  the 
aame  erroneous  doctrines  as  before,  and  so  he  was  condenmed,  as  one 
who  had  relapsed  into  heresy,  to  the  stake,  and  died  in  the  year  1300. 
With  the  death  of  their  first  founder  this  sect  was  by  no  means 
broken  up.  It  was  connected  with  a  spiritual  excitement  gro¥ring  out 
of  the  prevailing  temper  of  those  times,  in  which  the  individual  Sega- 
relli,  a  man  of  no  great  force  of  personal  character,  was  of  subordinate 
importance ;  and  there  stood  aJready  at  the  head  of  the  Apostolical 
community,  a  man  ajtogether  superior  to  Segarelli,  in  mind,  education, 
and  practical  efiiciency,  who  had  joined  him  at  some  earlier  period. 
This  was  Dolcino,'  the  natural  son  of  a  priest,  in  a  village  belonging  to 
the  diocese  of  Novara  ;^  he  was  destined  for  the  spiritual  order,  and 
educated  with  a  view  to  it.  He  obtained  the  requisite  literary  quali- 
fications, and  distinguished  himself  by  the  quickness  of  his  parts  and 
the  rapid  development  of  his  intellectual  powers,  as  well  as  by  the 
winmng  kindliness  of  his  natural  disposition.^  If  we  could  trust  a 
story  from  a  good  source,  though  not  wholly  free  from  all  liability  to 
suspicion,^  Dolcino  did  not  from  his  youth  upward  maintain  a  charactelr 

^  Addit  ad  hist  Dolctni,  1.  c  f.  450,  and  Muratori   has   published  extraets  in  Ut 

Chronicon  Parmense,  1.  c  f.  886.  Antiqaitates  Italicae  medii  aevi,  t  i,  fi^ 

*  The  principal  sources  are  the  Historia  edition.  This  Benvennto  had  his  informa- 
Dolcini  and  the  Additamenta  ad  historiam  tion  from  the  month  of  the  nephew  of  a 
Doldni  in  Muratori*s  scriptores  remm  Ital-  physician,  Rajnald  de  Bergamo,  who  was 
icamm,  t  ix.  I  learn  from  the  work  of  i)olcino*s  physician.  He  says  of  him 
Julins  Krone,  published  this  year:  ^*Frii  £rat  acutissimi  ingenii  iste  Dutcinns,  ite 
Dolcino  and  the  Patarenes,"  that  Christo-  qnod  in  breyi  factns  est  optimos  scholaria ; 
Ibra  Bag|^oIini,  professor  at  Yercelli,  in  a  quum  esset  panrae  statnrae,  facie  laetm, 
work  enutled  Dolcino  e  i  Patareni  notizie  omnibus  mtus.  L.  c.  f.  1122. 
storiche,  Novara,  1838,  has  published  from  *  It  is  uie  source  just  cited.  The  par- 
the  archives  of  Vercelli,  some  new  docn-  dcular  circumstances  in  the  story  mar 
ments  on  DoIcino*s  history,  which  fre-  have  served  to  give  it  currency  :  SurripaJt 
quently  contradict  those  published  by  furto  sacerdoti  praefato  certam  pecuniae 
Muratori.  Respecting  the  value  of  these  sum  mam,  quia  nimis  fidebat  ei.  Ide6,  nt 
new  documents  as  luring  on  the  right  saepe  accidit,  sacerdos  imputabat  hoe 
apprehension  of  Dolcino,  I  cannot  decide,  fhrtum  cuidam  familiari  suo,  cui  nomen 
because  I  have  never  seen  them.  But,  erat  Patras.  Qui  moleste  ferens  injustam 
however  dinpntable  some  things  may  be  in  infamiam,  clandestine  Dulcinum  captam 
the  history  of  Dolcino,  yet  at  any  rate,  the  compulit  tcrrore  privatae  torturae  ad  con- 
comparison  of  the  appearance  of  this  man  fcssionem  furti  et  iratus  juste  volebat 
with  kindred  appearances,  in  which  con-  dncere  Dulcinum  ad  publicum  supplicinm. 
•flection  we  have  endeavored  to  seize  it,  Scd  sacerdos  prohibuit,  ne  fleret  irregii- 
presents,  on  the  whole,  a  picture  of  decided  laris.  Dulcinus  antem  territus  secesiit 
and  well-marked  outlines.  insdo  sacerdote  et  contulit  se  ad  ultrema 

'  According  to  the  sources  eariy  pub-  Italiae  ad  civitatem  Tridentl  But  we 
lished,Trontano,  in  the  upper  Ossola-Thal ;  know  how  easily  rumors  arise  to  the  dis- 
according to  the  documents  in  Baggiolini,  advantage  of  persons  decried  as  hereticf, 
Prato  in  the  diocese  of  Vercelli,  between  and  how  especially  inclined  men  ever  are 
Grignasco  and  Romagnano,  the  work  of  to  trace  the  origin  of  their  heretical  tenden- 
Erone,  p.  27.  cies  to  wick^l  motives.    Now  of  Dolcino's 

*  We  are  indebted  for  these  statements  early  boyhood  and  youth,  nothing  had  been 
to  Benvennto  of  Imola,  who,  in  the  four-  heard  but  what  was  good.  But  on  the 
teenth  century,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  presupposition  that  the  heretic  must  h«Te 

^Divina  Commedia  of  Dante,  from  which    beea  a  bad  maaCtofov  \hi^  Vy^i^iJaKDaa^^jJi^ 


— 
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ttmte  pore  froiB  aB  ilNn.  HeiiMdd  tolimijatloiiiadaviimormQiiB^ 
fiom  tte  eooleaaBtie  who  managed  Ua  edaealioD,  wad  lAo  mpoKd  w 
vtmoat  oonfldenee  in  him ;  and  ta  aaoape  tiie  tfnaatanod  pdmahmautp 
when  he  iraa  omnpelled  to  oonCaaa  hia  ga3t»  he  fled  to  the  diatrieti  of 
Trent,  in  ilie  Tfra^  If  thia  aeooont  ia atrioSr  trae;  if  Dohnno, «■ 
flie  contrary,  foU  already  of  hia  refiirmatoiy  ima,  aomated  to  him 
nerhapa  by  tfie  repreaentation  of  theapoatoBeal  life  in  hm  Lalm  Nev 
TeBtament,aaooiitraaledifitfa  theeorraptionofflie  dtergy  of  hia  timm, 
HA  not  betake  himaelf  to  llie  dialrieta  of  flie  Tyrol  fer  flie  aake  of 
apreadms  Iheae  ideaa  more  eadly  and  aafely,  we  are  left  witlioiit  the 
meana  of  reconeifing  the  DdeiBO  who  waaeapable  of  oommttting  Ae 
eiime  abore  mentioMd,with  tiie  Doleino  iriio  ajspeaks  m  the  dianeter 
of  a  refinrmer  and  ApoetolieaL  It  remaina  m  feet  a  payeholopeal 
eni£ma,  how  there  ahodd  have  aiiaen  in  llie  mind  of  one  who  roSbed 
Ida  bene&etor  of  money  to  gratify  hb  fatate,  an  entfanaiaam  for  the  idM 
of  an  apoetolieal  oomnrani^  of  gMda ;  how  aoeh  an  one  eooH  hate 
|)een  carried  away  bjr  leal  agunat  Hie  ooira|)tioii  of  the  wotUlv^ 
minded  clergy.  This  ia  a  eelMontiadietiony  whieh  nmat  Tender  im 
Whide  BtoryaaBpidoaatona»<  Only  two  anppodtioim  temain  to  aolff 
thia  contradiction.  iSther  that  a  gireat  dmm^  had  tnmapired  in  Ita 
Mlii^onaand  moral  life  of  Doknao^  aad  to  &ewaato'be  tvaeed 'flie 
Oppoatkm  he  manifeated  agpunat  the  eomitrtionof  timdwrdiof  Ml 
tnnea,  or  that  there  waa  aome  intrinaio  connection  between  Ua  want 
of  respect  fer  aaothmr'a  property  in  Ua  early  yoatfi,  and  the  tendaoBy 
which  later  in  life  eanaed  ma,  to  appear  aa  a  lealot  for  Km  w^wmn^ij 
of  goods,  —  certainly  a  veir  improbable  BOm>0(ntaon. 

But  however  thia  mav  nave  been,  the  oistrictB  of  Tyrol  were  the 
first  field  of  Dolcino's  activity  as  a  reformer ;  and  here  he  might  eaaly 
have  come  in  contact  with  anti-churchlv  tendendes,  wUch  had  been 
spread  there  ever  since  the  time  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  Here  ha 
appeared  at  first  as  a  zealot  against  the  cormption  of  the  clergy  living 
in  pomp  and  luxury ;  and  as  he  himself  went  in  coarse  apparel,  like  the 
so-called  Beghards,  Humiliates,  so  he  was  for  setting  up  a  society  in 
opposition  to  the  clergy,  composed  of  those  who  were  willing  to  make  a 
to^  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  live  without  anv  property  what- 
ever.s    Driven  firom  this  place  by  persecutions,  he  betook  himself  to 

his  good  qnalities  conid  only  be  pretended :  occnrred  to  represent  his  first  transgressioa 

wickedness    most    have    been   concealed  as  one  in  which  he  was  led  to  disregard 

under  the  mask  of  virtae,  and  would  some  the  rights  of  property.    Accidental  circnra- 

time  or  other  make  itself  manifest    ( Thns  stances  ma^  naTe  fomished  the  occasion  ftir 

Benvenuto,  reporting  what  was  ^ood  of  such  a  setting  forth  of  the  story.    I  would 

him,  adds :  sed  non  din  occnltavit  pravi-  only  hint  a  possible  doabt,  not  decide, 

tatem,  quae  latebat  sab  egregia  indole.)  *  Against  its  cfedibility  is  the  fact  also, 

If,  perhaps,  when  a  young  man,  animatea  that  these  writers,  belonging  to  a  place  and 

with  a  zeal  for  reform,  he  betook  himself  period  which  breathed  nothing  but  hostil- 

to  Tyrol,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  over  ity  to  Doleino.  of  whom  they  are  eager  to 

to  his  views  the  simple  mountaineers,  then  say  ererytliing  bad,  still  mention  nothing 

this  first  step  of  his  heretical  career  must  of  this  sort,  which  they  gladlr  would  hafv 

be  directly  traced  to  something  bad.    He  done  if  it  had  been  true,  for  me  porpoM  of 

'wanted  to  escape  deserved    punishment,  showing  that  the  hidden  root  nff  his  heresy 

^' '  as  he  afterwards  itiUo^uc^ii  tVi^  aiV^A-  waa  oovecoosness. 
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those  districta  where  the  apostolical  society  of  Segarelli  was  established, 
joined  it,  and  after  the  aeath  of  Segarelli,  became  the  leader  of  the 
party.  He  travelled  about  Italy,  seeking  opportunities  to  extend  his 
sect ;  but  everywhere  dogged  by  the  Inquisitors,  he  was  obliged  to 
flee  from  city  to  city.  Thrice  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition, 
but  so  managed  his  part  as  ta  deceive  the  judges,  and  gain  his  liberty .^ 
According  to  the  original  principles  of  the  Apostolicals,  all  Christ's 
commands  should  be  observed  to  the  letter ;  and  so  every  attestation 
iras  to  be  a  simple  yea  or  nay.^  But  the  strictness  of  these  principles 
must  in  this  case  have  yielded,  or  the  interpretation  of  them  accommo* 
dated  itself  to  the  force  of  circumstances.  As  Dolcino  denied  the 
competency  of  that  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  or  the  right  of  any  mere 
human  authority  to  call  others  to  an  account  for  their  religious  con* 
'fictions,  so  he  seems  to  have  considered  it  allowable  to  deceive  by  aa 
oath  those  judges  who  arrogated  to  themselves  a  lordship  over  the 
conscience  which  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  verbal  answer  might  be 
^ven  in  one  way,  the  convictions  of  the  heart  held  in  another.  So  lone 
as  a  man  could  save  his  life  by  such  prevarication,  the  end  would 
sanctify  the  means,^ — a  principle  which  Dolcino  undoubtedly  applied 
in  other  cases  where  the  circumstances  seemed  to  require  it. 

At  length  he  retired  to  Dalmatia,  a  safer  spot.  From  thence  he 
issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  brethren  scattered  through  all  countries, 
and  directed  also  to  Christians  generally.  He  claimed  for  himself  a 
^vine  mission,  having  respect  not  barely  to  a  particular  community, 
but  to  entire  Christendom,  to  announce  to  all  the  judgment  impending 
over  the  corrupt  church,  to  present  before  all  the  pattern  of  the  resusci- 
tated apostolical  life,  smce  the  entire  purified  church  was  to  pass  over 
into  this  apostolical  brotherly  community.  This  letter  began  with  the 
confession  of  his  orthodoxy,  which  his  opponents  pronounced  a  mere 
pretence.  He  then  described  the  nature  of  the  new  Christian  com* 
munity,  by  which  the  perfection  of  the  apostolic  life  was  to  bo  restored, 
a  union  without  the  outward  vow  of  obedience,  preserved  only  by  the 
inward  bond  of  love.^  This  fellowship,  he  declares,  had  been  specially 
sent  and  chosen  in  these  last  days  of  the  world,  by  God,  the  Father, 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  He,  the  brother  Dolcino,  as  he  styled 
himself,  had  been  specially  called  and  chosen  bv  Gh)d,  with  revelations 
communicated  to  him  respecting  present  and  future  events,  which 
furnished  a  key  for  the  understanding  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
He  calls  Gerhard  Segarelli  the  founder  of  this  last  reformation  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  himself  the  divinely  commissioned  leader  of  the  new 

» 

nUs  inter  gcntes  rades  et  crednlas  coopit  ical  with  rei^ard  to  oaths.    He  says  to  th« 

famlare  novam  sectam  in  habita  fnuricelli  inquisitor :  Quod  careret  sibi,  quod^  non 

sine  ordine,  pracdicauH  so  vemm  Dei  apos-  peccaret,  faciendo  ipsnm  jnrare,  quia  in 

tolum  et  quod  omnia  debebant  communi-  cvangclio  Dens  prohibuerat  Jurarc. 

cari  in  caritate.  '  i)ee  the  Additamentum  in  Muratori,  £ 

*  He  confessed  this  at  his  last  trial.    See  457,  n.  20. 

the  Historia  Dolcini  in  Muratori,  t  ix.  f.  *  Congregationem  soam  spiritualem  esse 

436.  et  propnam  in  proprio  modo  vivendi  apoi- 

'  See  in  the  protocol  of  the  Inquisition  tohco  et  propno  nomine  cum  panpertafti 

at  Touloune,  published  by  Philip  of  Lim-  propria  et  sine  vinculo  obediennii 

bordi,  1 361,  the  d«daratioa  of  an  Apostol-  oris,  sod  cvm  tnterioci  tanttDou     ''^ 


jfefaitual  commimitj,  to  qualify  bim  for  vhich  oflico,  the  understan^ng 
V  tbe  prophecies  in  the  Bible  had  been  revealed  to  him.'  He  pre- 
•ented  his  intuitions  of  the  onward  movement  of  the  church,  of  h«r 
liioreastng  conflicts  till  the  appearance  of  antichrist,  and  of  her 
femnnph,  for  which  tbe  way  was  to  be  prepared  bj  the  Apoetoltcals. 
He  expressed  himself  throughout  iu  tbe  tone  of  a  prophet.  Andci- 
|)Aliiig,  ho  said,  the  impending  judgments  of  God,  be  had  hidden  him^tf 
iad  fled  from  the  presence  of  his  persecutors,  as  his  predecessors  Iwi 
done,  till  God's  appointed  time,  when  all  bis  adversaries  were  to  t>« 
destroyed,  and  he  and  bis  would  come  forth  and  preach  openly.*  All 
Aeir  persecutors,  all  the  prelates  of  the  church,  were  in  a  short  tiniB 
Ao  be  exterminated ;  those  that  remained  would  be  converted,  aad  ' 
•dopt  the  apostolical  mode  of  living.  The  Apostolicals  would  tbeo 
igeit.  the  preponderance  in  all  matters.  He  subsequently  wrote  a 
Mcond  and  a  third  letter  of  the  same  general  import.^ 
1  Many  things  in  tlie  circumataneos  of  the  times,  —  the  appearance  of 
%  pope  possessed  of  a  spirit  so  much  akin  to  that  of  tbe  Apostolicals, 
jod  who  stood  in  bo  strong  a  contrast  with  his  predecessors,  as  Celeadn 
MtB  Fifth ;  the  secular  driA  and  policy  of  Boniface  the  Ei^tb.  his 
contests  and  final  humiliation,  nugbt  appear  as  a  confirmation  of  Dol- 
ttDo's  predictions.  Where  the  iaauo  plfunly  contradicted  them,  be  still 
.BUf^t  nut  allijw  liiaiselt'  to  be  nonplussed,  and  would  only  have  to  ^fb 


Doloiiio  hMtdBtannisedteftwtitfiieAoNtnUfiDDllviti^llMa 
lie  hid  fiianded  ft  HBdl  eonamd^T^biii  bj  tt>  imMkn  (iC  fc  «i^ 
kiidb<^flr  of  lui  Dftlire  ooontiT;  U1m»  Soli^  ik  fte  TaDey  of  SMik, 

near  Campertolio,  in  tbe  Pronnoe  of  N'ovuft,  he  wu  indaoed,  in  the 
Tear  1304,  to  take  refiige  in  that  place,  and  from  thence  ho  extended 
his  sect  amongst  men  and  women.  Numbers  flocked  to  him  &om  all 
quarters.  The  attempts  to  waylay  him  led  him  to  flee  for  second, 
irith  a  band  of  adherents,  amounting  to  two  thousand  men  and  women, 
to  an  inaccesfflble  mountun.  But  here,  thou^  safe  irom  other  ene- 
mies, they  were  exposed  to  perish  by  fiunine.  As  none  would  wil- 
lingly supply  them  with  the  means  of  subtdatence,  theytook  tiie  liber^ 
to  obtain  it  by  force  from  the  sorrouncUng  coontiy.  The  ApostoUcals, 
who  accused  the  dominant  church  of  apostasy  from  the  doctnne  of 
Christ  on  account  of  the  persecutions  which  they  practised,  who  con- 
demned all  shedding  of  blood  as  unchristian,  and  were  for  committing 
everything  to  the  judgment  of  God,  were  forced  by  necessity  to  depart 
from  their  own  pnndples.  Doldno  once  more  lot  down  hu  theory  to 
tiie  exigencies  of  practice.  The  Apostolicals  looked  upon  their  rel*- 
tion  to  the  adherents  of  the  dominant  church  as  <me  of  open  war. 
The  end  of  self-preservaljon  must  agun  sanctioD  the  means.     In  tbe 

'  Oerardam  [neeptoram  lidoi  Titae  no.  ipw  et  lui  pablice  >ppu«bant  n  paltBea 
viuimae  Rformalae,  et  reciorem  alinm,  pnedieabont,  omnibiu  niu  adTeiiu& 
■■^"^l  seipanm,  ft  Dso  munim  anper  con-    exlermiiuti*. 


n  praedtcbun  cam  inlelligentu        '  From    the  fint  two  euraco  E 
Iu  prophetia*.  ' -..-..  .- ■ —  «_._,_. 


1  aperiendu  propheiiai.  AdditMnealii  ad  bitUMiam  Dolcini. 
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'  year  1S05,  a  crusade  was  procldmed  against  Doloino.  With  consnin- 
mate  skill  he  directed  for  two  years' the  measures  of  defence  against  a 
superior  force,  and  was  able  to  insjnre  his  friends  with  an  enthusiastia 
courage,  which  surmounted  every  diflSculty  till  the  year  1307,  when 
the  remnant  of  the  famished  Apostolicals,  after  fighting  with  desperate 
brarery,  surrendered  to  the  superior  force  of  their  enemiesJ  One  of 
the  captives  was  Dolcino,  who,  under  the  most  cruel  tortures  which 
fanaticism  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance  could  devise,  manifested  a  steady 
calmness,  which  filled  even  his  enemies  with  astonishment,  though  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  rather  the  stoicism  of  the  intoxicated 
enthusiast,  than  the  calm  submission  of  the  sober,  genuinely  Christian 
martyr,  with  his  eye  fixed  in  the  full  consciousness  of  human  weakness 
on  the  image  of  his  suffering  Master. 

In  Dolcino,  we  see  the  climax  of  that  ascetical  view  of  Christian 
charity,^  according  to  which  it  should  manifest  itself,  not  in  the  appro- 
priation of  all  earthly  means  for  the  advancement  of  God's  kingdom, 
but  in  the  renunciation  of  every  earthly  advantage ;  not  in  the  con- 
ciliation and  subordination  of  the  inequalities  of  condition  flowing  oirt 
of  human  relations,  and  necessary  to  the  various  development  of  man's 
nature,  but  in  the  total  abnegation  of  those  differences.  In  oppositiofi 
to  the  worldliness  of  the  church,  he  proposed  an  entire  estrangement 
from  the  world  by  a  fraternal  association  of  love,  in  which  all  should 
be  united  together  under  a  voluntary  bond,  independent  of  constraint 
and  law,  and  with  the  repudiation  of  all  property  and  all  inequalities 
of  condition.  Connected  with  this  view  of  love  in  the  form  of  entire 
estrangement  from  the  world,  was  his  view  of  marriage,  which  he 
would  have  separated  from  all  sensuous  affections,  substituting  a  purely 
spiritual  fellowship  between  husband  and  wife  in  the  place  of  marriage, 
reviving  the  ascetical  fanaticism  of  the  Syneisactiu?  Such  was  the 
spiritual  union  in  which  he  lived  himself  with  the  sister  Margaret, 
whom,  in  the  introduction  to  his  letters,  he  called  ^^  the  beloved  above 
all  others,"  (^prae  caeteris  Mi  dilectisaima.^  It  was  the  most  danger- 
ous error  in  this  fanatical  drift.  Sense  thus  despised,  under  the  false 
persuasion  of  a  superiority  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh,  would  easily 
find  occasions  to  manifest  itself,  and  in  a  worse  way  than  before. 
This  principle  was  to  be  carried  to  the  point,  that  all  mankind  should 

*  It  is  foreign  from  our  purpose  to  enter  contain  a  fuU  repreaentation  of  the  doctrines 

fkrther  into  the  account  of  this  remarkable  of  Dolcino,  ana  indeed  presuppose  a  great 

war.    We  refer  on  this  point  to  the  more  deal  that  is  wanting.    It  is  verj  true,  the 

fUll  investi^tion  and  description  in  the  Spanish  author,  Alv^nis  Pelagius,  who  b^- 

above-mentioned  work  of  Krone.  gan  to  write  his  work,  De  planctu  eccle- 

'  Krone  (p.  35),  following  the  documents  siae,  at  Avignon,  when  papal  pocnitentiary, 

published  by  Bnggiolini,  gives  a  peculiar  a.  d.,  1330,  says,  lib.  ii,  f,  172,  ed.  1517: 

account  of  Dolcino's  doctrines,  according  Caput  istius  sectae  spiritus  libertatis  istis 

to  which  they  would  resemble  those  of  the  temporibud  fuit  Dulchinus  Lombardns  c|ni 

later  Beghands.    But  we  must  have  these  fuit  combustui  cum  quadam  sua  roeretnce 

documents  before  us,  in  order  to  form  an^  in  Lombardia  prope  VerceUensem  civita- 

decided  judgment  with  regard  to  their  credi-  tem ;  but  even  ne  does  not  sufficiently  dis- 

bility.    We  do  not  venture,  therefore,  as  tinguish  the  different  kinds 

▼et,  to  follow  this  new  view  of  the  matter,  Beghards,  and  brothers  of  I 
but  hold  to  the  documents  made  known  to        "^See  voL  i,  p.  2t77. 
vs  by  Muratori,  which,  to  be  sore,  do  not 
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eome  to  live  together  in  perfect  innocence  as  brothers  and  asters,  and 
this  fellowship  of  love,  renouncing  every  earthly  feeling,  was  to  form 
the  transition-point  to  the  end  of  all  things  and  the  fulfilment  of  flie 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

Dolcino  distinguished  four  stages  and  divisions  in  the  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  on  the  earth.  First,  the  stage  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, where,  as  all  depended  on  the  multiplication  of  the  human  race, 
everything  was  arranged  with  reference  to  this  end.  As  at  this  stage 
corruption  spread  wider  and  wider,  Christ  with  the  aposties  and  their 
successors  appeared,  to  heal  the  infirmities  incident  to  the  earlier  con- 
dition. Humility,  patience,  poverty,  chastity,  were  opposed  to  the 
corruption  of  the  preceding  stage.  The  unmarried  life  was  now  pre- 
ferred before  marriage,  the  renunciation  of  all  possessions  to  the  pos- 
session of  earthly  ^ods.  This  second  stage  lasted  till  the  time  of 
Constantino  or  pope  Silvester,  and  the  later  generations  gradually 
departed  from  the  perfection  of  the  preceding  ones,  till  the  third  period 
appeared,  when  the  multitudes  of  the  heathen  were  converted  m 
increasing  numbers  to  Christianity.  To  train  them  by  degrees  for 
Christianity,  and  to  show  them  how  the  things  of  earth  should  be  used 
in  the  love  of  Qoi  and  our  neighbor,  the  church  had  now  to  assume 
earthly  possessions  and  riches.  She  must  make  use  of  secular  power, 
and  rule  in  order  to  educate  and  guide  the  rude  people.  HencCy 
then,  a  departure  was  required  from  the  original  condition  of  apostol- 
ical poverty.!  But  when  men  grew  cold  in  the  love  of  God  ana  their 
neighbors,  when  they  departed  from  the  example  of  Silvester  and 
from  the  right  use  of  earthly  goods,  the  stricter  rule  of  Benedict 
appeared  as  a  reaction.'  For  a  time,  virtuous  eccleaiastics  and  monks 
were  to  be  found  side  by  side ;  both  forms  of  living  were  good,  each 
in  its  place ;  save  that  in  the  case  of  the  ecclesiastics,  or  the  majority 
of  them,  the  goodness  went  on  diminishing,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
monks  it  went  on  increasing ;  the  clerical  life  gradually  lost  its  influence, 
and  monachism  continually  gained  the '  preponderance.^  But  when, 
again,  both  ecclesiastics  and  monks  had  almost  entirely  lost  the  love 
of  God  and  their  neighbors,  and  departed  from  their  primitive  mode 
of  life,  then,  as  a  reaction  against  this  state  of  things,  came  the  renun- 
ciation of  all  earthly  possessions  and  of  all  temporal  lordship,  in  the 
rules  of  Francis  and  Dominick.*     Still,  even  this  reformation  did  not 


'  Dum  sic  convcrtebantur  ct  non  rcfrijrc-  *  Et  tamen  ita  bonus  erat  tunc  modal 

rabantur  in  amore  l)«i  ct  proximi,  melius  bonorum  clericorum,  aui  tunc  erant,  sicut 

fait  sancto  Silvestro  papae  et  aliis  succcs-  monachorum,  nisi  quod  modus  dericoram 

Boribus  suia  possessiones  tcrrenas  et  divitias  bonorum  secundum  majorem  partem  nu- 

fuscipere  et  habere,  quam  paupertas  apos-  meri  corum  erat  in  diminuendo  et  mooa- 

tolica  et  melius  fuit  rcjrere  populum,  quam  chorum  erat  in  multiplicando. 

non  rcjrcrc,  ad  tenendum  ipsum  sic  et  con-  *  Quando  clerici  et  monachi  quasi  ex 

•ervandum.  toto  a  caritate  Dei  et  proximi  rcfri;;crati 

*  Quando  incoeperunt  populi  refriperari  fuerunt  et  dcclinaverunt  a  priori  statu  suo, 

a  caritate  Dei  et  proximi  et  declinarc  a  tunc  melior  fuit  modus  vi vend i  sancti  Fran- 

modo  Vivendi  sancti  Silvcsiri,  tunc  melior  cisci  et  sancti  Dominici  et  ma^s  strictos 

fuit  modus  vivendi  beati  Bcnedicti,  quam  in  possidendo  res  terrcnas  et  in  dominie 

ftliquis  alius,  quia  in  terrenis  fuit  strictior  temporali  magis  quam  modus  vivendi  beftti 
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afford  an  adequate  connterpoise  to  the  extensive  spread  of  corraption 
among  the  monks  and  ecclesiastics.  All  prelates,  ecclesiastics,  and 
monks  waxed  colder  and  colder  in  the  love  of  Ood  and  of  their  neigh- 
bors, departed  farther  and  farther  from  the  way  of  life  among  their 
predecessors.  For  the  purpose  then  of  checking  this  tide  of  corruption, 
the  life  of  the  Apostolical  brethren  was  instituted,  by  a  divine  call ; 
and  this  is  the  fourth  and  last  stage  of  the  Christian  life,  which  is  to 
continue  till  the  final  judgment ;  the  last  defence  agcdnst  the  encroach- 
ing torrent  of  worldliness.  In  like  manner,  Dolcino  marked  out  the 
different  periods  of  the  church.  The  first,  when  the  church  was  a 
holy  and  humble  one ;  the  second,  from  Silvester  and  onwards,  when 
the  church  was  honored  and  rich,  but  still  persevered,  however,  in 
righteousness ;  the  third,  as  she  now  is,  rich  and  honored,  but  at  the 
same  time  apostate  from  God,  full  of  avarice,  luxury^  and  pride  ;i  the 
fourth  corresponds  to  the  first,  as  being  the  restoration  of  tiie  Apostol- 
ical perfection. 

The  mode  of  life  among  the  Apostolical  brethren  differs  from  that 
of  the  mendicant  orders  of  monks  in  two  respects.  First,  the  latter 
have  monasteries,  to  which  they  carry  what  they  have  gained  by 
begging.  The  Apostolical  brethren  have  no  houses,  and  take  nothing 
with  them,  hoard  nothing  up ;  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  on  the 
pittance  bestowed  on  them  at  the  moment  by  the  charity  of  the  pious.' 
Secondly,  the  Apostolicals,  in  distinction  from  the  other  orders  of 
monks,  do  not  bind  themselves  to  their  mode  of  life  by  any  outward 
and  formal  vows  ;^  they  are  not  bound  by  any  outward  rule  of  obedi- 
ence to  a  particuJar  class  of  superiors,  but,  with  them,  all  the  members 
are  held  together  by  the  free  spirit  of  love ;  no  other  bond  exists  but 
the  inner  one  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  Dolcino  set  up  against  the 
legal  condition,  that  of  gospel  liberty.  Though  the  Apostolicals  re- 
cognized men  called  of  God  as  the  founders  and  guides  of  their  society, 
yet  they  were  not  subject  to  them  by  an  outward  vow  of  obedience. 
The  monkish  virtue  of  obedience  must  wholly  cease,  accordmg  to  the 
principles  of  the  Apostolicals,  who  admitted  no  form  of  obedience  what- 
ever, but  that  of  free  obedience  to  God.  Dolcmo,  in  his  letters  to  the 
different  communities  of  the  Apostolicals,  describes  them  as  brethren 
mutually  subordinate  and  bound  to  each  other,  by  ties  of  affeciioQ 

*  Tertius  status  fait  et  est  modo  dives,  and  imperfect  povertj:  the  perfecta  paa* 

avarns,  fornicarias,  honorabilis  ct  superbas.  pertas,  qnam  tenaerant  Apostoli  et  omnei 

The  word  fomicariiis  may  be  understood  illi,  qui  sequuntur  et  imitantur  eos,  videli- 

in  the  proper  or  the  improper  apocalypti-  cct  nihil  habere,  nee  in  proprio  nee  in  com* 

cal  sense.    Here  very  probably  in  the  lat-  muni.    Item  est  paupertas  imperfecta,  sicnt 

ter,  as  Dolcino  really  taught  (see  Muratori,  est  religiosomm  viventinm  secundum  re- 

f.  456) :  ecclcsia  Romana  est  ilia  merctrix,  gulam  sancti  Augustini  et  sancti  Benedict!, 

quae  a  fide  Christi  apostavit,  and  the  Apos-  qui  habent  possessiones  et  divitias  in  com- 

tolical  Peter  de  Lugio  styled  the  corrupt  muni  et  tales  religiosi  non  snnt  perfecd  in 

church  Babylon,  and  the  great  whore  of  the  paupertate,  quia  habent  domos  ad  manen- 

Apocalypse.    In  the  protocol  published  by  dum  et  in  communi  necessaria  ad  comeden* 

Philip  of  Limborch,  1.  c.  f.  361.  dum  et  bibendum.    See  the  Inquisitional 

'  Nos  nee  doroos  habemus  nee  etiam  sentence-book  of  Philip  of  Limborch,  f.  360. 

mendicata  portare  debemus,  says  Dolcino.  '  One  of  the  principles  of  Dolcino  in 

The  Apostolical  Peter  deLugio,  from  Spain,  Muiatori  (t  ix,  r.  457):  Quod  perfectior 

Fetros  Lncensis,  distinguished  the  perfect  yita  est  Tirere  sine  Toto»  qnam  com  ?oto. 
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lione  of  the  older  contemporary  sonrces  ascribe  to  him  this  idea.> 
According  to  Dolcino's  doctrine,  also,  the  last  period  might  be  called 
a  time  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  inasmuch  as  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  this  period  was  to  be  the  free  inspiration  bj  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
the  Apostolical  bretiiren  and  sisters,  of  a  life  no  longer  depending,  as 
before,  on  outward  means  and  ordinances,  but  purely  producing  itself 
firom  within  outwards. 

We  may  also  mention  as  a  thing  deserving  notice,  that  the  great 
poet,  Dante,  a  contemporary,  compares  Dolcino  with  Mohammed.  He 
composed  his  work  after  Dolcino's  death ;  but  he  transports  himself 
back  to  the  time  when  the  heresiarch  was  besieged  in  those  inaccessi* 
ble  mountains  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  where  starvation  appeared 
the  only  method  of  forcing  him  to  submission'.  He  represents  Moham* 
med  therefore  as  telling  Dante,  that  he  might  warn  brother  Dolcino 
to  look  out  and  provide  himself  well  with  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
for  otherwise  he  would  soon  be  compelled  to  yield,  and  come  down  to 
Mohammed  in  hell.^  The  question  is,  what  led  Dante  to  bring  these 
two  personages  together  ?  No  doubt,  because  he  looked  upon  him  as 
a  false  prophet,  determined  to  assert  his  pretended  divine  mission  with 
tlie  sword,  and  had  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  a  community  of  wives, 
which  was  imputed  to  Dolcino  by  his  opponents,  and  the  like.  But  a 
certain  truth  lies  at  bottom  of  this  comparison,  different  as  these  indi- 
viduals were  in  other  respects.  In  both,  we  find  a  true  element  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  though  perverted  by  the  intermingling  of  natural 
feelings  not  controlled,  and  an  imagination  not  held  in  curb  by  the 
divine  life.  Both  had  a  partial  view  of  truth  in  one  of  its  aspects,  as 
opposed  to  prevailing  errors.  In  the  case  of  Mohammed,  enthusiasm 
for  the  fEuth  in  one  Almighty  Ood  stood  abruptly  opposed  to  poly- 
theism ;  in  the  case  of  Dolcino,  enthusiasm  for  a  religious  community, 
estranged  from  the  world,  stood  abruptly  opposed  to  a  worldly  church. 
Both  meant,  at  first,  to  labor  simply  as  prophets,  simply  by  ihe  word ; 
but  afterwards  fell  into  the  mistake  of  appealing  to  the  sword  in  the 
defence  of  truth.  In  the  case  of  Mohammed,  success  hurried  him 
on  to  further  steps ;  in  that  of  Dolcino,  it  was  necessity.  Yet  in 
Mohammed,  this  course  of  proceeding  was  certainly  grounded  in  hia 
whole  religious  mode  of  thinking,  which  was  an  incarnation  of  Judaism. 
In  Dolcino,  it  was  adopted,  in  contradiction  to  the  principles  originally 


>  Noticefl  of  heretics  of  a  later  time  in  the  of  Spain,  from  which  a  rich  harrest  maj 

French  language,  which  are  to  he  found  in  be  expected  in  dae  time.    The  same  friend 

the  libraries  of  Avignon  and  Marseilles,  has  also  sent  me  a  historia  Dolcini  trap- 

attribute  to  Dolcino  that  whole  doctrine  scribed  by  him,  which,  however,  is  not  dff- 

aboat   the  three  ages,  or  periods.     But  ferent  from  the  one  already  published  by 

these  surely  are  no  credible  sources  of  in-  Muratori. 

formation,  since  we  find  Dolcino  confound-  '  The  words  in  the  28th  canto  of  the 

ed  in  them  with  the  Fratricelli  of  the  four-  Inferno,  t.  55. 

teenth  century.    I  am  indebted  for  this  ac-  Or  di  a  Fra  Dotdn  dtrnqne.  ehe  a>  armi. 

count  to  the  kind  communications  of  M.  Tu  che  fbrie  vcdnd  u  sole  in  bww, 

G.Heine  of  this  city,  one  of  my  dear  young  gjfii^Sl.JrJh^'i^r?^ 

theologians,  who  has  for  some  years  con-  jjon  raehi  uTYittoria  ai  Noar«M, 

fecrated  his  means  and  talents  to  literary  Ch'  altrimena  acqaktar  non  nrla  Iton 
investigations,  parUcolarly  in  the  libraries 
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laid  down  by  him.  Yet,  as  he  was  bent  on  realizing  at  once,  in  the 
form  of  an  outward  community,  oyerlooking,  with  enthusiastic  love, 
the  great  gulf  betwixt  his  purpose  and  its  accomplidiment,  an  idea 
which  Christianity  would  realize  by  moral  spirit  and  temper  in  the 
rery  process  of  that  historical  development  which  proceeds  in  conform- 
ity with  nature,  so  by  this  extemalization  and  secularization  of  a  thing 
that  was  only  to  be  seized  ideally  and  spiritually,  he  was  hurried 
along  farther  and  farther  in  the  same  course  of  secular  action. 

Ideas  which  have  cmce  acquired  in  a  period  a  certain  domination, 
are  wont  to  lay  hold  of  manifestations  proceeding  from  some  entirelj 
different  quarter,  merely  ftumishing  them  a  point  of  attachment ;  and 
to  stamp  their  signature  upon  fanatical  tendencies,  which  happen  to 
meet  and  mingle  witii  them,  assunung  in  the  same  some  strange,  fan- 
tastic shape.  Thus  we  may  instance,  as  illustrating  the  power  wluch 
the  idea  of  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  exerted  on  the  minds  of  men 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  sect  otherwise  unimportant,  which  sprang 
up  in  the  last  times  of  this  century  in  Milan. 

In  the  year  1281,  a  rich  widow  of  noble  rank,  died  in  Milan,  Wil- 
helma,  or  Wilhelmina,  said  to  have  been  a  Bohemian  princess.  Hzt- 
ing  spent  in  that  city  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  her  life,  she 
secured  the  love  and  respect  of  many  by  her  piety,  and  especially  by 
her  active  charities.  A  circle  of  men  and  women,  who  had  placed 
themselves  under  her  guidance,  and  were  advised  and  helped  by  her 
in  their  necessities,  had  become  strongly  attached  to  her.  She  was 
reverenced  as  a  saint,  insomuch  that  the  sick  applied  to  her  for  heal- 
ing. Already  in  her  lifetime  she  began  to  be  made  an  object  oi 
extravagant,  fanatical  veneration ;  though  such  demonstrations  were 
never  sanctioned  by  herself,  but  repelled  with  abhorrence :  but  this 
veneration  was  not  to  be  suppressed  in  that  way ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
increased  so  much  the  more  after  her  death. 

A  citizen  of  Milan,  Andrew  Saramita,  who  seems  to  have  umted  in 
himself  the  characters  of  impostor  and  fanatic,  undertook  to  work 
upon  this  feeling.  The  body  of  Wilhelmina,  which  had  been  already 
buried,  was  disinterred.  Having  first  been  bathed  in  water  and  wine, 
it  was  enwrapped  in  costly  purple  robes,  fringed  with  silver  and  gold. 
To  the  water  in  which  the  body  had  been  washed,  the  bewildered 
enthusiasts  ascribed  a  miraculous  virtue ;  over  the  recent  grave  of 
Wilhelmina  they  erected  a  magnificent  altar,  and  pilgrims  flocked  in 
great  numbers  to  the  spot.  It  was  not  enough  to  honor  Wilhelmina 
as  a  saint.  The  veneration  exceeded  all  bounds ;  the  spirit  of  dissat- 
isfaction and  opposition  with  the  dominant  church  was  doubtless  con- 
nected with  it.  In  Wilhelmina,  it  was  pretended,  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
become  incarnate.  After  the  worship  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine 
Word  in  Christ,  was  to  follow  the  worship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  incar- 
nate in  Wilhelmina.  A  new  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  begin. 
The  ancient  hierarchy,  at  whose  head  stood  the  vicar  of  Christ,  was 
to  cease  ;  a  new  female  hierarchy,  corresponding  to  the  incarnation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  woman,  at  whose  head  stood  a  vicar  of  Wilhel- 
mina, as  the  mc^ru^l^  H.q\^  S^^vcvt^  was  to  take  its  place.     For  the 
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present,  this  place  was  filled  by  the  nun  Majfireda  of  Tlrovano.  In 
tiie  year  1300  this  sect  was  pat  down  by  force,  and  those  who  stood 
nt  the  head  of  it  perished  at  the  stake.^ 

Since  then,  as  appears  evident  from  the  facts  above  presented,  the 
church  had  now  to  engage  in  a  violent  contest  with  tendencies  of  spirit, 
struggling  in  opposition  to  her,  continually  multiplying  and  continually 
spreading, —  a  contest  such  as  had  never  occurred  before, — she  mutt 
be  driven  (in  case  she  would  concede  nothing  to  religious  needs 
manifesting  themselves  with  such  power,  but  was  determined  to  main- 
tain her  position  agunst  all  opposition)  to  employ  every  means  at  her 
command  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  an  msurrection  which  could 
not  be  put  down  by  spiritual  might  alone.  Those  principles  of  ecclesi- 
astical law,  on  the  ground  of  which  all  violent  measures  against  here- 
sies could  be  justified,  had,  indeed,  long  since  been  shaped  out  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  Augustin ;  and  the  systematic  theologians  of  tfae 
thirteenth  century  needed,  in  the  present  case,  only  to  build  further  on 
the  same  foundation.  But  the  bishops  were  too  busily  occupied  with 
other  concerns  to  ferret  out,  in  all  quarters,  the  sects  which,  with  so 
much  seal  and  so  much  prudence,  sought  to  spread  themselves  in  the 
communities ;  and  in  many  districts,  where  the  anti-churchly  spirit  had 
already  become  too  powerful,  they  were  no  longer  regarded  in  the  com- 
munities with  the  requisite  respect.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
South  France,  in  Languedoc,  in  the  territory  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse ; 
districts  where  also  at  a  later  period  Protestantism  gained  a  wide 
spread,  and  sought  to  maintain  itself  in  a  sanguinary  struggle,-— 
where  the  opponents  of  the  dominant  church  found  protection  from 
mighty  lords,  and  the  localities  of  a  mountainous  region  afforded  them 
safe  retreats.  The  clergy,  and  the  church  service  had  here,  ever 
since  the  last  times  of  the  twelfth  century,  been  treated  with  contempt 
and  ridicule.  A  characteristic  proof  of  this  was  the  coUoqmal  phrase 
'QBfd  in  these  districts  to  express  a  supreme  feeling  of  disgust :  ^^  I 
would  rather  be  a  chaplain  than  that."  By  mere  chance,  the  sects 
scattered  in  South  France^  received  the  common  name  of  Albigenses 
from  one  of  the  districts,  where  the  agents  of  the  church  who  came  to 
combat  them,  found  them  mostly  to  abound,^ —  the  district  around  the 


'  See  the  extracts  from  the  trial  presenred  appended  adverb  tras  s^ves  a  guperladre 

In  the  AmbroHian  library  in  the  literarj  signification  to  the  adjective  font),  aria  en 

tear  to  Italy,  of  the  Bohemian  historio-  sa   bailia  |  Carcasses,  Lanragues,   tot   la 

graphcr,  Franx  Palacky.     Prague,  1838,  major  partia  |  De  Bezcrs  tro  aBordel  si  col 

p.  72,  and  on.  cami  tenia  (as  far  as  the  way  goes),  A  moti 

'  The  man  who   during  the    crusades  de  lor  crezcns  e  de  lor  companhia  (many 

Against  the  Albigenses  wrote  in  verse  in  the  of  their  faith  and  of  their  party).    In  the 

Provencal  language  the  history  of  this  war,  above-mentioned  poem,  t.  SO,  et  seq. 
published  by  Fauriel,  in  the  UoUection  des        '  In  the  Histoire  g^ndrale  de  Languedoc, 

documens  in^its  sur  I'histoire  de  France,  published  by  the  Maurins,  an  important 

Paris,  1837,  says,  that  the  sects  were  thick-  work  in  reference  to  the  history  of  these 

ly  spread   throughout  the  whole  province  struggles  (tiii,  a.  d.  1737),  it  is  asserted,  in 

of  Alby,  Carcassone,  Laurae,  in  a  great  part  connection  with  that  inquiry  concerning  the 

of  the  province  of  Beziers  as  far  as  Bour-  origin  of  the  name  Albigeois,  which  first 

deaux : la  eretgia  |  Era  tant  fort  threw  more  light  on  this  subject  (note  xiii,  f. 

monteia  cui  domini  Dieus  maldia  |  Quo  553),  that  the  heretics  were  by  no  meant 

trastoti    Albeges    (absolntely   all, —  the  particularly  spread  over  this  distriA^aad. 
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town  of  Alba,  or  Alby ;  and  by  this  common  name  fhey  were  knon 
from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  oentmry.^  Under  this  gei 
eral  denonunation  parties  of  different  tenets  were  oomprehend< 
together,  but  the  Catharists  seem  to  have  constitated  a  predonunaj 
element  among  the  people  thus  deagnated.  Innocent  the  Third, 
pope  accustomed  to  act  in  all  cases  with  ingor,  well  understood  tfai 
extraordinary  measures  were  needed  to  suppress  the  heretical  tendei 
cies  so  rapidly  advancing,  which  threatened  wholly  to  sever  the  coi 
nection  betwixt  these  cUstricts  and  the  church  of  Rome.  As  ti 
bishops,  who  were  here  even  looked  upon  wi&  contempt,  had  shoi 
themselves  too  weak  or  too  inactive,  he  chose  for  his  instruments  tl 
monks, — an  order  in  which  the  most  fEuthful,  lealous,  and  active  orgai 
of  the  hierarchy  were  ever  to  be  found,  and  in  whose  hands  wi 
already  placed  an  exorbitant  power  independent  of  ihe  bidiops,— -tl 
germ  of  the  future  inquisitions.  At  the  very  commencement  c 
Us  papal  reign,  m  1198,  he  sent  to  South  France  two  Cisterciaii 
Rainer  and  Guide,  whom  he  recommended  to  the  bishops  and  majpi 
trates  of  those  districts,  callmg  upon  them  to  sustain  them  in  the 
labors  in  all  possible  ways.  These  monks,  on  yrbom  the  pope  conferre 
unlimited  powers  to  proceed  against  the  heretics,  were  to  endeavor  1 
convince  them,  by  argument,  of  their  errors,  and  if  they  did  not  soi 
ceed  in  this  way,  to  pronounce  the  ban  upon  them.  The  nobles  an 
magistrates  should  then  expel  the  obstinate  from  Hhe  country,  havio 
first  confiscated  their  goods;  and  if  they  ventured  to  come  back  agan 
they  were  to  be  visited  with  still  severer  punishments.  The  same  pm 
ishments  were  suspended  over  all  who  dared  to  harbor  the  heretics  i 
over  the  heretics  themselves.  These  papal  delegates  were  authorize 
to  employ  ban  and  interdict  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  obedience  t 
the  appointed  measures.  But  to  those  who,  in  the  case  of  so  great 
danger  threatening  the  church,  contended  against  the  heretics  wit 
fidelity  and  devotion,  employing  the  power  of  the  sword  bestowed  o 
them  by  God  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith,  the  pope  promised  th 
same  indulgence  which  was  granted  to  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  S 
Peter,  or  to  St.  Jago  di  Compostella.  It  is  curious  to  observe  th 
strange  medley,  not  uncommon,  indeed,  nor  new  to  this  age,  of  ji 
ridical,  ethical,  and  religious  ideas  in  the  way  in  which  the  pope  pn 
ceeds  to  justify  the  severity  of  these  measures  for  suppres^ng  tk 
heretics,  when  he  says  that  these  sects  sought  to  rob  men,  not  of  the 
earthly  goods,  but  of  the  spiritual  life ;  for  he  who  deprives  a  ma 
of  faith,  robs  him  of  his  Ufe,  since  the  just  man  lives  by  his  faitii 


that  it  was  not  this  which  had  occasioned  eoram  generaliter  Albigenses  vocantar,  < 

the  more  general  use  of  that  name ;  but  quod  aliae  nationes  haereticos  Provinciaii 

the  above-cited  words   of  the  Provencal  Albi^cnses  consueverint  appellare. 

poet  prove  the  contrary.  '  Nee  volnmns  ipsos  aegre  ferre  aliqu 

*  The  words  in  the  dedication,  addressed  tenus,  si  eos  ad  id  exequendum  tarn  di 

to  the  pope,  in  the  so-often  cited  Chronicle  tricte  compelli  praeciptmus,  cum  ad  nil  an 

of  the  monk  Peter  of  Vaux-Semai :  Un-  plius  intendamus,  uti  severitatis  judid 

de  sciant,  qui  lecturi  sunt,  quia  in  pluribus  quam  ad  exstirpandos  haereticos.  qui  nc 

hujus  operis  Vocis  To\o%am  et  aliarum  civi-  nobis  substantiara  temporalemf  sed  spiritt 

latum  ci  castroTum  \iaftT«\A.<:\  tv  ^^l^Tk&oi^  ^XetOL^WAxsi  voxcv^iore  moUantor  \  nam  qi 
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But  we  have  seen  on  a  former  page^  how  bishop  Diego  of  Osma,  in 
Spain,  and  Dominick,  joined  themselves  to  these  men,  and  endeavored 
to  introduce  a  more  spiritual  mode  of  dealing  with  the  heretics. 
Several  colloquies  were  held  on  the  disputed  points  with  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  heretical  communities.  But  it  was  impossible  that 
these  transactions,  where  the  two  parties  proceeded  on  such  opposite 
principles,  should  lead  to  any  favorable  result ;  and  then,  the  heretics 
were  found  fault  with  because  thej  would  not  so  easily  allow  them- 
selves to  be  converted.  In  a  religious  conference  of  this  sort,  which 
was  held  in  1207,  at  Montreal,  near  Carcassone,  betwixt  the  above- 
mentioned  Spanish  bishop,  Dominick,  and  a  pastor  of  the  so-called  Al- 
bigenses,  Arnold  Hot,^  the  latter  defended  the  three  following  theses : 
That  the  church  of  Bome  is  not  the  bride  of  Christ,  not  the  holy  church, 
but  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints  and 
martyrs ;  that  her  doctrine  is  a  doctrine  of  Satan,  her  constitution  not 
a  holy  one,  founded  by  Christ ;  that  the  mass,  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 
at  present  celebrated,  did  not  originate  from  Christ  and  the  aposties. 
But  as  nothing  could  be  effected  by  sermons?  and  disputation,  and  it 
was  believed  that  nothing  could  be  found  in  the  heretics  but  incorrij^ 
ible  obstinacy  in  their  rebellion  agunst  the  church,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  resort  to  more  compulsory  measures.  The  assassination 
of  one  of  the  papal  delegates,  added  afterwards  to  the  first,  the  m<mk 
Peter  of  Castelnau  (^Pierre  de  Chateau  nei^j  Petrus  a  Castro  navd)^ 
in  1208,^ — which  the  pope  attributed  to  count  Baimund  of  ToulousOi 
whom  he  had  excommunicated,  though  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  groundlessness  of  this  accusation ;  —  this  melancho^ 
event  furmshed  the  signal  for  a  thirty  years'  bloody  war,  in  which  the 
worst  outrages  of  fanaticism  and  cupidity  were  practised  against  the 
inhabitants  of  these  districts,^  —  the  famous  crusade  agiunst  the  Alb>- 
genses.  The  principle  that  every  heretic,  or  protector  of  heretios, 
diould  lose  his  land,  and  that  this  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  others, 

fidem  Adimit,  ritam  forator,  jnstas  enim  ep.  26)  that,  when  dying,  he  prajed  God  to 

ex  fide  vivit    See  the  letter  of  Innocent  forgive  his  mnrderere.    Also  the  abore- 

to  the  archbishop  of  Aix  (Aquae),  and  the  mentioned  Proven^id  poet,  statingthat  one 

lushops  of  his  diocese,  lib.  i,  ep.  93.  of  the  equerries  of  the  Count  of  Toulouae 

*  See  above,  p.  269.  had  murdered  Peter  of  Castelnau,  says  that 

*  The  protocol  of  this  religions  confer-  the  latter,  in  the  presence  of  all,  prayed  Qod[ 
ence   was  composed  in   Uie   Catalonian  to  forgive  that  person  his  sin. 

tongue.    An  extract  from  it  was  first  pub-  _  .      . , 

lished  by  Nicole  Vlgnierin  his  HUwire  de         SrSS.'S?.2Srr«rJ5&'' 

FEglise,  and  from  this  book,  which  has  not  „  _/^         r-«~-  ^^^ 

fallen  under  my  eye,  archbishop  Usher  has  °®®  ^*  ^* 

tnuiscribed  it  m  bis  work :  De  Christiana-        *  The  above  Proven^jal  poet  reports  that 

rum  eccleaiarum  in  occidentis  praesertim  the  besiegers  of  the  town  of  Chasseneuil, 

partibns  ab  apostolids  temporibus  ad  nos-  when  they  saw  themselves  compelled  to 

tram  nsque  aetatem  continna  saccessione  raise  the  siege,  first  condemned  many  here* 

et  statu,  f.  157,  Londini,  1687.  tics  to  the  stake,  and  cast  many  beautiful 

'  The  above-mentioned  Provencal  poet,  heretic  females  into  the  flames,  who,thougli 

who  has  given  the  history  of  the  war  with  mgenUy  importuned,  would  not  consent  to 

the  Albigenses,  says,  sermons  were,  to  the  he  converted, 
heretics,  not  worth  a  rotten  apple.  No  pre-         Xo»iaoftiocgnomot«i«^wdtr 
can  k>  prexio  (the  preaching)  una  poma         s  mota  iwU  cratgA  ins  en  to  foe  gitar, 
porria.    See  1.  c.  v.  52.  Cm oonvwilr non vofcm ImiiioIs podwi pihr. 

^  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  says  (lib.  xf,    Bee  t.  322. 

64* 
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fhrnished  an  encouragement  and  pretext  for  every  species  of  cupidity. 
The  pope  himself  was  compelled  to  see  worldly  interests  and  motives 
^Ying  direction  to  the  movement  he  had  excited,  and  could  no  longer 
control.*  A  remark  worthy  of  notice  was  uttered  by  a  certain  count 
Roger  de  Foix.  During  the  negotiations  for  peace,  m  the  year  1228, 
he  declared  the  pope  had  no  business  to  meddle  in  the  concerns  of  his 
religion ;  for  that  was  a  matter  in  which  each  man  must  enjoy  his 
liberty :  ^^  This  liberty,"  he  said,  ^*  his  father  had  always  reconmiended 
to  him ;  assuring  him  that,  with  it,  and  a  mind  resolved  to  maintain  it, 
he  might  look  on  calmly  though  the  very  vault  of  heaven  gave  way 
and  broke  over  his  head ;  for  he  had  nothme  to  feair."*  After  tlie 
land  had  been  laid  waste  for  thirty  years,  the  blood  of  thousands  hid 
been  spilt,  and  a  general  submission  had  thus,  in  the  vear  1229,  been 
finally  brought  al^ut  by  force,  the  maintenance  of  Uie  faith  was  still 
by  no  means  secured  for  the  future.  The  sects  destroyed  by  fire  and 
sword  sprung  up  afresh  out  of  the  same  needs  of  the  spirit  firam  winch 
liiey  had  sprung  up  at  the  beginning.  It  required  the  unceasing  vig^ 
lance  of  spiritual  despotism  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  those  anti- 
cburchly  t^encies. 

At  a  council  of  Toulouse,  held  m  1229,  it  was  ordered,  after  (he 
precedent  of  measures  appointed  ahready  at  llie  Lateran  council,  ciii, 
m  1215,  that  a  permanent  Inquisition  should  be  established  against  the 
heretics.  1.  llie  bishops  were  to  appoint  in  all  the  communities,  in 
city  and  country,  a  priest,  and  with  lum  two  or  three,  or  if  necessary 
several  laymen,  of  good  standing  and  character,  and  bind  them  by  oath, 
carefully  and  faithfully  to  ferret  out  the  heretics,  to  search  suspected 
houses,  subterranean  chambers,  and  other  hiding-places,  all  which 
should  be  destroyed  ;  to  lodge  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  arch- 
bishop, bishop,  or  the  lord  or  magistrate  of  the  province,  an  information 
against  detected  heretics,  their  patrons  and  concealers,  after  first 
taking  every  precautionary  measure  to  prevent  their  escape,  in  order 
that  they  might  bo  brought  to  condign  punishment,  c.  xii.  In  every 
commune  all  males,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  and  upward,  and  females 
from  the  age  of  twelve,  should  abjure  all  doctrines  in  hostility  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  also  swear  that  they  would  preserve  the  Catholic  faith 
which  the  church  of  Rome  holds  and  preaches,  and  persecute  and 
conscientiously  make  known  all  heretics,  according  to  their  ability. 
That  this  oath  might  be  taken  by  every  individual,  the  names  of  all 
the  men  and  women  in  each  parish  should  be  recorded.  And  if  any 
person  should  be  absent  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  this  oath,  and  did 
not  take  it  within  fourteen  days  after  his  return,  he  should  be  put  down 
as  suspected  of  heresy.  This  oath  should  be  renewed  once  in  every 
two  years.  Manifold  disadvantages  should,  in  civil  life,  be  connected 
with  the  fact  that  a  man  was  even  suspected  of  heresy.  But  every 
man  was  so  suspected,  whom  public  rumor  accused  of  that  crime. 

*  Sec  a  letter  of  Innocent  tlie  Third  to  •  Sec  Paul  Perrin,  Histoirc  dea  Albigeob, 

biH  legates,  in  which  he  declares  ai^aiost  the  Geneve,  1568,  p.  14 1^  from   a  maDuscript 

unjust  proceeding's  of  the  count  of  Tou-  account  of  the  life  of  this  count, 
louse.    Ub.  XV,  ep.  10^ 
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Though,  accordmg  to  the  church  constitation  up  to  this  time,  it 
belonged  to  the  bishops  to  administer  and  direct  all  such  measures^ 
jet,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  the  practice  was  adopted,  by 
pope  Gregory  the  Ninth,  in  1282-38,  after  the  example  set  by  Inno- 
cent the  Thircl,  of  selecting  for  this  purpose  monks,  who  might  proceed 
independently  of  the  bishops,  and  particularly  from  that  order  which 
had  derived  its  origin  from  the  contests  with  the  heretics,  the  order  of 
the  Dominicans.  Thus  were  formed  those  Mbunals  which  obtained 
special  jurisdiction  over  cases  of  transgression  eoming  within  the 
spiritual  province,  the  inquiritares  haer^icae  pratntatii.  The  church 
hypocritically  deprecated  the  appearance  of  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  shedding  of  Uood,  but  used  the  secular  power  as  its  execu- 
tioner, the  blmd  tool  of  its  cruel  &naticism.  The  convicts,  excommu* 
nicated  by  the  spiritual  tribunal,  were  handed  over  to  the  secular 
power,  wluch  put  them  to  the  stake.  The  arbitrary  violence  of  these 
tribunals,  instituted  first  in  Toulouse  and  Garcassone,  and  in  SpaiOf- 
might  light  also  upon  such  as  in  any  way  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
the  zealots  for  orthodoxy,  or  of  the  hierarchy,  or  against  whom  their 
enemies  might  seek,  in  the  charge  of  heresy,  a  means  of  revenge. 

When  such  a  power  against  heresy  first  began  to  be  formed,  it  was 
the  priest  Conraa  of  Marburg  who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of 
it  in  Germany ;  a  man  in  whose  hands  such  power  must  heve  been 
especially  dangerous,  on  account  of  his  inexorable  severity  and  his 
credulity,  at  a  time  when,  after  the  year  1280,  the  sects  were  uninter- 
ruptedly spreading  in  the  countries  about  the  Rhine.i  Conrad's 
example  showed  how  ruinous  those  measures  appointed  by  Innocent 
the  Third  and  Gregory  the  Ninth  agamst  the  heretics  and  those  sus- 
pected of  heresy  might  prove,  not  to  the  heretics  alone,  but  to  persons 
who  in  this  respect  were  altogether  innocent.  No  man  was  safe  before 
the  terrific  power  of  Conrad ;  he  exercised  it,  unscrupulously,  against 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  humblest  individuals.  A  man  once  accused 
of  heresy,  could  save  his  life  only  by  declaring  himself  guilty,  and 
confirming  all  that  had  ever  been  said  by  the  most  extravagant  rumors 
concerning  the  assemblies  of  the  heretics,  and  subjecting  himself  to  pen- 
ance. But  he  who  would  not  confess,  was  held  to  be  gmlty,  and  burnt. 
These  accusations  were  employed  as  means  of  revenge.*  The  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  and  the  Dominican  Bemhard  held  it  necessary,  after- 
wards, to  draw  up  a  report  to  the  old  credulous  pope,  Gregory  the  Ninth, 
concerning  the  arbitrary  use  which  Conrad  the  priest  made  of  the  power 
entrusted  to  him,  and  the  disorders  thus  created  in  Germany .^  His 
credulous  fanaticism  also  brought  war  and  devastation  over  another 
district  of  Germanv.  That  branch  of  Frieslanders  which  dwelt  in  the 
territory  of  Oldenburg,  the  Stedmgers,  had  been  mvolved,  by  their 
inflexible  love  of  libertv,  in  violent  contests  with  the  nobles  and  with 
the  clergy,  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  in  particular.     The  rebellion 

'  See  above,  p.  609.  '  See  Extracts  therefrom  in  the  Chnm- 

'  See  the  descriptioii  in  the  Gestia  Tre-    icon  of  Aiberic,  ▲.  d.  1233,  in  the  Accet- 

Tiiomm  i,  cdT,  and  c  CT,  f.  317.  nouM  hitloriGa«of  Leiboiti,  tii,  p.  Uk 
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•gunrt  the  Uenureby  iroie  here,  do!  fiom  8  Tdigooa  bat  firom  a 
political  element.  Bat  fliifl  fiinudied  oocasiaa  for  dnwinff  the  matter 
nithm  the  relipoas  provinee.  Oooxad  of  Marimrg  coold  befieve  tlie 
most  extrayagaat  tiu^  of  the  Stedpgen,  and  make  them  beEered  by 
flie  pope.  After  the  craaade  agabat  the  ASMgenaea  fi)IIowed  that 
apdnat  the  Stedmffera:  tiie  pope  aarrendered  the  poor  people  Yictioi 
to  their  enemiea ;  bat  when,  after  jtheir  aabjectkm,  the  choroh  became 
ipecoQCiled  with  them,  tiie  aoeoaalMii  of  hereity  which  had  beenbron^ 
igptinat  them— the  groondleaaneaB  of  wmch  moat  probably  ha?e 
beim  wen  known — waa  no  longer  mentkmed.  Gooradof  Marborg  at 
Imgth  feU  himaelf  a  nctim  to  hia  own  fieroeily;  the  yengeaaoe  of  a 
mi^ty  lord,  whom  he  had  inthoat  caoae  a^miatiied  as  an  heretic, 
overtook  lum,  and  he  waa  moidered  b  1288.  Aeae  anforianate  eveiiti 
had  however  a  benefioial  eflEect,  in  that  they  qierated  as  a  wanii^ 
and  terrifying  example  fixr  Qermanyi  lAich  k^  the  tribonal  of  flie 
Thqaiaition  at  a  diatuoe  firom  that  ooontry. 
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